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Aut. I. — Deontologif ; or, The Science of Morality: in which the 
Harmony and Coincidence of Duly ami Seff-Interest, Virtue and 
Felicity f Piudence and lienevolenrCf are ei plained, and exemplified. 
From the MSS. of Jeremy li^enfham. Arrani^ed and Edited by 
John Bowriii ^. — 2 vols. 8vo. London j Longman and Co. 
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AT a period like the present, .when the multitudiuom classes 
of society throughout Ehirope are agitated by a more or 
less distinct impression of the injustice, cruelty, and fraud, to 
which they have been subjected by the classes which arrogate 
to themselves the title of the /tighcr, — exacerbated in*this and 
the neiglibouring cour\fry of France by the Additional s\ing of 
the evil having been continued or brought bn by the treachery 
VOL. XXI. — Westminster Review, * a • 
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Bentham^s Deontology. 

of those who were looked upon as friends, — few more substantial 
services can be attempted to the community at large, than any 
effort to throw light upon the real nature, origin, and extent of 
men's duties towards themselves and one another, ^ what men 
are to endure', and why,— ^what they are to protect themselves 
from, and how, — what are the remediable or preventible evils 
of m^n's estate, and what not, —and what information tan be 
gained from the common-sense of past or present individuals 
(Avhich is philosophy), upoii any of these important questions. 

To any man M'ho to a tolerable familiarity with the leading 
events of his own age has joined a certain acquaintance with 
the history of past periods and other countries, it is needless to 
do more than recapitulate the facts, that the leading phenomenon 
of all time, has consisted In an incessant series of efforts on the 
part of such specimens of the human race as found themselves 
in possession of \vealth or power, to turn fhose qualities to 
advantage as the instruments of obtaining more, at the expense 
of the less wealthy and less powerful. These efforts have as 
.. incessantly been met, by a spirit sometimes of active and 
sometimes of passive resistance, on the part of the suffering 
classes ; and tlie consoling, and in the existing stage of man's 
history the. incalculably important result, is that on the whole a 
gradual process of self-protection has been going on, which 
rrotm time to time has obliged the oppressors to abandon certain 
and yifld up certain claims, confining themselves to 
such war against the interests of the community ns could be 
carried on upo^ W’hat was left. But^ here again, — lest man’s 
improvement should advance too rapidly,-^ a degree of eounter- 
ildjpace has been caused by the springing up of new forms and 
Oflpdrlunlties of oppression, arising out of the new and 
progressive state of things, and supplying to a considerable 
extent the places of the old. For example, the old persuasion of a 
feudal aristocrat, u’as that he ought to tiilje the vassal's service 
for his wars ad libitum, and the vassal's wife's for three days 
and nights by way of composition for a loirger period. His 
descendant in the present day, tiluisfers his demand of military 
service to the waterborne ; and commutes his chum on the 
other corporal subsidy, into a tax on the food of the family he 
permits to be reared without hie personal interference. With 
a proper portion of the wisdom of the serpent, he is ready to 
admit the primitive claims to be worn-out, and even to descant 
occasionally upon the advantJigeoiis cottiparison of the present 
times with the past. He gives up as sour, the grapes he be- 
lieves tcTbe unattaiilable, and attaches himeelf to such as appear 
to be'within his reach. 
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In this and almost every known state of Human society, there 
has further existed a permanent order of meh, bound to the 
upper and oppressive classes by strong ties, reinforced in most 
instances by negations or. privations tending to f ut them off 
from a common interest with the rest of the community ; and 
to this^order has by custom and opinion been in great measure ^ 
committed the determining, or which is the same thing the 
makings of both private and public morality. They were to be 
the fountains,— they were to hold the spout, — fronv which men 
were to be baptized ^vith the knowledge of what was good and 
evil, as regarded their conduct towards their fellow-citizens, 
their government, and foreign nations. They w'ere not by any 
direct wire to control the utterance of law's by the judge, the 
sovereign, or the publicist ; but they were to be laid under aft 
almost invincible necessity of combining their influences over the 
individuals who were to be the personal actors in all these 
kinds, to knead and mould them into one continuous and 
irresistible system. The name given to the result, was social 
order; which always involves a begging of the question, that 
the social order produced is a good one. There is no doubt of 
its being ^ social order,’ or such order as the society is allowed 
to liavc ; but the question for a wise man w'ould be, whether it 
is such as the society should he content with. And the answer to 
this, will depend on discovering some general principle for deter- 
mining, independently of the dicta of any class or classes of 
men, what it is that individuals and the society o//g7/^ to have, — 
what is meant by the term w hat arc the means of its 

attainment, and w’hat the measure of the degree. In this it ‘ 
will be reasonable to expect opposition fiom the moral-///flr^7//g 
classes. No man loves a rival in the market, or rejoices to see 
a rule set up with the avowed purpose of over-riding the rule, 
90 far as it shall be found opposing, which he has been labour- 
ing to set up himself. . But it must be submitted to, w ith what 
grace the sufferers may. ‘The history of the world presents 
one continuous example, of tlie^gradiial submission and subjec- 
tion of this sacerdotal class, to successive eruption!^ or rebel- 
lions of the principle of reason or philosophy, inserted in 
man; and it would only be a repetition of the perpetual mistake, 
to suppose that the end was reached just now. As far 
concerns the portion of history included in •the Christian 
fern, the constantly advanced claim, us w^ell known, has been, 
to the right of deciding as the interpreters of I'evelation^ And 
the as^ constantly empToycil weapon of the conquerors^ bus been ' 
the proving,— to the sittisfaction, if not of the'op|K)n€ntB,.at all 
events of large and important masses of inankind, — that the 
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interpreters could not interpret their own rule ; and this without 
at all involving the question of the authenticity of the rule. 
The right of burning heretics, and forcing nations of other 
religions ^ to come in/ would have been strictly adhered to till 
the present day, if the reason of mankind, exercising itself upon 
abstract principles of what the patriarch of Westminster has 
chosen to call ‘ Deontology,* had not discovered that such^hings 
ought not to be. It may be true to a very considerable 
extent, that certain general maxims avowed in the declared 
revelation, have added light and ‘ authority to the gropings of 
mankind after the reasons why heretics should not be burnt. 
But it is not the less true, that all that was done was done in 
the teeth of the most violent resistance on the part of the great 
majority of those who maintained themselves to be the 
possessors and interpreters of the rule, or what for brevity may be 
called the orthodox ; and that it was only by degrees, and through 
great iribulations, that the protesters gained footing enough to 
be allowed to live in peace, till they should be disturbed in turn 
by the repetition of a similar process upon themselves. 

The upshot of all this is, that man can find out what is good, 
or in other words can work out the principles of ^Deontology,* as 
he can of Geometry or any other science ; and that if he could 
not, he would still have been burning heretics at home, except 
when he was busy crusading abroad. It is of no use to perplex 
the case with the question, whether he could or not have done 
this without the aid of revelation ; for no objection is made to 
any man getting light at any time from any quarter that he 
.can. The thing maintained is, that* * Deontology * of some 
kind has been and is, at all events a ‘ worker together,* and that 
without such working together, there is the evidence of facts 
that the result, such as it is, would not have been attained. 

What then is the basis of this science, the existence of which 
in the minds of men, has in all ages be^n the controller and 
teacher of the priesthood, the legislator, and the politician, so 
far as they have been controlled or taught at all, — the science 
of the Shv \deoii\ or that which ought or ought not to be ?* 
The common word pushed forward in answer, has been duty ; 


* It is interesting to pursue the meaning of words of similar import in 
different languages, as indicative of the ideas uppermost in the minds of 
the users. Aioy is from * it ought to be,' and this again is from ^iu 
liffo, ' to bind j* which connexion is exactly copied in the Latin obligation 
Ine Latin ^ebeo, which like the Saxon is used both for 'owing money* and 
• ought, ' appears tu be de and habeo, ‘having* something ‘of* or ‘from* 
another person,* that is to say, in some way comnlanded by or dependent ou 
the connexion with him. 
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which is only Gallicized Latin for the Saxon ought. The 
answer therefore, when cleared of the tongues, is that the basis 
of what a man ought to do, is what he ought to do ; a poor 
conclusion. But w'hat is the common property, the general 
attribute, of those things which it is declared ought to be done, 
and of those which ought not ? What has been manifestly*^ 
running in the heads of all mankind since the existence of 
language, is that there is something of the nature of an obliga- 
tion or bond ; — something which powerfully binds a man to do 
certain acts or to abstain from certain others. A different 
branch of the same metaphor represents the existence of a debt ; 
a certain course of action to be followed, for reasons of the same 
kind that a debt is to be paid. The reasons may exist in some 
evil that is to come upon the recusant, either from particular 
individuals or from the society at large ; or they may consist in 
an appeal to certain habits or feelings the debtor is supposed to 
possess, which will make it uncomfortable for him to continue 
in the non-discharge of the so-called debt. But whichever of 
these it may be, the mere recognition of such a term, as debt^ 
whether in a savage of the Tropics or the Pole, implies the 
consciousness of a force of some kind, impelling an individual 
to one course rather than to the contrary ; and which, though 
he may possibly resist, he must still resist at the expense of 
resisting a force. There is a tide in favour of his doing a 
certain act ; and though he may perhaps swim against it, it 
must at all events be at the expense of swimming against a 
tide. 

But if there is a force, can there be any doubt upon whom it 
must act ? The question might seem of matchless absurdity, if 
the doubt had not been raised with imperturbable gravity by 
men that pass for wise. When mankind since their beginning 
have used terms akin to obligation, did they mean an obligation 
upon the person boupd, or an obligation upon somebody else ? 
There seems to be no danger in assuming, that it must be upon 
the person bound. There is visibly no touching a man, but 
through himself first or last. • When we talk of his fine feelings 
for other people, we evidently mean the feelings producedT in 
himself hy what he sees done to other people. If a man is said 
to feel more for other people than for himself, what is meant is 
manifestly that the feelings excited in him by the view of 
other people’s situation, are more piquant and energetic than 
those excited in him by the consideration of his own. If a 
mother in a famine should divide her last morsel amOtig her 
children to the exclusion of herself, this v^ould be because the 
pain of seeing her children want, was greater than the‘ pain of 
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suffering want herself; and the least reasonable of all conclusione 
would be, that it was because she did not feel at all. It might 
seem trifling or irrational to go into such, a point as this, if the 
fact was not, that the researches of the moderns after the prin- 
ciples of Deoiitology, have been.protefeted agains^t in totality, by 
. individuals of no inconsiderable name^^S under the title of the 
* selfisli ' Theory of Morals, upon this very ground and iid other, 
that they referred all obligation to a man’s ^self’ and not to 
somebody else. The whole being in fact a pun, and a poor oue, 
on the popular gleaning of the word 'selfish* as derived from 
' self.’ Because reasons were to act upon a man’s self, they 
fancied they must be ' selfish ; ’ and set themselves in conse- 
quence, it is to be presumed, to find reasons that should operate 
without acting upon a man at all. If they had declared, or 
attempted to prove, that no weight or too little had been given 
to those feelings which are excited in men by view of what 
happens to others, they would have had some ground under 
their feet; but it so happens, that the parties impugned had 
been particularly diffuse in examining and laying down the 
different ways in which men felt in consequence of viewing the 
feelings of other men, and in dragging this principle forw^ard as 
forming a large and important part of any just theory of the 
bought’ and the 'ought not.’ In fact they had avowed, that 
without the ad lihitum use of this principle, - to which they 
had given the good round term of the 'principle of sympathy,’ — 
they would not undertake to make anything like a theory of 
morals at all. 

Akin to this, is tlie objection, — w^hich is noticed as having 
come from a respected source, — that benevolence has been based 
on a calculation of good to accrue to the individual from others, 
and that it ought to have been confined to a calculation of good 
to accrue to the individual /'7’o/;2 himself. In the first place, 
there may be suspected to be some mistake between benevolence 
and beneficence. When the supporters of the Greatest Happi- 
nefis principle were twitted with inability to give a reason why 
men shonia do good to others, it seems perfectly justifiable that 
they should have given as one reason the fact that to do good 
to others is in the long run the sure w^ay for a man to obtain a 
great ,deal of positive good to, himself in turn. There was 
nothing base or abject in producing this motive among others ; 
it wasj little more than saying, ' Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.’ But when the production of this reason 
for benefifceiice is brought forward as if it had been the onl)/ 

PugalU Stewart, Dr. Chalmefs, 
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reason ever advanced, it might be inferred that not a ^vord bad 
been discoverable on the pleasures of ^ sympathy,^ or tl)e tend- 
ency of acts of benevolence to the creation of ^ habits of be^<> 
volence ’ which like all other habits produce gratification by 
their indulgence. , The manifest operation of sucK habits, is to 
make the happiness of others realize itself so vividly in our 
miqdsf as to constitute our happiness and to become a motive, 
independently of, and in addition to, any absolute good to be 
derived from others in return. Who, when he relieves a maimed 
sailor in the street, does it with a view ‘to the chance of finding 
the sailor ready on his road home, to knock down a mad 
dog with his crutch, according to the received recipe pi 
children’s books on such occasions ? Nevertheless the story 
may not be without its use, in awakening the attention of 
children to the desirableness of cultivating the good-will of 
others 5 and it may be doubted whether there was ever a child 
so flinty-hearted, as to infer the desirableness of limiting the 
exercise of charity to occasions where there was a probability 
of receiving subse([uent assistance from the crutch. In addition 
to the mistake between benevolence and beneficence, there is 
probably in the objection described, a little tendency to the 
superfine. Tt appears to border on the ^divine love’ of tU^ 
French mystics 5 where the Divine Being was represented as 
the supreme object of love, but to make the love pure there 
was to be a sieving-out of all considerations of past or future 
good derivable from the beloved object, and the lover .was to go 
all lengths in loving, with the single reservation that it was to 
be for nothing but the abstract pleasure to he discovered in the 
exercise of the afl'ection. There is nothing to hinder any mau 
from going to the utmost length to which he feels excited, in 
developing the portion of the principle which relates to the 
good to accrue to an individual from himself i but there appears 
no reason why he should demand to begin by cutting off the 
good he is also to receive from others. 

If it has been sufliciently established, that a motive to be felt 
must be felt by the man that is to be moved, — the ne?tt point is 
to try to get light on the nature and description of the force or 
forces, that do or may operate on individuals and societies ; and 
to collect, if possible, what it is, of which men in all 
appear to have bad a more or less distinct vision in tba 
of some general and tolerably coiicise rnl^e. ‘And,-r-to Ip^gin at 
the beginning, — tlie first and rudest force or set oi forces 
operate upon mankind, is the desire to possess anything 
promises present ple£^ure» aiidavohl whatever indmates yresfifnt 
pam> If a man couU be imagined to be called into eKietanoe 
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with all his susceptibilities fully developed^ but with as complete 
an absence of experience as occurs in an infant ; there can be 
no doubt that he would proceed to make himself agreeable to 
the first handsome woman he met, with as much simplicity and 
ignorance of possible reasons to the contrary, as a child 
stretches out its hand to a passing fruit-basket. And till he 
had had some time to acquire more gentlemanly habits, he 
would very probably, as some savages would perhaps do in like 
circumstances, conduct himself very cavalierly towards any 
male protector who should interfere with his will and pleasure. 
He has yet to learn, that there are other men of equal strength, 
who admire beauty too, — and that the personal contests conse- 
quent on clashing wills on these occasions, are apt to be such 
as to make it desirable for all parties that there should be some 
rule for a general accommodation. The same unlicked creature, 
would to a certainty never suffer hunger while he knew there 
was food in the domiciles of his neighbours ; till he had been 
rapped on the fingers sufficiently often to make him abstain as 
a pointer does from partridge. These are the first or rudest 
forces that would operate on such a being, or that would be 
called into action among a multitude of such beings if they were 
many. And there is no difficulty in seeing, either in what 
manner, or on what principle, they are speedily modified and 
to a certain extent neutraliiSed. The manner is, by the operation 
of one man’s resistance to another’s wishes ; the principle is, 
that greater good or less evil is to accrue to the individuals upon 
the whole. Frankenstein’s man is to let other men’s pottage 
alone, because the knocks he will get in pursuance of his ob- 
ject, will be worse to bear than going without the pottage. He 
must find out that there is a pottage that is lawful and right ; 
and set himself to study Burke upon legitimate enjoyment. 
And if Frankenstein made many men, they must knock their 
hejads together till they can come to some terms as to what and 
where each of them shall eat unhindered by the rest j as has in 
fact been done in all situations into which companies of human 
beings have been thrown. 

Here then is a very clear apparition of the principle of the 
greater good ; or if the phrase may be lapsed into without 
offence, the ^greatest happiness.’ It may not be a perfect 
dilatation and evolution of the principle ; but it is an exhibition 
as far as it goes. Frankenstein’s men may be a long time before 
they come to a perfect cognizance of all and every imaginable 
bend and sinuosity in their new science \ but they have mani- 
festly got hold 6f the end. The uule for them all to 
film ^t, clearly is, the rule which^ they would voluntarily 
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agree upon if each was equally likely to be the subject of the 
rule in turn. And this ■ is no other, than the rule which will 
produce the greatest quantity of happiness upon the whole. 
For if the rule is anything else, — supposing each member of the 
society or his immediate intimates to be equally gifted with 
bodily powers, — there will instantly arise a desire to have, 
recourse to claws, in consequence of the absence of the balance 
which is to produce a general peace. It is true that one may 
say to another, ^ You shall have none of my pottage, but I re- 
serve to myself the right of taking a tenth of yours f and he 
may claw and beat him till he consents, — in other words he 
may reduce him to a state of slavery. But this would go under 
a distinct name, at all events in the mind of the sufferer \ and 
instead of being considered as a sacrifice to the new principle, 
would be considered as a sacrifice to its absence. 

Rude and imperfect as would be the efforts of such a generation 
to come to an understanding and enforcement of this common 
rule, there would no doubt be numerous instances of individiials 
who took every opportunity of breaking it, when the prospect 
of retribution from individuals or the society at large did not 
press strongly on their view. The family of Frankenstein 
would in fact have got pretty nearly into the condition of New 
Zealand. Why some families have gone beyond this state and 
others have stuck fast in it, is one of the mysteries of human 
history. But if the family in question was one of the destined 
to advance, it would form the leading rules into something that 
would be called laws, and, organize and improve the means of 
employing the united force of the society in their support. And 
as these processes were invigorated and refined, a new discovery 
would begin to arise upon the considerate barbarian, — which is, - 
that taking all risks into the account, the chances of an ordinary 
man for happiness, were much greater by following the hile, 
than by flying in its ^ face. He might still have a lickerish 
leaning towards the trade of Cacus ; but the suspicion that he 
might at some time or other fall in with a stronger power than 
his own, would keep ninety-niife hundredths of the 4:ommuaity 
within the pale of ' ne quis fur' The remaining hundredth 
might perhaps take to the caves, and declare it a delightful life; 
but the sober ninety-and-nine -and their posterity, whjui tihey 
saw the occasional members of the runagates blackening ifit 
sun, would only bless themselves that they had b^n^wise 
enough to chuse the better part ; and if an inquisitive philosopher 
pressed them for a reason why any man should sacrifice his 
personal impulses to the good of the. goeiet]^, they would ]^int 
to the ghastly memorials and leave the inference to hd cpmpidted 
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from the comparison of their own better estate. And in this or 
a somewhat advanced state of society, there would be no diffi- 
culty in discovering the same principle in operation in a less 
rude form. ^ Depremi non bgUa e$t Jama Treboni * ’ is the same 
motive in a gentler shape. If Horace had sSiid, ‘But Papa, if I 
ean do the deed and escape being caught then Horace pere 
would have replied, by asking how he knew he should not be 
caught. If the youngster had responded, that he should cer- 
tainly prefer the bait, even with the knowledge of the hook that 
was concealed in it, — his father would then have applieil him- 
self to the poi*tion of the argument which dwells on the inferior 
profit of the immediate gratification compared with the evil that 
is to be the result. In all this there seems to be no difficulty 
in satisfactorily eliciting the principle, that the reason why a 
man is to sacrifice his own present wishes or greatest happiness 
to the greatest happiness of the public, is because his relations 
with the public are so constituted, that the odds are that his 
sacrifice to the general happiness is incomparably the best 
thing for bimse^' in the end. 

The next discovery which would seem to lie open to an ob- 
servant speculator on the process going on, — or which at all 
events might be easily as the anatomists say demonstrated by 
anybody who had already got possession of the idea,— would 
be, that the rule which gave the greatest aggregate quantity of 
happiness, always gave the happiness of the greatest number oj' 
individuals. In other words, that beginning with the rule which 
gives the greatest aggregate enjoyed by somebody and every- 
body, there was no such thing as diminishing the happiness of 
twenty individuals under pretence of giving the amount of 
their^ loss in the shape of satisfaction to ten or one, without 
creating on the whole u diminution of the sum. And this 
upon the prineiple which it is easy, for any man to satisfy him- 
self of by putting himself into the situation of the opposing 
parties in turn, — that if half-a-crown each be taken from a score 
of men who are poor and weak, to be given to one who is rich 
ai9il strong, each hAlf-erown is of more importance to the poor 
man who loses it than to the rich who gains, and consequently 
the sum of all the losses is of more importance to the losers 
than the sum of all the gains to the gainers. 

However individuals might occasionally be disposed to wrest 
this rule for their- own purposes, there can be little doubt that 
they wou ld all be glad to appeal to it when the rule lay on their 

* *1^® r^utatioivof caught Treboaius, is iipthing to covet.’ Hepre- 
by Horace, as his father’s depionstradon to him in his youth, 
ftky he Aeuld avoid the risk of aetteni fqr crim, eon. 
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own «id«. And th^re is a aianifest pOpulftrUy and gtnml 
appliottbility about it, which tn^keQ it a tower of strength^^to 
whoever has it in his favour. This then is the rul^ wbioh 
would soon come to be trumpeted abroad under some such title 
as Justice, All men appeal to justice. Why do they appeal to 
justice? Simply because justice is the rule constituted end 
contrived witli the view to its being what all human cresr 
tures in their turn shall have an interest in appealing to. It 
does not follow that justice shall be perfectly understood or 
thoroughly wrought out in all its bearings, by any of the parses 
concerned j this would be requiring of the young world what 
the world s maturity may go on for ever to approach to. But. 
the prompting purport, the object, of the pursuit is clear. 

Soon after the idea of justice, there springs up in the minds 
of men the idea of another rule of conduct, possessing many 
affinities to the other, but founded on collecting the consequences 
of men’s actions from other sources thaii that interference of 
the society which is invoked under the name of justice. 
There are many acts which public interference cannot touch j 
or public interference may be evaded or escaped, and still 
there may be a train of consequences descending on the actor. 
And this new rule and its contrary, will be more or less obscqrely 
alluded to by the multitude, under the phrases of gtHid and And 
actions, virtuous and vicious^ moral and immoral. The last pair 
of expressions points strongly to the existence of a rule ; for it 
is presumable they do not mean manners ai\\i}L,m manners, but what 
is according to some rule of inanners and what is not. And what 
can the rule be, but as befoi*e, that which is calculated to produce 
the greatest happiness ? If nobody has ever pretended to point 
out any rule that is not resolvable into this, the point may be 
considered as established. It is true that men have talked an 
infinite quantity beside the mark ; but the Benthamite bow«^hot 
goes through all the rings lilie the arrow of Ulysses. 
for instance, have declared that certain actions were to be done 
or avoided, because they were honourable or dishonourable, 
decorous or shameful. What did this amount to, but that there 
were certain consequences resulting fi*om the opinioii of the 
public or of the individual himself, which were capable of over- 
balancing such inducements as .might exist to tlie oppoi^h 
course ? Others spoke abstractedly of the necessity of pursuing 
the public good ^ which was deficient only in the explanalimi^Cif 
the way in which the connexion waa established tetwoen the 
public good and that of the individual who was to And 

this in fact remains a pqint to this day open for in- 

vestigation $ a leading clue perhaps beingitl^ in th^ smijor 
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part if not all of the instances where public and private good 
appear to clash, the public good is unreal, fictitious, or per- 
haps public evil. Some again apparently took the plan of re- 
commending misery. Their highest merit was placed in priva- 
tions, macerations, stripes; But these too, were followers of 
the Greatest Happiness Principle, as CromwelPs follower said, 
after a sort ; for their reason invariably was, that thefee suffer- 
ings were to be followed at some future period by an over- 
bearing weight of happiness. The question therefore was not 
one of principle, but only of time and place. The Stylite was 
as greedy of happiness as Sardanapalus ; only he looked for it 
at a different season, and took a different road* One more race 
there was, who said that virtue ought to be followed because it 
was virtue and that any man who followed virtue for any 
reason but because it was virtue, had as good as no virtue at all. 
But even these must be convincible of admitting virtue to be a 
something to be desired ; though they show no reason why, 
beyond an identical proposition. And the admission that virtue 
is an object to be desired, appears to bring even this shadowy 
tribe within the range of the Greatest Happiness Principle. 

Morality then is the rule of conduct which if universally 
pursued would produce the greatest aggregate of happiness ; — 
a great light gained, though it does not incontinently follow, 
as some have demanded, that the knowledge of the principle 
should be attended with the knowledge of all possible applica- 
tions of it, any more than in the case of the principle of Gravi- 
tation. And one line %f inquiry which w ill perhaps be open to 
improvement as long as the world endures, is the digging out 
and applying to practical use the knowledge of the various ways 
in which the breaches of the general rule find their way into 
unpleasant operation on the individual. In which pursuit the 
proposition before-mentioned, that of the uncertainty of escape, 
appears to bear a prominent part. There is a tendency for 
drunkards to have red noses, and various other evils ^ some 
drunkards may escape them ; but the feeblest of all possible 
speculations, is to take the drunkard that escapes, and make him 
the measure of the policy of taking to drink. The question 
is not^ will it be a good bargain if I escape ; but is it a good 
bargain now, with all the chances that I may not escape. The 
object therefore shouM be to expand and elucidate the con- 
nexion between the breach of a certain rule and consequent 
,m£fering, for the benefit of those who have the act before them. 
.This ii Moral Philosophy. 

In all this thcire is no vain tinkling, izo babbling about ^virtue* 
ai%d otbelr things inexplicable or| unexplained ; ^1 is tangible. 
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intelligible, good for man’s edification, useful for his conduct as 
regards all possible suppositions of his past, present, and future 
estate ; capable of being interwoven with all and every system 
of religious belief, except such as bear upon their front the 
stamp of enmity to mankind. This is Bentham. 

But there are wider branches, and in which the fruit is still 
farther ftom being gathered to the full extent. Individuals 
everywhere are in contact with the complex thing called a 
government. The beau ideal might possibly be, that themselves 
should compose the government'; but the practice is evidently 
yet at a great distance from the theory. And however far the 
theory should ever be carried into execution, there must still • 
always be a small minority in numbers that constitute the body 
termed distinctively the government. It may be a body that is to 
be kept with more or less of precision within a certain rule by the 
agency of the rest of the community ; but at all events there 
must be a rule. What then is it to be ? And here the answer 
springs forward by analogy , — the Greatest Happiness. Of whom ? 
Of the governors or the governed > Of both together. And 
here is a field for all of the present and coming generation who 
have any touch of talent for historical elucidation, to trace not 
only the effects of certain rules of action and tho^ departure from 
thein on the general happiness, but in a peculiar manner to 
trace the interest which the governing parties separately possess 
in the preservation of the rule ; taking advantage of all the 
analogies presented by the less complicated subject of private 
Morality. A man is not to, make what^s not there ; but the 
man is a fool, that getting ‘hold of a respectable analogy, does 
not make himself sure of all that is to be had upon its track. 
Two points, therefore, for inquiry or notice at once present 
themselves. Is there a connexion traceable between the hap- 
piness of the governors and that of the community at large, of 
the same kind as betwepp the happiness of the individual and 
the community in the case of the Moral rule ? What says the 
old almanac history ? Evolve it, chase it, ferret it outj there 
is matter for a century of abler historiographers than the World 
has seen. And ever keep in view the second point ; which is, 
that the question is not whether bad governments have ever 
escaped punishment, but whether the odds of experience are 
in favour of a government’s governing in the interest of the 
community, or in the interest of somebody that is opposed to it. 
If the digestion of one bishopric, with its prebends and^smaller 
intestines, could be diverted to the elucidation of this class of 
verities, what a crop ofaiseful knowledge mighl be pajj^ired upon 
the world, even though confirmation should languish, and Visit- 
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ations should wax diiu^ in the ratio of the deduction from the 
previous funds for their support. 

And here emerges the meaning of one of those other mighty 
words which have always drawn mankind after them however 
imperfectly their true bearing might be \nowny-- Liberty. 
Who would not be free ? Everybody for himself at least, 
has said * We must be free/ What then has been 4he^neaning 
of this awful sound } Not, what has been the meaning of every 
kna\'^ that used or opposed it, — for who but themselves can tell 
what all imaginable knaves have meant ; but what has been 
the grand leading idea, which in all ages has led men to follow 
after the magic of this word, as including something which 
called on them to drop all minor consideration of loss - or gain, 
and come forward with bodies, children, goods, as Svilling sacri- 
fices if need were before the altar of this divinity ? The con- 
duct of universal man has declared by acclamation, that what 
they united in pursuing, getting aside errors in judgment on the 
means or of opinion on the form, was the relief from all 
interference of a govern nffent, except such as increased the 
general happums. Here then is Benthamism in the Home 
Department I bolding out the same analogies, and presenting 
the same mirror»for the trial of truth or falsehood, as in the 
previous branches. What a crackling is by this time in men*s 
ears, of the coming down of the tawdry lath-and-plaster palaces 
and tinkling pagotlas of sugar-candy, which interest and folly 
have intruded upon the walks of human life. What is Patriotism^ 
if it is to be cut clown to that attachment to countrymen which 
induces the joining to advance the general good, — >not a vague 
readiness to be the instruments of all and every profligate who 
shall chuse to beat up for recruits to do harm to others for his 
selflah ends ? What Loyalty, if it is to mean only the rational 
attachment of men to laws themselves have made, — and not a 
preparation for adhering to the first . public enemy w^ho shall 
pluck Up heart to proceed to oppress the state ? Sad is the 
wear and tear, dismal the expenditure of phrases thrown 
away to, waste^ which the progress of this philosophy threatens 
in the coming ages of the world. Who will be able to govern 
a people, when there is no me in talking nonsense to them ? 
Manifestly nobody but themselves. The faster therefore the 
people advance in the requisite knowledge, the more sure appa* 
rently are the lovers of order of preserving the object they ad- 
iiaife. , - 

At the people of this and other countries, notwithstanding 
the temporarv ch&ks arising from the ^ertion of the officers, 
are ua w&ola engaged in a mighty movement of .advance 
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upon this very point of improving the art and mystery of 
governors, it is allowable to dilate a little upon the nature 
their object. That object is decidedly the increase of the 
General Happiness; — not the happiness of one class or order 
distinguished from the happiness of the rSst of the community ; 
— nor yet the happiness of the rest as distinguished from the 
happines^of some class or order ; — but the aggregate happiness 
of all. And this throws wondrous light upon the reason^ 
ableness of the people’s actual demands, or of such- as may be 
gathered to be in their minds or in the contemplation of their 
leaders. For example, if they were bent upon meting out to 
their oppressors in the richer classes the measure with which 
they have .themselves been measured, —they would propose that 
voting should be limited to men possessing under 10/. a-year, 
that nobody should sit for a borough who had above dOO/., and 
600/. for a county,— and that no man should enter parliament 
who did not swear .to being a partner in the trade in foreign 
corn. If the people proposed this, tl»ey would propose the 
mathematical converse of the treatment they have received; and* 
as far as the rude justice is concerned which operates through 
the iex taliouis, it would be impossible to urge a word against 
the equity of the demand. But view the moderation aod long- 
suffering of the people. They have advanced no such claims as 
these. They have never said an eye for ^ an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, nor a pillage for a pillage. They have simply stood, and 
stand, upon progression towards the point where the greatest 
happiness of all, the suspected classes included, shall be con- 
sulted by admitting all to their due influence be it mueb or little- 
in the great market of suffrage. They want to take no 
property, they want only to have the use of their own; and they 
know and feel that so long as they have not at least the share of 
suffrage that would befall them in open market, they are in 
the same state of unmerited bondage, as if they were kept out 
of the literal market on tfie pretence that the rich might bu3^ 
They make no immediate demand touching the rate or time 
arrival ; but they hold fast to tbe*principle, and when they are ^ 
asked in church, they mean to multiply its partisans^ Theonly^ 
real question is, whether the principle does not concede too 
much ; whether the practical evidence that has* been ^ven of ^ 
the total incapacity of the richer classes when left to thenxilelV>e«h, ^ 
to ward off enormous evils from themselves and other 
does not exclaim trumpet-tongued on the necessity and|i€4ic^Qf ^ 
subjecting them for their own sakes to a grmier pci^||||^ 'ckielc 
than would arise out of the ultimate introduction/ ^ uoiy^ml ' 
suffrage. The solution perhaps wilt be in ih^ toeut 
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afforded to the richer classes by the interval during which the 
system is in progression. If during this interval they ‘‘ tak’ a 
thought and , mend, and no particular collision or suffering 
arises during the operation, it seems possible enough that 
the people .may forget their injuries and no^stand upon ulterior 
caution. 

, But there is yet another track in which the principCe of the 
greatest happiness is destined to be brilliantly diffused. There 
is the conduct of men towards one another in their congregate 
capacity of nations. That much is done already, is announced 
by the astounding fact, that Benthain was the inventor of the 
.word international^. He died two years ago at only eighty- 
four ; and before him, it appears that communities had not 
sufficiently meditated on the-nature of their relations, to create 
a demand for such a term. If heaven takes care of nations, 
what a stir must have been there on the arrival of the man 
that \nveiiteA international. And what a vista does the appli- 
cation of the principle in question open to the human race. If 
it does not, like Laplace’s principle of planetary compensations, 
hold forth a capability of eternity, it at all events seems to say 
that nations are in the infancy of their existence. There wants 
somebody to re-write Vattel and-— 

* Wicquefort, 

, And Puffendorf and Grotius 

many thanks to the Antijacobin for having strung their names 
together into some sort of reasonable memory. It is true that 
these authorities have not been without glimpses, or even strong 
and sturdy applications, of the principle of pursuing general 
good and avoiding unnecessary evil. But the principle is far 
from being carried out, in the way that will at some time be 
consequent on its extended illustration, and the aid and force 
derived from the analogies of its q,peration in other cases. 

How is the happiness of nations to be estimated ? As nations 
are 'Composed of individuals, the happiness of nations must be 
composed of the happiness of individuals. But there may be 
an effect upon individuals which comes to them in their private 
capacity, and an effect which comes to them through their 
nationality. If the Maltese and Barbary powers kidnap one 
another’s people, this may be. a suffering that comes to them 
in their private capacity. If the greater barbarian governments 

^ ‘ It was the ambition of a Roman Emperor to plant a word which 
should be allowed by after times to grow. Two words, at least, have been 
planted by Bentham, and adopted into our language, — the adj^sctive inter- 
national, the noun todification, with its conjug^es, to codify and codifiers.’ 
^Deontohgy. History of, by Editor, voh i. p. 322 . • 
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invade the civilized portion of Europe, the sufferings to men 
from this cause may come to them in great measure through 
their nationality. A man may not have received a sixpence 
from the Revolution of July, nor have lost a sixpence through 
the defeat of the efforts which followed on its suffocation ; and 
yet he may have gained greatly through his nationality in one 
case, ani have suffered in the other. This is a point the enemy 
will naturally try to raise a puzzle on. Again, what is the true 
state of the question of interference^ and of what goes by the 
name of propagandism^ which is incorporeal interference ? Is 
there any analogy to the right which men have always zpaiii- 
tallied, of preaching down, for instance, thfeves, — and not 
{^fetending to the declamations such thieves might utter against 
the unfairness of letting loose a propagatide against their trade J 
Is there any such thing as establishing a distinction, indepen- 
dently of the wishes of the parties immediately at issue, between 
things that ought to be propagated and things that ought not ; 
and though of course the preacher of heresy cannot expect to 
go ihto the thieves strong-holds without the chance of mal- 
treathient, is there any getting the masses that are outside to 
agree to laugh to scorn the idea of admitting any protest that 
shall Intend beyond the borders of iniquity ? It is well known, 
that eA the matter stands, the barbarous powers themselves 
exercisi a most insolent propagande ; and wherever men are 
gathered together for their own protection, there are they in 
the midw to threaten and to distract. Will this be always so ? 
It is a loib-hole, through which men may spy enough to make 
them ans^fcr, it will not. , ’ 

J ustice tlien, Morality, Horne Politics, Foreign Politics, have 
one commd^ back-bone that runs through all, and which he 
that does n^t discern, loses half the clue to his anatomy of the 
subdivisions^ What an invasion upon law-craft, and pulpit- 
craft, and Home and Foreign Secretaries craft, when; the 
Mechanics Institutes arts’ called in to sit in judgment on their 
claims. The multitude of mankind can hardly fail. to see, what 
a string they have got to pull at# If they could only* be per- 
suaded that the thing is not finished yet;^that it does^ not 
consist in hard words, but that there is really and trujy a 'great 
science or half-a-dozen great scie;ices opening out upon them, 
in which they have every chance to be beforehand, ai^ eiery 
the smallest inference from which, as fast as it comes into 
combination with the practical conviction of mankind, tells like 
a thunderbolt upon their . enemies ; — a large porttbn of those 
who now eat the scanty^ and bitter bread of oppi^essors, might 
look forward with at least the alleviation 6f hope. 

y Oh, xxi,~Westmin$ter^eview, c 
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Art. II. — The Van Diemens Land Almanack for the year 1833. 
J2mo. — Hobart Town : Edited and Printed by Henry Melville, 
Elizabeth Street. 

2. The Von Diemens Land Annual^ and Hobart Town Almanack for 
the year 1&33, with Seven Copper -jdate. Engravings. 12nio. 
— Hobart "i'own, Van Diemen's Land : Printed by .Tames Ross. 

3. The Hobart Town Monlhlij Magazine, Nos. /. and 8vo. — 

Van Diemen’s Land : Henry Melville, Elizabeth Street, Hobart 
Toui’i. 

titles of these woiks are prefixed to the present article, 
first, to show the progress which literature has made in the 
smallest of the Australasian colonies ; and, secondly, to take 
"advantage of certain observations therein contained on Prison 
discipline, deduced from facts in constant operation, witnessed 
on the spot, and it may be presumed, therefore, bearing an 
intrinsic value. 

In a recent publication, it is stated, that the whole of 
Australasia, including the two colonies of New South Wales 
and Vail Diemen’s Land, might be compared to a filled sack 
tied with a cord, the puckered mouth of the sack repre- 
senting in its situation and proportion the comparatively 
insignificant colony of Van Diemen’s Land. And yet this 
diminutive sjiot, this mere speck on the surface of the vast 
Southern Ocean, is rising fast into a powerful territory, and 
even now far excels its elder and more populous neighbour, 
in the extent, the capacity, and the ability of its literature. 
It has two Annual Almanacks, one Monthly Magazine con- 
ducted with spirit, and nine newspapers, seven of which are 
published in Hobart Town, and tvvo’at Launceston. 

' Thirty years ago,’ observes a writer in the Hobart Town Maga* 
zine, ' Van Diemen’s Land was worse than a wilderness, tlie 
abode only of the brutal savage and the not more brutal beast of 
prey. Human habitation it had none, save the wretched hut of the 
miserable native ; and nature revelled throughout the Whole island iii 
Its tnost rude and wildest riot. What is the case now ? The nucleus 
of a powerful territory luis been planted •, towns and villages have 
sprung Up in the very heart of the apparently impenetrable forest ; an 
extensive a nd increasing commerce* lias been established, and every 

• The tQtal number of vessels that arrived in the port of Hobart Town 
from the Ist of ^January, to the of Decetnher, 1832, exclusive of small 

craft from the neighbouring ports and the government vessels, is as 
follows i — 

. 51 ships - - - - 18,214 tons. 

26 brigs - , - . 4,201 

29 schooners - - - - 1,948 
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where are seen the marks of mart’s power aiul perseverance, triumphing 
over physical obstacles with a celerity ami certainty perfectly mar- 
vellous* Who, as he gazes upon any of the beautiful and finely- 
cultivated estates, with which the colony is now studded, can reconcile 
with their present luxuriant condition, the idea that they were once, 
and at no very distant period, covered with timber and stone? True 
it is, there^are in many instances, great facilities alforded both by Hie 
soil and the climate of this country j but these would liavc availed 
but little if they had not been judiciously turned to account by the 
reflection and industry of man/ 

In England Van Diemen’s Land is generally considered 
os a penal colony, filled for the moat part with the scum and 
refuse of the gaols and hulks, and if not absolutely over-run 
with natives and bush-rangers, still so infested with them as to 
become imbued with a species of perilous interest. Selfish and 
designing persons have done much to propagate and foster this 
pernicious delusion. Here is the strain in which one of 
these indulges ; — ' It is now universally admitted that our 
North American colonies present immense advantages over all 
other stations for the emigrant. New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land are abandoned by all judicious settlers. Pos- 
sessions are held there at the month of the pistol, and there is 
hardly any chance that agricultural pursuits can be made to 
answer in the end, in consequence of the unsettled condition 
of the loose and vagrant population, and the increasing inroads . 
of the natives.’ The only reasonable way of accounting for 
such declarations, is by supposing that the author possesses 
some two or three thousand acres in some of ' our North 
American colonies,’ which he is anxious to dispose of to some 
adventurous emigrant. 

Putting out of the question the perils and privations incident • 
to a voyage of sixteen thousand miles, the virtues and qualifi- 
cations of an emigrant who desires to do well in Van Diemen’s 
Land, are not very numefo’us. Industry, perseverance, sobriety, 
and patience, with a tolerable share of judgment and caution, 
in one word unvarying steadiness, are the principal; and if .to 
these be added a "small capital of a few hundred pounds, the^ 
freaks of Fortune iniist be very capricious indeed, if their 
possessor does not succeed to his heart’s content. Bui, it may 
be asked, — " Who hut an idiot, would emigrate at all, i^he had*; 
a capital of a few hundred pounds?’ In answer to which liiay 
be put the following case,— a case that might occur daily the^ 
next fifty years. Suppose an industrious, sober,’ and •frugal 
farmer, after twenty oi; thirty years of do\^nright -^lavefy, 
fighting manfully all the time against a most frightful host of 

^ ; c 2 • 
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direct and indirect taxation, and moving earth and heaven 
to pay his way ; with a wife as industrious, sober, and frugal 
as himself, and some half-dozen children in every respect 
worthy of their parents; — suppose such a man, upon a 
timely consideration of his affairs, were tc discover that a per- 
severance in his unequal warfare would entail upon him certain 
and inevitable ruin, while, by the very simple mode ofdisposing 
of his stock and regularly * selling off/ he could pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, and put five or six hundred pounds in 
his pocket to boot. Will not such a man very materially 
mend his condition by emigrating? 

On his arrival in Van Diemen's Land, his first object will 
be the purchase of some land, — for the * good old times' of 
gratuitous grants are all gone by, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the colony. By carefully selecting his square mile, consist- 
ing, in round numbers, of six hundred and forty acres, he will 
greatly facilitate his future labours ; and, with the assistance of 
his sons and the prisoner-servants who will be assigned to him 
by the government, he will soon 'clear' enough land to enable 
him to carry on his farming operations with spirit and profit. 
It shall be supposed he clears altogether about two hundred 
acres ; this, of course, cannot be done in a day, but it is done ; 
and what is Ke to do with the remainder? He may have a 
' run' for his cattle and sheep, so that he may supply the com- 
missariat or his neighbours with beef and mutton, and send 
home a few hundred pounds of wool from his year's 'clip.' If, 
in addition to this, he can contrive to let his wife attend to a 
dairy, and make ^ood butter and cheese, he will speedily find a 
ready market for its produce, and turn it all to very excellent 
account. Let it, all this time, be held in remembrance that in 
the colony, taxation, with all its grinding horrors, has not yet 
made much progress ; indeed, the various duties which are 
actually imposed, can hardly be dignified with the high-sound- 
ing title of taxes. 

After establishing the benefits which a settler in Van Diemen’s 
Land would certainly derive from a prudent and diligent exercise 
of his active energies, the next point is to notice the assertions 
that have been made, regarding the ' unsettled condition of the 
loose and vagrant population, and the unceasing inroads of the 
nattives.' " 

There is a passage in the Hobart Town Magazine which bears 

i ointedly on this subject. It occurs in a review of ' The Van 
>ieinen^s Land Almanack for 1833.' 

. '/Truly,’ says this writer, ' has the edjtor styled the aborigines a 
Vliry interesting portion of his subject. . It presents many melancholy 
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points for reflection^ and comprises sad and horrible examples of the 
atrocity and cruelty of man^ under circumstances of the most trilling 
instigation. We doubt, and ever have doubted, the moral right, even 
under every circumstance of provoking aggravation, of destroying 
systematically and by wholesale, the aborigines of this country. As 
to the expediency, — nay, we will say, the actual necessity of such a 
course, — w§ are free to admit, that it was rendered urgent and impe- 
rative by the sedulous and skilful aggressions of the natives j but, 
then, a simple but startling question obtrudes itself : — ** What was 
the cause of these aggressions T’ We could write a volume in answer 
to this ; we will, however, content ourselves with merely recording 
one simple anecdote. During the first ten years of the colony, the 
vicinity of the Coal River was much infested with the natives j they 
probably found that district congenial to the purposes of their simple 
subsistence, and attached to the spot, did not like to leave it. But, 
then, the '' white man” — of all tyrants the most tyrannical, — came to 
" settle” there, with his flocks and herds, his family and his stock- 
keepers. The native regarded the intrusion with distrust — it may be 
with displeasure,— but he offered no molestation ; he did not even 
point his spear at the dog which was wantonly sent to worry him. 
Well, the white man” settled on the banks of the river j his flocks 
and herds were turned out to graze on the ^^run,” and his stock- 
keepers had each his duty assigned to him. Of ail brutes wearing the 
human form and assuming its attributes, some of tile early stock- 
keepers were the most brutal — the most diabolical. No atrocity was 
too horrible j no deed too dark and sanguinary for tlieir depraved and 
debased debauchery ; and if ever the Enemy of Mankind possessed the 
human form, he revelled to his heart’s content in that of these vil- 
lainous stock-keepers. One of these scoundrels on the Coal River, 
named Carrots, since dead, (and the wretch died in his bed, we 
believe) " took a fancy” to the wife of one of the natives : of course 
he was determined to possess her, and in his attempt to carry her off 
he found it convenient to kill her husband. This was a matter of no 
consequence then ; but what did the brute do ? How did he aggravate 
his crime ; for his black heart, satiated as it was with similar outrages, 
wanted some additional stirpulus.^^ He actually cut off the murdered 
man’s head, hung it round his neck, and compelled the unfortunate 
widow to accompany him to his hut thus diabolically decorated ! 
Nor was this all : the beast boasted df his brutality— boasted of it to 
men wearing the garb of humanity, but most probably wanting all its 
beat and dearest attributes ! What follow’ed this base and abominable 
outrage? What might have been naturally expected— the plunder of 
the settlers’ flocks and herds: and then was the tocsin soundecLfor th^ 
extermination of the natives, systematically and by wholesald^ ^ 
No. /. pp. 30, 31. 

t 

From this time, the extermination of the natives, or at all 
events, the prevention of their ‘ inroads,’ became a prominent 
objegt of the government \ and as this is a subject extremely 
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inlerosiing in itself, and apparently very fur from being properly 
u»j(Jerstood here, no apology needs be presented fur entering 
into its eonsideration. 

After an incessant series of reciprocal outrages between the 
bush-rangers and stock-keepers on one side, and the natives on 
the other*, a government notice was issued on the 29th of 
November 182(i, wherein, after reference to the series of out- 
rages perpetrated by the aborigines, and a statement of his 
Excellency's uniform anxiety to inculcate a spirit of forbearance 
towards them, it was promulgated, — 

^ I. Tliat in the event of a felony being committed, or of an 
apparent deternii nation existing on the part of the native tribes to 
attack, rob, or murder the white inhabitants, any persons might arm, 
and joining the military, contribute to drive them by force to a safe 
distance. 

*2, That they might be apprelicnded, and if resistance were offered, 
force might he rcsf)rte(l to for that purpose, by any persons acting 
under the direction of a magistrate or jiejice-olTicer, in case of their 
assembling in stu'Ii manner as to excite fear, or betraying an intention 
- to do any harm, short of felony, to the pcr.son or property of any 
one. 

* fh "J^hat if any natives should have actually committed felonies, 
the magistrates shall use all exertions to discover and apprehend, on 
their warrant, the principals coneorned therein, and that the oflicer 
executing the same might employ force if the offenders could not 
otherwise be taken, or if acts of violence or intimidation were resorted 
to by them on their behalf. 

‘ 4'. That any person having actually witnessed the commission of 
a felony, might raise the neighbourhood and pursue and seize the 
offenders by all such mcfins as a constable might use/ — Van Dltmen's 
Land A/manack for 1838, p. 9.1. 

These regulations do not seem to have been very implicitly 
obeyed; at all events, tliey were* not effective in preventing the 
aggressions of the natives, for on the.s/ime day of the year fol- 
lowing, a second government notice appeared, referring to the 
renewed outrages of the blacks, and directing tlie magistrates to 
act up to the letter of the previous ‘Notice.’ At the same lime 
{See Aimanack) the Lieutenant Governor stated, that suflicient 

* In the course of this cruel and lawless hostility, two natives were 
foriuHlly tried for murder in the Hupremc Court at Ilohart Town; and 
heiiii^ convictcil on tlie clciircst evidence, they were publicly executed on 
the 2Gth of September, 182d. The policy of this proceeding has hecn 
inore tlian (piestioned ; as it increased to a frightful extent the bitter 
animosity of the Uucks, and effectually put an end to all hope of a paciiic 
negotiatiiyi with them ; a consummation, it*is Conjectured^ by no means 
iiiiprobitble, liad proper and judicioui tneasures teen pursued. 
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troops to give confidence to the inhabitants, would be at the 
disposal o(‘ the civil power in every district; but expressed his 
wish to have it understood, that his own confidence chiefly 
reposed in the adoption of vigorous measures by the magistraies 
and constables, who were expected to unite every degree of 
prudence and humanity, with the energy and decision so neces* 
sary on this distressing occasion. 

But this proposed remedy did not reach the evil it was in- 
tended to eradicate; and on the 5th of April 1823, a more 
dignified * Notice’ appeared in the form of a Proclamation, issued 
‘ for the protection of the natives against the attacks of aggres- 
sion, violence, and cruelty, committed on them by the stock-- 
keepers and others, his Majesty’s subjects, and for the purpose 
of causing the natives to retire from the settled districts of the 
island, in consideration of their continuing to perpetrate fre- 
quent unprovoked outrages on the persons and property of the 
settlers, and to commit repeated wanton and barbarous murders 
and other crimes.’ To prevent as far as possible the conse- 
quences of these disastrous collisions, the proclamation now 
alluded to established a line of military posts along the con- 
fines of the settled districts, beyond which the natives were 
forbidden to advance ; and every method was adppted, both by 
the government and its auxiliaries, to make known to the blacks 
the nature and purport of the proclamation. Still, however, 
the blacks continued their depredations, wliich were resolutely 
and destructively carried on, in defiance of a declaration of 
martial law, and of the pursuance of every reasonable measure 
of prevention. 

It may be readily supposed, that the secluded settlers in the 
interior were exposed to much injury and peril by the insidious 
attacks of the natives ; tlie local government, therefore, felt ex- 
tremely anxious effectually to put an end to the evil,-^nd finding 
the measures that have been mentioned perfectly unavailing, 
plan was adopted in J830, ‘the object of which was to force 
tlie whole of the aboriginal population into one corner of the 
island, forming a peninsula with a very narrow isthmus, and 
which was thought capable of being easily rendered impassable 
to the natives, when once inclosed within its limits.’ To 
accomplish this great undertaking, the government caJIed 
earnestly upon the inhabitants, to co-operate with the authori* 
ties, and ' so well was the call answered, with sq pore and 
disinterested a zeal was the whole population animated^, that a 
force of no less than four thousand civilians was assembled on 
the day appointed, ready to undertake what^er duties ware 
assigned them. This hurst of patriotic zeal was even carried 
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filrther; for many of the inhabitants of Hobart Town and 
Launceston, who were unable, by age or other causes, to take 
the field, rendered equally good service by volunteering to per- 
form the whole garrison duty of the two towns ;'thus placing at 
the disposal of government a number equal to themselves of 
soldiers, who accordingly proceeded to the more active duties 
of the campaign.* . * 

This 'warlike ‘gathering’ of the colonists was technically 
termed '.the Line,* a title it still sarcastically retains ; and its 
operations were arranged upon the good old Highland plan 
described in Waverley, and the wild natives were to be driven 
into a corner, like so many Scottish red-deer. The Lieutenant- 
governor, wisely resolving to share the hardships as well as the 
glories of the campaign, headed the expedition, and, with few 
exceptions, every man who could shoulder a gun or flourish a 
sword, readily joined it. Forth then they marched, resolutely 
and in high glee, into the ‘ bush ;* but, however elevated might 
have been their ardour when they first set out, it was speedily 
fated to undergo a considerable depression. Those who are not 
^well experienced in the mode of traversing the ‘bush* of Van 
Diemen’s Land,— and many of these valorous civilians had never 
before set foot* in it, — can have but a faint conception of the 
almost insurmountable impediments which oppose the wanderer 
at every turn. Even small parties of four or five are subjected 
to no ordinary difficulties, — what, then, could a multitude of 
four or five thousand expect or anticipate ? Those who were 
not misted by the enthusiasm of the moment, truly predicted 
the utter failure of this formidable Expedition ; and, as far as 
its more marked and immediate object was concerned, it cer- 
tainly did fail in a very remarkable manner; for, it is believed, 
that during the whole two months of its action, only one poor 
decrepid native was captured, or even seen ; while it has been 
' since ascertained, that the daily opevJitions and advances of 
'the Line,* were cautiously and carefully watched by the 
.natives, whose intimate knowledge of the country, and whose 
natural cunning and sagacity,* enabled them easily to do so 
without the slightest risk of discovery. 

Notwithstanding, however, the failure of the expedition, as 
regarded the accomplishment 'of its grand primary object, tlie 
most beneficial results have accrued from the mere attempt 
which was made to effect it. The same means which the 
natives .possessed, of watching undiscovered the progress and 
operations of ‘ the Line,’ have imparted to them the salutary 
information, that the whole colony is arifted against them ; and 
that any} unprovoked outrage on their parts will be instantly and 
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certainly avenged. Another circumstance, too, of a far more 
engaging character, hastened very materially to curb the ferocity 
of the natives. Ah enterprising individual of the name of 
Robinson, who had been previously a thriving master-mechanic 
at Hobart Town, volunteered to take charge of an establishment 
for the reception of such natives as might be accessible to the 
advantages of civilization. Under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed by the government, and indeed forming an 
integral part of it, Mr. Robinson has succeeded in persuading 
a whole tribe to allow themselves to be removed to a neighbour- 
ing island, where they are to be ‘ protected, civilized, and 
instructed in those habits, pursuits, and enjoyments, which 
exalt human beings above the brutes that perish/ 

Too much reliance, however, ought not to be placed upon 
this amiable mode of conciliating the natives. Of all beings 
wearing the human form, the Aboriginal inhabitants of Van 
Diemen’s Land are perhaps the most debased and bar- 
barous. Their complexion is jet black, their hair coarse and 
woolly, their features flat, disagreeable, almost hideous. They 
go perfectly naked, and live entirely in the woods, with no 
other habitation than a hollow tree, or cave, or at best a 
miserable hut rudely constructed of sticks and bark. Their 
mind is as dark and debased as their bodies. Their manners 
and habits are characterized by the low instinctive craftiness 
and cunning, the exercise of which is alone adapted to their 
precarious and predatory mode of existence. With the cun- 
ning of the fox they combine the active ferocity of the tiger; 
and as the wild animals of their country resemble none other in 
the known world, so do they differ from all human beings 
hitherto discovered by the restless spirit of enterprize. In a 
word, they possess in'a remarkable degree the highest attributes 
of brute instinct, rendered more powerful and more pernicious 
by the perverted glimmering of reason, with which even 
the low&t in the scale of humanity are to a certain extent 
endowed. Imagine, for a moment, the brutal passions of 
such beings, enraged and excited by a series of the most 
abominable, and, in the first instance, unprovoked outrages, 
and then contemplate the probability of their civilization by the 
very people, who exhibited towards them on their first acquaint- 
ance so many tender mercies. A few stragglers, caught per- 
chance when almost perishing from hunger, — or even a broken 
or scattered tribe, fallen in with when flying from a conquering 
enemy, — may give ample occupation to Mr. Robinson^s exer- 
tions, and infinite sco|)e for the philosophical labours of the 
committee ; but a very slight acquaintance with huinan nature, 
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either in its highest or lowest grades^ would be quite sufficient 
to prove the utter inutility of this civilizing scheme. Asa 
proof of this, it is sufficient only to relate the following circum- 
stance, which occurred at Launceston, the western capital of 
the island, in January 1833, and which is copied with a few 
verbal alterations, from the ‘ Launceston Ijjdependent.' — 

' On Sunday night, 27th January, the three Aborigints, who 
have been recently perambulating the streets of Launceston, 
made their escape. Mr. llobinson, it appears, had formed so 
good an opinion of these men, that he was induced to take them 
from the jail and place them under little or no constraint The 
blacks showed every sign of being perfectly satisfied till Sun- 
day morning, when one of them observed some fires on the 
North Eastern hills, which were immediately pronounced to be 
'black man^s fires/ They appeared particularly elated, dancing 
for joy, and telling every body that black men were near. 
Towards midnight it was observed their fire, which they 
always kept burning, had gone out, but this did not excite 
suspicion, and it was not until the following morning, that 
their escape was discovered.^ 

Here, then, is a proof of the attachment which these w ild, 
untutored beings possess for their original savage life ; while 
it points out, at the same time, how easily the slumbeiing 
energies of this rude attachment are excited. These indivi- 
duals were enjoying every comfort of civilized life,-r-nay, they 
were a sort of pets with the inhabitants of Launceston, and were 
fully imbued with the importance of the interest which they 
created, The red fire on the hill. However, recalled scenes of 
former toil, but of unrestricted liberty; it was ‘ black man’s fire,' 
perhaps that of their own tribe, and within a few hours reach. 
Here was temptation not to be resisted.* The editor of the 
‘ Launceston Independent,' concludes the account of their 
escape with the following remark.— 

' We are sorry that these men have betaken themselves again to 
the bush, not so much on account of fearing their future attacks, for, 
from the treatment they have expefienCeil, we fancy a good feeling 
prevails on their part towards the white population ; but we are sorry 
on account of the poor creatures themselves, who have now iig'aiu 
become targets for the aim of any man who carries a mnsket and 
chooses to fire at them. As soon as Mr. llobinson arrives, it is be- 
lieved he will set out in search of the party, and with his well known 
experience he will doubtlessly soon be enabled to find traces which 
will uUiiiHitely lead to their discovery.’ 

Jp ’^11 this, however, there appears nothing that opposes the 
concluding* stittement of the writer the ' Alraanack/ who 
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says, that^ ' At the present moment, vvc rejoice to sayi no 
atrocities are committed, no fears are entertained, peace and 
good-will seem established, and it is almost forgotten, that 
such a thing as apprehension from the incursions of the Abo- 
rigines ever existed.’ So much then for the ‘ increasing 
inroads’ so authoritatively asserted by the advocate of * our 
North Ameiicfiu Colonies/ 

I3ut the principal object of the present Article, is the Prison 
Discipline m Van Diemen's Land. 

On thisj there present themselves two* leading and important 
considerations ; First, the character of the punishment — Se- 
condly, its effects upon the reformation of the offender. 

An idea very extensively prevails, that — as the phrase 
runs — ‘ transportation is no punishment / a notion which the 
press of Tasmania, with only one exception, has condemned in 
no very mild or measured terms. ‘ 1 had particular oppor- 
tunities,’ says Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, * of observing the impres- 
sion made upon the minds of convicts under sentence of trans- 
portation, because, in the first place, there is always a consider- 
able number of such persons in Newgate ; and secondly, Newgate 
is a sort of lodging-house for convicts corning from the country 
prisons : they remain there fgr a short time^ but quite long 
enough to give anybody who is an inmate of a prison, au 
opportunity of observing the impression upon their miiids. I 
took very great pains during the course of three years to observe 
the state of mind of those persons, and I do not now remember 
a single instance in which a prisoner appeared to me deeply 
affected by the prospect of being transported to the Colonies, 
when he expected to go there, and bent upon attaining a degree 
of wealth and happiness such as he liad no prospect of attaining 
in this country. Amongst a number of persons sentenced to 
transportation, and jiving tpgether, I have generally found one, 
and sometimes two or three, who had already been in the 
Colonies j and it is very seldom a session passes at the Old 
Bailey, without the conviction of some man, who had been 
transported before ; coqsqqueiitly the convicts associating with 
these men, have the best opportunity of hearing reports as to 
the state of the convicts in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. These reports are alw.ays exceedingly favourable; in 
many cases, no doubt, they are much exaggerated \t\ favour of 
the convict, because a man who returns from transportation 
takes pleasure in making people believe that he has cheated the 
law, and that he has enjoyed himself notwithstanding the 
sentence passed against him. But whilst s^ftyie allowance must 
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be made fgr this exaggeration of the returned convict, the story 
he has to tell is, when true, a very favourable one in the estima- 
tion of these people. He states such facts as, that a great 
number of the persons who keep carriages in Sydney were once 
convicts, and he gives the names of those persons, and describes 
how they, in the course of a very few years, have raised them- 
selves from the situation of convicts, to that of the most import- 
ant persons in point of wealth, perhaps, in the Colony. All 
these representations are received with great delight by the 
convicts, and those who think upon the subject at all, go out 
with the prospect of benefiting themselves and doing well.’ 

There is other evidence to adduce in that of Mr. James 
Busby, late Collector of Internal Revenue in New South 
Wales. 'I have known individuals’ says this gentleman, 
'who have committed crimes to get to New South Wales, and 
I think I have known of people who have endeavoured to 
induce their relatives or connexions to commit crime, in order 
to get them sent out.’ Again, Mr, Potter Macqueen, whose 
testimony will not bear the slightest doubt, states, in evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, that he considers 
the condition of the convict labourer in New South Wales as 
infinitely superior to that of the •agricultural labourers of this 
country; ‘and I have found,’ he continues, ‘from my own 
experience as a magistrate, that many persons have asked me, 
what extent of crime would insure them transportation V 

The evidence quoted bears more immediate and direct refer- 
ence to New South Wales than to Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
most forcible of Mr. Wakefield’s observations certainly apply 
more particularly to the elder and more populous colony. 
When he states, that the convict returned from transportation 
tells those tvho are under sentence, that ' a great number of 
the persons who keep carriages in Sydney were once convicts,’ 
he states qt truth as notorious as the sun ; and although the 
‘ emancipists ’ as they are termed are by no means so numerous 
or so important in Van Diemen’s Land*, there are still some 
individuals of this class who have amassed considerable wealth, 
and who hold a very respectable rank in the Colony, 


• There are two causes which have hitherto operated against the 
advancement of the Emancipists, as a class, in Van Diemen’s Land ; first, 
the comparatively young existence of the Colony ; and secondly, its having 
been originally, and for some years, a penal settlement for the convicted 
•felons of New South VVales,— individuals, it majbe presumed, not very 
likely to shine fonspicuously hereafter as wealthy^erahncipists. 
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In the ' Van Diemen's Land Almanack/ as well as in the 

Annual/ the consideration of prison discipline cfccupies a 
conspicuous situation. In the former however, the editor con- 
tents himself with the collection of a few striking facts, sub- 
versive of the doctrine that ‘transportation is no punish- 
ment / while Dr. Ross, in the latter, has given to the public an 
elabora4e ‘ Essay/ the matured fruit of several years experience. 

The means of punishment and reformation employed in Van 
Diemen’s Land, are founded upon, and derived from, three 
leading principles,— separation, watchfulness, and restraint; and 
in order to show how beneficially they operate in the Colony in 
question, it is necessary to point out the surveillance to which 
the convict is there subjected on his arrival. 

‘ Even on his very landing,' says Dr. Ross, ‘ the mental punish- 
ment of the convict commences. * * ^ The Principal Superintend- 
ent, and the Muster-Master, commence taking an accurate account 
both of his person, and of every circumstance that can be collected 
from himself, or is recorded of his former life or character. He is 
placed in a gauge to measure his height} his complexion, hair, 
features, and so forth, are carefully noted down 5 his body is examined 
to discover any particular marks, that may serve to identify him in 
case he should ever attempt to abscond. And strange to say, these 
people very commonly employ much of their time cm the. passage out, 
in puncturing and marking with gun-powder their hands, arms, and 
breasts, with various letters and figures, which being indelible, often 
assist the constables in apprehending them.* 

‘ On landing they are marched up from the beach to the large caols 
called the prisoners barracks. There, attended by the Chief Police 
Magistrate, the Principal Superintendent of Convicts, the Superin- 
tendent of the Prisoners Barracks, and other officers, as well as by the 
Surgeon-Superintendent and the Master of the Ship to deliver up 
their charge, the Lieutenant-Governor inspects and scrutinizes them 
one by one, while the Principal Superintendent points out the destina- 
tion of each as recommended Jjy the “ Board of Assignment,” in the 
service of the several settlers, who had applied for men in rotation. 
His Excellency makes v^ry minute inquiries as to the conduct of each 
prisoner aboard the vessel, and ascertains whether any one among 
them has any just complaint to make of the treatment he had experi- 
enced during the voyage. Having thus carefully gone over all, he 
addresses them in a body, he reminds them of the misemble 
situation to which they have reduced themselves by transgressing the 
laws of their country } he exhorts* them in the most compassionate 
terms to take warning by the past, to commence a new life^ itf the 
new country in which they are now placed ; he points out to them 
very strong terms, that the only way to wipe out the stainjthat now" 
disgraces them, to regain their lost character, is steadily to pursue n 
line of good conduct, patiently to submit to and comply with thelavva 
and regulations to which they are now subjected, to be respectful and 
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obedient to their employers: on the other hand he cautions them 
against the certain consequences of an opposite course $ he warns Iheni 
that their conduct will be most narrowly looked into j that the most 
minute fault will be recorded- against them^ and will stand in the way 
of any future application for mdiHgence to the (government ; he 
describes^ in very vivitl colours, the series of graduated punishments 
that awaits (hem, if they should persist in their vicious habits, and 
which .we have endeavoured to detail ; he especially warns them 
against the horrid vice of drunkenness, which is, in so many instances, 
the forerunner of all other crimes,, and which so frequently leads its 
victim to a premature death, by an emaciated frame, or the gallows.* 
^Essay in Annual, p. 90, 91- 

Whatever favourable notions the convict might have hitherto 
entertained regarding the comforts and blessings of transport- 
ation, this plain and salutary ' address ^ of his Excellency is 
very properly calculated to put to flight ; and the discipline to 
which he is subjected proves^ in a very short time, a plain and 
practical iliusiration of the truth and sincerity of his Ex* 
cellency’s promises* 

’ If a prisoner has not committed any very heinous olFence, 
and if his conduct on the voyage has been tolerably correct, he 
is placed amon^ those who are considered capable and 
deserving of filling the situations of ' assigned servants in 
Other words, of labourers, or hired servants, in the service of the 
several settlers ; while those whose conduct and character are 
notoriously bad, are not allowed the privilege of this indulgence. 

‘ If a man be vvell-dispOsed, penitent, and resolutely determined 
^0 lead a‘new life, no better opportunity could be devised than 
thatr which is afforded him by his situation as an assigned ser^ 
vanti Labour, of course, is strictly and unceasingly enjoined : 

. and labour, too, not immediately or at first very obviously con- 
ducive to the labourer’s own benefit. But a man whose 
disposition is gOod, will cheerfully identify himself with the in- 
terests of, his master, provided always, and above all things, that 
the.master evinces a necessary regard toward the welfare of his 
Bondsman. The Government has used every exertion to pro- 
vfde for the comfort of the diligent ‘ assigned servants,’ and the 
follo.wing are the regulations promulgated for this purpose. — 

]. ' In order that no excuse for the non-performance of a just pro- 
portion of labour may be adduced by the convict, it will be the indis- 
pensable duty of his mjtster to furnish him with tfie-followiilg rations 
^per week t— meat, lo|lbSi flour, 10^ dittos sugar, 7 oz. ^ soup, 3^ 
ditto; aiwi salt, ^ ditto. ''Any further quantities of these articles, or 
any tea ^r tobacco, are to.be supplied at the discretion of the master, 
111 easi^be shall thinic them proper or necess^K^i as a. stimulus to (n- 
4u«try,’or under any special circumstances. I 
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IL ^ It will nisd be the duty of the master to furnish eadb 
with woollen slop clothing, two suits ) stock-keepers boots, Ihffe 
pairs j siiirts, four ; caps or hats, one per annum j Adding to dousilt 
of fi paillasse stuifed with wool, two blankets/ ami a rug> to be coit- 
sidered the propertyof the master, ^ncF retained by him on the .dis^' 
chaij^e of the servant, — of a quality equal to tliose issued from the 
public stores. . . . * 

III. ‘ l*he supply of food find clothing above specified, with conv- 
fortable lodging find medicine in the event of sickness, being deemed 
fuliy equivalent, no payment of wages is ili future to be demanded by. 
the convict^ and It is strongly rcconimetuled that none shall be allowed. 

IV. * The arrangement thus prescribed will be specified in an in- 
strument of assignment, the conditions of which will be rigidly 
enforceth* 

In addition to these regulations, the prisoner, on bis assign- 
ment, receives from the public stores a complete suit of clothing, 
for which his master pays the sum of one gUinjea. By Ims 
plan the Government liopes to obviate the dissatisfaction ko 
frequently expressed at receiving servants insufflcieqtly clothed. 

The regulations respecting female servants are not so elaborate, 
the Government having, in all cases as regards them, left a great 
deal to the will and judgment of the settler. As respects the 
essential articles of diet and clothing, the follpwing rules are 
laid down : — 

' The weekly rations to consist of lbs. of flour, 5| lbs. of meat, 
two ounces of tea, jlb. of sugar, -2 oz. of soap#, If oz. of salt. 

' The wearing apparel to consist of, per annum, one cotton gown, 
two bed-gowns or jackets, three shifts, two flannel petticoats, two 
stuff ditto, three pairs of shoes, three calico caps, three pairs of stOck*^ 
ings, two neckerchiefs, three check-aprons, one bonqet. ' 

^ The above articles of dress to be of a plain or neat description# 
not exceeding the cost of seven pounds per annum j and beyond 
which allowance the Lieutenant-Governor strongly recommends that ' 
no female convict should be renninernted. 

f Each assi^jned servant* is also to be furnished with bedding, to 
consist of a paillasse stuffed with wool, two blankets, and a rug^ which 
are to be considered the property of the master, and retained. by him 
on the discharge of the servant/ ' ' 

Thus far the Government regulations ; but it is very seldom 
that they are strictly acted upon. The agricultural, shttlej*/ 
whose establishment is extensive^ and who has twenty or more 
men in his employment, may, as it is called,'* put them on;theif 
rations but generally, they have an unlimit^ allowance of 
meat, flour, and vegetables/with a certain quan'iity of lea and 
tobacco ; and certainly,^as far aa lodging, To<^,«and clothing are 
Opftcerned, the majority of assigned servants have nothing tp * 
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complain of. This system of assigning servants may be viewed 
as one of the most valuable and efficacious instruments within 
the whole range of prison discipline. It is under the watchful 
and salutary surveiliance of this sort of servitude, — where the 
slightest offence will . surely nieet with severe’ and summary 
punishment, and where every attempt even, .at a bad action will 
receive its reward, — that the bad may be induced to re/orm, and 
the well-disposed and penitent find every encouragement to 
persist in their meritorious intentions. Entrusted to a certain 
extent with the exercise of their own free-will, if they are 
treated with common humanity, and if but a reasonable degree 
of attention be paid to their welfare, those men must indeed be 
bad-hearted and debased who will not suffer themselves to be 
favourably influenced by such treatment. Even the very nature 
of their occupation, if they have but a glimmering of thought 
and feeling left in their bosoms, must conduce very materially 
to the instigation and encouragement of those emotions which 
may eventually terminate in a sound and thorough repentance. 

* Did it ever occur to the authorities, ' asks the Essayist in the Van 
Dienien*s Land Annual, ^ to compare the labour in the gaols at home 
with that in Van Diemen's Land ? Can any occupation within the 
walls of a prison, — can the walking on a tread-wheel, even in solitary 
compartments, have that moral effect on the mind and habits of the 
culprit, which agricultural labour in a new country, — which convert- 
ing the waste into fruitful soil amidst the wilds of nature, must pro- 
duce? In Coklbath-fields, and many other prisons in England, the 
tread-wheel is turned simply as an instrument of pain or jiunishment, 
—not to grind corn, or for any other profitable purpose. The convict 
feels that he is toiling, but he is sensible tilso that he is toiling in vain, 
— while he looks upon society round him, upon the fields or elsewhere, 
and he sees the mass of guiltless poor toiling voluntarily for their 
bread still more severely. The infliction of the law teaches him this 
crUel lesson, — that labour, which Providence has assigned to the great 
mjviority of the unoffending creation,* is all the punishment, even in a 
nfitigated degree, which, the law attaches* to his crimes. Is labour, 
then, which is the natural lot of all men, a punishment ? It un- 
doubtedly is in the first instance tp the idle and dissolute, but time and 
practice speedily reconcile even them tp its performance. This is a 
mechanical part of reform, while to the honest and industrious it is an 
innate pleasure. But how far more reclaiming than the tread-wheel, 
is exercise of thewery hardest kind among the works of nature ! Can 
the eye of the most wicked, most viciously inclined, look upon 
the wide-spi^ding lawns, the rising hills and mountains, the 
instructive and eloquent forests, the flowing rivers, or the murmuring 
streamlets clothed with the most enchanting shrubs and flowers of 
this island, without self-reprdaeh, without spme sting of remorse ? 
** Can I/* will say, ‘'be thus criminal,' bq thhs so basely ungrateful. 
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while nature, with beneficent hands and outstretched arms, thus 
draws me to repentance ? *' VVe do not say that all feel this, but it is 
impossible that a large proportion, even of the most hardened of men/ 
can be placed in such a situation from day to day, and not be sensible 
of something of the kind.’ — Essay , pp. 93, 94'. 

It is an indulgence in overcharged representations like these, 
that has* impressed our Legislators with such erroneous 
notions of transportation as a punishment, and that has con- 
sequently led to the shedding of more human blood than the* 
tears of all the Tories — from Sir Robert Peel down to the 
Editor of the. Morning Post— will ever be able to wash away. 
What would any of our old-fashioned legislators, — those high 
and mighty men to W’hom the life of a poor malefactor — a 
poacher, for instance — was of infinitely less value than that of 
the brute he might have ensnared ; — what would any of these 
have said? And what will they say, when they read this rhap- 
sody ? They wdll say, as they have said, that the object con- 
templated in sending out prisoners, is their punishment, — their 
extreme, unvarying, immitigable punishment ; — and forthwith 
is issued a list of government orders, — of which will presently 
be recorded a specimen, — and the poor wretches of convicts, 
already in many instances treated more like bruttfs than human 
beings, are exposed to additional rigour and additional tyranny. 

The view hitherto taken of the condition and treatment of 
assigned servants, has displayed only the bright side of the 
picture, and it is now necessary to contemplate some of its 
shadows. — Every prisoner is amenable to the severest legal 
coercion ; being, in fact, a 'lawful slave to a lawful master. He 
is not allowed (speaking of the law% and not of the fact) 
the exercise of either his time or his talents for his own advan- 
tage, nor is he suffered to possess property, even if he had 
friends who would place it at his disposal. If he be assigned 
to a private individual, he must be bond fide in the service of 
that individual. He is not allowed to live away from his roof, 
— he mufet not be paid wages, — neither must he woi’k for himi- 
self he can go no where without a pass, and although enjoying 
comparative liberty, he is under the closest control imaginable. 
The Colonial laws against harbouring prisoners are extremely 
peremptory and severe, visiting with heavy fin^s all transgres- 
sors ; and the power which a master possesses'over his 'servant 
is excessive. 

To render this pow’er still more oppressive, and the cdfiditioA 
of the bondsman still more galling, there is notibn among 
many of the higher order? of the people in Van Diemeq’s Land, 
that the slightest consideration shown towards a convict is ^ 

VOL. XX4. — Westminster' Review^ n 
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derogatory to their dignity, and unbecoming their rank in 
society. This notion is fostered and unceasingly encouraged 
by the approbation which it meets w'ith from some of the leading 
members of the local governirrent ; and it is' by no means 
unusual for a candidate for a government situation to be 
warned by his experienced friends against any exlnbition of 
kindness towards the prisoner-population. Much do these 
heartless individuals care about the reformation of their 
•assigned servants, and just as much do they care about their 
comfort; but labour, the most constant and severe, will they 
require, and rigidly exact ; and if this be'not performed, thelasfi 
of the executioner will prove a ready stimulus to the dormant 
energies or slumberiiig inclination of the convict-labourer. In 
Van Diemen^s Land the punishment of flogging is resorted to 
upon almost every occasion where the offence is not serious 
enough to require trial, — and the mere signature of a single 
magistrate is warrant sulHcieiit for the infliction of a hundred 
lashes. This, to any person who knows what magistrates are 
in a Colony like Van Diemen's Land, will appear what it really 
is,— a shameful and most monstrous mode of using the salutary 
and necessary power of punishment. It is not enough that a 
man deservos Castigation, — there should at the same time, be 
security that the method of inflicting this or any other punish- 
ment, is just, proper, and not open to abuse or perversion. 
The method in which this punishment is used in Van Diemen's 
Land, as regards the prisoner-population, is not characterized 
by any of these safe-guards ; and there is no more difficulty 
in getting a man flogged,— and no more trouble, either, — than 
in chastising a refractory dog. 

One argument, if argument it can be termed, is invariably 
adduced by the official advocates of this most convenient 
punishment. They say — and they say truly — that if the 
‘ audacious dogs ’ were not flogged, ‘but" returned to the Go- 
vernment, the settlers would be deprived altogether of their 
servants. By this, then, is tp be understood, that this sum- 
mary or off-hand species of punishment, is merely exercised 
for the especial benetit of the settlers, without any regard to 
the welfare of the servant. Now, suppose the following 
case.^A settler named Tomkins, employs on his farm 
a dozen assigned or prisoner-servants. Ariiong these dozen, 
there is one man, against whom the master, Tomkins, has an 
especiM spite. His reason for this feeling is not very obvious, 
even to himselfur—but he has it — and that is enough, Tomkins 
as aforesaid, is a magistrate, imbupd with all the terrible 
authority of a J, P., and determined morepver to exercise. 
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to its full extent, this same terrible authority. Tt is not yet 
quite etiquette in Van Diemen’s Land for a magistrate to 
nog his own servants, but he can easily send a note to his 
neighbour, Mr. Stnith, who is also a inagistiate, and whose 
sign-manual is quite sufficient to sanction the flogging of 
his friend Mr. Tomkins’s servant. Now, Mr. Tomkins’s 
servant is, in three -words, a very good servant, but he 
has been ‘ saucy to the mistress/ or, perchance to the master, — 
and so heinous a crime as this merits at least fifty lashes. Mr. 
Smith’s warrant for this comfortable amount arrives at the 
Police Station in due time,' and the unfortunate servant duly 
receives the fifty lashes prescribed, and is forthwith returned to 
his humane master, of course to labour for him with renewed 
energy and spirit, and to be sent back to the Police Station for 
another flogging of fifty, or perhaps seventy-five lashes, as 
soon as his ulcerated back is healed, and well enough to bear 
them. 

This is no imaginary picture. By carrying into effect these 
debasing acts of severity, the different magistrates evince their 
unslumb^ering zeal, and curry favour with the Government. 
Flogging, in any shape, is a disgraceful and ineflicacious punish- 
ment; and even in Van Diemen’s Land, where it is'used so freely, 
and among so peculiar a class of offenders, it is, in no one 
instance, ever attended with a salutary result. On the contrary, 
there is good evidence to prove its inefficacy, as well as its 
brutalizing influence. In a private communication from a 
medical officer at one of the police stations, a portion of whose 
duty it is to superintend tfie flagellation of the prisoners, is the 
following explicit reply to sundry questions propounclecl. — ' In 
answer to your queries respecting the salutary operation of 
flogging, as a punishment, 1 must observe that, as far as my 
own experience goes— and I* consider it rather extensive — I 
am decidedly of opiniofl; that it is by no means useful as 
restraining vice, nor adequate as a means of punishing offenders. 
^Nothing is more common to me.thail to witness a back, but 
just healed, sent to the station for a repetition of puiiisimieiit, — 

■ and this will occur in the same individual for a long series of 
times. One of my regular customers in this way, is a^'fine 
young man, in one of the government gangs, who was Origin- 
ally sentenced for seven years, and who has now (April 1833) 
only about five months to serve; this man has been ordered 
about from one gang to another, and he has declared to me, 
that ever since he has jjeen in the Colony, he has always/ 
to use his own expression, had a sore back. Another" of 
my regular visitants^ who is the assigned servant of a worthy 
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magistrate, receives about every month his twenty-five, or 
fifty lashes, without working any reformation upon his pre- 
sent conduct, or future character. Not to trouble you with any 
further detail, I may say in a few words, that flogging — although 
here considered an indispensable punishment — is, in my humble 
opinion, a very foolish one, because it is perfectly inadequate 
and ineffectual.’ . ^ 

Thus much, then, for punishment by flagellation — the mode 
most commonly adopted in Van Diemen's Land towards the 
majority of minor offenders, because, as has been already intima- 
ted, it is convenient to the settler ; inasmuch as it does not 
deprive him of his servant’s services, excepting in those extreme 
cases — which, it must be observed, are of rare occurrence-— 
where the infliction is excessively severe, and which usually 
happen to convicts in the employment of the Government, who 
can very well spare a man for a few days. The other minor 
punishments are labour on the tread-wheel, solitary confinement 
in a cell by night (doing their work by day), and consignment to 
some of the gangs in the immediate employment of the Govern- 
ment, — making roads, wharfs, bridges, &c. For more serious 
offences, the period of their original sentence is extended, 
according to tlte nature of their crime; the jury, in all cases 
where a jury is allowed, being composed of the officers of the 
regiment stationed at head quarters, — an arrangement extremely 
convenient and acceptable, no doubt, to the gallant individuals 
concerned, as it adds a few sumptuary guineas to the pay which 
they receive for their very arduous duty, but which, it is 
conceived, ought now to be superseded by a jury chosen from 
among the Colonists themselves. If the offence be very great, 
or the offender considered hardened and irreclaimable, he is sent 
to a penal settlement, where the discipline is of the most severe 
and rigid description. Until very .recently, Macquarie Harbour 
was employed as a place of punishmeyt for the most desperate 
characters ; this establishment however, is now broken up, and 
removed to Tasman's Peninsula, now the only penal settlement- 
in the Colony. 

At Macquarie Harbour the most strict discipline was enforced, 
and the most irksome labour exacted. 

* Arrived at Macquarie Harbour, the wretched man*s punishment 
is rendered as severe as almost any circumstances on earth may be 
supposed to admit. Shut up at night within a wretched hovel on a 
rock in* the ocean, where the only symptom of comfort is that which 
security alone presents, ns soon as the prisoners are called from rest 
in the niojrning, they are fed with a dish* of porridge, composed of 
flour and w'ater, with a little salt. They theif embark in boats, and 
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row for several miles to the wood-cutting stations, where they con- 
tinue to work until their return at nighty when they are supplied with 
the only substantial meal they receive during the twenty-four hours. 
Their labour consists in cutting up the trees, growing near the coast, 
into heavy logs, which they slide, or carry on their shoulders to the 
water's edge, and form into rafts. During the greater part of this duty, 
the convyt has to work up to his middle in water, and, even in the 
woods, from the moist and swampy nature of the country, his employ- 
ment is of the most disagreeable and harassing kind / — Essay on Pri^ 
son Discipline, pp. 39-4*0. 

It has been already intimated, that none but the most vicious 
and desperate characters were sent to Macquarie Harbour. 
Perhaps the reader would like to have a specimen of this class 
of convicts. Here is one strikingly impressive. 

‘ James Williams, a lad brought up and employed in the neighbour- 
hood of Hereford, as a farmer’s labourer, till the age of nineteen, was, 
after running the usual preparatory gauntlet of lesser punishments at 
home, convicted of picking pockets, stealing five silk handkerchiefs, 
and sentenced to transportation for seven years. He landed at Hobart 
Tamil in December 1823, and had been but a very short time in the 
Colony, when he was arrested on a charge of grand larceny, of which 
he was found guilty on the 5?nd of November following, 1824', and 
again sentenced to seven years transportation. As aftiatter of course, 
he was then placed, to endure a season of purgation, in the lowest 
gang employed in the public works. He evidently felt his situation 
of the most galling kind j for, besides the misery of wearing 
heavy chains and close confinement, especially at night, deprived of 
all means of indulgence, the daily labour exacted from him, operating 
upon the indolence he had aexjuired during a long series of gaol im- 
prisonment both here and in England, proved, in the highest degree, 
irksome. The orders of his overseer, always submitted to with 
reluctance, were by degrees answered with indolence, and at last with 
direct disobedience. For this repeated offence he was taken before 
the magistrate, and severely reprimanded, agreeably to the general 
practice in the Colony, of, trying the mildest means first, and after- 
wards gradually increasing in severity aecording to the repetition and 
enormity of the offence. Only a few weeks intervened before he 
absented himself from the gang altbgether, and when apprehended, 
as the next step, he received twenty-five lashes, and was sent back to 
his duty in the chain-gang. In less than a week he again stubbornly 
refused to work, and a sitijilar punislunent of twenty-five lashes was a 
second time inflicted. This refractory conduct continued until in a few 
more months he subjected himself to a punishment of fifty lashes, and 
to receive no other food for fourteen days than bread and water, 
having, in addition to his oft-repeated refusal to work, threatened to 
knock down his overseer with a hammer. Two ^months had not 
elapsed after this, before hS absconded into the woods, and, pn appre- 
bension^ received one hundred lashes^ and tvas condemned to work in 
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irons. Trin^ to the text he had chosen for hisfate, he was caught plunder- 
ing a gang of convictb in nearly the same miserable plight as himself^ 
while at work on the roads near the Jordan river, of the whole of 
their provisions. In such a case as this, what could the law super- 
add to the measure of the hardships if had already condemned him to 
endure ? However, a hundred more lashes suggested themselves to the 
jUvStices, and tliese lie received. Uis next oflence was stealing^some to- 
bacco from the pocket of a fellow-prisoner, for which he received tifty 
morelaslies. llis back must by this time have been tolerably scarred 
and callous. On thc27tb of August while in the prisoners bar- 

racks, he was found with two clothes-lines and a quantity of sugar evi- 
dently stolen, for which he was imprisoned, and kept at as hard labour 
as could be exacted From him for six months, and deprived of any 
cliance, whatever his future conduct miglit be, of ever being assigned 
to a settler, except in the remotest part of the interior. He successively 
received tvveuty-live lashes for outrageous contluct and fighting in the 
jiresence of the gang j he worked ten days on the tread-wheel for being 
drunk and disorderly ; be received a third sentence of seven years 
(his former ones being unexpired) for stealing a hat. In November 
1831, he was again tried for being illegally at large while under sen- 
tence of trauhportation j in seven months, being committed f(% a 
similar offence he was banded over to theChief Police Magistrate by the 
.Attorney-General for summary j)unishmeBt j he contrived to secrete 
himself on board* a vessel in the harbour, bound to New Zealand, in 
order to escape from the Colony, where he was discovered, and placed 
in what, to any common man, would have proved impenetrable con- 
finement, but, in a few days after, he was detected in a second attempt 
in another vessel about to sail from the Colony, and is now under a 
sentence of condemnation for three years at JNIacqnarie Harbour/-— 
Essay j |)p. 87-38-39 

More instances equally descriptive of human depra.vity on 
the one hand, and the useless system of severe punishment on 
the other, may be taken, almost at random, from the * Essay* 
already quoted. — 

* Edward, Hughes was originally a gcntbemai/s servant in Shrop- 
.shire. He had undergone a long series of punishments in England, 
from the hulks dowtiwanls, and was at last, at the age of forty-three, 
transported for seven ye.us, foV stealing a quantity of wearing 
apparel. He had not landed three weeks before he commenced his 
depredations, having a strong impulse to do so for the purpose of 
gratifying the drunken habits to which he was addicted. Though not 
sent, like the former, to Macquarie harbour, he subjected himself in 
no than twenty-five instances, to every gradation of punishment 
that the discipline of the colony presented, and he contrived to finish 
the perihd of his original sentence, without a reconviclion, He hud 
eiyoyed the sweets of liberty, however, only five montha, when he 
was commuted to gaol on a charge of thdTt, of wliich he wa& con- 
victed (ind placed in a chain-gang. Here be^ again transgreased^was 
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flog^d, (ind removed to the hulks^ the severest description of 
punishment within the colony^ next to the penal settlements.*--^ 
Ibid, pp, 40, 41. 

‘ William M'Corville, a lame man, was a cotton-weaver in Lnn- 
cahter, had also been in the hulks, and undergone a variety of punish- 
ments in England before he was transported under a sentence of 
seven years. Before the expiration of this period he was detected 
in a theif, for which his sentence was extended three more years. 
These he completed, but he had not been free a month when he was 
committed for trial on a charge of felony. During the time he has 
been in the colony, he has been tried forty-nine times, and received 
as many punishments of various kinds.’ — Ibid, p. 41. 

To point out the utter inefficacy — or it might have been said, 
tlie positive iniquity — of the ultra-severe system of punishment, 
the leader will now be presented with two or three examples of 
the most perfect villainy which has perhaps ever existed. They 
will exhibit the mode in which desperate criminals are dealt 
with in Van Diemen’s Land, and therefore afford a practical 
illustration of one department at least of its piison discipline. 
These are extracted, as before, from Dr. Ross’s Essay.— 

'John Mayo, a native of Worcester, was a brick-maker near 
London, where he was convicted and transported to this colony in 
1820, at the age of twenty-two. He hud scarcely landed, when he 
subjected himself to what was then called the gaol-gang, the most 
severe punishment that tlie colony afforded. The settlement at 
Muc(|uarie Harbour had not then been formed, and the worst cha- 
racters, working in heavy chains all day, were locked up iu a 
miserable hovel at night, with no bedding hut the floor, and no 
covering hut the clothes they wore daring the day. He committed 
various thefts and other offences, enduring all kinds of jurnishments 
in the colony, until in March 18W, he was transported to Macupfaric 
Harbour for three years, being convicted of making away with his 
black and yellow convict clothing. Here he soon after committed a 
l>urbaron9 murder, was brought up to Hobart Town, condemned, and 
executed. 

' Edward Broughton had been sentenced to death at the early age of 
eighteen for robbery in England. While yet a boy, his conduct was 
so base, as to be the means of breaking his f^ither's hfeart and hurry- 
ing him to the grave. He had repeatedly robbed .his own mother, 
regardless, so long as he gratified his passions, whether he left her 
with the means of supporting life or* not. The only time he erftered 
a church was to rob the poor’s box. ’fhough so young when tran- 
.‘?portod, the larger portion of his life had been spent under criminal 
sentences in gaols. He con>mitted several larcenies duaii^ the 
passage^ and the very day on which be landed he renewed them. 
He was at last apprehenderl for an outrage at Sandy BajF^ tried, and 
sent Macquarie Harbour. He there formed one of a party of fira 
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men at one of the out-stations, who absconded from their overseer, in 
order to traverse the country to the settled districts, and live by 
plunder. The small quantity of provisions which they had managed 
to bring with them, being soon exhausted, these wretched men, 
instead of being bound together in oneintercst for their mutual safety 
and protection, commenced murdering and eating each other until 
only two were left, of whom Broughton was one. These two were 
so much afraid of each other, the one never venturing to sleep for 
several days and nights, lest the other should surprise him and put 
him to death, that the moment they discerned a hut on the outskirts 
of the settled country, they surrendered themselves. Broughton was 
of course executed, and he ascended the scaffold with more perfect 
heedlcssness than the bullock goes to the slaughter. 

One more picture, shall be that of the ' monster Jeffries.’ 

This miscreant was originally a sailor, and had been sentenced to 
imprisonment and hard labour at Edinburgh, where, as a commuta- 
tion of his punishment, he undertook the office of executioner. The 
first object upon whom he tried his skill in the operation of hanging, 
was the notorious Johnson, the highway robber, who fell from the 
scaffold, wjis brought to life by the mob, rescued by the police, and 
again executed.’ 

It is not necessary to enter into a minute detail of the 
unparalleled atrocities of this ruffian, Jeffries, in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; suffice it to say, that in addition to innumerable rob- 
beries, and a large catalogue of inhuman crimes, he perpetrated 
five deliberate murders, instigated apparently by no other 
motive than a most ferocious thirst for human blood ; for one 
of the five murders to which he confessed, was wantonly com- 
.mitted on his own friend and companion ; and another on a 
sucking infant, which he tore in savage fury from its mother’s 
breast, and dashed out its brains against a tree. 

One inquiry naturally arising from the above is. Would any, 
and what means, have prevented the perpetration of these horrid 
atrocities? Are there not within the full and compiehensive 
sceme of th’e huge machinery of jjriso’n discipline as practised 
in van Diemen’s Land, some available measures, the adoption 
of which might have, at least; prevented these men from com- 
mitting their dark and desperate crimes ; if, indeed, they would 
not eventually have led to their comparative reformation. 

Another important inquiry, arising from a knowledge of these 
lamentable instances of human depravity is this;— Is severe — 
ultra-severe — punishment beneficial or not? 

'What do we find,’ asks Dr. Ross, Ms, or has been, the effect of 
severe punishment throughout the world? Not, most certainly, the 
excitement of any great mental passion, anjtsplrit of hatred, revenge, 
or retaliation upon society ) for that would argue that the sensibilities 
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of tl’ie heart were sharpened by the direct operation of the heavy oppres- 
sive engine that is used with such force to blunt them. No ; there is no 
vindictive spirit excited in the mind of the coijvict who has endured a 
long series of severe punishments. The direct tendency, and the almost 
invariable effect, on the contrary, of the severe system is, to deaden the 
faculties both corporeal and mental, — to extinguish the perceptions of 
right and wrong, — to rob virtue of its charms, and viceofits hideousness, 
—to briifg down the man almost to a level with the brute j at once to 
strip him of the means to obtain, and the capacity to relish, the purer 
enjoyments of his nature, — to remove 4nm from the associations of 
civilised life, — to reduce him to what is worse than the savage state ; 
for he retains all the habits of artificial existence, and the appetites 
of the natural one, without the principle left to regulate or restrain 
either.’ — Essay, pp. 25, 26. 

^ The more severely the wretched convict is punished, and the 
longer he is confined, the more necessary does it become to confine 
him still longer j for every day makes him more and more unfit to be 
set at large ; the less likely is he rendered to reform and become an 
honest member of society. We bring ourselves into a distressing 
dilemma by arriving at this conclusion. Is it then the case, that 
while we have been endeavouring to punish offenders, and to check 
crime, we have been actually strengthening and extending the means 
of its propagation ? We fear the answer must be in the affirmative. 
In all parts of the world, wherever punishments ^have been most 
severe, there crimes have been most numerous and of the darkest 
stain. At Macquarie Harbour, where the discipline of the convict 
was of a very severe kind, instances have occurred in which 
men have actually committed murder with no other intention 
than to be brought up to Hobart Town for trial, and to be 
executed! In the prison called the Bagne, at Toulon, where the 
restraints and deprivations are described as still more terrible, 
murders, or attempts at murder, with a similar object in view, occur 
almost weekly. Yet the miserable convict, on the very eve of his 
dreadful deed, will joke and laugh, and dance and sing, though loaded 
with chains, as if indifferent to his wretched, his hopeless, state. Does 
his spirit, then, rise above his fate, that he seems thus joyous in 
misery ? Alas ! No : heiias no spirit to be sensible of joy as it exists 
in the natural breast. His ebullition is but the empty froth produced 
from the very dregs of debasement.. Neither his joke, nor his laugh, 
nor his dance, nor his song, bears the smallest resemblance to that of 
innocent life. It is an empty sound, a mere animal expression, more 
void of feeling than the low of the ox, or the roar of the hungry lion.' 
Essay, pp. 27, 28. 

And how is it to be expected that men thus debased, thus 
hardened into callosity, thus saturated with the extreme bitter- 
ness of life, will meet the last dreadful ^nalW which the law 
can inflict, or human nature endure ? The Sssayist furnishes 
an answer^ 
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• Mt appears but too clearly, that there is even a mortal punishixient 
beyond that of death, and which is the more dreadful as it leaves the 
wretched sulferer, while perception lasts, the melancholy prospect of 
the dreary intellectual void into which he is about to be hurled. That 
this is no fanciful or ideal picture, the experience of every day evinces. 
It has fallen to our lot to be present at the execution of a lar^e pro- 
portion of the malefactors who, for the last eight or ten years, have 
sufiPered the extremity of the law in Hobart Town, and the^pparent 
apathy with whicii the unhapfiy men met their fate, was always to us 
the most humiliating part of •the spectacle. Their lips would utter 
with apparent sincerity the invocations prompted by the clergyman; 
hut the heart that should give them expression, was too plainly want- 
ing; they were empty sounds — the soul in a certain sense was already 
gone; the main part of tlie executioner’s duty was performed to his 
hand ; the kernel was already consumed, the outer shell only re- 
mained. They wont through the most sacred ceremonies of religion ; 
they sang psalms ; they ate a most abundant meal ; they heard the 
summons of the sheriff — their arms were pinioned — the halter put 
about their neck — they heard the solemn and affecting words of the 
funeral service as the pastor walked before Ihem to the scaffold — the 
cap was brought over their eyes, and they dropped into eternity with 
more indifference than the ox goes to the slaughter. Vice and its 
consequences had completed their subjugation !' 

^ Yet this shocking debasement is often mistaken for a calm and 
resigned temper ;'thQ epitaph of nine out of every ten miserable men 
condemned to death, is that they died resigned to their fate and 
they might well be resigned to a fate of which they had so faint, so 
indistinct a perception.’'^ — pp. 29, 30. 

As to its effect, then, upon those who are deemed especially 
deserving of its infliction, the punishment of death, in by far 
the majority of cases, is perfectly ine6Gicacidus ; and as to its 
example to surviving offenders, every one who has paid 
any earnest attention to the subject, must be convinced 
that it is perfectly nugatory. One of the great advantages of 

public executions in London, is the opportunity which they 

, • • 

• A curious illustration of the apathy with which an ignominious death 
can he met by some persons, is afforded by the case of a bush-ranger named 
Craven, who escaped with three others, from the penal settlement of 
Maria Island. In the act of being apprehended, he was shot through the 
thigh, and was consequently confined for some time in the hospital. In 
the meanwhile his three associates were executed ; and although certain to 
meet the same fate, yet owing to the delay occasioned by his wound, 
Craven’s ease could not be brought on till some months' had elapsed. 
Whea at last brought to trial, he could scarcely he recoguised ; for, from 
bating a fhin spare roan, he hiul, notwithstanding his situation, become 
immensely stout. Like a stall-fed bullock, his animal frame had thriven 
grossly In his conff dement, unaffected by anything of mental aetioQ which 
remiuQfd, and death to this man had neither stingiuor terfors« 
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afford the cdmpauioils and accomplices of the coi^dfMnned 
criminals, to assemble together for the planning of new rob*f 
beries and fresh deeds of lawless daring. The present Governor 
of Newgate has stated, that he has known many instances of 
very extensive burglaries having been conceived and planned 
under the very gallows which was supporting the lifeless bodies 
of the fete associates of the perpetrators. Indeed, from all 
that can be learnt on the subject, it cannot be discovered that 
the punishment of death has any terror,, or any salutary moral 
effect upon the surviving miscreant. The uncertainty of the 
law in the infliction of punishment, operates so powerfully 
as an incitement to crime, that excepting in extreme instances, 
condemnation to death is considered a perfect lottery, where 
chances are in favour of the offender ; and even if condemned, 
the criminal then looks for, and expects escape, Besides, when 
actually executed, many circumstances occur to divest the 
ceremony of hanging of much of its avvfulness and terror. 

‘ The public exhibition of a young man dying resolutely,’ observes 
the writer in the Hobart Town Magazine,” already quoted more 
than once, ‘ is rather a fearful display of courage, than an awful 
warning against crime. The precious contents of the Newgate' 
Calendar afford ample and moat abundant proofs of this \ for the 
depraved adore what is game,” and to them a* daring death is 
rather a sharp stimulant, than a dreadful shock to their vices. The 
halter sublimes the ruffian and makes him a hero on the scaffold ) the 
gallows, indeed, is but the tree on which desperate courage hideously 
blossoms. The convict's piety in the condemned cell is insincere, 
while a chance of reprieve remains, and the moment he escapes the 
rope, back he rushes to tire herd with impatient velocity. As to 
example then, capital punishment is none : even the very hangman 
at Hobart Town was conveyed, on a recent occasion, drunk to the 
watch-house in less than two hours after he had slung the rope round 
the necks of five victims ! Oh ! but,” it may be said, “ he is so 
used to the business,” Granted. And therefore the very frequency 
of the exhibition tends most materially to nullify its salutary influ'^ 
ence as a warning/ 

Intimately connected with the ‘consideration of capital punish- 
ment in Van Diemen’s l^and, is the enactment of a colonial 4vv- 
termed the 'Transportation Act/ This was passed by the 
Council in 1827, and has for its object the infliction of death 
upon all offenders who may attempt to make their escape from 
the places where they may be confined. This merciless Act 
makes no distinction between the case of the harmless rpna^ay, 
and of him that adds to his more mild offence the atipoities of 
plundej: and outrage* Jt is quite enough, according to the prot^ 
visions of this ferocious enactment, that tho offender shall 
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absented himself from his place of (colonial) punishment; this 
alone consigns him to an ignominious death, even if he have only 
plucked a single berry from the hedge, or accidentally alarmed 
the hen-roost of the quiet settler. 

And has this Act, it will be asked, ever been enforced to the 
actual deprivation of human life ? It has, indeed, too often ; 
and what is more, still continues to be enforced. It is*d stand- 
ing ‘Act of Council,’ and liable, as must be most evident, 
to the most flagrant and iniquitous abuse. 

Ample proof has already been afforded of the mischievous 
operation of the severe system ; but should any scepticism 
remain on the subject, the following ‘ standing instructions 
may effectually remove it. They are entitled ‘ Standing Instruc- 
tions for the Regulation of the Penal Settlement on Tasman’s 
Peninsula,’ and are dated from the Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
26th of January 1833. The preamble is as follows : — 

* His Ejicellency the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to 
direct that Tasman's Peninsula shall be established as a penal 
settlement, for the reception — 

‘ 1st. — Of convicts under Colonial sentence of transportation, or 
imprisonment and hard labour. 

‘ 2nd. — Of conyicts on their arrival, whose crimes in Great Britain 
may be notified by his Majesty’s Government to have been of a nature 
peculiarly atrocious. 

^ 3rd. — Of convicts who might be convicted of violence or outrage 
during the voyage from England. 

^ 4th. — Of that class of offenders denominated, in familiar language, 
gentlemen convicts. 

‘ The situation and local advantages of this peninsula adapt it in 
an especial manner for the confinement and discipline of such convicts. 
It is a natural penitentiary, from which ordinary precaution will 
render escape impossible j and it includes within its boundaries a 
sufRcient variety of soil and of products, to supply work of every 
degree of severity. It is cut off from any secret means of commu- 
nication with the cultivated districts, and yet is so near head quarters 
that the local government may exercise the strictest surveillance 
over it. 

‘ These criminals, when placed upon it, will be quite apart from 
the rest of the community ; and the educated convicts, whom it is 
desired by his Majesty’s Government especially to sequestrate, will 
have no victims upon whom their* superior cunning will enable them 
to. prey ; and that intelligence, which they have so miserably abused 
and mis-directed, will not avail them. 

‘ It isi, distinctly to be kept in view by the Commandant and the 
several police officers employed on Tasman’s Peninsula, that the 
Resign of this establishment is the severe punishpient of the vicious 
jAft of the community, as the means of det|srring others from the 
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commission of crime, as well as the reformation of the criminals 
themselves} and to this end the most unceasing labour is to be 
exacted from the convicts, and the most harassing vigilance over 
them is to be observed, together with such a minute system of 
classification as may b'e best calculated to develope their characters, 
habits, and dispositions. 

‘ On tjj^e faithful and zealous discharge of the duties assigned to 
the officers in charge will greatly depend the result of this' important 
j)enal institution ; therefore, although no orders in writing cjin meet 
the exigency of every case, and much must rest upon that individual 
effort which previous instruction cannot reach, the following outline 
of duties is laid down for the information and guidance of all classes 
of persons upon the peninsula } and the strictest attention to them is 
enjoined.’ 

The tenor of the ' outline of duties will be presented to the 
reader in as brief a mannei*' as possible, and divested of all 
technical and official amplification. 

The Commandant’s instructions come first. With the excep- 
tion of the usual responsibility to the local Government, hia 
power is ‘ absolute’ with reference to all under his jurisdiction, 
which ‘ shall include the whole peninsula.* He is to look 
vigilantly after all the other officers, to see that they do their 
duty diligently, and to keep and transmit regular reports of 
every occurrence that may take place. Being a^magistrate, he 
exercises the authority of one; but he is to be assisted by the 

1 )olice magistrate in all cases, where two magistrates are required, 
[fe is ^ to support the chaplain in the discharge of his duties ; 
and, more particularly, he is to take care that the sabbath be not 
profaned, but be in every respect kept holy, and rendered 
available as a day of moral and religious instruction. ' His 
public perquisites, independently of all salary, rations, &c., shall 
consist of ' two acres of ground for his own garden, and two 
prisoners out of the appropriate gang to cultivate it. ’ 

The police magistrate's the working justice of the settlement 
He shall ‘ personally inspect, and, when necessary, punish 
offences upon view. ’ He is, when the accusers are able to 
give their evidence coolly, and are not under the excitement of 
recent irritation, to make the trial and punishment follow the 
offence as closely as possible, so that crime and its consequences 
may be associated in the convict’s mind, as cause and effect 
and form parts, as it were, of the same idea. The punishment 
assigned must be generally such as will ^ inflict the requisite 
amount of pain or misery within the shortest period of time ; * 
and ' flagellation’ shall be ordered ' in every case in which 
from blunted sensibility^, it is impossible to punish effectually 
through the mind. ’ ' He shall take care, too, that when 
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flagellation is ordered it is executed with due severity, in the 
presence of the surgeon, who shall attend for the usual 
purposes.’ He is to keep accurate reports of all the transactions 
connected with his department; and ' to transmit a (quarterly 
specification of the character of each convict under his jurisdic- 
tion, of the effect of the labour and discipline of the settlement 
upon his mind and feelings, — how far they are approprTate, and 
in what respects deficient. He shall give his reasons succinctly, 
yet minutely, for the particular punishment he may have 
assigned in each case; he shall state the manner in which it 
appears to have affected the individual on whom it was inflicted, 
and his companions ; and he shall recommend, in writing, to 
the Commandant any indulgence or other measures that may 
appear to him to be expedient. ^ 

The duties of the surgeon, who^anks next as an officer, are 
of the customary character, being devoted to the charge of the 
health of the prisoners, and to reporting upon the same accord- 
ingly. The same may be said in brief of the chaplain, the 
superintendent, the commissariat officer, and the officers gene- 
rally, each having the duties assigned to his own department, 
and all being under the strict and immediate surveillance of the 
Cohimandant. 'All these instructions being very elaborately set 
forth, there fol\-;\w the duties and classification of the convicts, 
which will be p'lesented without curtailment. — 

‘ CONVICTS GENERALLY.’ 

' The Cojivicts shall be employed in hard labour from sun-rise to 
sun-set, with one hour’s intermission for breakfast, and the like time 
for dinner. 

' They shall cut timber and draw it to the water’s edge : they shall 
make roads, erect buildings, break up new land, and cultivate the old } 
but tlie infirm shall be employed in the settlement gardens. 

' They shall all, with tiie exceptions. hereafter mentioned, wear the 
coarse yellow dress, the imposition of which has been found to be a 
severe punishment. 

^ They shall perform every description of labour . required at the 
settlement, and shall not be assisted by beasts of burthen of any sort. 

' No convict females (except as servants of officers), and no wives 
of convicts, shall ever be admitted into the settlement. 

' They shaU receive bedding, clothing, and rations, as established 
by regulation. 

' They shall not barter or sell any articles among themselves.* 

FIRST CLASS. 

' AU convicts, except educated convicts, arriving at the settlement, 
niall be placed in ihis class, unless the ordej^ received with them shall 
direct otherwise. f 

♦ They shall be employed in hewing ana cutting timber, and 
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drawing it to the water’s edge, or in any other hard labour that may 
be specially required. 

‘ They shall wear the yellow dress. 

' They shall not be put to task-work, neither shall they be allowed 
to labour lazily, or to reserve their strength. 

* They shall never, under any pretence, be allowed to use the hoe,' 
the spadc^or the rake,’ or any other agricultural implement ; neither 
shall they ever be permitted to enter into the garden of the settlement, 
except under circumstances of the most pressing necessity, which' 
shall form a subject of special report. 

' Agriculture and horticulture are employments not to be committed 
to felons twice convicted, who have not as yet shewn any disposition 
to reform their conduct, * 

CHAIN GANG. 

' Shall consist principally of convicts who have been sentenced to - 
the gang by the police magistrates, or have been specially sent to the 
settlement to be worked in chains. 

' They are to wear chains and the yellow dress, with the word 
** felon *’ stamped upon it in several places : they are to sleep in sepa- 
rate cells : they are to go out to work one by one in Indian iile^ and 
no conversation is to he allowed among them : they are to he put tp 
the heaviest and most degrading labour that can be found on the 
settlement. 

* No sentence to this gang shall ever exceed fhree months in 
duration, without a special report being made to the Government.’ 

RELIEF GANG. 

' Men who have conducted themselves properly after long probation, 
may, by direction of the Commandant, be removed to this gang. 

" The dress of this class shall be grey or blue. 

* They shall be regarded in the light of probationers acquiring 
liabits fitting them to be useful in society. 

' Their labour shall not be less continuous, but it shall be' le8S„ 
severe, and less degrading than that of the first class. 

^ They may be em^^loyed in Agriculture and horticulture j the use 
of the hoe and spade is not'prohibited to them. 

' Out of this class the Commandant may occasionally, with the 
approbation of the Lieutenant-Governor, appoint constables, mes- 
sengers, &c., for the settlement, ’ 

EDUCATED CONVICTS. 

* They form a distinct class. 

' They wear the grey dress. 

' They are employed in gardening, fencing, and farming, 

‘ They are kept under the strictest surveillance ; and the labour done 
by each daily is carefully ascertained. • 

* They may be punished by removal to the first-class, and to the 
chain gang, and by flageltation, or in any other way that may appear 
best suited to the particular circumstances of each case* 
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' They are deprived of every article, whether of comfbrt or con- 
venience, they may have about them on their arrival, and are to be in 
every respect restricted to such provisions and clothing as are specially 
authorized/ 

By far the most extraordinary portion of the provisions of this 
strange enactment is that which refers to 'educated convicts;’ 
alid it receives a vast addition of interest since the ac^ministra- 
tion, with the ingenuity of other small despots, has taken 
*, to inflicting the, punishment of felony on political adversaries. 
As Ferdinand had his Ceuta, and Don Miguel his Angola, 
So there is perhaps scarcely an educated man actively engaged 
pn the popular or anti-ministerial side, who does not once or 
twice a week, sometimes with knowing it and sometimes 
without,' expose Jiimself to the grey dress and flagellation 
of Tasman’s Peninsula if the government should chuse. 
Such is the condition of law under a juste milieu government. 
Besides, there is a degree of absurd supererogation in the 
refined amplification of penal discipline, as applied to this 
particular class of offenders. An educated man will feel the 
disgrace of convict-servitude — even in its mildest form— 
infinitely more acutely than one who is not educated. He is 
under precisely the same prompt control, — subject in every 
respect to the same rigid surveillance, — and amenable to the 
infliction of the same summary chastisement in case of offence ; 

in one word, he is a prisoner, — and this, to any at all 
•acquainted with Van Diemen’s Land, would seem of itself 
punishment sufficient for crimes of no ordinary dye. When, 
however, to the useful, numerous, and appropriate hardships of 
^ a' transpdrted prisoner’s servitude are added a domiciliation with 
the very worst characters in the Colony, and a subjection to 
discipline of no common severity, without any addition to their 
original transgression except the heinous sin of being educated, 
and when this is in the course of being applied to political 
opponents, and to individuals totally innocent of any intended 
offence or at all events perfectly clear of any moral stain, — there 
can be no denying that the ‘educated convict’ is unjustly dealt 
wUh, and that bis case, merely upon* its own showing, is one 
or verygr^at and shameful severity. 

Having thus enumerated the several modes of punishment 
adopted towards offenders in Van Diemen’s Land, another portion 
remains to be noticed^ equally important and salutary,— that, 
namely*, which comprises ‘Indulgences’ to the prisoners. 

are principally / tickets t)f leave,’ by which the holder 
^^'jSpeed from compulsory labour ; and * emancipations,’ which 
"restore freedom so far as regards the Colony^ but do not 
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permit the individual to leave it. ' But there are other interiti^ 
diate steps* which may be considered to partake of the nature 
of ‘ indulgences/ such as situations in the police, post-oiEce) 
&c., whicn are only conferred upon persons of good character, 
and which open the road, at the end of a given period, to certain 
and considerabje advantages/. The fixed rule with regard to 
‘ indulgencdfe,’ is undeviating good conduct and length of 
servitude. Persons who are transported for seven years, must, 
have resided four in the Colony before they are admissible to a 
‘ ticket of leave for fourteen, six ; for hfe, eight. ‘ Emancipa- ' 
lions’ may be hoped for by fourteen years* men at the- end of 
two-thirds of their sentence ; and by those who are for life, after 
having served twelve years ; but one single act which shall have 
brought the individual before a magistrate, so as to have a record 
of misbehaviour against his name, — and every offence commiUcd 
by a convict is invariably recorded in the ‘ black book/ — throws ' 
him back it is impossible to say how long, and may actually 
prevent altogether the attainment of the indulgence. And even 
when obtained, a very trivial fault may cause the holder to be 
deprived of it. 

Every tree is known by its fruit, and every system by its 
^ working.’ If, therefore, the opinion of the efficacy of the sys- 
tem of prison discipline pursued in Van Diemen’s Land is to be 
determined solely by its result, this opinion must be highly 
favourable. On the 31st of October 1832, the total 
number of male convicts in Van Diemen’s Land amounted to 
1 1,042 ; of these 182 were at the penal settlement of MaCquarie 
Harbour; 240 were at the similar penal settlement of Port 
Arthur ; 46 were confined in gaols ; and 543 were^employed in 
chain gangs throughout flie Colony, making a total of 1,011 
actually undergoing the additional severity of punishment, which;* 
the regulations of the Government assign to offenders who ffttve 
subjected themselves by rei]ewed crimes to a second sentence gf ' 
condemnation, after their arrival in the Colony. This small*, 
proportion is still more surprising, when it is considered that the 
whole of these eleven thousand criminals are selected from* 
among the very worst offenders at home. ‘Our elevens ' 
thousand,’ observes Dr. Ross, ‘in ten thousand of whom so 
great a change has taken place, are not only the wor^ characters 
that England could produce in a year, but Aey are' actually the 
worst that could be taken from an accumulation of several years. . 
It is computed that about 120,000 persons are annually confined * 
ill the several gaols and houses 'of correction in the Unit^ 
Kingdom : about 2,000 of ^hese are sent tq this C<5lony ; and, as 
far as we can learn, about a half more, or 30*00, to Sydney, inde- 
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pendent of the females, who may be estimated at about 1,000 
more, making a total of about 6,000 convicts transported from 
t‘]ngland annually. The male convicts (1 1,000) in this Colony, 
therefore, form one-third of the gross number transported from 
England in the course of five years and a half, seeded as the 
very worst from a mass of ciiminals amounting to no less a 
number than U'20,0()i), It is to be recollected, also, ^hat though 
the above is the total numl)cr of prisoners now in Van Diemen’s 
Land, a (‘onsiderable proportion of tlie remaining population of 
the island, now upwards of 60,000 in number, consists of men 
who had formerly been convicts, but are now free, and con- 
ducting themselves, if not altogelber as virtuous and religious 
subjei'ts, uiuloiil)l(‘(lly as honest and industrious members of 
th(' community.’ — Esmij^ pp. 61, 62. 

There is one point intimately connected with this subject, 
which is not illustrated in any of the \voiks quoted ; the im- 
yiortant one of Female Prisoner Servants. ])r. Ross, it is 
true, has inserted some nunarks on the diflicnlty of the general 
refornnitiou of females ; but not a word about the female 
prisoners who are assigned to settlers in Van Diemen’s Rand. 
A writer in the * Hobart Town M.agazine,’ has however pre- 
sented a bridf^but somewhat pirjnanf passage on this subject, 
introducing H by a complaint that it has not been treated of in 
the • Almanack’ which he is reviewing. 

'Every one will admit, that lie has infinitely more trouble to 
manage liis female than his male assigneil 'servants. We frankly 
ackno^vledgc that this is our ease, as well as that of our friends and 
ueighhoius. And wliy is this? The answer is simple enough, 
llecauso you h,avo no adequate incaqs of punishing refractory females. 
You tahe a young lady of this description l)cfore a police magistrate, 
and tell him she has hehaved very ill, been saucy to your wife, buriU^ 
scalded, or othervvi.se injured your children j finally, tfiat she has got 
gloriously drunk, and refused to weft k j in legal, or rather in Quarter 
Session phraseology, that she has been* guilty of "insubordination.*' 
“Well, wliat follows ? The " Court" very properly adjudge her to he 
"guilty,” and she makes no defence. How is this young lady to be 
adeqiiatcdy puni.shod ? All that can be done is to send her to the 
factory, put her in the " crime class " for six mouths (which she will 
tell you she can easily " bowl off”) and perhaps, in an extreme case, 
shave l\er hetwl ! And this is all, positively and actually alb that you 
c;iri do to' a vCTy gofg<yt, a hytena, a she-tiger! And then tjfere is 
this drawback upon even so slight, so silly a punishment as this. 
Inslead of being rigidly confined in the " crime class" for six months, 
this furious termagant will very fre(|uently be "assignee!" in less tjian 
the same nnmhgr of weeks, and seat ou^ of (he factory accordingly i 
the quiet and anvlable superintendent feeling yoitderfuUy rejoiced' at 
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the opportunity of so good a riddance ! And who can blame him ? 
No one certainly 3 for of .all pl.agucs on earth, or under the earth, an 
unruly woman is the worst, as any one who has lived in the Colony .‘i 
single month will have abundant opportunities of discovering.'— 
H^art Town Magaz'me, No. /. \h 80. 

Ill a Colony lil^e that of Van Diemen’s Land, where the 
disproportion of the sexes is great, the influence of fomalea 
upon society, be they bond or free, is infinitely more 
powerful and extended than in countries where the sexes are' 
more equally divided. This circumstaneo has not escaped the 
notice of (he British Government; indeed, there is reason fo 
believe, that it has occupied no small portion of its serious 
consideration ; for at the commencement of the year 1832, his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for emigration determined to send out 
a number of respectable females between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty, the majoiity of whom were to be collected from tiie 
pppnious agricultural cogiifies. There was good and practical 
policy in this arrangement; for in the first place, servants of 
this description were, of all others, the best suited to the colonial 
settler ; and in the second, it was well known, that there were 
many young women, who having been brought up in such a 
manner as to be well qualified for the duties of service in the 
family of a farmer, were unable in their own country to procure 
such situations, or to gain even an honest livelihood, and who 
WQuld therefore gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of 
emigrating to a Colony, in which they could rely upon the 
certainty of ipiinediate and profitable employment 

The plan originally adopted by flic Commissioners for facili- 
tating the accomplishment of this benevolent and patriotic 
purpose, consisted in appropriating a certain sum arising from 
the sale of Crown Lands in the interested Colonies, to defray u 
ipqiety pf the expense (about 8/.) of conveying a certain number 
of female emigrants to the Colonies in question ; the remainder 
of the passage money to be paid by the emigrants tluinselyes. 
But in the instance now more particularly alluded to, this 
plan was superseded by the total defrayment of the expensjs 
of the passage by the Government, who in April 1^32^ 
took up a ship, the ^Princess Boyal,’ 402 tons* Joseph 
Grimwopd cpniinander, which they victualled with public stores, 
(contracting, as in the case of convicts, for the conveyance of 
200 passf'ngers, at ifie rale of .3/. I3.s. 4r7. per ton freightage. 

Tliis arrangement, although probably well meant on ihe^part 
of the Government, acting, it is to be presumed j upon the 
advice of the Commissioners, was novertlieless •productive of 
great mischief and impropriety. By defraying the whole of thp 
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expense of the passengers, they opened a door for the em- 
barkation of a number of indigent and at the same time unprin- 
cipled persons. 

Respectable females, who will resolutely put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and fill situations ready to receive tliein, are much 
wanted, and would meet with immediate and ample encourage- 
ment. Such Emigrants would speedily receive presSiing invita- 
tions from the most respectable and highly esteemed settlers ; 
so that eventually, their ‘ domiciliation * in Van Diemen's 
Land would not only amply fulfil their own sanguine expecta- 
tions of success, but confer a real and most material benefit 
upon the Colony and its inhabitants. 


Art. III. — 1. Statutes at large. 5th Geo. IK c. 95. An Act to 
Repeal the Laws relative to the Combination of Workmen, and for 
other purposes. Al.D. 1824. 6th Geo. IV. c. 129. An Act to 
Repeal the Laws relating to the Combination of Workmen, and to 
make other provisions in lieu thereof. A.D. 1825. 

2. A Manual of the Law with regard to Public Meetings and Poli- 
tical Societies, By Thomas James Arnold, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-law.— London 5 A. Maxwell. 1833. pp.82. 


TJiy'HAT the Whigs out of power vehemently reprobated, the 

^ Whigs in power suffer to exist. What faith, then, can be 
had in Whiggism ? If there were not some ground for confi- 
dence, that the people of England are on the middle passage to 
an Administration consonant with the public spirit, a Tory 
Government might be better borne. Not that any relish is felt for 
their doctrines or practices, but that then the field is open, and 
the fight is with a declared enemy. 

The Whigs are neither for ua nor against us ; and like all 
Protean personages of the sort, ihey.Jook to their own advan- 
tage in turning the scale against the combatants on either 
side, just as it may. suit to make the successful party a tool for 
their own purposes. 

- True, they boast of sundry reforms, — and these must be 
admitted, but except the grand reform of all, their Alpha, 
they have given none which fully recognizes and adopts any 
great principle. They seem disposed to travel regularly through 
their alphabet, and beginning with their Alpha, calculate on 
retaining office till they have reached, in their crooked course, 
and after a long day, their Omega. What have they done for 
political liberty ? They have reduced *taxeS| and amended the 
condition of the slave, which they could 4iot help. They have 
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opened the East-India trade, and kept the Bank Charter from 
growing worse, and they have done many more small things ; 
but what have they done for political liberty ? Have they re- 
pealed the Six Acts? Have they amended and improved the 
trial by Jury ? *Have they amended the Libel-law ? Have they 
repealed the Corn-laws ? Have they not passed the Coercion 
Bill ? Hate they not abolished flogging abroad and preserved 
it at home, exhibiting the pusillanimity wherewith they charged 
the planter? Have they not justified and struggled for the 
prerogative of enslaving the sailor by impressment ? 

The people of England want not now the pettinesses, the 
half-doings of these men ; they demand first, the charter of 
their liberties, the grand principles on which good govern- 
ment must rest, to be conceded in some great measures. All 
the details will follow as the early fruit of such concessions. 

This course of reflection has been suggested by the conduct 
of the Government in relation to the conviction of the labourers, 
at the last Dorsetshire assizes. 

What Whigs are and may be, was there announced, — though 
not for the first time. The Irish Coercion Bill, and the prose- 
cution of Mr. Barrett, as well as sundry other dallyings with 
Irish politicians, had shown their nature; but^this was not 
made clear to the people of England, — it was not brought home 
to them. 

This case is an instance of the tyrannies that may exist in a 
free country — the laying hold of an old, nearly obsolete, and 
no wise applicable StaUite, — to bring parties to punishment for 
an offence they knew not to be within the prohibitions of the 
law. 

The case of the Dorsetshire labourers cannot be better set 
forth than in the words of the Morning Chronicle, now and for 
some time past a professed moderate. — 

•• 

' The real crime ’ says the editor ‘ was, the participating in the ag- 
gressive tactics of the Trades' Unions.. ..It has been asked, what would 
be said were any of the peers or magistrates, who have taken Orange 
oaths, to be sentenced to transportation. The legal crime is the 
same as that of Loveless, but then the real crime is not the same. 
The only thing to be said is, that in England a man is never 
punished for that on which he is convicted. What influences the jury, 
is hardly ever that which is given in evidence. The judge is^ little 
guided by the verdict in his sentence, and in the subsequent trial by 
the Home Secretary, which is the final one, the first trial bati little 
to do with the matter. Whether it be possible to order the matter 
otherwise we know not i bift we conclude with repealing, thnt a man 
is never punished for that of which he is found guilty*' 
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This able sluicinet)t conlains tljc very kernel of the matter; 
but for pic.seiit ediliciilion oil the shape aiiU iuiliiie of this 
tyranny, il is neetssaiy to dwell soinewhile on the smie of the 
law on the subject> — the circulnstaiices luulepwhich the Ijivv 
was made, — and llle reasoils fur supposing* it lidt lo be 
applicable to the case in question. There are hetlides 
siiiidry molalities lb lie illustrated by means of tfie insUdlce, 
which il would not bo riglit lb pass over. 

For the preseiil object it will bo sufficient to vise as thb 
aulhority, the able manual of Mr. Arnold, liven this book, 
well as it is arranged, does not present the law in so cleUr a 
shape as il miglit be put in one Act of the Legislature. Lhe 
jieceosily of lecurring lo Hawkins’s Pleas of the Cr'oWn, or 
Judge Foster’s woik, dr any other, is sufficiently ludicrous. 
The statutes and bits of statutes at the fend, oUly Udtl lb tile 
confusion, not of Mr. Arnold’s method, but bf the subject, 
'riiis little book coiitaHjs some eighty-two pages. The Vvhble 
law, as ttjipears fiom his excellent digest of il, niight be coli- 
l.iined in a third of that space. Siliall as the book is, it costs 
2s. Of/. The Useful Knowledge Society sliould hUVe circulated 
it for bV., and thus afforded to the poor Dorsetshire labourers the 
bilter fruit ol* knowledge at a chenpbr rate tlian batlishiiient. 
Hut such a publicatioil would be too little recoUihiendatory of 
the Government, and of contentment and rccouciliatibli ivilh 
ibing’s as they arc. It might however have had the effect of 
diverting the members of the Trades’ Unions from a useless 
strugglilig for impossibilities, to a delerfhlnUd oUtciy agailist the 
continuance of such tyrannies as the Cohi-luvvs, or laws like 
tiiis, vvhicli are suffered to press against the poor man, leaVliig 
the rich and the povvetful free. 

The Acts, in fnie, relating tb this i^ubjcct are the following, 
passed in the years which are died with them. It isiinporianl 
lo observe these epochs, for they tell at sight, in most of the 
cases, the motive aild occasion of the law. 

During all this period the legislation oh goveTiiihent was 
motived in fear. Every demonstration of public feeling was 
carefully repressed by the severest measures, vvliicli had usually 
for their proximate cause some rabble-outrage, unconnected with 
political feeling, —a inere momentary ebullition, which in quieter 
tiiUes would be but an ordinary police affair. 

Anybody unacquainted with the chafactfer of English law, 
^ouldf have been puzzled, in perusing these sfejtlutes coupled 
* with the Combination Law, to diving whether the Dbtsbtfehile 
ItibH vVel-'e guilty or not Of iitiy inffadlitjh 6f the 
. In 1797, when the people of Ell|lUnd WelO sfel2e*d With panib 
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dll accdilrtt df tlie Fidnoh llevuluiioii* an Avt was passed to 
ptcveiit the seduction ul pelsdiis in thfe iihiiy and liaVy ti’olu 
lln'ir allegiance, which in the prdallible to the I3ill (37 Gto. Ill.c. 
123) Was alleged to hav^ been lUteuipled by means of oaths 
utihiwrully atliiiinistered to Uieiii. 

This A(it deteimihed that— 

Any peisoM pioceediiig ' to administer, or cause to bo admi- 
nistered, or be aiding or assisting at, or present at, and consent- 
ing tOi thti administering or taking of any oath or engagement 
pur|)ortiiig of intended to bind the |>erson taking the l^ame to 
engage in any mutinous dr seditious pin pose ; or to disturb the 
j3nblic peace ; of to be of any association, society, or confede- 
racy, formed for any sUeh purpose; or to obey the orders or 
commands of any committee or body of men iiot lawfully con- 
stituted; or of any leader or commander, or other person not 
Iviiving authority by la\V for that purpose ; or not to inform or 
give evidence agaiUst any associate, ednfederate, or other 
person; or not to icveal or discover any unlawful combiiiUtlon 
or confederacy ; or not to leveal or discover any illegal act done 
or to be done; or hot to reveal or discover any illegal oath or 
engagement which may have been adinimsteicd or tendered tO; 
or taken by such person or persons, or to or by any other 
person or pel sons, or the import of any such oath or engage- 
ment; shall, on conviction thereof by due couise of law, bo 
adjudged guilty of felony, and may be transported for any tertu 
of yCars not exceeding seven years ; and every person who shall 
take any such oalh or engagement, not being compelled thereto, 
shall, on conviction thereof by due course of law, be adjudged 
guilty of felony, and may be transported for any term of years 
not exceeding seven years.' 

Is this the Act ? Under what category of offence were the 
men cliarged ? Surely not foranutiny or sedition. Are the bare 
words * to disturb the pcivce,’ coupled with the preamble, to be 
construed in our specialty scheme of legislationi as descriptive of 
a substantial offence ? Is tliat the object of the Trades' Unions ? 

In the 39th year of^tlie same reign (1799) another Act (»39 
Geo. in. c. 79.) was passed to put down the societies of United 
Englislihien, United Scotsmen, United Britons, United Irishmen, 
and the London CovrespOiiding Society, on an allegation that a 
traitorous conspiracy had been long carried on agaifist the Go- 
vernment ; ahd that they Used unlawful oaths, and ongagemantlsi 
aiid^ secret signs, and comiliittees, and secretaries; knd* bthet* 
Officers, in a secret maiiner and that many of these eecieliefe 
were Composed of differSht divisioiisi branches, of partS; Which 
communicated with each Othei* by sem'elOtri^ delegate; ov 
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otherwise ; and by means thereof maintained an influence over 
large bodies of men, and deluded many ignorant and unwary 
persons into the commission of acts highly criminal. 

It then abolishes all these societies by name ; and declares 
that every society the members whereof shall, according to 
the rules thereof, or to any provision or agreement for that pur- 
pose, be required or admitted to take any oath or engagement 
which shall be an unlawful oath or engagement, within the 
intent and meaning of the Act, ike. (37 Geo. III. c. 123), or to 
take any oath not required or authorized by law ; and every 
society the members whereof, or any of them, shall take, or in 
any manner bind themselves by any such oath or engagement 
on becoming or in consequence of being members of such 
society ; and every the members whereof, or any of them, shall 
take, subscribe, or assent to any test or declaration not required 
by law, or not authorised in manner hereinafter mentioned ; and 
every society of which the names of the members, or of any of 
them, shall be kept secret from the society at large, or which 
shall have any committee or select body so chosen or appointed 
that the members constituting the same shall not be known by 
the society at large to be members of such committee or select 
body, or whi(;h shall have any president, treasurer, secretary, 
delegate, or other officer, so chosen or appointed that the election 
of such persons to such offices shall not be known to the 
society at large, or of which the names of all the members, and 
of all the committees or select bodies of members, and of all 
presidents, treasurers, secretaries, delegates, and other officers, 
shall not be entered in a book or books to be kept for that pur- 
pose, and to be open to the inspection of all the members of 
such society, and every society which shall be composed of dif- 
ferent divisions or branches, or of different parts, acting in any 
manner separately or distinct fropi each other, or of which any 
part shall have any separate or distinct president, secretary, 
treasurer, delegate, or other officer, elected or appointed by or 
for such part, shall be deemed and taken to be unlawful combi- 
nations and confederacies. 

It then goes on to enact, that every person who shall become 
a member, and every person who shall directly or indirectly 
maintain correspondence or intercourse with any such society, 
or with any division, branch, committee, or other select body, 
president, treasurer, secretary, delegate, or other officer or 
member thereof, as such; or who shall by contribution of 
money, or otherwise, aid, abet, or support such society, or any 
members or officers thereof as such/khall be de^ed guilty of 
fin unlawful combination and confederdicy. 
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Then follows the 5Snd. Geo. III. c. 104» (1812), An Act to 
render more effectual the first-mentioned statute ; *by which it 
is made felony, and punishable with death without benefit of 
clergy, to administer any oath or engagement intending to bind 
the person taking it to commit any treason or murder, or any 
felony punishable by law with death ; and any person taking 
such oafh or engagement, not being compelled thereto, is made 
liable to transportation for life, or for such term of years as the 
court shall adjudge. 

Does this Act more clearly denounce the offence? Was this 
aimed at Trades Unions ? 

The 57th Geo. III. c. 19. is the nextof the train of this species 
of legislation. It passed in 1817, and is an Act for the more 
effectually preventing seditious meetings and assemblies. Its 
preamble tells, that — 

^ Assemblies of divers persons collected for the purpose or under 
the pretext of deliberating on public grievances, and of agreeing on 
petitions, complaints, remonstrances, declarations, and other addresses 
to his Iloyal Highness the Prince Regent, or to both Houses or either 
House of Parliament, have of late been made use of to serve the end of 
factious and seditious persons, to the great danger and disturbance of 
the public peace, and had produced acts of riot, tumult, and disorder, 
and might become the means of producing confusibn and calamities 
in the nation.’ 

It then enacts that no meeting of any description of persons 
exceeding the number of fifty, other than a county or local 
meeting called by the Lord Lieutenant or Sheriff &c. &c. 
should be held without notice given by seven householders; 
and sundry other conditions of a Tory tendency. 

This Act forbids the meeting 'of more than fifty persons 
w'ithin a mile of Westminster Hall, (except such parts of the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, as are within that distance), 
and it repeats sundry provisions tis to unlawful oaths, adding a 
new condition, that the appointment of persons by a society, to 
induce or persuade any person or persons to become members 
of that society, shall render it an unlawful confederacy and 
combination. 

Finally, there is 60th Geo. III. c. 6. / An Act Tor more 
effectually preventing seditious meetings and assemblies, to 
continue in force for five years.^ This was one of the Six Acts. 
It expired in 1824 : but it is more than doubtful, whether its 
provisions do not stand alive in the last- mentioned Act which 
has not been repealed, though superseded pending the exist- 
ence of this Act, TIfb common notion that it is repealed ; 
but be would be a rash man who should act as if it were^ for 
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riothing but the cv^it ol* a clebision on his case could prove if, 
and who could plojjllosy of that? 

This Act of hOth Goo. 111. also proscribed all mfeeiiilgs of 
Which notice had not been given by seVen houseliclders, and 
hiSeiiod iil a public newspaper^ With sundry VexiitiOiis provi- 
sion's sucll aS should characlierisd dilfe bf the Six Acts ; unless 
tile ttiebting Was called by a Lord Lieutenant, Shtirlft, Mayor, 
itnd sundry btlier runctionaribs. I'he provisions are in olliel’ 
respects similar to those of its predecessor. 

Beiaidbs these Acts riiiglit be enUttiOiltbd Several Others, as 
1st Geo. I. st. 2. 5, or the Riot Act; in which tvvelVe 
pbi’shns unlawfully, ridtbLisly, and tumultiiously assembled, 
niUy be dispersed by a Justice on prbclarHatibii ; and if they 
do not go about their business in an hour aftet Walds, they are 
felons without benefit of clergy, and must siiffbr death. This 
was passed in 1716, just after the accession of the first George, 
when fears of the Pretender occupied all niinds loyally inclined. 
The 60th Geo, IH. c. 1, or Castlereagli’s Military Training 
Anl ; Under Which half-a-dozen pfersonfe at play with wooden 
swords nlay be seized ahd tiali^ported fOr sOveii years, oV 
imprisoned for Iwo. 

The l3th Cart U. st. 1, c. 6, against tumultuous petitioning; 
which prohibits the soliciting of more than twenty signatures 
to a petition for alteration of matters established by law in 
church Or state, Unless tlie same has been consented to by 
Ihie'e Justices, or the iiidjbr part of a Grand Jury. Penally 
lot)/, and iiltee hiolitlis’ imprisbniiient. 

Tlleh there is 2nd Ed. III. c. 3, conitno’nly called the 
Statute of Northarilptbri, which forbids anybody to go arUicd 
to market. Aild the l7lh llic, 11. c. 8; ahd l3th lien. IV, c. 7, 
which makes any assembly illegal ; and there are dicta to shbW 
that an assembly means Uny two ^or three gatliered together 
for any purpose. 

And Iriere hiay be many more statutes which no one knows 
of;* and so there may be safety as to them till they are 
known. But no lawyer's opinion is worth a fig as to those that 
are kno^n ; their meaning must depend on the cirCunlstaimCs 
that may happen to arise. 

But for the phesetit object it way be urged, that the Ihler 
staiuti^S Which are supposed to be the present opel-atittg law, 
(the 37tlb, 89lli, 62rtd, 57th, ahd 6()lh Geo. Ill) relate to' 
UrtlUWfut ohlhs and unlawful feocleties, and are Sufficiently 
marked With the i^npVfesS Of their a^;— notched together, arising 
oUlOf the Same causes, and plaCCaon diffWe^t fotuidatioilS ftoW 
jHbSte of tho Tfades’ Unions. Urilil 1824, the la^timcnttoned 
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bodies Were illegal, and mlgbl have collie Ulid’cl* some |)otht^ df 
the descriptions of illegality cohtainetl in ihb abovbtlieHtiOllbfl 
Acts relating to political sobibties ; but in tlial year lliby Were 
relieved of Uieir illfegality. More tliall this, tihiong the Abts 
repealed with the old Cdhibitiaiion Laws, wbre several telulitlg 
to the oaihs vVhich shell bodies had been acclisioined to take 
for their purposes, ail'd in their filabo tliere \^'el'h nO provision's 
to prevent tllb taking of such oaths. Yet the specific adU bf 
oflenco of Which siicli bodies wdte SUppoised to be captibl'd, 
vlblehce arid iutiniidatibn, &c., Wetb Inet with a S|TiiClfib provi- 
sion, and the punishtileiit declardd vVris three mOlitlis irlipHson- 
ment ; arid by these Acts it Was dedlai*bd, that ofibtiCes SliOuId 
be tried, riot undet the ol#coparilOn or statute law, but by the 
new law. 

This is a short statement, drid the upshot of the whole is that 
Trades' Unions are not, and hover \vel*e intclided to be bomplie- 
hehded in the tenils of the Acts abOVe-nlenlioned, foibiduihg 
unlawful societies and unlawful oaths ; and if thdy Wbrd, that 
they Were taken Out of the operation df them by the SUllliles 
of 1824 and 1826; such Acts being directed against illegal 
societies, and these being then made legdl ; and that th^tefore 
the punishment of the Uotsetshire labourers Should have been 
imprisonment for three ilionthe. Instead of trahspovtutiOh for 
seven years. 

Such is the complexity of the law, th'a|: anybody hiay be 
forgiven for not knowing what it is. Men are riot to be 
punished because they abt in violation of a rhmorir of a law 
which can be traced to ho source ; at least none but Whigs Or 
Tories W(^uld pilnish them for it. Thctd is hot, hoWever, proof 
tilut the meii khew even of a rrimolir forbidding their dbings. 
Sectesy does nOt alwdys imply knowlt^dge of Wroiig-dblhg, — 
but feebleness, fVbhi ariy cause, arid the desire hdt tO be 
tliWarted before the strength to meet the enemy has beeh 
acquihjd. Else all Cabinet Meetings, and Secret Councils, ih 
dlher quarters, were sinftli ; which may be so, though not So 
deemed by WhigS or Tories. 

ThcTe is a hemtllfril principle Illustrated In this matter, WRich 
all governors Would do well to regard ; — not U) employ Instru- 
ments which they Would not thUl oiheis should ehiploy against 
them. The forced oaths of aflegiance and snbitiisSiori,-i-thb 
"superslitloUb and false honour mStered by thenisblVes, — Atfe 
made the meahs of their undblttg. The Sanction by tliemiaelves 
invigorated, is niadb s^orig for tne Work Of th^ir eiiemibs. 

Abolish oaths Of all sorts, and the shrictiou Will bfifeoHie ffeetofe 
ahd inete'etent for the sappori df dihew; Bui ftifther* do r^ 
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and fear not, and all the enlightened and the patriotic, without 
oath or engagement, will give prompt and. energetic support. 
Mete out to all equal justice. Unbind the bonds of industry. 
Connive not at the robbery of -the food of the, industrious 
classes. Give them honest bread, honest law, and honest go- 
vernment. But can such moral daring be expected from the 
men who abolished slavery and established impressment; who 
freed the black back of the negro from the whip, and reserved it 
for the white backs of the soldier and the sailor ? They have no 
right conception of their vocation and their power ; no confi- 
dence in the strengthfulness of honesty and right dealing. It is 
not thus that the reformers of a free people should act. 

What lessons of wisdom might ||^t the Whigs have learnt, 
in the recollection of their own opposition to these tyrannical 
measures. But they know they have deserted their principles, 
and have not the strength which would come from the faith of 
the people even in their intentions ; and therefore, with precipi- 
tation that was scarcely decent, did they hurry away these 
victims of an ignorant policy. But such is always the cowardly 
fear of the wrong-doer. They could not appeal to their acts, 
saying * Have we ever swerved from a straight-forward, dis- 
interested, and ^patriotic course? The Reform Bill which we 
began, is it not^the means, fall and complete, of a perfect repre- 
sentation of the people? Can the rejection of a call for justice 
in the distribution of political power, in the rights of industry, 
be imputed to us ? Why are you then so ungrateful ? Can 
you not wait a little for the accomplishment of what is still 
your due ? Is there aught of reason to doubt that, disre- 
garding the interests of individuals or classes, we shall push 
on with might and main for the greatest happiness of you all V 

Facts did not serve for such professions, and the appeal to 
reason must make way for the appeal to force. An example 
was wanted ; and the benefit of the doubt could not be spared, 
lest an enemy should gain a momentary triumph. The acts 
of Jthe Unions were wrong. It might be so — but that was not 
reason enough to strain the law contrary to its purport and 
spirit, to punish them in a case not comprehended in the law. 
Ifa Sheen is suffered to go free for a slip in his name when 
clear proof of murder was made, there seems better reason 
for pardoning men who were ignorant of Acts of Parliament, 
which were not known to very many better-informed persons 
who macy pretend to some knowledge of such things. 

But it is the practice of the English law to teach by example. 
A man is hanged, or banished from hi^ bbme, or sent to the 
^ceadmill, that people may ask where he is gone, and wherefore, 
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But no thought is taken of the expense of all this to the poor 
culprit, and whether the people might not have been made 
to Know that such and such a penalty would be inflicted if 
they did such and such a thing, and the culprit have also had 
the benefit of the teaching. This is nobody’s business ; and the 
olden method of hanging by the neck for the sake of warning 
others, iS still held by, to the extent that modern feelings 
will endure. 

And well might they be ignorant. The English laws are not 
promulgated except to the magistrates who put them in force ; 
and are so overlaid with verbiage, — the meaning is so carefully 
concealed, and the principle, if there be one, is so narrow, so 
circumstantial, and technical,— that it requires a patient collation 
and comparison, of text and circumstance and common law and 
judicial decision, to descry the object in its precise ^plication. 
Add to all this, that there are old, nay, ancient Statutes,—^ 
dicta of ancient writers, — all originating in and applicable to an^ 
ancient and by*gone state of things ; so that a man needs hot 
only the Statutes at Large, but the advice and assistance of 
sundry legal Mentors each learned in his own department of 
the manimld English law, to suggest all precautions against 
the doing wrong; and then it is a chance, if he escape. out of 
one mesh, that he does not fall into another. 

Is this liberty ? Twenty of us may not sign a petition, — ten 
of us may not go down to the gallery of the House to look after 
it, — three of us may not assemble, — we know not what we may 
not do, through the kindly interference of past legislation ; and 
yet all this, which was the work of the old Parliament— the 
curse and rottenness of the nation — now happily removed, if 
the people would but know it, and act as if they did, — is lovingly 
acted upon and cherished by the Whigs, who cried out against 
it in their day of weakness. . 

And now again, the jCrovernment have resisted the repeal of 
the taxes upon the means of making the laws known ; on the 
higgling ground of probable loss to the revenue. They could 
not comprehend the force and virtue of moral power. But 
there was dishonesty plain and palpable in not meeting the 
question fairly. Their evident tactics were to suffer the 
Radicals to speak to exhaustion,’ and answer no mdre than the 
courtesies of the House demanded. If it was really felt that 
the m^atter was a pounds^ shillings, and pence question ; then 
why not submit it to the scrutiny to which figures may*beput? 
The calculations of the mover were met by the opinions oi the 
financial minister ; and that not upon a secondary or merely 
incidental ground of resistance^ but on the main ana subeftantial^ 
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one. This might have been a seeming, bi\J: was It aj\ hoqe^t 
observance of Uie truth ? But it is of the njiture of the Whig 
and \yhiggism, to admit the justice of the clajm^ and find 
reasons or detaij for not granting it. Just men in words, in 
actions not to be trusted. 

This inflirect fostering of tyranny is more to be guardejl 
against than the bold uncompromising adherence to it l:ty Tories. 
T^ey avowed their motive the others act upon it and profess 
differently. Is it wonderful that the peopje are irritated, when 
the men who for forty years clamoured e^gainst these things 
suffer them to continue? It is too bad to last, and may get 
worse instead of better, if all popular constituencies do not, 
whepever |,be opjiortunity coipes, gej; rid of the worst parts of 
the present House of Commons, and chuse meti better, if possi- 
ble, than the best. 

It is of no use to war against the truths that are demqnstrated. 
ft is pVQY^^ l?y recent experience, that bold and reliable 
sjiatesrpen do not exist,. Such as there are, can be (jepended on 
only as tjiey are driven j and that which tjie people cap control, 
14 the Hojise of Commons. What that is, the ministry must be 5 
neither Better nor worse. Perhaps the people have hot Archi- 
medps*s point whereon to rest their full power to wield matters 
as they will ; but let them use wisely what they have, and the 
end is in their keeping. 


Art. lieview, No, CJ ; ^rikh on * Dr. Adatn 

Clarke.* 

»J»HE friends of ‘ Church and State’ are in great alarm, and 
have great and good cause for being so. The patrons ^f 
churcli livings and the proprietors of ativowsons, if they liave 
not the fear, of God, have tlm fear of’ the people before their 
eyes. The lords spiritual are buckling on their armour for a 
crusade in defence of their seats, and particularly their incomes ; 
and the heavy artillery of the ecclesiastical press i^ daily, and 
weekly, and monthly, and quarterly, discharging salvos in 
defence of Mother Church, chiefly remarkable for voice and for 
smoke. The greatest giin of the ecclesiastical battery is, of 
course, the ‘Quarterly Review.’ "In the last number there 
is an article, of twenty-ejght Pftg.es, purporting to be a rovievv 
of the life of the celebrated Wesleyan, Doctor Adam Clarke. 
TiH the last ten pages however, the twortby Methodist is 
(flopped, and in his room are presented thp fucubrations of a 
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Jesuit, viz. the ghostly autjior of the article hiij^self^r on con- 
nexion between Church and State. 

"It is dear,^ says the writer of the pticle, ‘that Adam 
Clarke considered the system of Methodism, with Wesley 
founder, as a system supplementary to the church estahlishr 
ment and no more.* He admits however, that others are pf a 
different ^opinion, and that on the success of Wesley’s expe- 
riment, and others of a similar description, these other persona 
have founded 'an argument against any chuich establishment 
at all ; which, accordingly, they declare to be unlawful, 
inexpedient, and unnecessary/ After this the writer proceeds 
with self-complacency, and with as much confidence as if he 
were demonstrating a problem in Euclid, to show the necessity 
of a connexion between Church and State, or in plain words, 
the necessity of the whole people’s con tribij ting about pine 
mdlions sterling per annum for maintaining the ecclesiastical 
establishment of one-third part of the entire part of the popu- 
latioq, — of placing this sum at the disposal of the executive 
aristocracy,— of giving Bishops 50,000/. a*year for doipg 
nothing but mischief, and curates 50/. a-year for being over-. 
Ayorked. To do the author justice however, it ought to be stated, 
that his arguments in fovour of Church and State apply to any 
religion as well as to that of the Church of Eftglana, — to the 
Presbyterian religion in Scotland, — to the Catholic in Canaja, 
— to that of Mohammed in Turkey— of Juggernaut ip India, 
and of Foh in Tibet or Tonquin. 

‘ Now%* says the polemical reviewer, ' we would remind the 
objectors to an Established Church, that the prinpiple was 
I'ully recognized under the Old Testament, and has never been * 
cancelled under the New, and therefore cannot be supposed to 
have anything in it essentially wrong.* There were many 
things fully recognized under the Old Testament and not 
cancelled under the New, •which it would be • essentially 
wrong’ to continue now-a-days, — \yhich it would be indecent 
for a civilized people to practise merely because a rude and 
semi-barbarous people practised them three thousand years 
ago. The priests acted as butchers under the Jewish dispen- 
sation ; but that would be po precedent for bishops doing the 
same thing tinder the English hierarchy in our times. That 
English prelates, ever sjne^their restoration to their seats ip 
Pailiament in the iipmacplate reign pf Charles II, have given 
their whole weight and ipfluence to passing the most sangpmaty 
laws in the English Criminal Cqde, would be no extenuatibp 
of their taking up the trade of executioners in* its vulgar form. 
Samuel, a priest anc} a prophet, hewej Agag, a c^ptive^^ing, |o 
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piecses, when Saul wished to spare him. This is not reprobated 
in the New Testament/ and yet it would be no apology for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury taking upon himself the like office. 
David danced before the Ark, %nd there is no, prohibition in 
the Ne\v Testament to' do the like in a Christian church, yet it 
would, be a most indecent spectacle to see William IV thus ex- 
hibit in Westminster Abbey. The Jewish priesthood oV Levites 
coUistituted a tenth part of the Jewish population, and as their 
Services weire exclusively devoted to religious objects, and they 
/Were forbidden all temporal employments, there was obvious 
justice in giving them a tenth part of the produce of the soil of 
an agricultural people. There is no express prohibition in the 
New Testament against giving a tenth part of the produce 
of the soil to the Christian priesthood ; but as the priesthood of 
the United Kingdom, instead of constituting one-tenth 43art of 
the population, does not amount to one sixteen-hundredth part 
of/ it, there is the greatest injustice in giving, and. the most 
outrageous impudence in claiming a similar share,--<*and not 
only claiming this indeed, but also great palaces and fine 
houses, and large estates and splendid churches into the bargain. 

* If/ says the reviewer, ‘ it be replied, as no doubt it will 
be, that our Lord’s language is, My kingdom is not of this 
world,” we make answer,— true, but these words of Jesus to 
Pilate, who charged him with conspiring against Caesar, are 
hardly to be understood as meaning that kings are not to build 
churches, or provide pastors for the people committed to them.’ 
The reply to this is plain. There is no earthly objection to 
kings building churches or providing pastors, provided it be 
done with their own money, and not at the expense of the 
people. *And,’ adds the reviewer, ‘if it be further contended 
that kings are not in fact represented under the New Testament 
as nursing fathers of the Church,, we again say — true, for a 
Tiberius and a Nero happened to be kings in those days, but 
that it is strange to argue from them to a George or a William 
in our own.’ The critic accounts in this passage for no more 
than forty years from the first appearance of Christ amongst 
the. Jews to the death of Nero, and he leaves, therefore, a 

t eriod of near two centuries and a half unaccounted for. 
n this period of above two centuries, there reigned also 
Roman princes, such as Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, the two 
Antonines, and Marcus Aurelius, whose talents and virtues 
might be compared not only to those of the CSteorges, but also 
the Henries and ,,even the Arthurs, and^yet they neither built 
churches nor instituted tithes. ^ # 

, * But the king,’ says the reviewer^ ' may be the friend of 
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religion, we are told— only be must patronise it** (that ia jbl^\ 
phrase) in the same way as he patronises any other good 
and not establish it. Now, When he patronises other 
causes, he often does so, argue^ a very clever V l^sayidt on t]ti^ 
Church,” whose recent publication we have eSye, by^* 

granting the parties charters of incorporatio*n,*. bestowing bn^ 
them crovfn lands, and recommending grants of money ,~why 
may he not do the same for the best cause of all ? r-Ti^ie kifig^ 
caimot grant charters of incorporation at variance wi^^ the' Jew ' 
of the land, and he cannot alienate the crown lan(la» and.ar^tef 
his recommending grants of money, this would 'never *^11 the^^ 
flesh-pots of the English priesthood, supposing always thaft 
the House of Commons were the representatives of the great 
majority of the people. ^'The best cause of all’ here alluded 
to IS not the cause of religion, but the cause* of the Church of 
England, which is the cause of the minority of the people, and 
even worse than this, the cause only of the priesthood of that 
minority, and of those in a mercenary sense connected with 
them. 

'But it is unjust that the Dissenter should pay to the 
support of a form of worship which he does not adopt? 
Strictly speaking, no man pays to its support ;^i4; is upheld by 
possessions of its own ; its own by a title as indisputable, at 
least, as that by which any property whatever is held within 
the four seas.’ — If this be true, the Reformation in so far as the 
property enjoyed at present by the English Church is con- 
cerned, was sheer robbery by one religious sect upon anothdir 
religious sect. The Catholic Church enjoyed this property by . 
the strong and long prescription of a thousand years, and the 
Protestant Church has hardly held it for above one-fourth part 
of that period. On the same principle the Church of England 
might as fairly seize and appropriate the chapels and lands of 
the Dissenters, who, in their eyes, are as great heretics as the 
Catholics themselves. Henry Vill seized upon the church lands 
as the chief magistrate of the people, since he could not seize 
them as his own private property. By Acts of Parliament they 
have been appropriated to fheir present uses. The reviewer indeei^ 
admits, that ' the Church of England is the creature of an 
of Parliament.’ What an Ac^ of Parliament gave, thereforer 
Act of Parliament may take away. In reality the le^sluti^^ 
haf been, ever since the Reformation, dealing pretty freely m 
the appropriation of Church property. ^ 

' Even the semblance qf hardship, however, caif bardly^ileeh 
to the Dissenter, for tithes are a reitt^eharge upon ami cf 
the landowners is one in a hundred a Dissenter ? ’-^The hard«« . 
VOL. xxi.~W(W/«iiwsfer Reviewn - f 
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ship would not be the less if the number were small; though 
the number^ including the Catholics, is very great. The hard- 
ship on the Protestant and Catholic Dissenters is, that the con- 
tributions of the community, of which they are^part, are accu- 
mulated on an establishment, which as far as the"y are concerned, 
has no visible effect but trampling them in the mud. 

* But church-rates— ^is there not a hardship here, that men 
should be made to contribute to the maintenance of a fabric 
which they never enter ? No greater hardship than a thousand 
others, which a state bf society (as opposed to a state of nature) 
^involves. Individuals are constantly compelled to support 
institutions in which they have no direct interest themselves, 
but which the public good is understood to require. We pay 
our quota to a county rate for the erection of a mad-house 
which we shall , never occupy, or of a bridge which we shall 
never pass ; we are taxed for the maintenance of the soldier, 
though we may have serious scruples as to the lawfulness of 
the profession of arms, or political objections to a standing 
army.’ — In a state of nature, that is, among savages, it is true 
that there is no costly church maintained for the benefit of the 
minority of the horde or tribe, at the expense of the majority. 
The Chinese however, who are not in a state of nature, nor 
have been for a space of 4000 years, have an Emperor who 
keeps, more or less, 500 concubines. This is probably one of 
the thousand hardships which a state of society, as opposed to 
a state of nature, involves ; but if the Chinese people had good 
government, they would probably compel their emperor to dis- 
]:>ense with this luxury. The king of Siam,~and the Siamese 
are not in a state of nature,— ^maintains a thousand priests to 
mutter prayers for him, in a language which he does not 
ufiderstafid. If the Siamese people bad a representative 

S oveinment, one priest instead, of 1000, would perhaps be 
eemed sufficient. The Hindoos are lo^t in a state of nature, 
yet Jaggernaut, not a king, but ah idol, composed of an ill 
lasbione^ block of timber, maintains a thousand cooks at the 
es^j^ense of the people ; there is no absolute necessity that this 
abottld continue, even though the British sovereigns of India 
may pocket some 10,000/. a-year by the imposture. The mad- 
house, and the brid^, and the army, are public conveniencies 
or necessities for the benefit of the whole people ; whereas a 
church which a man never enters, and in which are preacfafid 
doctrines irreconcileabla to his conseieuce, is of no more use or 
value to him th|kn a Heathen temple or a Mobamnfiadan moe^ue, 
and the hsrdsinp of contributing to such j^orthless establrsh^ 
needs not to be insisted upon, ' 
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• But/ says the critic, it rs objected that * the Church Estab- 
lishment no longer represents the religious sentiments of the v«at 
majority of the “^nation, as it once did, and therefore is no 
longer to be supported by the national government.'* He iheh 
proceeds to assert his belief that the numerical majority is stifi 
great, but be makes out no case, and indeed his own misgivings 
upon this point, appear in a subseqiient part of his Essay to be 
very considerable. The nation, of course, cannot mean that 
portion of it called England and Wales, but must embrace 
the three kingdoms. Now, of these, the population is in round 
numbers 24,TO0,000. If half the population of England and 
Wales be allowed to belong still to the Established Church, and 
half a million of that of Ireland, after excluding all Protestant 
Dissenters and Catholics, — and two-thiids of the population of 
Scotland be assumed as belonging to the established form of 
worship in that country, — (here will be, as belonging to the two 
establrslKd religions of the nation, 9,000,000, and the Dissenters 
wilt amount to 16,000,000. Thus, therefore, the sect imagined 
by the reviewer to constitute a majority, will constitute less than 
thirty-eight in a hundred of the whole population. 

* The true comparison, however,* observes the reviewer, * to 
institute is this : — what proportion do the members of the 
Church of England bear to those of any single body of Dis- 
senters ? Is there any single body that will admit of being 
named as its rival — we mean its rival in numbers? For to 
speak of the Dissenters as a community, in the same sens^ as 
we speak of the Church, is an abuse of language; the various 
sects into which they are split differing from one another at 
least as much as from the Establishment itself : in fact, holding 
nothing in common save jealousy of that, and a detemiination 
to combine for its overthrow.* — What sense or utility can there 
be in comparing the numbers of the Established Church, with- 
those of any particular class of Dissenters? Is not every man 
a Dissenter, who will not subscribe the 39 articles, and profess 
his belief in the Athanasian Creed ? Are not all Quakers, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Socinians, •Wesleyans, 
and for that matter Jews, Mohammedans, an(f Hindoos, and all 
perhaps except Infidefs and Atheists, considered by the Church 
with the same impartial irgustice, and considered in no otWrr 
light than as excommunicated beings good for hothing iHli , 
Jibing tithes ? It may be observed, 4hat although the Essayfet, 

HI common with other Churchmen, is anxious to claitn the m&t 
of the Wesleyans, the ♦most numerous iti Bagbnd, m only 
supplementary to the Church, th^ are not hi the pasfsage juet 
quoted, excepted from the rest of the Dissenters as combimijg m 
to overthrow the •Church. x 2 
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' Besides, if the Church of England does not represent the 
vast majority of the people which it once did, is it therefore to 
be abandoned without inquiry into the cause?’ — It is reasonable 
to conclude, that when the Church of England no longer repre- 
sents the vast majority of the people which it once did, the 
same funds which were appropriated for its maintenance should 
no longer be appropriated in its decline. As to its being aban- 
doned without inquiry, there has been ample inquiry ; and the 
Church has been found irreclaimable and incurable. It bad no 
sooner been established than its ranks began to be thinned by 
dissent ; and as the people have advanced in arts, knowledge, 
and civilization, the rate of progress of that dissent has been 
yearly increasing. An established church, however slenderly 
endowed,-^and the case is still more flagrant when it is richly 
endowed, as is the united Church of England and Ireland,— is 
in its nature pampered, therefore indolent, and consequently 
defective in zeal and assiduity. The more wealthy the phurch, 
the greater would be the number of Dissenters. The greatest 
number of Dissenters is in Ireland. The number in England is 
smaller; and even in Scotland, notwithstanding the comparative 
poverty of its national Church, the number of Dissenters is 
considerable and increasing daily. It was the Legislature itself 
which gave the first grand impulse to dissent in Scotland, when 
it made the pastors independent of the people, by bestowing 
the right of nomination upon the Crown, the rotten Corpora- 
tions, and the lazy landed Aristocracy of that country. In a 
free country, where civilization js advancing, no human eflbrt 
can prevent dissent, and a church connected with the state 
only tends to provoke it. A good sweeping despotism like that 
of Spain ^ Turkey, in which innovation in matters of religion is 
never disconnected from reform in the civil government, and 
where an exemplary quantity of blopd may as necel^sity requires 
it be shed either at an auto da /4ar on,^the scaffold^ can alone 
maintain orthodoxy. 

The Reviewer proceeds to state the causes, which, according 
to his view^ have given rise to dissent. They have been pro- 
duced, he intimates, ‘ not by scruples but by circumstances* 
The circumstances were, it seems, * a mere want of accommo- 
dation within the Church walls, and personal knowledge of a 
, Church minister.^ He quotes the example of Lancashire, in 
which, when the Church Establishment was formed, there 
existed but sixty-two parishes, and where the alterations down 
lo t^e present tiipe are but inconsiderable. The population of 
!lbatncashire is, in round numbers, 1 ,500,b00| whence for every 
!Ldhurch of the Establishment, there are ab(We 20,000 inhabitants. 
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so that allowing a church for every 2^000 inhabitants* there are 
688 churches too few. ‘ There/ says the critic, ^ the people 
were sheep without fold or shepherd / and very truly. One 
would suppose this a very clear case made out against the 
Church. You do not allow the Dissenters house-room. They 
build houses for themselves at their own expense* contributing 
at the sSSne time to maintain your house^s and your establish- 
ments ; and then you eulogize the Chun^h that has given rise to 
this dissent by a desertion of its own duties. " It was not/ says 
the candid author* * conscientious objections to our ecclesiastical 
constitution*’ but their want of church-room that produced 
this dissent. The writer then flounders about in seeking means 
for adding to the number of* churches. Not content with a 
million sterling* taken from the public some years ago for build- 
ing new charges* together with the local taxes which followed 
it, he calls out for more legislative enactment upon the same sub- 
ject. The Church revenue of the United Kingaom* is* as already 
stated* about nine millions. Now if every Dissenter of the 
United Kingdom were to return to the bosom of the Church, 
and every Catholic and Jew within the kingdom were to sub- 
scribe the 39 articles and swallow the Athanasian Creed* the 
Church would demand that its revenues should be raised to 
something like twenty -four millions. Such are the blessings of 
orthodoxy. 

* Moreover,’ says the writer* * when it is proposed that there 
shall be no Established Church at all — that the State shall 
make no provision* for the religious wants of the people—it is 
assumed* that the people will assuredly provide for their own ' 
wants : their zeal being sufficiently manifested* it is pretended, 
by the voluntary churches they already uphold.’ He^hen tries 
this by what he calls ' the test of experience/ He gives the 
population of the Tower-Hai;nIets* Finsbury* and other divisions 
of the metropolis, at 90,$*716 ^ouls* stating that the number of 
churches for this population was but 46 ; leaving therefore, at 
the rate of 2*000 for each church* 800*000 souls without 
churches. One would think this a very clear demonstration 
against the efficiency of the Church. Nothing of the kind 
however; the honest polemic throws the whole blame upon 
the Dissenters* although to make up the defect in.j^O 
provision made by the Church* they have built 186 ^apek^b^ 
sides. These Dissenters then, who not only conti^utcf 
equal share for the maintenance of the Established 
but build and endow at their own peouliar chai^o^ ah^ iohr 
times as many places df worship as those of the &tablt^!tia^, 
ate blamed for not building more* and leavings according W 
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Reviewer about ' 700,000 outcasts, to furnish recruits to the 
Rotunda/ The writ(t»r must surely suppose that these 700,000 
persons, not less than those who are accommodated in the 
Dissenting Chapels, are^ Dissenters, man, woman, and child, 
and therefore unworthy the care of ihe Orthodox Cliurph and 
its Pastors, Were this a true picture, it is perfectly clear that 
out of tl)e population of 906,7 15 alluded to, there wouW remain 
but the small fraction.of 90,000 Churchmen, or that the Dis- 
senters would be in the proportion of nearly ten to one of the 
followers of the Church, what charity and what encouragement 
to return to the tender bosom of that orthodox Church ! 

‘ Ameiica,’ says the Reviewer, 'is pointed to with triumph — 
where religion has been left to itself/ ' It is not true,’ he adds, 
' that- religion has been hitherto left to itself in America/ He 
observes, thftt those who went originally to America, were men 
who expatriated themselves on religious grounds, and thence it is 
possible that the original impulse might continue to the present 
day, albeit two centuries have elapsed. The original settlers 
were Presbyterians and Catholics driven from England chiefly 
by the persecution of the Established Church and its patrons j 
this) therefore, seems an odd illustration of the benefits to be 
derived from tlte connexion between Church and State in 
England, lie insists that the maintenance of religion in Ame- 
rica was, at one time, compulsory ; but admits, what he could 
not easily deny, that it is so no longer. Notwithstanding that 
compulsion no longer exists in any part of the Union, he pro- 
ceeds to draw his example of the advantages of the compulsory 
*^aver the voluntary system, by comparing the state of religion in 
two portions of the country ; the one, the New-England States, 
where it jvas compulsory ; and the other, the Southern States, 
where it was not. In the first, the proportion of clergy to the 
inhabitants was one to every 1328 inhabitants. Conceiving 
this statement to be quite conclusive, he taunts the opponents 
of a connexion between Church and S‘tate, and who prate of 
America^ as men who ' know not what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm/ The difference in the proportion of the clergy to 
the inhabitants in the two portions of America, he would have 
us to understand, is entirely to be ascribed to a compulsory 
provision, or in other words to a connexion between Church and 
State whiph no longer exists, and which, in the sense in which 
it is understood here, never did exist, for it was always optional 
with every individual to connect himself with whatever sect he 
thought proper. The real cause of the disparity, if the writer 
k^ear it, be carefully conceals. In tlfejEas^rn States* the 
mass of the people ponsists now* as it always^ did* of pious 
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Presbyterians and other Protestants. It contains no native iHi- 
habitanls, no slaves, and few men of colour. The Southern 
States abound in Catholics, always less rigid in religious dUi« 
cipline than Protestants ; they contain above two millions 
of slaves, who receive .no religious instruction, and aA not 
even permitted to read or write ; they contain about 340j£)00 
people of f^olour, who are under the same interdict ; they contain 
the bulk of the native tribes, many of whom, are not yet con^ 
verted to Christianity ; and it must be added, that the whole 
population itself is demoralized by the contagion of negro 
slavery. Of the latter, it should not be forgotten^ that the 
Episcopal religion of England is tire prevailing and favoured 
form ot worship. It may be admitted that it would not be con^ 
venient for the Quarterly Review to have stated all this, more 
particularly since its patrons, the Bishops, have geberally been 
advocates for negro slavery in our own colonies, and went the 
length upon an occasion not very remote of quoting the Bible 
itself in fevoiir of its legality. 

The difficulty of providing religious instruction for our remote 
agricultural districts is, of course, much insisted upon ; and for 
apt illustration, the Reviewer wanders into the forests of the 
Western districts of America. His first authority on this sub- 
ject, is the author of ' The Domestic Manners of the Americans' 
(poor Mrs. Trollope’s name, is discreetly withheld.) The exam- 
ple is an American washerwoman. ‘ 1 was much struck,’ says 
the very observant author of the manners of the Americans, 

* with the answer of a poor woman whom 1 saw ironing on a 
Sunday. Do you make no difference in your occupations on 
a Sunday?” I said. "I be’ant a Christian, ma’am; we have 
got no opportunity,”— was the reply.’ This very stril^ing case 
suggests the utility and necessity of a Church Establishment, 
and of a connexion between Church and State. The real 
answer would be by asking, whether it is the Church Established^ 
or the Dissenters that are habitually foremost in peneiiating 
into the wild, or underground, or sterile portions of the universe. 

It occurs, even to the Reviewer, that the evidence of his au- 
thority may be suspected of ‘ passion or prejudice;’ so he adds 
the testimony of the Rev* Samuel Mills, an American Missio- 
nary. This individual describes the whole country from Lake 
Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, containing, according to him, about? 
a million of inhabitants, as ' the valley of the shadow of deatfa,^ 
and as having little more than * one hundred Protestant pr eott- 
gregationai Ministers' throughout. The case is liot so bad 
after alb and will bear*a very favourable coinfmrison with the 
piovt^ made by the Eoglisb Cbiirob m some of the moit 
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populous parts of the kingdom. Thus Lancashire and the dis- 
tricts of the metropolis already referred to, contain a population 
of 2,200,000 and upwards, with but 107 churches; so that the 
voluntary religious provision in the back-woods of America is 
largef than that furnished by the Church of England in the 
proportion of two to one. This proportion would be greatly 
enhanced, if it is considered that the American ministers are 
confined to Protestants, and that the population of a million 
referred to, contains a good many native tribes not Christians, a 
great many slaves not permitted to receive religious instruction, 
and the bulk of the French population within the Union, who 
are of course Catholics and have their own churches. But, 
this explanation apart, the deficiency which gave rise to the 
lamentations of the Rev. Samuel Mills, five years ago, no longer 
exists. In America there is no real demand that freedom will 
not supply ; and the religious societies and colleges of New 
England and the other old States, have within the last few years 
supplied the back settlements with no less than four hundred 
missionaries. 

\ Such is the fate,’ says the Reviewer, in a tone of deep 
commiseration, ^ of an agricultural district where religion is to 
be maintained Jjy a system of voluntary churches.’ * How,’ he 
adds, ^ would voluntary churches be furnished to our agri- 
cultural communities, consisting, as they often do, of one or 
two gentlemen, eight or ten farmers, and a few scores of 
cottagers V The district here made out would probably amount, 
in all, to ten or fifteen families ; and even supposing the con- 
' nexion between Church and State a- proper one, it would be 
asking rather too much that the country at large should find 
a pastor at 400/. or 600/. a-year, in order to afford spiritual 
instruction to so inconsiderable a number. No country could 
afford such an expenditure ; but how is the matter done at pre- 
, sent ? The incumbent, probably a pluralist, never sees the dis- 
trict, although in the receipt of 1,0007. or 2,000/. a-year. A 
Curate upon 100/. preaches in the morning in one parish, and 
gallops off ten miles to preach in the evening in another ; the 
parishioners having to travel occasionally four, five, or eight 
miles to church. These things are managed differently under 
the voluntary system in America ; and that too, under circum- 
stances of infinitely greater difficulty than it is possible can 
ever exist in the most obscure and remote corners of this 
country. Mr. Flint, a clergyman of New England, the very 
individual spoken of in terms of merited approbation by Mrs. 
^i[^liope, gives the following description‘"of the manner in which 
are conducted in the remote regions d( America with their 
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scattered population of two or three inhabitants to a square 
mile, — 

' Nine-tenths of the religious instruction of the country/ he says, 
' is given by people who itinerate, and who are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, men 
of great zeal and sanctity. These earnest men, who have little to 
expect front pecuniary support, and less from the prescribed reverence 
and influence which can only appertain to a stated ministry, find at 
once that every thing depends upon the cultivation of popular talents^ 
Zeal for the great cause, mixed, perhaps imperceptibly, with a spice 
of earthly ambition, and the latent emulation and pride of our 
nature, and other motives, which unconsciously influence, more or 
less, the most sincere and the most disinterested,— the desire of dis- 
tinction among their contemporaries and their brethren, — and a react- 
ing struggle for the fascination of popularity, goad them on to study 
all the means and arts of winning the people. Travelling from 
month to month through dark forests, with such ample time and 
range for deep thought, as they amble slowly on horseback along 
their peregrinations, the men naturally acquire a pensive and romantic 
turn of thought and expression, such as we think favourable to elo- 
quence. Hence, the preaching is of a highly popular cast ; and its 
first aim is to excite the feelings. Hence, too, excitements, or in reli- 
gious parlance, ^awakenings,’ are common in all this region.’ 

6 - 

The Reviewer is of opinion that the ^ system of volutUary 
churches would be absolutely fatal to all efficient pastoral 
intercourse of the minister with his people/ He afterwards 
adds, * There will then be no minister who has a district 
assigned to his peculiar care and keeping, where he individually 
feels himself answerable for the souls that are therein. He 
will share it with other parties of other persuasions. The 
latch of the door will no longer be lifted with the"" same boldness 
as now. The whole parish will be debateable ground, and no 
man will know in it his own. . The several ministers will find it 
no pleasant thing to encounter one another in the sick man’s 
chamber, under a temptation, perhaps, to wrangle out points 
of divinity over the couch of death; or, at all events, each 
uncertain whether he is not trespassing on the province of the 
others; and so the patient will probably be abandoned alto- 
gether.’ The sum total of this objection is, that the monopoly . 
IS in danger, and that even at the present moment the Dis- 
senters are making serious inroads upon it. Nothing can be 
more unlike this picture of alleged ecclesiastical difiUM>rd, than 
the.actual condition of things in the United States of America, 
the only country in the world in which the voluntary system is 
in full and active operation. Mr. Stuart, the calmest, the most 
judicious and the most accurate observer that has recently 
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visited the United States, repeatedly dwells with pleasure and 
satisfaction upon this important fact. 'After hearing/ hejsays, 
' a plain sensible discourse/ from a clergyman, whom he de- 
scribes as ' a very unaffected sincere locming gerson/ and of 
the congregational form of worship, the preacher addressed the 
people in the following words My friends, the Sacrament of 
the Lord s Supper is to be dispensed here this eveiving. This 
is a free church, open to all,— Presbyterians, Methodists, 
.ilaptists, and other denominations of Christians. This is 
according to our belief. All are invited ; the risk is theirs.' 
The following newspyier notice, also given by Mr. Stuart, is 
in the same spirit;— ‘The corner stone of a new Baptist church 
was laid at Savannah, in Georgia, and the ceremonial services 
were performed by the clergymen of the Methodist, German, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Baptist Churches.’ 
* The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered in the 
reverend Mr. Post’s church, (Presbyterian church at Washing- 
ton,) and, as usual, all members of other churches, in regular 
standing, were invited to unite with the ^members of that 
church, in testifying their faith in, and love to their Lord and 
Saviour. The invited guests assembled around the table ; and 
it so happened, that Mr. Gundy, a senator from Tenessee, and 
two Cherokee Indians, were seated side by side.' This spirit 
of liberality an.d conciliation is not of recent origin, but of very 
long standing in America, as the following anecdote of Wash*- 
ington^ taken from ‘ Hosack's Life of Governor Clinton,' will 
show.—* While the American army, under the command of 
Washington, lay encamped in the environs of Morris-town, New 
Jersey, it occurred that the service of the communion (here 
observed semi^-annually only) was to be administered in the 
Presbyterian* Church of that village. In a morning of the 
previous week, the general, after his accustomed inspection of 
the carnp, visited the house of the reverend Doctor Jones, then 
pastor of that church, and, after the usual preliminaries, thus 
accosted him “ Doctor, I understand that the Lord’s Supper 
is to be celebrated with you next sabbath. I would learn, if it 
accords with the canons of your church, to admit comtnuni- 
cants of another denomination ?" The Doctor rejoined, " Most 
certainly. Ours is not the Presbyterian’s table, (jeneral,but the 
Lord’s table; and hence we give the Lord’s invitation to all his 
followorsr of whatever name.” The General replied, I am glad 
of it ; that is as it ought to be ; but, as I was not quite sure of 
the fact, 1 thought 1 would ascertain it from yourself, as 1 pro- 
pose to join with you on that occasion.' Thpugb a member of 
(be Church of England, I have no Exclusive partialities/' 
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Matters are difiereutly arranged under the English hienlrchyr 
When a few years ago the late Dr. Hobart, the Episcopal 
Bishop of New York, a man of exemplary piety, learning, and 
benevolence, visited this country, he was desirous of preaching 
in an English church, but was politely informed by the Bishop 
of London, that there was an Act of Parliament against an 
American Bishop preaching in the churches of the Establish- 
ment. When Bishop Hobart afterwards visited Rome, he had 
the Pope’s permission to preach where he liked. After the 
peace of 1783, and the acknowledgement of the Republic, some 
American Bishops came to this country for the purpose of being 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but the English 
Bishops refused to perform tne office to a man, and the office 
was at last performed by the Bishop of Aberdeen. Indeed, on 
many essential points, Church of Englandism, as Mr. Bentham 
called it, may be considered as one of the most intolerant forms 
of religion in the world. 

The most wonderful part of the Essayist’s production, is his 
eulogy on the clergy of the Established Church. ' As it is,' 
he says, ^ there are some ten thousand men circulating through- 
out this country for two or three hours most days of their 
lives, upon various home-missions of charity, of pity, of exhort- 
ation, of reproof, — each man of them all knowing precisely the . 
district within which he has to walk ; confident in the sound- 
ness of the warrant by which he enters every house in it 
uninvited ; and, in general, hailed by the welcome of all, as 
one of those whose feet are beautiful. What a mass of misery 
is thus daily explored and relieved ! What heart-burnings are 
quenched ! What complaints hushed I What follies withstood ! 
Wliat knowledge imparted ! What affections stirred up ! Who 
would rashly disturb this under-current of good-will which is 
diffusing itself, silently and secretly, throughout all the darkest 
and most dismal recesses of society, and mitigating so much 
that is evil in this hardhearted world ? Yet, withdraw the 
Church Establishment, and it is done.’ If such a description 
had been applied to the economically paid clergy of the Scotidi 
Establishment, there might have been some little truth in it. 
Or if it had t^n applied to the Protestant Dissenting clerj^y 
of England, or the Catholic clergy of Ireland, no impartial 
person would be disposed to gainsay it,; although even for these 
the picture need not have been quite so highly coloured*. 
doubtedly, among the clergy of the JJnited Church of England 
and Ireland, there are many men of piety, integrity, and 
singular virtues; but it *ts as a body only that it ^an be 
spoaen of» and who but a heated partisan would thiiik 
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speaking in such terms of the richest and yet the most 
unequally paid clergy that the world ever saw, — of using such 
terms in reference to the political bishops, the pluralist 
incumbents, the fox-hunting, the trout-fishing, the quarter- 
session and justice-of-the-peace-law making, the game pre- 
serving parsons of England,— the men whose contention for 
tithes with their parishioners is a public scandal,— A:he men who 
prosecute day-labourers at 16s. a-week, in their own courts for 
2s. a- year of tithes, — the men, the maintenance of whose unjust 
claims in Ireland renders it necessary to maintain an army 
which costs more money than the entire property of the Irish 
Church, great and intolerable as it is. 

If, say the advocates of the established Church of England, 
there were no public provision for the Church establishment, 
the people would want religious instruction, and the clergy 
would be poorly paid. Example is better than argument in 
settling questions of this nature. In London there are 500 
churches to 1,600,000 inhabitants, and in New York there 
are 100 churches to 200,000 inhabitants; so that there is a 
church for every 2,000 inhabitants in New* York, and but 
one for every 3,000 in London, or New York has, in pro- 
portion to the number of its inhabitants, one-half more churches 
than London. Even the Episcopal form of worship, although 
it is utterly unconnected with the government, ana supported 
only by private funds, is very handsomely provided for in 
America. The population of the entire State of New York, by 
the census of 1830, amounted to nearly 2,000,000, and the 
number of churches belonging to the followers of the Church 
of England was no less than 160, being by one-half more than 
the Church of England furnishes to Westminster and the 
other divisions of the metropolis already referred to. Then, if 
we reject the drones of the CJiurch of England and consider 
only the w^orking clergy, the American clergy on the voluntary 
principle are better paid than ours on the compulsory system. 
The salary of a clergyman at New York, ranges from 300/. to 
600/., which is at least 100/. more than the average income of 
the clergy of Scotland, and more than double the average 
income of the working clergy of the English Establishment, or 
the Dissenting clergy throughout the kingdom ; and this too, in 
a country where bread and meat are about half the price they 
are here, where sugar is about half the price, where coffee 
is half the price, wnere wine is about one-third of the price, 
and where tea is about one-fourth of the price.' Even bishops 
are not overfooked in America; Mr. Stuart tells us, ^ that 
Bishop Hobart,’ the amiable and distinguished man formerly 
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mentioned, * was a few years ago advised, on account of 
health, to visit Europe, and that the trustees advised h 
while there. to live like a Bishop.” On his return, after two 
years absence, they presented him with 14,000 dollars, being at 
the rate of near 1,500/. a-year, although they must have also 
paid for a substitute. Now, this, although it was not paying 
him like thtj Bishop of London, was giving him 41 great deal 
more than is paid on the continent of Europe to an arch-bishop 
under compulsion. 

The great advantages which will accrue from the gradual 
abolition of the connexion between Church and State, and the 
substitution for the existing establishments of voluntary ones^ 
may be briefly told. A large fund, the undoubted prcmerty of 
the people, would be ultimately at the disposal of the State, to 
meet tne necessities of the public. The dissolution would 
deprive the executive government of a vast fund by which it 
now maintains an influence utterly incompatible with public 
liberty. The clergy would be more equally and more liberally 
rewarded, and rewarded as all men ought to be in a well ordered 
state of society, in a due proportion to their talents, virtues, 
and services. The people would have more religious instruction^^ 
and have it, as they ought to have every good thing, in the 
ratio of thejr wants and circumstances. There would be more 
religion and less hypocrisy. There would be more feeal and 
less intolerance. In the words of Mr. Madison, afterwards Pre- 
sident of the United States, in the remonstrance which was 
addressed to the slave-holding State ofViiginia, when upon 
one occasion it made an unsuccessful attempt to establisn a 
legal provision for the clergy; — • Experience witnesseth that 
ecclesiastical establishments, instead of maintaining the purity 
and efficacy of religion, have had a contrary operation. During 
almost fifteen centuries has the, legal establishment of Chris- 
tianity been on trial. Wh£^t have been its fruits? More or less, 
in all places, pride and indolence in the clergy ; ignorance and 
servility in the laity ; in both, superstition, bigotry, and perse- 
cution. Inquire of the teachers of Christianity for the ages in 
which it appeared in its greatest lustre, — those of eveiy sect 
point to the ages prior to its incorporation with civil policy. 
Propose a restoration of this primitive state, in which its 
teachers depended on the voluntary rewards of their flocks, 
— inany of them predict its downfall. On which side ought 
their testimony to have greatest weight, — when for, or wnen‘ 
against their interest V 
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T. V. -^Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 174*5. Edited from 
the Manuscripts of the late Right Rev, John Forbes, JM. Bishop 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, By Robert Chambers, Author 
of ' Traditions of Edinburgh/ &c.— Edinburgh j Chambers. 
London ; Longman. 

Editor of these pai>er9, who is himself the Vuthor of a 
graphic account of the curious event to which they refer, 
stales that they were collected by the zealous episcopal clergy- 
man whose name they bear, after his release in 1746 from an 
imprisonment intended to prevent his joining in the Rebellion. 
Having resumed his duties as Episcopal clergyman of Leith, 
‘ He steadily prosecuted his design of collecting, from the 
mouths and pens of the survivors of the late enterprise, such 
narratives, anecdotes, and memorabilia, as they could give from 
their own knowledge, or as eye-witnesses, respecting that extra- 
ordinary historical episode. His papers, whether contributed 
in writing or taken down by himself from oral communication, 
be regularly transcribed upon octavo sheets, which in the end 
formed volumes ; and nothing can exceed the neatness, distinct- 
ness, and accuracy with which the whole task appears to have 
been performed. He took care, in particular, to see most of 
the individuals who had been apprehended/or their concern in 
the Prince’s escape and carried prisoners to London ; an oppor- 
tunity being generally afforded by their passing through the 
Scottish capital on their way back to the Highlands. The 
narratives drawn from these individuals are singularly copious 
and accurate ; insomuch as to lead to an hypothesis in the mind 
of the Editor, that the good man, having designed to become 
the Clarendon of the late revolutionary times, contemplated 
above all things the triumphant pleasure he should have in 
laying before a new King Charles, when established in St. 
James’s, -the affecting history of alibis former mishaps. The 
collection, which ultimately filled ten volumes, was bound in 
black, with black-edged leaves, and styled, in allusion to the 
woe of Scotland for her exiled race of princes, The Lyon in 
Mourniog.” As a subordinate title the Bishop adds ‘‘Or a Collec- 
tion (as exactly made as the Iniquity of the Times would permit) 
of Speeches, Letters, Journals, &c. relative to the Affairs, but 
more particularly to the Dangers and Distresses, of * * 

and, a scrap of Latin verse is given on each title-page, in allu- 
sion to the chief articles embodied in the respective volumes. 
The first threeyolurries bear the date 1747 ; the next three 1748 ; 
the seventh is dated 1749; the eighth 1760; the ninth 1761 ; 
and the tenth 1776. It thus appears that the bulk of the 
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collection was made immediately after the clos/ of the msurre||l^ 
iion» when the recollections of the actors must of course have 
most fresh ; and this part of the collection is fortunately the most 
important in historical value/ [Pref. ix — xi.] It would appear 
that among not the least characteristic of the collections of the 
zealous Bishop, were some non-literary memorials in the form of 
relics, attached to the boards of some of his volumes. ^ In one,’ 
says the Editor, ^ 1 find a small slip of thick blue sUk cloth, 
of a texture like sarcenet, beneath which is written, “ The above 
is a piece of the Prince’s garter below this is a small square 
piece of printed linen, (the figures being in lilac on a white 
ground)*with the following inscription, " The above is a piece of 
that identical gown, which the Prince wore for four or five days, 
when he was obliged to disguise himself in a female dress^ 
under the name of Bettie Burke. A swatch of the said gown 
was sent from Mrs. Macdonald of Kingsburgh."’ Then fol^ 
lows a slip of tape, with the following note of genuine naivete. 
The above is a piece of that identical apron-string, which the 

E rince wore about him when in the female dress. The above 
it 1 received out of Miss Flora Mac(k)nald’s own bands, upon 
Thursday November 6, 1745, when I saw the apron, and had 
it about me. John Forbes, Among other articles of 

similar importance enumerated by the Editor, ‘ Within the 
boards of the fourth volume, two small chips of wood are found 
carefully sealed down with wax ; and an inscription informs 
posterity that they are ** pieces of that identical eignt-oared boat, 
on board of which Donald Macleod &c. set out from Borodale 
on the continent [mainland of Scotland] with the Prince, after 
the battle of Culloden, for Benbecula in the Long Isle. The 
above pieces/' continues the Bishop, were sent to me from 
Major Macdonald of Glenaladale, to the care of Captain 
Macdonald in Edinburgh, brother german of Dallely. The said 
Alexander Macdonald delivered the above pieces to me on 
Wednesday evening December 28, 1748, be having come under 
a promise, on our first acquaintance, to procure me a bit of the 
eigbt*oared boat."’ The idolatry of which these simple notie^ 
are the index, — and if tradition may be believed, it was 
an idolatry very common in Scotland during the preceding 
century, ~ may now only prompt a smile ; but it was 
once of serious import, and like the fantasies of necromancy 
and witchcraft, though laughed at in a more enlightened age, 
was the stirrer of intestine hate, rapine, and bloodshed* , The 
fantasy of divine right h^s now departed ; but^ it should be 
recollected, that the quality in human natu^re, which evolved 
itself in tl)^ form of that superstition, has not gone wjth it, bat 
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exists in altered shapes. Few are more ready to disavovir the 
principles of divine right, than those who are the warm sup- 
porters of^kindred fallacies. The maintainer of ‘ the legitimate 
influence of hereditary rank,’ or of ‘ agricultural protection/ 
would disdain an association with Salmasius. The insurrection 
of 1745, is not one of those remarkable events which mark an 
age through the principles of government which tliey alter or 
develope ; but it is still a curious object in the ‘ experience portion’ 
of history, as a tragical example of the power of doing ill, which 
the existence of political fallacies among the mass of the people 
may give to a few hot-headed or selfish men ; and the moral of 
the example is. the more clear, as one district of the country had 
made a step before the other, in the acquisition of political 
science. In the northern part of Scotland there was a race of 
half-fed, half-clothed savages, whose barbarism the rest of the 
country did not attempt to mitigate, and into the recesses of 
whose society no effort was made to obtrude social laws. Had 
it been possible to have entirely separated one part of the land 
from another, the inhabitants of the more civilized would have 
felt it a relief at least from fears ; and the pthers would have 
felt nothing but the loss of a field of plunder, from which the 
vigilance of their neighbours laws, as exercised only for their 
own preservation, was gradually excluding them. The savages 
thus did little harm, except in the indulgence of their petty 
enmities with each other. They were proud and idle, and con- 
sequently poor; but while they had the savage vices, they had 
likewise what are called the savage virtues ; and as their way 
of life was of their own chusing, and their neighbours had not 
urged the knowledge of a better, they had probably all the 
animal happiness in sheer existence and sensual indulgence, 
which savages generally have. In these circumstances, they 
were to the civilized world no greater evil than a non-exist- 
ence, or a portion 'cut away. But the grandson of a man who 
in the natural course of things might have been forgotten, — 
the pensioner and ornamental attendant of a foreign court,— 
caW from abroad, and then the scene was changed. A politi- 
cal fanaticism, which those who used it knew well how to 
. awaken, was roused; the savages rushed from their uncultivated 
Jiills, penetrated to the heart of the country, through destruc- 
tion to commerce and manufactures, and the interruption of 
the laws, to carry divine right by the point of the sword. A 

S vernment almost unaware of the existence of the enemy, was 
aken by their sjadden inroad ; and. when after a period of 
i linquiet and distraction, the attempt was quelled, those who had 
Neither coucillaied nor instructed, could exterminate ; and the 
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elaimant to the crown' left a country shaken by war, and his 
own followers hunted and shot down like wild beasts among 
their hills, as the relics of his visit. The species of canine 
fidelity which actuated many of the adherents of Charles Edward, 
has been admired by'romance-writers ; it has indeed a claim to 
be among the first of savage virtues,— of those virtues which 
are not munded upon any kind df reasoning, but are parts of 
the constitution of the human animal. In other words, when 
human beings are totally uncivilized, the presence of such a 
feeling, like the instinct of a dog, serves as something on tne 
operation of which a fellow-being can calculate, oi^ in which he 
can repoSe trust. The reflections of these people on the hard-, 
ships to which Charles was personally subjected as the naturjil 
consequence of his attempt, are among the most characteril»tic 
and innocent operations of this feeling. In their eyes he was not 
merely suffering injustice, he was not^ merely deprived of that 
piece of property to which he had a right ; — an infraction, an 
inexplicable infraction of the laws of nature had been committed, 
and they were as much astonished at the sleight of hand trans- 
acted before them, as a Hindoo when he sees snow, or Galileo 
when he .found nature indulging in a vacuum, after having 
disallowed it for four-and-thirty feet. They rfaw the man 
filthy and in rags, reclining on a bleak hill, who ought to hate 
been glittering in diamonds and reposing on the people, as 
their ballads frequently expressed, and as their novelists have 
repeated j— 

^ There did our young Prince lie.down. 

Whose home should have been a Palace.* 

It is to the same principle, tinged perhaps with a feeling of a 
somewhat nobler order, that is owed the feet, honourab^ to the 
constancy of the poor to their creed, that a reward for C^harles*S 
head, sufficient to have snriched a district, was never com- 
peted for. 

But the adherence to divine right was not the only circum- 
stance calculated upon in this insurrection ; a dazzling perspec- 
tive of Dukedoms and Marquisates, made the motives of many 
of the adherents resemble those of theirieaders. In England 
there existed a party of Jacobites f soine of Whom constdei^^^ 
themselves of that qreed by hereditary rig{it, while others 
nected with the original body of * patriots ' who 
Walpole, finding themselves disappoint^ of* ofltce by 
and Pelham, looked to th^ return of the' banished 
among other chances, one very likely to turn out in thw 
Their chance» however, depended on the Pretenliet^ji cptKk&ig’j 

VOL. XXI.— Wesfwiinsfer Ijieviewi^ ^ • q , 
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* over with a tolerable forces but he came alone, and therefore they 
were prudently silent*. Scotland was at that time in a dif-' 
ferent situation. One part of it was cut off from the laws ; and 
the whole country when placed'in juxtaposition with England 
felt itself poor. The poverty of Scotland at that period has 
generally been accounted for from the removal of the court ; to a 
city of lackies, the removal of a court is the abstraction of the 
daily bread of the community ; but to a country of agricultarists 
and manufacturers, it is a good riddance. The poverty of 
Scotland arose not from the removal of one great court, but 
from the existence of many petty ones, -^especially in that part 
, which has been noticed as beyond the pale of the la^s. The 
consequence of (he existence of heritable jurisdictions was, that 
each man, instead of gaining his livelihood as he thought best 
by his own industry, got his living from his chief, and gave his 
obedience in return. Independently of the moral influence of 
this state of society, the chiefs were left to the exercise of con-^ 
siderable terror over their slaves. In the Culloden papers an 
iiiitaiice occurs during the period of Sir Robert Walpolra adm^ 
nistration, in which the chief writes to the pnacipal law 
efScer of the crown* requesting him not to take any trouble 
about certain criminals of his clan, as he is about to hang them 
himself. It was a subject of consideration for such men as 
Walpole, how this district was to be prevented from doing 
rniscbief to the prosperous country over which be held rule. 
There appeared to be no better plan than that of giving to one 
party the power of chastising and keeping in order the other. To 
have given to the principal party, the Jacobites, this authority, 

‘ would have been to arm a robber. But there was one powerful 
fomily which presarved the recollections of gnoient persecution 
by the Stuarts, the family of Argyle. Backed fay the power of 
the 9tate in being appointed her^itary Justice General of Bcot- 
land* and supported by the Low Country filled with Pvesbytei- 
rfans who hated Jacobitism, the Earl of Islay was able to turn 
the* glance of ^pwer in the Highlands in favour of the Hanove- 
ri(|^ intarasL This nobleman, the deputy of Walpole ta Scot- 
land* woe in reality his patron in as far as respected that part of 
country^ He was termed ^ the king of Scotland,' and few 
courtH ware attonded by mpra obsequious followers than his. 

V*J 'T - It "W.l Tt ■ l.' " rn ; 

* U h gepersUy uadepstpod that the Stuart papers, at present in the 
hands of fovern«ia»L tUroq^ a strange light on the of the reprp- 

fientstlve8j)f waov noble hpuies at this periac. It is ojMsgracefil! to (he 
persons to .wheitf they are commUte(|, that t^kcse papers are not publish^ ^ 
bat perhaps they would exhibit in too true colours me acts of an hereditary 
^gfjftwrsey; , 
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Being by title the Sii|wema Criminal Judge, he made use of hit 
juriediclioti, and those of his deputies, in aid of government* 
and by Ihe strong hand of compulsion kepi iiis enemies and 
those of his party fbr a time in order. He took care, that for 
them there snotud be no offices of trust, no favours extended 
which might give inffiience^: The plan was successful while no 
accident interrupted ; but the arrival of Charles made the disaf<« 
fected rebound to their natural position* It chanced in the 
course of events, that one of tliose persons who filled the 
higher offices in S'cotiand through the influence of the Argyle 
family^ was a man of singular honesty and goodi:ntentiori, Dun** 
can Forbes, the President of the Court of l^ession. He is conai-* 
dered ihe great model of the northern Whigs, and his character 
has been drawn by them in so strong relief against that of hts 
associates, that he might appear to have been the only Whig whom 
Scotland could then produce ; it would indeed be well for the 
world were the paragons of all ruling parties equally honest. 
Forbes had scarcely the courage or foresignt to be a taw Reformer; 
he was content to wield with such justice as his . confcience 
dictated, the crooked system over which* he bad an esetensive 
power. A man of that period who meant well to hit fellows, 
behoved to lake strange methods for putting his intentions in 
practice. To make the excise on beer more prodiioj^ive in Scotland, 
he proposed, ^ By an Act of Parliamept to prohibit under suffix- 
cient penalties, to be recovered with certainty and dispatch, the 
use or tea amongst that class of mankind in this countryi whose 
circumstances do not permit them to come at tea that pays the 
duty ; and yet, whose taking to run tea, and deserting*the use 
• of malt liquor, occasions the complaint.^ , And on occasion 
of the riots in Glasgow at the introduction of the MaJb>tax, 
when the ministry wished some of the ringleaders to be prose,*^ 
cuted for high treason; he, a,s«Lord Advocate, represents^ that it 
would be preferable to prosecute for mere rioting, not only be^ 
cause the puntshinent would be sufficient for the offence, but 
because ^ in the disposition in which the country now is, it would 
be utterly impossible to pick up a Grand Jury,, for example, 
that would find bills against these rioters, or that could be con” 
vinced that their offence is within the construction of law High 
Treason+;*"”!^though a jury such as was required to deeido w 

r-7 : ! , . J . — n - » ^ rr :- f yi - ^uhi 

^ gome writers on tlie State of gcotlaBd at this period savi |hal at . 
accession Of Qsorge J, a dttfiftil addrw flrow many ef the shkifs 

was committed for prei^entajtion to the Duke of ilr/ryle ^ anditkat Iti spp* 
pressipn caused the Insiirrect^n of 1715^ IHiere seemt^ fearcely sirffiei^fic 
Historical evidence In support of the charge, ’ ^ ? 

f Culloden Ikipert, 361. ^ 4 
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ordinary cases in Scotland, could easily be picked up and made 
agreeable to the wishes of government. But in despite of politi- 
cal economy and the philosophy of legislation, ne was con- 
tinually doing practical good. He objected to throwing desper- 
ate men on society by extensive forfeitures after the affair of 
1716; represented the inutility of punishing the wretched clans- 
men who only obeyed their ambitious chiefs ; and anticipated 
the first Pitt in suggesting the propriety of employing the High- 
landers as soldiers ; — but his voice was disregarded. Previously 
to the year 1746> he had made himself personally acquainted 
with most of the powerful families, and was a steady watcher of 
their motions. At the landing of the Prince, his discernment 
and promptitude enabled him to arrest in their progress many 
of the most powerful of those who would have flocked to his 
standard. At that time every man in the country acted, like 
persons in a general riot, according to the number of people 
who would obey his dictation ; and the President of the Supreme 
Civil Court occupied himself in heading and levying troops, 
seizin^on suspicious persons by the strong arm, superintend- 
ing fortifications, &c. The Duke of Newcastle trusted entirely 
to his advice; yet his. suggestions for crushing the attempt in 
the bud were *not followed ; the men and money he considered 
necessary were not sent ; and, after having spent all the money 
he" could command, he borrowed on the security of his estate. 
Powerful, however, as he was, it was long before he was enabled 
to mitigate the seventies which followed the victory ofCulIoden ; 
and it says much for the sincerity of his endeavours, that they 
procured him the displeasure of the government. He was never 
rewarded in the usual manner indeed it is pretty clear, that * 
th0 sums expended by him were never repaid during his life. 
In his papers, there does not appear to be any regular applica- 
tion for payment; but in his dying words, as noted by his son, 
he feelingly alludes to the circumstance, * You have come/ he says 
to his herr, ' to a very poor fortune, partly by my own . extrava- 
gance, and the oppression of power. I am sure you will forgive 
me, because what I did was with a good intention.’ His great 
enemy at court was probably the Duke of Cumberland, who 
never could forgive him for attempting to stop bis barbarities. 
On this, subject the following anecdote in the collection under 
discussion, alluded to in many pamphlets of the time, if not 
strictly true may at least be cited as an evidence of the known 
state of feeling between the. persons mentioned in it. 

* In the North of Scotland 1 happened to fall in with a venerable 
old gentleman, an honest Whig, who, looking me seriously in the 
face, aeked if the Duke of Cumberland was not a Jacobite. A 
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Jacobite!” said ** bow comes that an your head V* Sure/' replied 
the old gentlemaii> the warmest zealot in the interest of the Prince 
could not possibly devise more proper methods for sowing the seeds 
of Jacobitism and disalfection than the Duke of Cumberland did." ^ I 
wish I could draw a veil over the shocking cruelties and many other 
illegal doings committed by the army under his command. These t 
pass over a^now too well known for me to insist upon. But what do 
you think of the unaccountable treatment of Messrs. Hossack and 
Fraser, and of some other honest Whigs who would have hazarded 
life and all in support of the present government ? Above all, what 
do you think of the return the Lord President of the Court of Session, 
the sagacious Duncan, met with for all his remarkable services ? 
remarkable indeed they were, and yet the utmost scorn and contempt 
he had in return for them ! When His Lordship was paying his 
levee to the Duke of Cumberland at Inverness, he thought ht (as it 
well became his character and station) to make mention of the laws 
of the country, &c. To which the Duke of Cumberland was pleased 
to say, '' The laws of the country I my Lord, 1*11 make a Brigade 
give laws, by G— d ! ” A plain indication this of a hearty desire to 
introduce a military government. ** It was well,*’ continued the old 

f entleman, that President Forbes eseBj)ed a kicking-bout, as the 

lake of Cumberland uses his friends with freedom. For my own 
part,*' added he, ** I would not wish to be the person that had received 
the sage advice of the sagacious Duncan with derision, because It 
would have been a lasting imputation upon my judgment and discre- 
tion ; for certain it is, that His Lordship was a gentleman of 
extraordinary and uncommon parts, and had an extensive knowledge 
of men and books. It was not beneath the dignity of a crowned head 
to listen to his words. He was one of a very high spirit j and the 
usage he met with for all his services, joined with the miseries of his 
country, bore so hard upon him, that it is indeed a prevailing opinion 
among us in Scotland, that he died of heart-break.” Thus spoke the 
old honest Itotch Whig j and I must own, 1 fbund myself unable to 
make him any return.-^-SSS-l*. 

The anecdote alluded to in the term * kicking-bout,^ tnay as 
well be mentioned in connexion with the above. It is repeatedly 
narrated in the various papers in this collection, atid appears to 
be foundedt on fact. As « told in the follbvving quotation, it 
spears to have been written by the author of ‘ A Letter from 
Gentleman in London to bia friend at Bath.’ 

" When John Fraser Esq., the then Lord Mayor (in Scotch, Provost) i 
of Inverness, and the Alderman, (attended by Mr. Hossiwjk, the 
late Lord' Mayor,) went to pty their levee to the Duke of CumberWfifV 
the Generals Hawley and Husk happened to be 8^0^ . 

making out orders, about slaying the wounded tlpOn the^AlSM'bf battm^ 
&c. Mr. Hosseck (a mon^of humanity, and thd Sir ftobert Widpole 
of Inverness, under the direction of President Forbesy) eould net 
witness such a prodigy of intended wickedness, without sajdog some* 
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ihtng, and therefore making a hm bow to th6 Gch^als, hi? ^poke 
thus As His Majesty’s tremps have beOit hapi)ily sfjceeasfifl dgainit 
the reliels^ I hope Your Exceileih^les will be so good aa to nnitigle 
iiicrcy with judgment.’* TJpon this General Hawley bawled out D— in 
the puppy ! does he pretend to dietnte here ? Carry him atvay I" 
Another cried ** pick hiiO out ! Kick him out !'’ The orders were 
instantly and literally *bbeyed ; for good *Mr» Hossaek rcwelt^Od kicks 
iipOrt kicks, antf Sir Robert Adair had the hohottr to glv^ him the last 
kick, ijpof] the top of the stair, to such purpose, that Mr. Hossaek 
never touched a single step till he was at the bottom of the first fiat, 
frofti which he tumbled headlong down to the foot df all the stairsi 
and ihen was he discreetly taken up, and carried to the Frovo’s guard. 
A notable reward for sfeal ! in which Mr. Hossaek was warm enough, 
but with discretion tfnd good nature, as I was informed/ 

' But this is not alL Mh Mayor himself (John Fmser) behoVed to 
have a specimen of their good sense, and genteel manners! for he 
was taken from dinner at his own table by ah ufiicer and Some tnus- 
keteersi with a»volley of oaths and imprecatir>U8, to a stable, and was 
ordered to clean it instantly upon hIS peril. Mr, Mayor said, he never 
cleaned his own shible, and why should he clean that of any other 
person ? After some debate upon the dirty subject, Mr. Fraser was 
at last indulged the privilege to get some persons to clean the stable. 
However he was obliged to stand a Considerable tiine almost to the 
ankles in dirt, and see the dirty service performed 1 Oh notable treat- 
ment of a king's lieutenant/ 

^ This singularity of military conduct towards Messrs. Hossack ami 
Fraser is the more amazing, as none in Great Britain call be more 
firmly attached to the present establishment, as settled irt the illus- 
trious House of Hanover, than they are : but whether or not this 
unaccountable treatment has thrown a dash of lukewarmness into 
their zdal, I shall not take upon me to determine. Had it been fny 
ckse, I am afraid my zeal Would have turnerl as chill as ice itself# The 
wanton youngsters in and about Inverness, distinguish these tWd gen- 
tlemen by the names of the Kick Provost, and the Muck Provost/ 

It would appear from this collection that some of Cumberland’s 
officers were not more accomplished in kicking than in pillaging, 
A lady provides an auciion-roU looking document which she'" 
unceremouiously entitles ‘Copy of a list of what Creneral Hawley 
took from me when I^lent him my bouse at Aberdeen.’ The 
list is vejy distinct and particular in the enumeration, and 
beams /One set coloured table .china, viz. ten dishes, a soup 
di:m, and four dozen and * ten platea.’ The General seems to 
have had an eye after both the useful and tbeornariientab The 
list proceeds to enumerate ‘ Many ^usting**cldtli6, for be left 
none. An ei^ibroidered fire^screet>« «A repeating olock with the 
etund for it, wbt6h stood by the bed in whioh' be lay^ AH the 
Thrt;e fliites^ and Twtr oatiea with tvovy 
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heads* Two mapa. A large marble mortar and pestle^ A very 
big eoppef (ish*keilie with a fish drainer in it. Several laVdlr^ 
pins, and a deaeti of iroo skewers.’ The lady so pillaged, writek 
an account of the circumstaitces to her sister, it appears ftotit 
the terms used, that she Was an Elhglishwoman. 

' That yan my deaf Mrs. Bawdier, Miss Uariott>. and my brotlt^r, 
have been all very much astonished at not having far so long a time 
heard ffotu me, (dspeclafly as 1 have had several kind letters from 
you alt,) I verily believe ; but what is worse, the reading of this will 
give you and all my friends great concern, «*ind surprise you very 
much, when I Shall tell you that the day before the 0nKe of CUhtbef* 
land came here, which was the of February, Colonel Watson, 
one of General Hawley’s aid*de*eamps, hiy neighbour Mr* Thomson, 
and Provost Robinson, came to me and said that the College, Which 
was designed for the Duke, was not found convenient, and that Qiy 
house and Mr. Thomson’s, was what they must have. It was no diffi* 
ccrity for Mr. Thomson to find a place to go to, because all his and his 
wife’s relations live here, but that was not my case : however, these 
gentlemen told me that when I had foUhd a place to put myseff in, all 
the difficulty was overy for that as to every thing that was in Ihe 
bouse, greater care would be taken of tl than of any other ^ for I 
might and ought to depend Orr it, that as I lent my house for their 
convenience, they would not let me be a sufferer in any respect \ that 
as to my china and linen 1 must lock it up, and put my kitchen 
niture in the cellar, that it might not be in their way, and (oek them, 
only leaving Uiem a place for their coals, and two maids in the house 
to do anything for them, and make myself ^jifite easy, fOr they Would 
not stay ilbove two Or three days here. * * * The vefry ne^^t momirtg 
after they came, before I was out of my bed, General Huwfey iCnt 
two messengers to oommaud me to send hint every key I h^, aod so 
I did, still thinking that when he bad satisfied his curiosity, he would 
send them to me again > but about si^ o’clock in the afternoon, he 
sent ope of his aid-de-cam to um, (whose Marne is Wolf), ' rPhe 
editor states that he has ascertained this person to have been 
distinct from the officer th^ was afterwards the celebrated General 
Wolfe}/ ' who after telling me rudely enough, thut he had a great 
deal of trouble to find me out, said, that he was come to let me 
know, that by the Duke and Genera) Hawley’s orders, I was to be 
deprived of every thing 1 had but the clothes on my back. Do not 
womler that I thought this an tineommon hard sentence, fdr 1 am very 
sure tbUt I never either said or did anything that eould offend any ^ 
them, or any of the inhabitants of the place. The^ntkman told me/ 
that indeed the General had been very strict in his inquirks about me, 
hut he could not find anything to lay to my charge. Tfsh hsxt 4ay, 
there waS a pefition read (0 the Dhke, Setting fbrth the cruelty tl^ 
sentence, aud destring that at teusl I might have tky clpthes fM^ngfhg 
to myseff odd my ehTtd, vriAr my protlsmus, whh wmtt I cbuld brdke 
^tiiy sppeuv belbffged eiHtrely to me (ff ot^f ptofilef U Was aald be 
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^sceofied quite amazed at it, and said he would take care that 1 should not 
be robbed ; and indeed the said g^entleman came to me again, and said 
the Duke had ordered that my things should not be taken from me, so 
I thought 1 might depend on this message ; but General Hawley, who 
lived in my house, took care to prevent that, for he packed up every 
bit of china I had, which 1 am sure would not* be bought for two 
hundred pounds, all my bedding and table-linen, every book, my re- 
peating clock, which stood by the bed in which he lay every night, 
my worked screen, every rag of Mr. Gordon’s clothes, the very hat, 
breeched, night-gown, shoes, and what shirts there was of the child’s, 
twdve tea-spoons, strainer, and tongs, the japanned board on which 
the chocolate and coffee-cups stood, and put them on board a ship in 
the night time, directed to himself at Holyrood house at Edinburgh.’ 

The unfortunate writer after making a further doleful enume- 
ration continues,— 

^ ^ I have sent to my landlord to desire him to take his house off my 
hands, for it is left in such a way that it is impossible for me to go 
into it again, nor am I any longer in a condition to keep it. 1 am put- 
ting away bob's master and .Appy.’ — ^212, 217. 

This is. the same General Hawley who rendered himself cele- 
brated for the eccentric terms of his will, which after observing, 
aptly enough it would appear, * As I began the world wim 
nothing, anH a» all I have is of my own acquiring, I can dispose 
of it as I please,’ terminated with these words, ' In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, having writ it 
all with my own hand, and signed each page; and this I did, 
because I hate all priests of all professions, and I have the worst 
opinion of all members of the law.** 

As a converse to this, see what Lord George Murray, Charles’s 
Commander-in-C^f, says of his own army. — 

^ As to plundering-^ our men were not entirely free of it j but there 
was much less of this.Jnan could have been expected, and few regular 
armies but are as guilty. To be sure there was some noted thieves 
amongst the Highlanders, (those called ov^r Huzzars were not better,;) 
what army is without them ? But all possible care was taken to re- 
strain them. How often have 1 gone into houses on our marches, to 
drive the men out of them, and drubbed them heartily. I was even 
reproved for correcting them. It was told me that all the Highlanders 
were gentlemen, and never to be beat; but I was well acquainted With 
their tempers. Fear was as necessary as love, to restrain the bad and 
keep them In order. —126. 

A considerable portion of this collection consists of accounts 
of the barbarities after Culloden. There is no doubt that these 
v^re dreadful. government side has been silent op the 
subject; but after making allowance for the exaggeration of party, 
tiblTe' canpot be much doubt that the numerous narratives 
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given fpom different sources in this collection^ are. in 
leading particulars^ too surely true. They are wearisomely^ 
disgusting, and there is scarcely a passa^ within a hundred 
pages which it is not revolting to read. Perhaps it might ia*- 
terest the members of the Church of Ei^land» to find the Epis*^ 
copal party the subjects of proscription, .and the Presbyterians 
zealously following Scripture in visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children until the third and fourth generation. 
Tliere are scarcely grounds for ascertaining the feelings of the 
individual whose ambition caused so much ruin, and in the 
absence of proof it would be unfair to decide ; but a member of 
his own party. Dr. King, in his anecdotes seems to lean against 
him when he says, * I never heard him express any noble or bene- 
volent sentiment, the certain indications of a great soul and good 
heart ; or discover any sorrow or compassion for the misfortune 
of so many worthy men who had suffered in his cause.’ % 

After these bloody details, a string of accounts of the 
* Prince’s Wanderings and Escape’ will only interest the writers 
of romances. Suck instances as the following, are specimens 
of princely ingenuity, which it may do no harm to those who 
may be in danger of being deprived of the oct^upf^tion of govern- 
ing nations, to read, — 

* Donald Mac Leod said^lhe Prince used to aifefs^.aipreat deal of 
tobacco : and, as in his wanderings from place to {dace, the pipe# 
hoved to break, and turn into short cutties, he used to take quills, and 
putting one into another, and all," said Donald, into the end of 
the cuttie, this served to make it long enough, and the tobacco to 
smoke cool/' Donald added, that he never knew, in all bis lifiq|| any 
one better at ‘finding out a shift than the Prince was, when he hap- 
pened to be at a pinch ) and that the Prince Uj|pld sometimes sing 
them a song to keep up their hearts.'— 401-2., 


Art. VI.— C. Sallvstii Crlspi de Catilince Conjuralione deque Bello 
Jugurihino LibrL Cod. scriptis simul impressisque quadri^inta 
amplius cpllatis, recensuit, atque annotationibus illustravit 
Henricus Allen. — Loddini, apud T. Cadell, 1832. 

' rpHE achievemerfls of the Athenians,’ says Sallust, ' were 
indeed sufficiently great and noble, but yet perhaps 
scarcely ecjual to the reputation which they obtained. But 
because writers of great talent arose among tbem, their aotione 
have gained a renown superior to that of any other u^on.’ 
Transfer the principle of this remark from the case to which 4 
is applied by Sallust, to ^ther and more important inatances, 
and tne reasons will be. seen why Uie secret associatipns of an- 
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have been portrayed to ua iti the darkeei ooloars which 
'the pallet of the historian afforded. In recording PatrieiaQ spirit 
and Patrician Viftuesjii the details of oligarchical triumphs and 
of the achievements of the aristocracy^ in narrating the glories 
of a Dictator, who (created for that very purpose) trampled on 
the rights and just demands of the people \ in these instances 
and sUcb as these, the world has never had to complain of 
a dearth of annalists; wealth, and* rank, and power, have 
always found a crowd of anxious devotees^ who burned to em- 
ploy their time and talents in the gratifying and profitable task^ 
of exalting to the skies the merits of their patrons, of concealing 
their defects » and magnifying their virtues. With such fnen, 
insofonce assumed the name of dignity ;-^e8potism was 
snrnamed necessary decision ;~cruelty was softened into firm- 
ness ; — ^and wholesale murder represented as salutary correction 
rpr coercion. They linger with sympathetic prolixity aver the 
blOod-^stained annals of a comervative Sylla^ they extenuate his 
villainy y' they gloss over bis crimes ; and even when, by their 
own declaration, * his victorious partizans spread widely through- 
out the land rapine and plunder. When they desired, one a bouse^ 
and another lands, without either modesty or moderation^ and per- 
petrated upon their plebeian fellow-countrymen the most fouled 
cruel atrociti^,’ then at last is made the gentle admission, that 
VSylla havings (as. they term it) retrieved his country by arms,’ 
(in other words having, by military despotism, crushed th« power 
of the commons) ^ ended not so well as he had begun*/ 

' ^ Had there indeed appeared any bold, and talented adt'ocate 
df fra^doilt, from whose pen could have been received the details 
of such transactions, uutinged by the rancour of patrician 
animosities and tf^inted by patrician prejudice, it might be 
found, that the and virtues of these * Athenians ’ were 

much inferior to reputation^ and that their fame is owing 
in great measure to the simple fact, that our accounts of 
tboin are derived from those who wfeVe either their associates 
iu the aefs which they afterwards related, or were at least 
subject to all the influence of political partizanship. 

It was, however, next to impossible under the constitution of 
Romans society, that any such writer should be found Edu- 
icatioit was both exceedingly expensive,^ and difficult of attain- 
iftent a,t allt derived principally from aforeign eountiy, and out of 
the reach of all but tho^e whose |iroperty enabled them to 
suppof t the expense of Orectas pedagogues^ Nay, a journey 
to that country was as requisite to complete the education m 


* ^ Bush fuitils nniiofs esdtualmlnriC ' 
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fi Roman youth, us e^er n trip to the Continent wae tbouglit 
neceseary to add the last polish to a sprig of ariitiocraejr* vlf| 
tnoreom, any aspiring spirit of the * igftobile vulgus * 
into life and energy, and seemed determined tp posh bis way 
through all the barriers opposed to' him by a dominaot 
faction, he was naturally led to deiroie his attention rather to 
the cuUtrcftkm of oratory than of written compositibnr since by 
the former alone could he rouse and conciliate to himself that 
prompt support from the people^ which was absolutely indis^ 
pensable at each moment of his progress^ A history which 
should have ^iven to the commons a true picture of their con^* 
ditton, while It pointed out the rise and progress of tbs srils 
which oppressed them, would evidently nave been supported 
with but little warmtby because it must have been but little 
known by the tast majority of those to whom it must neoes^ 
sarily have addressed itself«* It is found accordingly^ that in. 
an age when the circulation consequent upon priittmg was un-^ 
known, it required the personal favour and often the special 
command of the temporary lord paramount, to induce any one, 
however much inclined to it, to undertake a task, the labour 
sod difficulty Of which were so obvious, while the fame (for ad-*' 
vantage time Was little or none) to be derived frpm it was dis-» 
tant and partial. 

These remarks will accoutit in some measure for the deS^h, 
or rather total absence, of ^ fair and honest histories of tbs pro^ 
ceedings of Ihe popular party in Rome j one consequence of 
wliicb IS, that the history of the secret socfeties of antiquity, 
being derived altogether from men arrayed against them by the 
strongest prejudices, should be looked upon with peculiar suspi-* 
cion. y 

Tyranny then, as now, laboured to su^ress the growth of 
free discussion, and the advjancement ol^political or general 
knowledge. The Romaq Toid^, like those of later limes, knew 
well that their empire was tnberently one of darkness^ and 
that their idols, (though in the partial light whioh afone they 
allowed to beam od them, they looked fair and firm and 
tmtoucbed by ^cay,) Would crumble into dust when exposed to 
close eiiratninati<m< They hud then, as now^ their emissaries to 
dfisrepresetit motives and mis-state facts ^ they then,, as now, 
perverted every action of tliose whose aim it was to show to the 
people their real rights, &id blackened the characters and vili* 
fied the ooirduot of all who attempted to touch the teetering 
temple of despotism# 

A remarkable instain^ in pointy appears to be the conspii^ccy 
of Catiline, as it has been received principally from Sallust, and 
Cicero, 
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Those of modern writers who have treated of this conspiracy, 
have generally considered it under one of two very different 
points of view. The Tories, in their anxiety to eulogize 
the conservative patriotism of Cicero, have represented it as a 
base and murderous combination of the rabble with a few 
desperate nobles, to overthrow the settled order of things, and 
introduce the reign of anarchy and plunder. Unable to prove 
directly, that Cmsar, the great advocate of the popular claims 
at that period, had ever consented to these measures, they 
have been contented with throwing out the strongest insinua- 
tions against his character and conduct, and representing his 
support of the laws upon Catiline’s trial, as an almost decisive 

K roof of his guilt. Those, on the other band, who have been 
!Ss prejudiced against the people, have laboured to show that 
Caesar was perfectly unacquainted with and unconcerned in the 
proceedings of Catiline, because they naturally felt anxious to 
remove from the reputation of a democratic leader the stain of 
having participated in his alleged designs. By them it is 
represented, that the conspiracy was altogether formed of the 
most debauched patricians, and that the people ought not to 
be charged with having ever associated their cause with that 
of these bankrupt profligates. Neither party, it is probable, 
have taken an "altogether accurate vieWsOf these transactions. 

Tha internal condition of the Roman empire was at this time 
one which exhibited an awful picture of the consequences 
which the grasping ambition and insatiable avariCe of a domi- 
nant aristocracy must always produce, when unrestrained by the 
exer|ion of popular indignation. The Roman Tory party had 
surrounded themselves with every safeguard which the terrors 
of conscious guilt could suggest. Separated from the body of 
the people, not only by the distinctions of wealth and pro- 

E erty, but by the more impassable barriers of birth, they 
anded down among themselves eVerv ofiice by which fame or 
emolument could be acquired^. Ilie government pf the 
provinces, from which vast sums were annually plundered, was 
then^ as in later days, entrusted to those who by their votes or 
speephes in, and their influence out of She House, had mainly 
coi^tributed to the aggrandisement of * the order,’ or to the 
success of some plan for trampling still further on the liberties 
of ibe Commons. The people had however by degrees learned 
somewhat of their own strength. By the establishment of the 
office of military tribunes, they had succeeded in breaking down 


* ^ Penes eosdem »rariuiQ, provinciss, magistratus, glorias, triumphlque 
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apart of the obstacle which impeded their progress towards 
the Consulship ; and they had proved, by an excess of modem* 
tion at the elections for that office, that they were not unworthy 
of the privileges they had obtained, and that they might, with 
full samty to the patrician rights, have been entrusted with 
access to the highest dignities. In truth, in all ages and in all 
countries of the world, wealth and rank will, if undebased by 
tyranny, exercise their legitimate influence. It is perhaps well 
for the liberties of mankind, that power is in this instance blind 
to its own interests, and that the mighty of every land, not 
content with all that would unhesitatingly be conceded to 
them, have invariably been tempted to strain the chain too 
tightly, until the sudden bursting of its links involved them in 
a ruin which the excess of 'their avarice had naturally incurred. 
Thus the defenders of the people had been sacrificed to the fury 
of their tyrants, and the murder of the Gracchi had filled up the 
catalogue of patrician crimes. Law after law was passed, tend- 
ing to exalt the prerogatives of birth, and to depress individuals of 
meaner origin. The people were even at last separated 
from the enjoyment or the public games in common with 
their masters, and insult was thus added to oppression. The 
Commons indeed, occasionally made vigoroQs bub ill-sustained 
efforts to rally. Laws were proposed by their advocates, to 
restrain corruption'in candidates for preferment, to declare those 
who had been guilty of it incapable of holding office in the state 
or a place in the Senate, and to prohibit the Senate from.ordering 
in any matter properly belonging to the people. .All these 
however were either rejected or eluded by the oligarchy, who 
anxiously watched every opportunity to recover any of their 
former losses. Thus, when it had been found necessary to 
transfer the power of judgment from them to the equestrian order, 
they bribed a tribune of the people to propose the restoration to 
them of this abused privilege, and even went so far as them- 
selves to bring forward the Agrarian Law against which they 
had so often struggled, in order to drown the clamour against 
their . new attempt. This clamour was so general, that the 
tribdne was obliged to clDl in the assistance of the Italians and 
Latins, and to oner to them on behalf of the Senate the freedom 
of the city if they would support his measure. The Senate 
however were afterwards afjraid to fulfil their promises, and hettue , 
arose that social war whi^ long devastated Italy» and efided ' 
in establishing the power of the patricians in tile pcfTSon of 

Throughout the whole period mdeed' thus briefly sketched, 
the nobles bad never in any degree relaxed the severity of their 
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power ; Uiey preesed continually upon the Oorontona with « rpd 
iron, and laboured to crush in its infancy every germ of 
liberty. It is found accordingly, that when in the time of the 
JTugurtbine war, thirty-eight years before the conspiraey of 
Catiline, Marius, a man of unblemished ‘reputation, who had 
(as admitted by the historian) ' every claim to the Consulship 
except antiquity of family*;’ one ‘who was distinguished for 
industry, probity, skill in military affairs, and for a mind great 
in war, moderate at home, victorious over passion and the desire 
ibr wealth, and eager only for glory when such a man applies 
to his general for leave of absence in order to canvass for the 
Consnlship, he is refused and tannted, and told that such 
desires are unsuitable to his rank and station ; that he ought 
to bs satistied with his present condition ; and finally, 
'that he ought to beware of asking from the Roman people 
wbafc would jnstljr be refused to himf.’ ‘ No neto man,’ 
says Sallust, that is, no one except of the privileged caste, 
< wee BO renowned nr distinguiebed, but that he wee esteemed 
unworthy of that honour, and, as it were, polluted This 

2 ranny however, overdid itself, and accordingly it appears 
at Marine not only took permission to neglect the advice 
of MetellusM but ‘that, • after bis sucmbb in these unjust 
and improper aspirations after dignity, the natural con- 
sequence of such oppression followed,'— the power which he 
bad wrested from their reluctant bands, be proceeded to exert 
tntheif injury ; and boasting that he bad obtained the Consul- 
ship as a spoil from the conquered nobility, be proceeded to 
attack individually and uolleetively the usurpations wbioh they 
had made upon the rights of the Commons' How is it that 
neither the experience of former nor of later times, will convince 
men that concession to just demands is the true 'oonser* 
vative’ principle? How js it th^ they do not see the policy 
of granting as a favour, that whioh era long be wrested 
from them as a right ; and that they are bbnd to the danger of 
flsft exasperating a people by oppression, aqd - then skulking 
nWay it) terror before the whirlwind of popular indication 
Whioh. tbeir folly has excited? In'*tbe triumph of Marius 
thn people did not observe moderation ( they retaliated upon 
their birmer maeters the exeeseee under which they had them- 
•eivas auffered, and thus paved tbe.pmy for the usurpatum by 

twI r- Ji O U-II ' I I ' J ' JiJiJaii ' - i -Wv ■■' T ;r -- x irn, ' a *r s n' nr ' s 7 ‘ rj" 

* 'Adquepi icensulstuo)] cspisadmaf Pr^Bter vetastatem' fwiliai alia 

otnma aounde erant. ’ 

t- ‘ Postrehib ^veret iri petere k populo Rc^muno quod illi jure neffarelur.* 
i f Mavus nanKrtam olarui tieqttA tMUi eg feglia (ketift erat> qutii fa {iidignu^ 
)Pa boApre ppIluiuB hai^iNiKir* * 
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vhich Sylla overthrew their Bright remaiiis of liberty. Thia 
man^ Betting out with the oonaervative principle of r6«>estBbItah"^ 
ingf patrician dominion and restoring to the aristocracy the 
privileges which from time to time they had been oblig^ to 
surrender, soon discovered that in the contest for power between 
the two great parties^ there was opened an opportunity of 
establishinj^ his own authority, and that when they had 
exhausted each other’s strength, they might both be Qver<* 
whelmed by a despot This design he possessed talent suf*<* 
ticient to accomplisn ; and the Commons and Patricians were 
soon reduced to an equal subserviency, if not an equal 8ervi.ii^ 
tude. The first ha overpowered by the vilest cruelties, the 
others he purchased by the most wide^-spread plunder. Still, 
however, the aristocracy ware so blind as to prefer even this 
iron tyranny^ to the possibility of any encroachment from their 
former opponents, and Syila was accordingly termed the pre^t 
server of his country. 

From this time until the conspiracy of Catiline, the people 
sank gradually into deeper misery and degradation. Terrified 
by the murder of their defenders, and shocked by the excesses 
into which their former advocate Marius had ^degenerated, or 
rather been driven by the persecution of Syila, they appear to* 
have been awed into sullen but complete submission. iPompey 
had now risen to lead their adversaries against them ; the eloi^ 
quenoe of Cicero blazed forth, and almost fnade the worse 
appear the better cause. Oppressed by debt, unable to extricate 
themselves from the toils of the usurers (for this profitable trade 
had been monopolized by the patricians), sunk into the extreme 
of poverty, while they beheld around them the ultra-luxury of 
their tyrants, they remained subservient to masters whom they 
both hated and despised. 

In such Qroumstances it waa, that ^he conspiracy of Catiline 
was undertaken; whose^ character and prcoepdings it is 
intended to examine, after first briefly inquiring how far the 
two writers, Sallust and Cicero, feom whom the accounts of htm 
are principally derived, are fieserving of credit, and where they 
may naturally be doubted. It is clear, that at the outset mny 
prejudtees are arrayed against such a process. Men have been 
accustomed from the days of their childhood, to look^ upow 
Cutilina as the beau ideal of murderous profiigaoy ; he^wiais * 
the raw<bead and bloody bones their youth, as Bluebcaad 
was of their ehildhood ; theife is therefore a natural dbanclU 
nation to permit him to^lose'any of that pre-eminence Tl>itb 
which he nas been gifted. Those however wW knew the 
true spirit of Toryism, will pauso ora they assent to atl 
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that the historians of that party have written concerning 
one of their most dangerous opponents^ If the history of 
former ages is the best guide to ^ the present, the reverse of 
the proposition is as certainly true, and the knowledge of the 
effect of party-spirit in their own times, should lead men to 
decide with the utmoft caution upon the character or motives 
of one, against whom the feelings of the historians were strongly 
arrayed. Tjhey know the outcry raised even in these latter days of 
diffused knowledge, against those who could think of admitting 
to any political privileges or immunities their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. They may remember the virulence of Tory venom 
poured upon the characters and persons of all who dared to 
intrude upon the sacred precincts of borough corruption, and 
legislate in some degree for the representation of tne people. 
They must have heard most respectable country-gentlemen 
insist, that such persons had leagued together for the total over- 
throw of the British Constitution, and the destruction of the 
^'monarchy ; and they may fairly doubt, considering the advance 
since made in intelligence, whether the wisdom of these most 
sapient reasoners did not equal the credulity of those who 
shuddered at the,, bloody bowl of Catiline. 

Admitting,, however, all that has been written against the 
personal character of Catiline, (some part of which never- 
theless there is great reason to doubt), the objects aiid nature 
pf his conspiracy could scarcely have been such as men have 
usually imagined them. And first, as to the testimony of 
his historians. Sallust was descended from a family which 
bad been long distinguished in the equestrian order; he was 
a man of profligate morals, and had spent tli^ earlier part 
of fats life ill the pursuits of/ ambition, but haying failed in 
his atteifipts to rise to any eminence in the government of 
the state, he retired discontented and dissatisfied, to inveigh 
in his writings against the worthlessness of that popularity for 
which he had laboured in vain. He bad obtained an appoint- 
ment to the command of some forces and a province; the former 
baiiig, us at present in Ireland, ne^ftssary to force unwelcome 
measures upon a miserable people. In this province he 
gjj^W so ricti, that his luxury upon his return to Rome was 
unparalleled^ even in that most luxurious of cities. 
Sfach a men as: this was not likely to judge fairly the motives or 
Oonduct^of those who directed a popular commotion,, ^med, as 
he a(a(ea, against Uie tyranny which he bad himself exercised, 
ancf the superfluous wealth which hy plunder he had amassed ; 
v*-it was like^ bringing home an ill-conducted governor from 
^Holland or the Cape, townie the history of the Trades 
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Unions. His own statement indeed^ of his own characteri is 
wonderfully self-laudatory; but unfortunately his contemporaries 
have considerably differed with him on the subject. 

But there were other reasons which must have influenced 
Sallust in his account of these transactions. He had contrived 
to insinuaj;e himself into the favour of Caesar, and would there- 
fore naturally labour to remove from his patron the odium 
in which the eloquence of Cicero had involved all who had in 
any degree been connected with Catiline ; and what course so 
suitable to this end could have been adopted, as that the known 
client and intimate of Ciaesar should paint in the strongest 
terms the ^^kedness of the conspirators, and represent the 
motives for their combination as arising from desperate and 
unprincipled ambition ? It may thus be seen a priori, how far the 
statements of Sallust are to be relied on. ' Intimately acquainted 
with the vices of the patrician order, and the long-continued 
system of tyranny with which it had oppressed the people, 
he may be considered in these particulars as the highest autno- 
rity ; but he wrote while the oaium against Catiline was still so 
recent, and he was so much bound down by his connexion with , 
Cmsar (who having been more than suspected, was naturally 
very anxious at such a time to guard against the charge), that 
he may well be imagined likely to lean somewhat severely 
against those who could then * tell no tales.’ The testimony of 
Cicero is even more doubtful ; for it will soon be seen, that he 
was influenced by every motive public and private, to vilify the ^ 
character of the conspirators and of their association. 

* Lucius Catiline,’ (says Sallust), *born of a noble family, 
possessed great powers of mind and body, but an evil and 
depraved disposition ; he had from his earliest youths delighted 
in intestine war, in slaughter, rapine, and civil discord. He was 
daring, crafty, versatile, avaricious of the property of others, 
and profuse of his own ; he had considerable eloquence, though 
but little wisdom.’ His life is said to have been one continued 
scene of debauchery, crowned finally by the murder of his son 
in order to make way for the introduction of his mistress. This 
man, it is represented, had, after the tyranny of Sylla expired 
with its autnor, formed the design of establishing his own* 
authority on the ruins of the Republic, urged on in a gr^at. 
measure by the terrors of a guilty conscience which gave him ' 
rest neither by night nor day, but principally by the univerjs^ ‘ 
corruption of the state, which was tainted witn two very de- 
structive but very different evils, luxury and avarice. Having 
collected around him a numerous band of the most profligate 
characters, and having, by pandering to their evil passions and 
yoh.XTCi.^Westminsler Revkm. ^ h 
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sn|)|)lyin|^ them with every appliance of luxury, succeeded 
in forming within the city an army of desperadoes, he pro- 
ceeded to train them hy constant exercise to bis purpose, and, 
if he had not any particular business for them at the moment, 
enifdoyed them in circumventing and murdering the innocent 
as well as the guilty. The reason assigned for such conduct is 
so inconsistent with human nature, that it is given in the words 
of the original, — ' He preferred being wicked and cruel without 
an oliject ‘ Gratuild poliila fnnlns attjue cnukhs erat» In all this 
account, Sallust miglit he supposed to have united by anticipation, 
the styles of the monkish historian atui the Antigallican. 

Thus steeped in crime, Catiline united with a young 

nobleman of dissolute habits, and Autronius who had lately lost 
his consulship on account of bribery, to slay the consuls Cotta 
and I'crquatus, and get possession of the chief power. ‘Then- 
design, however, (says Sallust), having been discovered, they 
deferred ‘its execution, and then meditated the slaughter of 
almost all the Senators, and but for the premature haste 
with wliicli Catiline gave the signal, they would have accom- 

f dished their purpose.* Not satisfied witli irapunity, Catiline 
iflstens to concoct new treasons, and, strange to say, notwith- 
standing the well-known character of the man, there combine 
with him eleven senators, four knights, and many from the 
colonics ami municipal towns vvlio possessed rank and import- 
ance at home. There were moreover several of the nobility 
who w'ore less openly partakers in his designs ; and almost all the 
young nobility favoured the attempt of Catiline. The reason 
given for this preference is certainly rather extraordinary, viz. 
that ' while they had in their power to enjoy at their ease 
magnificence and luxury, they preferred uncertainties to 
certainties, war to peaqe-^.’ Nay more, Crassiis, the richest man 
of liis day, and who therefore hajl most to lose, is said to have 
united liiinself to this hand of neecl)^ and unprincipled adven- 
turers ; and Caesar himself, then rapidly rising into, power and 
importance, is declared on the authority of Suetonius and a host 
of writers, to have been closely connected with them. Yet their 
design was to set fire to the city, to commit indiscriminate 
*innrder, to plunder all, and to establish in anarchy and con- 
fusion a perfect Utopia of villainy. 

Examine this account, and see whether it does not bear evi- 
dent marks of untruth ; having further premised* that Cicero 
has painted the character and conduct of Catiline in even 


‘ quibus in otio vel magniticb vel mollirci* viver§ copiu erat, inceria 
pro certis, bellum quum pucanh, 
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stronger terms thun Sallust. And first, is it probable lhat a man 
of such open and undisguised poorness of purpose, could ever 
have made himself the leader of so large and important a body ? 

That Catiline was a man of dissolute iporals is acknowledged; 
a fact at the time so common, ns not to be remarkable. Tie was 
accused of extortion, and acquitted. By vvhom was he defended ? 
By tho» very Torquatus, the consul whose murder he had 
planned, and by the whole body of the Patricians; Torquatus 
Iniving heard of the first alleged conspiracy and disbelieving it. 
He was afterwards brought to trial for the murder of a near 
relation of Ciceio, and agairk supported by the entire ])atrician 
interest; Cicero himself having either defended him, or at all 
events having determined to do so (for it is not very evident 
which) in order to gain liisS friendship *. 

‘ What seems,’ says Ilooke, ‘ most worthy of remark, is, 
that the cruel murders wkh which Cicero in his invectives 
reproaches Catiline, and which he has painted in the most 
shocking colours, are the very crimes from the punishment 
of which he once resolved (at least) to defend the criminal for 
the sake of making him his friend." — ^ What a pity It is," |ie 
adds. ‘ tlmt we have not the oration which Cicero had prepared 
in defence of the alleged murder of his own near kinsman." It 
seems also very plain, that after Catiline’s fepulsc from the 
consulship, (wiiicn took place long after Sallust represents his 
first conspiracy ns having been known), all the Consulares [men 
who Innl passed through the dignity of Consul] appeared for 
him, and hore strong evidence to his character when he was 
brought to trial, — tliose Senators, whom Cicero calls ^ good and 
Ijonoiirablo men, and friends of the Tlepublic," At this time, accord- 
ing to him, no conspiracy was known off; so that upon this 
most important fad of the notoriety of the first conspiracy, the two 
historians are at variance. Is there pot then reason to conclude 
that theie is at least incbrrcciuoss in the statements con- 
cerning it? But can A be supposed, that Catiline perpetrated 
these and iiumbcyless other crimes during a course of more than 
tvyenty years profligacy, without forfeiting the support of all 
these ‘ honourable Consulars?’ nay more, that Cicero himself took 
Itim for ‘a good citizen, a lover of every thing excellent, a firm 
and faithful friend There is certainly one other supposition 


* ' hoc tempore Coliliiuim, eoinpctit<uejn nohstrum, <lefeu<lere 
amus.*— Kp. ud Att. 

t ‘Amionint (JatiUn.E illnmque huulAnint ; nullii tiun patcbal, nulla 
erat coi^nita, eon jiiniti(>.*-^^ VVy*/v> pro S^iL 

t ‘ (biin et civis inihi hunu», et optimi eiijusqut; cupldps, et tirijiud 
aaucus ct lidelisi v}deretur.* — Cicero pro. {Jwl, 
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ivhich might be made ; which is, that, though Catiline was 
supported by the Roman oligarchy through robbery, extortion, 
incest, and murder, without any compunctious visitings to 
their consciences, they deserted him immediately when he 
seemed to incline to the popular party, or to aim at the destruc- 
tion of any part of the edifice which their own tyranny had 
reared. What in any case is to be thought of the illan, the 
boastedly conservative Cicero, who could for his own private 
ends, seek the friendship of one whom he has represented as 
sunk in the lowest depths of crime? The true reasons for his 
violence against Catiline appear to have been compounded of 
ambition and malignity ; the first expressing itself in efforts to 
increase his own popularity by exaggerating the magnitude of 
the danger ; the second arising from the fact, that a Bill against 
the bribery exercised by Catiline in his canvass for the consul- 
ship had been negatived by Marius Orestinus, one of Cicero’s 
former clients, but now his bitter personal enemy, and hence 
the virulence of the oration which he immediately made against 
his competitor. 

‘ There is scarcely,’ it has been truly asserted, ‘ an assassin 
mentioned in Roman history, whose merit, after having killed a 
popular man, is npt extolled by Cicero for the heroic deed.’ From 
this may be collected the degree of credit which is due to those 
parts of Roman history which have been received upon his 
authority, particularly men’s characters, and the motives on 
which they acted. Indeed the proceedings of Cicero throughout, 
were well worthy of his political creed. Having by the agency of 
spies and informers gained information of apolitical conspiracy, — 
having permitted it to ripen and advance, just until he was 
personally endangered, — he then comes forward with a flaunting 
exposition of his services, — refuses to accept the security offered 
by the accused, or to take charge of his person, — thus sends him 
out to spread abroad that ruin which he had himself predicted, — 
and then returns into the Senate, and lest he should be said 
to have driven an innocent man into exile uncondemned, 
makes a most virulent personal attack upon the character of 
the man whose friendship he had courted, and whom he had 
resolved to defend. Finally, when the conspirators are seized, 
Jie advocates a gross violation of the law, desiring from his 
excessive personal fears, to get rid of them as shortly as 
possible. Such was the conduct of Cicero, the idol of past and 
present Toryism ; compounded almost equally of tyranny, ma- 
lignity, meanness, and cowardice. 

And next, is it in any degree probable that the objects of the 
conspiracy could originally have been such as they are repre- 
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sented? Laying aside all mention of Caesar and Crassus^ 
can it be supposed that many of the inhabitants of the colonies 
and municipal towns, men of rank at home, would have joined 
a debauched vagabond to further his private views, and to lay 
themselves open to the same plunder which they had endured 
under Sylla? Is it likely that many of the principal Romans 
were paftakers in designs which were to entail on themselves 
ruin and beggary ? Is it possible that mere love of excitement 
could stimulate to their own destruction those ^ who had it in 
their power to live in the quiet enjoyment of magnificence and 
luxury ’? One man is said to have been urged on because he 
had nothing to lose, another because he had much. Did any 
such combination for such a purpose ever exist among mankind? 
The young nobles and the commons, the rich and the poor, the 
inhabitants of Rome and the people of the country, agreed 
together to promote general rapine and plunder, and to establish 
an individual of no character as tyrant over all ! 

Turn then to what is a more natural and correct mode of ac- 
counting for this wide-spread coalition. ' At this time,’ says 
Vertot, * Rome had scarcely anything left of a republic except 
the bare name.’ A description has already been given of the 
misery of the commons, the discontent of the colonies and 
provinces, the tyranny of the patricians. Is it not then more 
than probable, ft-om a view even of the parties concerned in the 
conspiracy, that its original object was to restore to the people 
a part of those rights, of which by the constant usurpation of 
their opponents they had been robbed ? The colonies and muni- 
cipal towns would join in it, to obtain those political privileges 
which, though promised to them by the Senate, had been after- 
wards refused. The Allobroges might be inclined to support 
this (if indeed they ever intended to do so, and were not hired'^* 
by Cicero to act as spies upop and then betray the conspirators), 
because, discontented ^Yith the empression to which they4iad 
been snlnected, they might hope for a change of circumstances 
in their ravour. The provinces might be expected to incline to- 
wards it, to free themselves from the rapacity of their governors. 
The lower classes would have sufficient reason to co-operate ; 
while the younger nobility might naturally unite themselves to 
a party headed by the youthful and rising 'Caesar, whose in- 
fluence it was easy to foresee was destined rapidly to increase. 
And finally, Caesar himself would probably espouse a cause 
to which he was led by his political principles, and by his 
desire to gain for himse|f a power likely to counterbalance the 
patrician influence of his rival Pompey. But it Is not necessary 
tQ infer, that all the designs which were entertained by 
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Catiline and a few othcra, must therefore have been participated 
in by Cmsai*. Having once idtMitified themselves with a great 
and powerful party, Oatiline and his intimate followers would 
lind themselves at liberty to concoct in private their own plans ; 
— and might tlius form a conspiracy within a conspiracy, — the 
last-formed being in reality the Catilinarian. 

The conclusion then, appears to be, that the conspiracy 
culled (/Utilinarian was an edbrt. Hint bkn qiie mal, to raise once 
more the standard of resistance in Rome, to tliat banding to- 
gether of tliG higher classes to oppress the lower, which the 
analogy of ancient and modern times authorizes the denominat- 
ing ‘ Toryisnl/ And the iiKpiiry will not be thrown away, if it 
directs the scrutiny of a single individual to that great hot-bed 
of oppression, the policy of ancient Rome, — from wliich the 
enemies of motlern communities so avowedly derive their models 
and their idols. 


Art. VII. — An Act for the ret'Ulation of the Proceeding's and Prnelke 
of certain Offices of the Com I of Chaneerij in England, 

V} & 4< Win. I V. 

/^RhiAT credit being chiiinod by the Administration for its 
efforts of last Session in the cause of legal reform, no 
•apology IS necessary for a few observations on the subject. 
Theii object will be to fuinish some mateiials for judging how 
far, even with the limited views of our school of Law lleforluers, 
any really eflecdve plan of operations has been or is likely to be 
acted upon ; and fuillier, to direct public attention to the im- 
porfaiit ((iieslioii whicli arises as to the policy of increasing 
Crown l^alromtge in the law, at the rate at which it has lately 
proceeded. 

[tis w(dl known that for several years, numerous and exten- 
.sive boards of in(|uiry into, insulated portions of the law have 
been sitting and fiom time to time re|Jurting. The beneficial 
consetjneiices anticipated from such investigations by those who 
set them on foot, have been neutralized by several circum- 
stances. The Commissions have been issued at different 
periods, and under different tones of feeling and action, so that 
it is no wonder that the results should bo different. The Chaii- 
cery Commission for instance, though costly enough, was pro- 
bably intended to* do notbingi and iiext to nothing has accord- 
ingly resulted from it. In the next placp, the law being carved 
tip into portions, with no general supervising auiliority, the 
intjuiries have been partial, discursive, and udcontiected. 
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Agfiin, the Members constituting the boards have, in their 
progress, becti sometimes changed. Witness the Common Law 
Commission ; where the eminent men first dpjmintrd have been 
succet'ded by others of a very diU'erent grade, who appear on 
several points to differ from their predecessors, and, on more 
than one subject, to take their cue from the Chancellor, who 
a[)po5nteJ them to report on measures to which he was already 
passionately committed. In the last place, though these boards 
were appointed by the Crown on the address of Parliament, it 
lias been considered nobody’s business to lay their proposed 
measures before Parliament. They are not (as they ought to 
be) appointed to prepare bills ; they only print large crude 
folios, and these are left for any speculative legislator to take 
as hints or bases for schemes substantially his owil, Ihit for 
which he adroitly claims as iiiucll support from a Commis- 
sioners Ueport as he can conveniciltly find pretehce for. 

Down to the accession of fhe present Administration siccord- 
ingly, little or nolliing had been practically done ; and though 
Lord Jlrougliatn had himself been the occasion of appointing 
most of these Cumniissions, and though no task was easier than 
the useful but unambitious one of seeing that the measures 
proposed by them (many of which were opposed by no one, 
and had long been digested into bills) were ‘carried through 
l^arliament, the matter remained as bad under tlie present 
Government as under preceding ones, till last Session, when 
sometbing certainly was done— it will be seen how much. Tlie 
old tactics had been hitlie'ito carefully pursued ; and even in 
lust Session, on several points there was little variance. High 
sounding projects and large announcements. Session after 
Session, formed the topics of long speeches; bills were occa- 
sionally introduced, but too late and too crudely formed to pass 
ifito laws. In short, each Session Whs rubbed through, as well 
as it might; and no one ‘meddled with LaVv Ueforui on^any 
consistent plan of operations ; but any one that pleased took 
up such insulated portions as met his particular whim, and 
fashioned them as much like or unlike the Commissioners 
plans as suited his caprice, ))arlianicnt troubling itself in fact 
not in the least as* to any details. Even in the last i^e^sldU, 
sctireely anything really effective was dohe till August^* and 
then everything Was pushed tht-ough in a hurried impurfebl 
way little conducive to any permanently useful purpose* 

it will be sure to be said, in OXcUse for all this negleOt, thatit 
is v^ty hard work to pass bills on these subjects, and that'time is 
wailtirig, from the profes of other business. Jo which may be 
replied, that the asserllOft is nearly altogtjther untrue. The 
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House of Lords sits for months literally doing nothing. At any 
rate to many ordinary and often most useful practical measures 
of reform, there is in fact no parliamentary opposition at all; 
these, therefore, need not be delayed ; and it is certainly too 
much to talk of want of time for such straight-forward matters, 
when Lord Brougham can find opportunity for his own particular 
projects, where there really is difficulty, arising not (jnly from 
interested opposition, but from disagreement among reformers 
themselves as to the principles on which some of his projects 
proceed.. 

With regard to the Court of Chancery, — which if the Chan- 
cellor had been turned out a year ago, he would have 
left just as he found it, and which even now is not much im- 
proved,— much of the most useful practical reforming could be 
effecied by orders, without Parliament interfering at all. One 
good measure had certainly been effected before the last Session, 
—that of commuting the impure revenue of the Chancellor for 
a salary and an increased retiring allowance. This proceeding, 
however, involved none of the sacrifices so much extolled at the 
time. The abandoned offices were almost all then full ; and 
certainly were so at the time when the measure ought to have 
been proposed — the instant the Chancellor took office. The 
plan had already been long ago applied to the other Courts ; 
and it surely is no great merit to give up, what an honest man 
would not be easy to retain for a moment. 

The only source of real difficulty and impediment in getting 
through such measures as the Chancellor attempts to carry 
forward, seems to arise from his professing to act on the step- 
,Jby-8tep principle, yet at the same time caring little for practical 
remedies for oovious practical evils, in comparison with a set of 
ambitious flights of his own or of some one about him, which are 
constantly appended as accompaniments to his bills, and which 
either mar tne work if it succeeds, or defeat its progress alto- 
gether. For instance, in his Chancery Bill of last Session,~the 
only measure he has carried through in his own proper depart- 
ment, except the Lunacy Bill, which was in fact Lord Lynd- 
hurst’^, — two- thirds of it were obliged to be abandoned. The 
mischief arose from an attempt at a wild sdieme of forming a 
college of some dozen or more gentlemen with handsome 
incomes, who were to divide among them the official duties of 
some departments of the Court, when three or four efficient 
men with suitable clerks, would have done the work much 
better. The scheme went in fact to convert the present clerks 
in Court,^ with all the inconveniences which such a hetero- 
geneous and desultory body occasional into a College^ of 
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Filazers ;so as ingeniously to retain all the vices of the pre- 
sent plan and create a handsome patronage, at the same time 
that the suitors were deprived of the countervailing influence 
upon the body which now arises from their not being salaried 
ofScers, but being put in a state of competition, and owing their 
quantity of employment to public confidence. Much merit was 
claimed for ^his bill when it eventually passed ; and a great deal 
was said about the labour attending such measures, and the 
praise due to those who surmounted it. But what, in fact, 
was all this labour ? The whole seems to amount to a week’s 
attention from a Committee of the House of Commons, which 
they could as well have given in March as in July or August. 
And what was the degree of finish and perfection of the work ? 
It went to the Lords when there was no time to discuss 
whether it was right or wrong ; and in fact passed witir 
tlie Chancellor’s opinion, that it was wholly wrong in principle 
and that it must be altered next Session. This is called legis- 
lation. The truth seems to be, that it was becoming absolutely 
necessary that something should be done (particularly as, by 
the two years delay already incurred, certain Masters were 
receiving nearly twice what they ought to have done) ; and it 
was of secondary consideration what the merits of the alteration 
should be. 

But why, if such a bill as this could pass, could not 
many other practical abuses have been corrected ? The Chan- 
cellor had only to select a few clauses from a score of prepared 
and afterwards neglected bills, in order to accomplish an equal 
number of generally desired reforms. One point immediately 
occurs ;~Why is not a summary proceeding settled, for recover- 
ing legacies or compelling executors to pass accounts ? Tjie 
Chancellor is quite aware of the existing evil ; and nothing is 
easier than to provide a remedy. He m fact, in the case of 
small legacies, had taken it into’considetation in one of his Local 
Courts Bills. If this was right for one court, can it be less so 
for another ; — considering, especially, that executors accounts of 
all others least require to depend on some improvement in loc^l 
machinery, inasmuch as they have already to be passed in town 
once, at the Legacy-Office. Can it be meant to help the case 
to be made out for the favourite local proje^, by purposely 
keeping the superior courts unreformed ? 

As a set-off against complaints of neglect or delay in pressing 
forward any connected plan of Law Reform, the public are 
incessantly reminded of the Chancellor’s activity — effectual 
and ineffectual — in the cases of the Bankruptcy and Local 
Courts plans. 
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The first, the new Bankruptcy project, is one of the most 
sinking instances of the extent to which dubious novelties have 
operated to limr the pecuniary and other advantages about 
which all were agreed. It might be added, that it is a striking 
case of Useless, and therefore mischievous extension of govern- 
ment patronage. 

No one doubted that it was neccssaiy at once to<.iubstitute a 
permanent atid limited number of fixed London Commissioners 
for the old plan of liw lists, and also to abolish the patent places. 
Most practical men are now agreed that all the rest lyould have 
worked itself right ; and that an immense expenditure created 
by certain additions to the plan, has congumed a great share of 
the saving effected by the good part of the scheme, while the 
additions themselves are in fact worthless. The lemoval of the 
judicial functions to four inferior Judges, is a confessed blunder 
of the worst sort ; especially as with a view to other reforms 
(particularly the creation of an appeal Bench) it will after all 
be necessary to add one if not two other Judges to the 'Equity 
Courts. The alteration moreover, brought an excuse for creating 
a whole staff of Registrars, &c., over and above the Secretary’s 
staff, which was still left, though its duties are transferred to 
others. For these new officers, duties have had to be contrived, 
in order to fill up their time ; and business is removed to them 
from the Masters in Chancery, just as the latter are rendered 
cheap and effective in their proceedings. The bearing which 
all these novelties have on the important point of patronage, 
will be adverted to hereafter. 

Ibe scheme of Official Assignees is plausible, and obtained, 
much approbation at first; but its merits are now much and 
deservedly questioned, and it seems to involve the seeds of 
eventual subversion. Whatever cvire may be taken at the first 
creation of a whole class of men, — when all eyes are open ; — the 
case alters as occasional vacanefes occur ; and there can be no 
doubt that such places as these wilFbe soon used for other pur- 
poses tlian good ones. Symptoms are already seen, and must 
increase, of the Official Assignees preferring every kind of imme- 
diate realizatioti, — with the certain amount of commission which 
it biings, — to hard work for the chance of increasing it ; and the 
nature of their dealings renders it often impossible to sift their 
motives. The class of Creditors Assignees also, necessarily 
deteriorates in quality, under the notion that tlie laboUt fulls on 
the Official. iWween the two there is little doubt that the 
work will soon be very ill done. The opinion is rapidly gaining 
ground, that the interests of piirties*provide a better guarantee 
Uian the vigilance of any officer can supply. What was wanted. 
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was an active system of auditing, with cheap and sunimary 
access to a ])eriimtient Commissioner, sti icily enforciing the 
instant public deposit of all monies received •, and with this 
improvement, all would have eventually gone on much better 
than it will with the good places and hundaome per-cenlage of 
paid agents. The present scheme creates and pays a new set 
of oflicers to*watCh the old ; and when ihe new dt*generate in 
turn, there will only have been added a fresh batch of evils for 
some future reformer to cure. 

And this leads to the most extraordinary change effected 
by the Chancellor's Bankrupt scheme* which has wantonly and 
without the smallest degree of necessity* swelled the amount of 
(Central patronage and placed whole bodies of men under direct 
political influence, — the provision empowering the Chancellor to 
reciuire of the Judges lists of country barristers and solicitors, 
from whom he is to form a permanent stafl', to which alone 
country Commissions of Bankrupts shall go. It may be Well to 
fell a little of the history of these country Comniissionerships, as 
they were fattened up by Lord KIdon, and then dexterously 
seized upon by his bolder successor. 

Lord Eldon, in a very late stage of the progress of llie 
Mankrupt Act of fl Oeo. iV, inserted a clause, whieh,atlracted no 
notice till it was too late. On the promulgation of the Act it Was 
discovered, that it required the parties to summon to every 
meeting Hvo barristers, iiivStead of one as fbraieily ; and more- 
over, it quietly doubled their fees, giving them 21. each, 
instead of 1/. In short, the fees of every bankruptcy meeting 
w(;re, from 3/., advanced to no less than 5/. For this latter 
provision (at least as applied to all cases, whether the Com- 
missioners sit in th(‘ir own town or travfd alirOad), there was 
no sort of excuse j unless it Was expedient to pay them double 
for coming to help each other, and standing, perhaps, in each 
other’s way. It was notorious, that the work, at the old prices. 
Was greedily fought for. 

Ifl defence of the scheme of getting two barristers to attend 
instead of one, it might be said, that it was desirable in order 
to prevent abuses vvivicli had occurred in country Commissions. 
There had been little or no evil of this sort to remedy, — 
])articulai’ly since the number of resident barristers had in- 
creased. In many large towns it was notorious, that bank- 
ruptcy business was much better done than by the Ixmdon lists. 
But when two barristers were secured, all chance of Collusion' 
became next to impossible, and further interfeitnce was then 
surely Unnecessary; oral all, events, if these plans failed, and 
the Chancellor took the appointments to himself, it might be 
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expected to see the double pay and double servants at once 
abolished, as certainly no longer justifiable. But no such thing. 
Lord Eldon fattened the places up, and Lord Brougham wound 
up the matter by making patronage of them. The progress of 
the affair remains an evidence of the inexpediency of unnecessarily 
increasing the value of appointments ; for the superior authorities, 
as soon as they thus become worth having, are ^ure to secure 
them. 

The Chancellor’s omission to rectify the abuse is the more 
striking, when it is considered that the House of Commons 
thought the two provisions of Lord Eldon’s Act not only 
unnecessary but mischievous. They twice added to bills for 
amending the bankrupt law, clauses for their repeal. Those 
bills Lord Eldon let drop, because he would not give up his job 
and dared not openly defend it. Lord Brougham has carefully 
left the abuse as he found it, except that he has made it 
his own. 

No justification has ever been produced, for this plan of 
rendering every country barrister and solicitor dependent on the 
central authorities for a branch of his practice, for which he 
had before only to rely on his talents and reputation as shown 
to the parties interested. Even when (as in many cases may 
happen from want of choice) the persons on the lists shall 
be identically the same as used before to conduct the business, 
all stimulus to exertion is, by Lord Brougham’s plan, removed. 
And there is, besides, no medium between putting a young or 
a declining man into full work, and leaving him altogether 
without employ; whereas before, the quantity of employment 
varied according to experience of the party’s competence, and 
competition brought forward new men* to fill up deficiencies. 

Some of the new appointments have, in fact, given great dis- 
satisfaction ; though there can be no doubt that care was taken 
in the first selection. And can it be wondered at, that com- 
plaints were made, if (as must be the case) practi%ners of skill 
and activity, who were making their way to eminence, are seen 
on a sudden arbitrarily shut out from an important branch of 
their practice in favour of some sprig of aristocracy, who 
happens to have better opportunities of patronage, or is more 
expert in the art of attracting the notice of his superiors 'I 

As before observed, the evil will be most apparent, — 
not when whole bodies are formed, as they are the first time, 
with the^ public eye open, and with every caution on the part of 
the framers of the lists, — but as vacancies come to be gradually 
filled up. -Favouritism will then have quiet play; and such 
oases will be multiplied as are understood to nave been tried 
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even now, but to have been generally frustrated,— of young 
men called to the bar and actually sent down and made country 
residents of, in order to fit these ajmointments. 

The next active project of the Chancellor, but in which he 
has hitherto failed, is his Local Courts Bill, &c. 

There is in the ‘ Law- Amendment Act* a provision for which 
the administration have no credit, and which in fact the 
present Attorney-General, the law officer of the Government, at 
first allowed to be struck out,— as if it was wished to maintain 
the Upper Courts in all their vices in order to strengthen the 
case for other projects — but afterwards found himself obliged to 
reinstate. By this provision, the issues joined in all small debt 
cases, where no important point is involved, are to be sent to be 
tried summarily before the under-sherifF, or any judge of any 
Local Court in the neighbourhood, without the expense of the 
assizes or counsel. By this provision, in the neighbourhood at 
least of all large towns, all the causes can be at once tried so ; 
and if the old system of litigation is only, by Lord Brougham’s 
scheme, to be turned into other hands, but with almost all the 
former defects, it is undeniable that (looking at the mere ques- 
tion of expense and convenience of machinery), the central 
system, in this as in other business, would work* the most 
cheaply and effectively of the two. Seeing, too, that the public 
thereby gets rid of the creation of a host of places, disposed 
of by the Crown and not at the election of the parties 
interested, it would probably not quarrel with the Peers, if 
their only offence were the postp(^ement of the scheme laid 
before them by their Speaker. 

The ^ Law-Amendment Act,’ it may in passing be observed, 
is in truth, with no parade or pretension, one of the most prac- 
tically useful measures of the cession. It is only to be regretted 
that it effects so small a portion after all, of the many 
valuable suggestions of the .Board of Inquiry. It embodies 
however, several of that Board’s practical suggestions, and the 
credit of it, it is believed, is entirely due to one of the old body 
of Commissioners, Mr. Justice James Parke. The present body 
of Commissioners can hardly be supposed to have had any 
concern in it; as, in the case of ttie provision for trying 
small debt actions, the bill quietly effects what they cavalierly 
and without assigning any reasons, state in their last Report 
cannot be done at all. It was in furtherance of their opinion, 
it is presumable, that opponents in the House of Commons 
were allowed by the Attorney-General to eject the provisipns 
as before noticed, till public opinion compelled their restoration. 

The next measures of last Session calling for notice, are 
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those arising out of the • Real-Property Commissioners.’ Here 
four bills Imve at last passed ; — bills which required the mere 
bodily exertion of moving them through their formal stages, but 
which for several Sessions, under Whigs as well as Tories, have 
been barely introduced, languished, and gone out with the Ses- 
sion’s close. In August last year, they at last had the good 
fortune to pass the eunpty benches. No doubV some ol the 
delay a»)d inddfercnce manifested as to these bills, is to be attri- 
buted to the unp()pular and repulsive mode of proceeding 
which the Attorney-Cieneral is given to adopt ; but this only 
sliows on what trilling points the passing of these measures 
turned. 

fn th(3 ' Pines and Recoveries Act,' another instance occurs 
of the creation of new oHices. This is in some measure the 
consequence of a gross defect in the linglish municipal system, 
winch provides no public district oflicers ; so that every Court 
issues district commissions to attornies and other parties to 
enable them to do public acts, — such as swearing affidavits, 
taking bails, and a hundred others,*^ while there is no piddic 
place of business of any sort, no safe record of public documents, 
and nobody but ignorant parish officeivs to transact the most 
important civil funclions. [ti every Act of Parliament, the want 
of proper civil authorities is manifested, and the absolute neces- 
sity shown of beginning at the right end, by creating an 
effective well-instructed popidarly-elected officer, to whom resort 
could always be had, and whose office (the duties of which should 
he transacted in a known permanent building in every conveni- 
entlj^si/ed district or commune), would cut away all the fee and 
patronagc-ncrumulating scbeines of the present system. For 
want of an authority of this sort, the Kegistration of births, 
maniages, and deaths is confined to the members of ihe Episcopal 
Chnrcb, and is grossly ill done even for them. In like manner 
the Registration of Votes under the Reform Act is likely to be 
rendered nearly abortive by the stupidity and ignorance of tin* 
only machinery the government at present has to resort to. 

On abolishing Fines and Recoveries, it became desirable to 
have tiiomo authority before whom married women should appear 
to pass their Estates. For this single purpose a whole tribe ol* 
new officials is, by the Act, to be created, and m a curious way. 
This slice of patronage is turned over to the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, who is to grant commissions for the purpose ; 
—and thus another source of scrambling and canvassing is 
opened to all the country attorneys. 

But the ‘ Real-Property Commissioners* had another pro- 
ject, -^nc of paramount importance, which had been recom- 
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mended by Comnnssioners appointed on the address of the Com- 
mons, had long been before Parliament, and with some qualifi- 
cations had been sanctioned the Sessions before last by a 
Committee of the Commons, — the Bill for a General Registration 
of Deeds. Was the government, which wishes to rest much 
of its claim for public support on its zeal for Law Reform, 
active as to this bill; — which its present Attorney-General had, 
before taking office, himself moved, and which siir(jly was as 
npe for settlement as it ever will be ^No such thing. — Had 
it even an opinion on the subject? — If it had, it refused to 
give it. The Attorney-General was forbidden to conduct the 
hill, that the government’s good wishes might not even be in- 
ferred. The Bill was put into hands eqiii valent to its submer- 
sion ; and the House, finding the government did not think 
the subject worthy even of an opinion, treated it in the same 
way. The same couise, or nearly so, has been pursued this 
Session. 

The main cause of rejection has hitherto been understood to 
be the adherence of the Commissioners to a central regis- 
tration, in preference to country establishments at great cost, 
where tlie expense of searches and communications will be 
much increascfl, and where uniformity and regularity canriot be 
insured. J^robably, the Commissioners must eventually yield 
to local interests on this point; and llien, if the appointments 
are entrusted to the government, it may be expected that 
co-operation in tliat quarter will be secured. If the two 
interests shall thus unite, the Bill may goon. Another scramble 
will then ensue for some hundred good places. 

Notice was omitted in its proper place, of tlie ‘ Assize Re- 
moval Bill ;’ — for which the public is indebted to the zeaf 
and perseverance of Mr. Ewart, and years of toil on the part 
of the people of Norfolk. But .here the government, in their 
part of the work, have no nusrit to claim. The Bill remains a 
(lead letter hitherto. As far as can be learned, nothing has been 
done to carry it into effect. 

Considerable doubt, as to the business-like conduct, if not 
as to the good faith of the government on these points, arises 
again from the course of their proceeding on another most 
important point, the ^ Imprisonment for Debt Bill.’ If this 
Bill he in earnest the olqect of their at|,cnlion and good wishes, 
why bring it in last Session so late and so crudely fashioned 
that it could not pass ? Is it possible that the House of 
Commons should be satisfied with the excuse, that the 
House of Lords having thrown out the Chancellor^ Local 
Courts Bill, the intended machinery for the J)ebi Bill haci 
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failed ? Either this excuse was a fraud, or there was something 
very like one in the assurance given in the Lords and on the 
face of the Local Courts Bill itself, that those Courts were only 
to be applied experimentally to two or three districts. If that 
assurance was true, the Local Courts Bill would not furnish 
machinery for the Debts Bill, which was to b^ general and 
to -come at once into action. One or other of the s^tements, 
therefore, was fallacious. The course of proceeding in this 
matter in thp pending Session is equally evasive and unsatis- 
factory. 

• The production, at the last moment, of the * Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill,' seems another proceeding only explicable on the 
supposition that it was either brought forward as a mere flash, 
or as a feeler to ascertain how little of popular control in 
corporations the people would bear. It is difficult, in any 
other way, to understand the course pursued ; seeing that 
the government plan, — if really meant to be the one adopted, 
—is put forth oefore the result is known of the Commis- 
sioners inquiries, which it might have been supposed were 
meant to ascertain facts on which to form a proper judgment 
as to ihe sort of provisions necessary to secure the due objects 
of municipal government. To rake up old abuses, which after 
all nothing but popular institutions can remedy, and all of 
which su<m institutions would at once remedy, seems hardly 
an object of sufficient consequence to act upon alone. The 
abuses, and the defective and divers systems of mismanage- 
ment out of which they arise, are quite well enough known 
to warrant direct legislation ; but if they were not, and 
facts were wanted' to found a good system upon, why send 
out the government plan first and inquire afterwards ? 
The settlement of a proper corporation system appears to 
be as purely a legislative question as could well be met with. 
There can be no doubt but the young gentlemen Commissioners, 
(the political spirit of whose appointment is certainly better, as 
being more decided, than usual), with the assistance of their 
Secretaiy, whose experience and habits in his branch of 
the profession fit him for more efficient work than any half 
dozen of the board, will dish up as interesting a feast of abuses 
as can be desired by the most craving appetite ; but after all, 
the enduring important question is what system of government 
will prevent the recurrence of such eye-sores. The Govern- 
ment plan will go very little way towards it ; and it is -to be 
hoped that the Commissioners will accordingly report ppon it 
among the rest^ Supposing the existence of a Common Council 
Chamber elected at all by any tolerable share of the people, (and. 
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no Government could venture to refuse ^is)« what worse could 
any where be done, than to give the election oi\ly to 10/. houae^ 
holders, who in some boroughs will hardly form a constituency 
much larger than the Common Council;— to add a Court of 
Aldermen, elected for life, and neither by nor out of th6 j^ople, 
(the very change which destroyed the liberties ot the Homan 
cities) ; — and to give the choice of the Taw officer to the 
Crown. ... 

Only try this plan, of legislating first and' inquiring afterwards, 
by one instance. The London people — who already have a charter 
far more liberal than the one the Whigs offered— say that almost 
all the good of it is neutralized, by the circumstance that the 
aldermen, though elected by and out of the people, are, by 
being chosen for life, placed above cgntrol. Suppose the Com- 
missioners report this complaint to be well ibunded ; and them 
is then a singular commentary on the scheme of, creating a 
state of things ten times worse. 

The transferring the Recordership to the Crown, — another 
scheme arising, there can be no doubt, out of manoeuvres to help 
Lord Brougham’s Local Courts Bill — should be most earnestly 
resisted, as a fresh attempt to grasp patronage for the escecutive. 
Why should not the people have the election, as before, of 
their officers? If they have gone amiss, the probability is that 
it was owing to defective institutions, which should now be 
remedied; and if they are occasionally indiscreet, will the 
matter be mended by making a job for tlie Chancellor? Are 
former Chancellor’s — are even the present’s— appointments 
so correct, so supported by public and professional opinion, as 
to make an extension of them a cure for all evils ? 

But what, every one else asks, is become of this municipal 
scheme in the present Session,? If ready in the pi;eceding, why 
not now ? If a report is discovej^ed to be first necessary, where 
is that report ? What are t^e Commissioners about ? 

This short retrospect oC the progress of legal reform will be 
concluded by some observations more particularly directed* to 
the subject of p|||ronage. And here it must be premised, that 
against any improper creation or application of patronage, no 
credit will be allowed by. way of set-off, for the abolition of sundry 
minor preferments, or even of the patent places, seeing that np 
man of common honesty could maintain them. Patronage of thia 
sort moreover, was of comparatively little political import. Th^ 
|>Iac^ were of the nature of pecuniary and personal gratificiu 
lions for the relatives and connexions of tho autKoritjea di8<* 
pensing them ; they iii fact formed their salary or companaation. 
The reverse is the case with the accumulation of active 

VOL. XXI. — Westminster Review, i. 
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* empbyments, which must be widely distributed, and which 
will be aimed at through political channels* 

The present is a pecidiarly important period for weighing 
well '^wliat our rulers are about in thia respect. The 
English bar has hitherto occupied a very important station, 
both socially and politically. From its ranks have arisen the 
most influential popular and literary leaders. ' Rightly or 
wrongly, the mere fact of being called to the bar is, without any 
further examination, considered a quabhcation for alpaost any 
legal employment. This body has hitherto been almost alto- 
gether concentrated in town, and thus powerfully controlled by 
emulation and constant public observation. Considering the 
extent of the body, the quantum of employment to bp eai'iied 
by political intrigue has not hitherto been exorbitant, as the 
great prizes must be aimed at only through very considerable 
pro^ciency, and the disposition of most of the rest was directed 
by personal rather than public reasons. T^e old Counnissioner* 
ships of Bankruptcy formed the most numeroiw class of minor 
gjj'atifications ; but they were small in amount, and went chiefly 
to the scions of the aristocracy as a sort of pocket money, to 
personal connexions of the Chancellor, or to working as 
mere introductions to general practice. They were not of suffi- 
cient value to purciiase ai%y very important subaerviencies. 

It cannot be concealed that the effect of many of the pending 
measures of judicial reform, will soon effectually alter the posi* 
tion and character of the bar. It must he much more dispersed 
into country reskleucies ; and the station of those in town must 
also he Iqwered. All this the pqblic must be prepared for ; 
seeing it to be the necessary consequence of some of the im-; 
porfant measures contemplated. But it becomes of great 
consequence to consider whether at the same timp the facilities 
should be increased for subduing and reducing to tame subservi- 
ency this body, alroady about to be, weakened in its tone. It 
would be far more politic to increase tbe habit of looking to 
the 'community, and not the executive^ as the judges and 
rewai'derB of talent and good conduct. ^ 

. Thp ^wkwarvl shifts resorted to, in order iq vary and qualify 
the disposition of this increasing patronage, serve well enough 
to prpv6 that our rulers are qware of the evil, hut futniih no 
ndequpie remedy for it. Thus, as in the case of the revising 
barristers undei*^ the Reform Act, recoufse is had al one time to 
life judges of assize, a most objectjonable scheme, whidi puts all 
the bar on t|»e circuit in a direct dependence on the judge they 
attend. Iq anotben case, the Justice of the pomcnon PIpas is 
ftct brought forwiaiid. At another time the Judges make lists, 
gut orwliich the Cbuncellor fietepti. 
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pleasant contrivance was much lauded last Session ; 
T^-lhat pf transferxing Masterships in Chancery from tl)e direct 
appointment of. the Chancellor, to that of liis Majesty under 
the Chancellor’s nomination or recommendation. VVhat a furpp 
U this to impose upon the legislature ! What an admission tiiat 
qnr Chancellors have let their conscienr.es draw a distinction 
between theTdirect duty of recommending fit ofiicers, and the 
discharge of the equally binding duty of honestly acting on a 
trust confided to them for public benefit, not for their own or 
their friends gratification ! 

Bpt does any one believe that this change of form will make 
any real difference ? Does Lord Brougham mean to say, that 
after this change, he will not make such Masters as he has 
hitherto done? And what is the fact ns to his and his prede- 
cessor’s appoiutments to offices which are and have been under 
tile circumstances now given to Masterships ? Are they better 
administered ? Let those speak who have watched how Judge- 
ships have been filled ; — how even in these days the Bank- 
vnptcy Judges, for instance, were selected, and what the voice 
of the profession was on the subjects 

the administration of such appointments as it is abso- 
lutely necessary to leave with the executive, — and their number 
might be fairly much reduced, instead of increased-^it would 
be far better to have a responsible public board. No one 
man can have either time or means for selecting the men best 
qualified for public service. Men of independent spirit, 
nioreover, would scruple no more than soldiers or sailors 
do, tlie placing their names on any public list as competitors 
for active employment ; though they now shrink from applying 
to an individual, because all intercourse of the sort assumes 
more or less the form of courting perspnal favour. The result 
of fhe existing system is that ser.vility, toadyism, and niediocrijy 
of talent, have been always {and probably will he still) the best, 
at least the surest, passports to success. How also is it possible 
tp account far. the odd appointments seen every day ? As a 
present example, how cqn it escape astonishment that no better 
jurists or philosophers could be found, to whom to intrust the 
work of Romilly, Benthani,^ Maciritosli (not to mention the 
illustrious jurists of the continent), than certain conveyancers 
and special pleaders, whose ngmes may be seen quoted, but 
whose qualifications for such a weighty, task are uitfortunaldy 
a secret to every one. ^ 

An approximation will b® hazarded, to a calculation of the 
amount of' legal patronage already created or in progress* The 
opemtio^ wilTbe confined to the bar only ; but it must 

l2 
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forgotten, that the formation of the bankruptcy lists, the prospect 
of places connected with Local Courts (on Lord Brougham’s 
plan) and with the Redstration of Deeds (if localized),— ^the 
appointments under the Fines and Recoveries Act, &c. 8cc. have 
opened a field of patronage before quite unknown ; and that the 
country attorneys, as well as the bar, are all alive, canvassing 
and toadying in their way for preferment also. Considering 
the weight of this body (especially in election matters) the 
forging this chain for them is no small political advantage to 
a ^vernment. 

deferring to the official Somerset House list of barristers, the 
registered number of effective men seems to be somewhere about 
one thousand. Examine then the number of new places — besides 
all the old — opened for this limited number ; bearing in mind too 
that, besides the successful occupant, there is always a large 
body influenced by the expectations the places create. 

1. There is a fluctuating body of Commissionerships of various 
sorts, some of them varying from 1,000/. to 1,600/. a-year. These 
are now so frequently occurring, that they may be reckoned a 
standing amount of patronage ; the more influential, because, 
many of them being short-lived, more persons can be obliged, 
and more, of course, kept in expectation. There are now 
many more than fifty persons engaged ; but it will be under 
the mark tO reckon full fifty effective constant preferments. 

2. The Bankruptcy-court affords four Judgeships, six Commis- 
sionerships, and a number of Registrarships which, as applicable 
to the bar, cannot be exactly defined: because it is not known 
how low the bar will stoop from what is called the advocate’s 
dignity, to take purely ministerial or mechanical offices. The 
places seem good enough, ^s at least one serjeant-at-law and 
one barrister are now in possession of them. Twelve first-rate 
places may at least be reckoned. on this score. 

3. The extent of patronage in Judgeships, on Lord Brougham’s 
Local Court scheme, may be taken to be at least one for each 
county of England and Wales, as some must have more than 
one but say fifty in all, of first-rate places. There are also 
the Registrarships, and probably they will be made good 
enough for the b^u: also. If so, there are at least fifty more 
offices of this sort. 

. 4. If the Registration-bill passes on the Commissioners 

I dan, it will probably employ only two or three hands. . If 
oealized, there must be full fifty here also. 

5. The ^Impri^nment for Debt BilP was, it has been 
asserted, to be worked .by the local court machinery; if, 
conbpry to usual practice, this is effected, it will still add 
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considerably to the number^ as the Judges must have smaller 
districts in consequence. At least ten more must be reckoned. 

6. The country-barrister Commissionerships are» it is under- 
stood, to have their functions and emoluments further increased 
by giving them a monopoly of other branches of practice now 
open. It is impossible to define exactly either the number or 
emoluments of these places. Full three for each county, on 
an average, may probably be taken. 

7. We are threatened with having the Recorderships of cities 
and boroughs given to the crown. At present this is only an- 
nounced as to the new parliamentary boroughs ; but uni- 
formity will no doubt (and reasonably) be next pleaded, as 
requiring the same with regard to the old. Something is said of 
duplicating their functions with those of local Judges; but it 
may be doubted whether this is practicable. There will be pro- 
bably full one hundred good Recorderships, and the reader may 
deduct as he pleases from this in respect of probable duplica- 
tions. 

8. The Reform Bill has opened a great number of appoint- 
ments, not large in value, but exceedingly acceptable to the 
junior practitioners, whose chamber expenses they seem at least 
likely to pay. A return to the House of Commons which is 
in existence, shows the number of gentlemen employed from 
this source, and the amount of some thousands paid them 
for time and expenses ; the latter being nearly pure gain, as they 
must otherwise have spent their vacations at their own cost. 
It is easy to conceive what direct control these yearly renew- 
ing places give to the Judges over the whole bar of the circuit. 

Tlie reader may sum up this rough calculation, and compare 
it with the body on whom it operates, There seetns tilready 
a quite sufiicient fund created and in prospect, to command 
every individual whom a government may wish to control. 

On the general subject^f Law Reform, little symptom has 
hitherto appeared of any consistent or well digested plan of 
operations being adopted or contemplated by any one. Little 
is to be seen besides insulated attempts without plan br con- 
nexion, and bills conducted in the most unbusiness-like manner, 
so as to pass in a state which even their promoters disavow, and 
often owing even their partial success to the caprice of indivi- 
duals. This will probably continue to be the case, unless th# 
more rational plan of the Americans can be adopted, of entrust- 
ing a subject when it is admitted to require amendments'', to 
one or a very limited number of competent individuals ;; for 
the purpose, not of publishing folio volumes and making sugges- 
tions which no one acts upon« but of at once preparing and 
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BubiiiiUing Bills to Parliabieiit; attending to thieir prb^ress^ and 
continuing their labour ulterwards to the promulgatibn and 
explanutiou of the new law. 

The almost entire cessation of any effective progress dulring 
the present Session, gives no hope of amendment. One bill 
now in progress looks very like ia job, and is rather an amusing 
instance of the consistencp of our operations, in the way of legal 
reform. The legislature has just abolished the Welsh and one of 
the Palatinate Courts ; yet it is, this Sessions nursing hp lhat 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, — a local court without any local 
advantages, (its Judges being constantly 250 miles off')^ and so 
little likely to be resorted to if left to itself, that the Uppei* 
Courts are actually restrained by heavy fees, — operating as a 
bounty in favour of the ineffective Duchy Court, — from even 
coining in competition with it. 


Art. VI 11. — DEfj.A F elicit a cue gi' Italian! POSsONti k 
DERiiONo dal Govern o Austriaco vrocacciarsi ; col 
Fiano di Assoeiazione per tutta Italia^ avente per oggetto la 
Diffmionc delta pura Lingud liahana^ e la contemporanea Sop~ 
premone de* Bialetti che si parlano ne' varj paesi della Penisola* 
Si fa altresi cenivo in questo Piano delta ineleyante e goffa maniefa 
d' tndirizzare^ it discorso a qualcuno in terza persona cost scrivendo^ 
come parlando, la qual maniera si dovreohe^ generalizzandosi il 
Voi, abolirsi affatto , — t)cl Conte t'erdihando Dal Pozzo, gia 
Itufcrcndiirio nel Consiglio di Stato di Napoleohe, e priiiio Presi- 
derite della Corte imperiale dl Genova. ^ Il cilusTO, it Vf-r, 
LA libkrtA sbsriRo.' — Parigi, Pre^ Ab. Cherbull^z, librajo, 
line db ^icinfe Salnt-Oerfnairl, No;57. 8Vt). pp. 1&4: 1833. 

^pUB Pamphlet which commences with the above strange 
titlfe-page (well worth copying entire^ from its incipient 
paradox in large^o its cOilciudiiig rigmarble in little capitals), 
must have been printed and partially oirciilatecl early in the last 
summer, for it formed the subject of a lettet wliich appeared in 
an ‘Bxamiher’ newsyiaper of September, and which though 
written with almost an Englishnian’s bommahd of his own 
language, displayed too strongly the feelings of an indignant 
Italian, to admit doubt of its probeeding from a fellow-QOuntry- 
iiaan of Count Dal Pozzo. This singular book has been since 
published, and favourably reviewed ift the last No. of the 
Foreign Quarterly* 

The Author of the letter in the * JRxamiiier ^ stales^ that , he 
bad only seeh a portion of Count Dal Pozzo's work, and that 
m his attempts to obtain a copy had been in vain. To this, 
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p^HiapS) was owing the unitiientioiiai injustice with which he 
treated the uiithdr; having taken ds a serious panegyric on 
Austria, one ot' the bitterest satires which even Italy has 
produced. Vojuines have l>een occupied in discussing whether 
the ‘ Principe ' pi' Maphiavelli was sarcastic or serious. A 
few pages may be well employed in investigating the mean- 
ing of this* other eminent Italian stalesinau anU author, the 
‘ Conte Ferdinando Dal Pozzo, gia ^lefcrendario nel Consiglio 
di Shiio di Napoleone, e prirno Presidente della Corte inipenale 
di Genova.\ 

sir: Dal Pozzb does ndt at once h§sunie the lhask of sarcasm, 
but: iti ihb WordM of his address ' to ihe bbtle^oleiit diiU 
ijnpariial reader/ obsfetves iii scibeli* seriousness, — 

' ilie important motto which 1 have ussunied, and whicii you see 
at the bottom of the litle-pnge; wiH perhaps seem to you, dcujr reiuli^r, 
to form a striking contrast with the title of this book, which from the 
top of the page meets youl* “eyes, which are perhaps Hlreiidy turned 
in anger upon the poor author whose name is placed in tlie 
middle.* 

Afttef thus gjUardihg dgairist the possibility of his subse- 
quent irbhy Being understood literally, Mr. Dal Pozzo aban- 
dons hitUself to a Vein of bitter si36rtiveiless5 tlironghoul 
the rest of the tvork» there is not a pagei which, though taken 
seriously it would ^Ually disgrace the head aiid lleUrt of its 
author, does hoc when the sUrcUsm is rightly miderstObd^ fevirtcc 
striking powers of patriotic causticity. 

The liiost successful of his tfanslated hits at Austria, will be 
])rinted in Italics, a distinction which is i)Ot given to them ill 
the briginal, probably from an idea that any apparent bdnscioUs- 
ness of the joke would impair the dry bittfet- humour of this 
prolonged ptniflage. Almost iiiunediately after the prUtei^t 
against being understood seribusly Which has beeh qudtedj Mr. 
Dal Pozzo begins with the following whimsical caricature a 
7tou sequitur, addressed to ‘ the benevolent reader.’ ■ 

Mf yUU arfe really Seherofeni, ybu vVill He just ahd iiitfiartial and 
in that base 1 Hatter mySelf I sHall meet in j^dlir verdlcf. 

Fdi* a certainty ydU will remain cun vihebd, that I htill no other object 
than that of warding off from Itul)^ fhdhy eVils, and duiiig admegddd, 
aye much good, to her, iilhifbitiints/ &p: ; ; . 

‘ Filicajja thus pathetically addressed Italy, O, wert thou but less, 
bbautebns dr mbfe strdifg;** Austria albne, I tbll her how. 
cult make thee both one arid the otHef iti the highest degree, tb 
most bbuutcoiis and thost strbdg. Every thing (Tepehds bli ilile 
ridfi and the gdberned nMtmfy loVihg each oih’e^* 

Saroasiib t^residedt ! 
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After thU political exordium to Italy, Mr. pal Pozzo in his first 
of forty chapters, thus addresses her sons with plainer prose. 

' ^ To conciliate the favour of Italian liberals, lhat they at least may 
not read these pages with distrust, I must, besides defending myself from 
the vague stain of being a partisan of Austria, tell them, that I too 
always exhibited myself as a friend to liberty, a /7ra»er of ^constitutional 
governments, &c. — p. 3. 

Mr. Dal Pozzo need not tell the liberals this; they have not 
forgotten it. A little further on, he adds, — 

* And besides writings, I could quote deeds, aye daring deeds, to 
prove my love of country, and liberty, and constitutional government, 
if this was the place to expose at length what took place [esporre in 
'distesfl cib che succedette] in the very short period that constitutional 
government lasted in Piedmont in 1821 ^ during which I exercised the 
functions of Minister for Internal Affairs.* 

The first chapter concludes thus 

' After having said, then, and proved to iny readers— those, I mean, 
of common fairness— that I never was a partisan of Austria, and that 
I always was a friend of liberty and constitutional governments, I 
undertake to discuss the happiness that the Italians may and ought to 
compass for themselves \procacciarsi\from the Austrian government! 

The second chapter headed with — * Piedmont ought to 
remain what it is, an independent state,’ — is composed of 
five insipid pages, pretending to be reasons in support of 
that unopposed truism. The influential reason might be stated 
more shortly thus ; — * and Mr. Dal Pozzo become what he was, 
an independent Judge.’ 

Chapter JII occupies scarcely a single page, as it contains 
only — ‘ The objections of many Italians to the government of 
Austria.’ According to the President, who has evidently a 
talent for compression, they are three. — 

'In the first place they say,' [the paradoxical grumblers,] 'that Italy 
should be one! 

' Secondly ; That Austria has no reason for liolding dominion in 
Italy, because the Italians have a right to have a national government.’ 

' Thirdly \ That the Austrians are foreigners and barbarians, and 
as such should be expelled from Italy.' ' 

On theie seeming truisms, Mr. Dal Pozzo observes,— 

' Not only is it easy to confute these very ill-founded objections 
and their ramifications [ra7wpo//i], but their confutation will lead us, I 
hope, to the demonstration of some truths as unshaken as they arc 
important. One of these, and the plritibipal, is, that Italy cannot 
hope for solid and lasting happiness— (and to possess happiness cer- 
tainly a good dose of liberty is necessary),— except by means of the 
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Austrian government. The second, ^vhich will appear more remote, 
Uht will not be less incontestible, is, that through this happiness of 
Italy, much happiness and liberty will accrue to Europe uud to the 
whole world, if the liberals of Italy proceed with judgment, and in a 
spirit of union among themselves, of submission and affection towards 
that government which alone can protect them, and alone can render 
their country prosperous and flourishing.’ 

Chapter IV is * On the almost incurable propensity of the 
Italians to political disunion;’ owing, says Mr. Dal Pozzo, * to 
the shape of Italy, which presents great length with small pro- 
portional breadth.' This fact, though unusually correct, hardly 
warrants the author’s deduction of a rigid necessity for eternal 
disunion. The southern and narrow section of Italy has 
remained always under the Neapolitan sceptre ; the northern 
and broader has split into many small states, fluctuating between 
republicanism and monarchy, but never further united than as 
separate possessions of the same family, and still forming some of 
those duchies whose names it is needless to recapitulate, as Mr. 
Dal Pozzo in the next chapter does those of ancient Greece, 
Switzerland, and Germany, thus ingeniously ridiculing the 
scribbling statesmen whose manual is the Gazetteer. It is a 
pity that in the course of this happy persiflage ke was not led 
to cast his eyes on some children's geography book, where 
he would have seen that, as Italy has a length of 700 and 
breadth of 350 miles, so Great Britain is not quite 600 long 
by about half that breadth; that the 21,800 ' sc]|uare miles 
which form the joint area of Sardinia and Sicily being allowed 
to pair off with the area, whether of thirty or twenty-seven 
thousand square miles, of Ireland, the Italian Peninsula, its roots 
included, will have eighty-five thousand three hundred, and Britain 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred square miles ; and that their 
respective length and breadth approximating, though not so 
closely, there ought to be little less geoeraf^ical difficulty in 
the union of Italy than in that of Great Britain. The amount 
of population too, harmonizes in a curious degree ; for, to 
take the most moderate estimates, all Italy has nineteen, and the 
United Kingdom twenty-one millions ; so closely can a greater 
facility of fuel balance* a smn-totaf of inferiority as to climate, 
and even soil. Excluding, on the one hand, the, two millions 
two hundred thousand inhabitants of Sardinia and Sicily, and 
Qn the other, the seven millions for Ireland, and allowing the 
evils of a delegated government to be equal in either ca§e, it 
may be inferred (not demonstrated, as the positive President 
says) that union has been a main cause of England’s pros-* 
perity, and is a great desideratum for Italy,— a Messing ren- 
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Hfel’edi pfe^hapS; tl^aHy hbpeltess fblr thb pFeseiit by pbHtib^l dtf|^ 
cuitie^'. Blit 'gebjgraphical impossibility M^ill tibl Bfe pl'bVfed 

by ‘ optk^'coli )^6ptido-h^ati-geografici ' siich ds thbse. 

The Fifth ClVapler cbhcludes thus ; — 

‘ This division of Italy, which is 80 deployed liy some, was Ihb 
source, of a greater civilization, ahd a greater prosperity, Ihhh vVoUltl 
have existed if Italy hud been one. ’ 

’Undoubtedly small states make ]good nurseries for civilization ; 
but it is by throwing these gardens into one large farm that the 
ghsatbst produce is ultimately obtained. 

A much stronger argument against the geographical im- 
possibility of a united Italy may be deduced froth the example 
of JVorway ; a narrow border curling fcompletely round the west 
and north of Sweden; with a lengtS of fourteen hundred miles, 
— twifce that of Italy, — and an area of 161,000 square miles, 
not doubling that of the Italian Peninsula. Such is the 
consequence, of its being far more guilty than Italy, of Mr. 
Dal Pozzo’s frefedorn-forbidding grandie lunghezxa tm pheka 
langhezta Norway and Italy present on a coldured 

map somewhat the appearance of clubs; the knob bf one 
iutned to the south, and that of the other to the north-west ; 
but though Finm^rk represents a broader handle than Cala- 
bria* ‘NdrWay^'duririg half of its length has not one-third of the 
PeiiioHiilla’s breadth. Yet sinbe the Union of its principalities 
in the ninth centliry, the kingdom of Norway has neyer split 
Into fVagments ; it has never even momentarily parted in two. 
In 1812 Sweden was enlisted into the anti-Napoleon confedera- 
tion by the bribb of Norway ; and Denmark was inderm^ed^ 
for this etformous kingdom by a bit of Pomerania and Rugen, 
which She was forced to cbmhiute with Prussia for a parish, 
ludicrously called the county of Lahbnburg. The outrage 
excited indignation even among the peaceful Norwegians* . The 
cheat produced resistance even from the helpless Danes. Every 
generbus and manly feeling prompted resistance anlong the 
Norwegians; — every calciilqtion of odds s'uggested submissibn. 
Then was the monlent for a country geographically uhfitted for 
unity; to have split in Yet when Ghrifetihh rrederic was 
chosen hi^t'Re'geilt and then King, Norway sbemed tb vote and 
act ^sorii mah. 

While Mr. Dal Pozzo Was enriching his wbrk from maps, he 
slioujd have cast his eyes on that of Portugal; and he wodld have 
thetefoiUid a strong argument against his doctrine ihala consider- 
able exbbss bf Ibhglh over breadth unhis a country for unity* He 
would havb seen In Portugal an oblbng of three tb 006^^350 
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ittltes by 120* Yet frbiti the thiVtetrith cferttufy^ whbti Um f xiHt 
Burgundy, dn Uxpelling the Modre from theii»Uast eoUthdrh 
holds, assumed the title of Kittg,— neverj even wheli coliiqyet'ed 
or revolutionized, has there , Beeli the Slightesi tendetiby 
in Portugal to separate into tiVo states north and south Of the 
Douro, not\Vithstanding the great superiority iii industty aUd 
civilization of one part over the other. In considering the question 
of Italy’s unfiiness for unity on account of its cpi^iguratipn,^ it 
is natural to contrast with the homogeneity of Portugal the 
individuality df the ^anish provinees* Spaidi like Porthgal, 
was invaded by the Moofs as early aS the eighth. uenlur^; yet 
she did not finally expel them till nharly the end of the fifteenth’; 
while in Portugal they had been completely deprived of power 
before the middle of the thirteenth. After Portugal has bejBlI 
cut out ofits western side^ and afler its soutU-edstern cdrher has 
been well rounded ofF^ Spain may be, considered as. a square ; 
yet at this moment there is less oelfitfalization there than in the 
oblong of Portugal. 

The Sixth Chapter, of W'hibh the subject is thus stated,— 
* The Austrian govemndent is as legitimate with respect to the 
Italian provinces that it possesses, as any government whatever 
can be/— begins in this auspicious matiner ; — • 

* t shall CcHalujy Ubt Wdsb ttijf tihVd in fcOdfuting ihd 'dplhibil of 
those; whb nnlihtaih that Austria lidS tio tight td duhnniOh in Italy. 
It is so erroneous, that all must t^onder hOw it eoulil exist nUifUlg 
men of fair UiUlerstandiiig and knowledge. The oHgin of aliiiust all 
governments is victory or conquest. The right of hereditary suc- 
cession reverts mostly to such a source ; for how Otherwise could the 
right of succession ever have been introduced V 

The first clause of the ironical author is a caricature of 
thbse whb mistake vehement re-iaSsfettidn for argUmeilt. The 
dighity attached tb conquest hi the second, is a CapiMl hit Ut 
Austria’s pacific method of* coflqaering Veii^p. 

The Seventh Chapter has this ludicrousiylrortical progralmne. 

‘ The Ilaliatis of tfie^Ausirian provinces owe, from both duty and 
interest, fidelity, bbediiihcc, arid love to the Aiisirinn goveriiiiieiit.’ 

Of those discontented with the A$<ustrian dominion, tlie Presi- 
dent says ; — - 

^ The worst evil is, that they are in great number 1 let' us, if wc 
can, place in thcf strongest light their offence. It’ is mndries^, riUke in 
individuals and in nations, not to submit to the necessity of thiU^s ; 
tlie rules of prudence and of jnorality fur both beiiig the same*’ ^ . I * 

Mr* Dal Poszo thus wittily aSAilnilates jthe allegiance of 
Austria’s Italian subjects to Iba hibral duty bf cheeHuliy yields 
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ibg up your purse to a foot-pad. He is however here too hard 
upon the Emperor^ who for the Venetian half at least of his 
Lombard kingdom^ cannot be convicted of being anything more 
desperate than a receiver of stolen goods. A few lines further 
on, this politico-legal Piedmontese * Mr. Coupler ' says of the 
conjugal love due to the Emperor from la bella Italia , — 

* 1 know, that it is commonly said, we cannot command love, yet 
God has commanded it.' 

Mr. Dal Pozzo’s turn for jest leads him here into unconscious 
blasphemy ; like the methodist who let out a rip of a -horse.— 
* Sir,’ said the angry hirer, ' your horse was not made to move 
beyond two miles an hour.’ * He was made as God pleased,’ 
replied the other. 

In the next Chapter, Mr. Dai Pojszo resumes thus ; * Though 
i have not exhausted my subject, this is a most fit opportunity 
for doing so;’ and in its second page he states* that the Italian 
liberals * confounding ancient with modern Italy, the sciences 
and arts of peace with those of war, %vhich last alone really 
decide a nation's political destiny, build themselves castles in the 
air, compose eloquent prose and sublime poetry, and thus is 
fancifully created an Italy which never did and never will exist.’ 
How admirably sarcastic a reflexion on Austria is the paradox 
marked with Italics. Certainly those Masters-of-Arts the Ty- 
rolese riflemen have a far higher influence on * political des- 
tiny’ than our Peers and Commons; printing-presses, steam 
engines, and rail-roads, are trumpery sources of distinction 
compared , with drills and drums; but amplification will only 
weaken the happy irony of this Piedmontese patriot, which he 
throws off instantly like a mask, and reveals the manly features 
of his real opinion in these glowing words : ‘ And now, for this 
beauteous country, thus favoured by gifts from nature, is pre- 
paring misery and servitude, which |he Italians might avoid, or 
at all events sweeten, if they knew how, like wise men, to 
accommodate themselves to the present state of things.’ 

The commencement of the Nintn Chapter announces a whimsical 
item in the ironical catalogue of the Italians love-debts to Aus- 
tria. 'ItB unescapable necessity [i/iscuwjpaWfe];— which I con- 
Bcientio^y deem great good luck for them, and by-and-by I 
will tell ’my reasons, but at present it will be enough for my 
objrot, if they will be convinced of the truth of this assertion.’ 

" TOe ninth -Chapter having proved the impossibility of expel- 
ling theAustrian government, the tentb^bya logical consequence, 
is occupied in supposing the Italians to have succeeded ; and in 
examining the probability of the Austrians getting back, the 
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Ex-President, sinking here from lofty sarcasm into watery* 
instances the recorded success of the Stuarts, and the future 
triumphs of the Duchess of Berry, as proofs ^at if the Aus* 
trians were once excluded from Italy, they inevitably would 
soon return. But in closing the chapter, he resumes his habit* 
ual tone of bitter and impassioned sarcasm : ^ With Austria, 
rendered yef more liberal than she is by the spirit and love of 
the Italians, this Italy might rise so high as to command the 
whole world, and render its inhabitants the happiest of men ; 
while Italy parted from Austria, would never be anything but 
a weakly ana wavering state’ [in« population and area^ identical 
only with the British Isles!] — * A man must be wholly blind 
not to see so radiant a truth.^ 

But to proceed with so radiant a reasoner. — Chapter XI. is 
entitled ‘ Greater resemblance between Italy and Germany, 
than between Italy and France and affects to deduce this 
from the terms German and Italian Tyrol, Austrian and Vene» 
tian Friuli, Istria, and Dalmatia, and from the borderers speak- 
ing both languages. The point of the ridicule, lies in another 
solution of the fact being obvious, that Italy is bordered by 
Austria for a longer distance than she is by France. Assuming 
that converse of the oKifimov, silliness affecting sagacity, Mr. 
Dal Pozzo says in the middle of this chapter 

^ Since my argument/ as he fondly terms his sayings, Ogives me an 
opportunity, the following observation too, is a very curious one. 
Perhaps there are not two sovereign dynasties in Europe, in which 
mutual marriages have been more frequent than among the Bourbons 
of France and the princes of Savoy. Notwithstanding this, down 
from the fifteenth century, the former have always been trying to 

strip tbe latter of their states, aye to strip them completely 

From Germany on the contrary, the princes of Savoy generally 
obtained aggrandizement and assistance. ' 

The observation would, be curious, ifdt proceeded from a 
serious, not an ironical reasoner. Marriages have seldom 
stood much in the way of ambition, and therefore not much 
in the case of Savoy,^ which was more tempting because 
more handy, to France than to Germany. Mr. Dal Pozzp 
deduces from this a doctrine which sounds more Irish than 
Piedmontese. ' The policy of the princes of Sasoy is ta 
preserve a perfect independence ; to lean towards France if 
Austria tries to oppress and lord it over them, of which there 
have not been many examples ; and to keep Austria a friend, 
in order to be protected^ against the ambitious views which 
France always &c.' Thus at Donnybrook-fair, Paddy would 
talk of walking alone, supported alternately by his right 
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j^ncJ !ef(;-ban4 neighbania. . A little fallow \% »ajd, ^ It i» a 
ceriaift feet that before the French Revolution, whieh dreiv 
after it the ijuuQn of' the greater part of Piedmont with France?' 
[land thus a tolerably long community of usages, laws, and 
language]—/ before that time, I say, a Frenchman was consider^ 
as much a stranger in Piedmont as a Gferman ; and the two 
languages, French and German, were nearly equahy unknown 
to the mass of the population.’ 

Qf course; but did not these few years of union with France, 
introduce French into Piedmont more generally than centuries 
had done the German into Lombardy? and does not Italian 
resemble Proven§al more than German ? 

Chapter the Twelfth, on the ‘ Illusions of many Italians,^ 
unnsists of one page, whose first paragraph states that — 

' ' Some of the Italiani?, by dint of declaiming and writing, seriously 
formed a project for Austria^ exchaiiglpg theltaliap provmces which 
she possesses', — that is, the most riclVana beautiful jewels which gem 
her crown, — for some Turkish territories bordering her dominions 
on the other side ; that is to say, Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia. It is 
clear that no government submits to such a condition unless com- 
pelled by force. If tl^e existing. Ottoman empire foils to pieces, 
Austria iyill perhaps get part pt thp Turkish provinces withput any 
exchange.' “ ' 

In the division of the Turkish empire there must be 
asaenters as well as assistants. Croatia^ Bosnia, and Servia, 
would be an inadequate indemnity to Austria for relinquishing 
Lombardy, on which, according to national law, she has p 
daini derived from coiinuest ; their greater area not copipen- 
sating their infjjrior weajth. But it miglu be up by the 

a'dflitibh of ^allachia^ whic}i would giye her the pp\pmqnd qf 
tlie Danube, — an active mujtiplipator qppn the foeri in^ftipli^ 
cand of her cumbrous Hungarian produce. She has no right 
to claim indemnity for Venice, which she did not conquer, but 
accepted from the robber, nfost of whose plunder was finally 
restored to the owners. 

The Piedmontese patriot, in his next seqfonce, exchanges 
irony for angry invective. — 

•, - ,J y» 

^ But their illusion vvas greater still ip 18J4, vyhep a deputation pf 
]\Iilanese uroceedeh to Paris, and fondly hoped fo pbtain frqrp the 
Emperor Trancis, "the unbnheci ebpeessidri ' of freedom and inde- 
pendence j n thing which ho victorious prince ever (11^, or "ever 
will (Uil* ' 

Wf'TP Mr-, pal mUp-^rt](5rip as !>£• ja. st^4 a, bigo,ted 

qf lnqgs, hi^ ffeliqga tQ him ujyqst. 
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There :hav£ been some, though but few sovereigns, wlu). granted 
liberty without being either bribed or bullied into concession. 
B[pr- is if fm tp uUip^Jtte t|iat the frappis ppnjsidpfed 

binrself as victorious over his (lomb^ards. The (angnage of ^he 
Allies, was tliat they had delivered JiOmhardy froin the Fcenpli 
yoke ; and Francis entertained, of course, yet more paternal 
feelings towards his reclaimed children. 

The Thifteepth Chapter, in the course of three pages.*, sarcas- 
tically enupierate^ other dense illusiqps qf Italipp Ti^pral^.-r-; 
‘When the Nej^pqlitan Parliaipent, after the EpvnlutiQn of 
181^6, was so predulous aa to fancy that King Ferdinand gpjng 
tp Layhach. would harangue for the maintenance pf the 
Neapolitan Constitution — thus vindictively aggrayi|tipg tl]e 
niemory qf a fjespots perfidy, by the contract pf thp patrjptic 
p, arty’s generqua cqnfiqppoe. And, in thp lasj page 

f The Emperor Alexander got it in^jnuatpd to the Piedmont^C to 
snhn^lt on partly fpnditiqns. ... The h'^tter hh^r^ls sycsi 

terms, thep Prescient qf fhe Giuuta, toother ^ith tfiP 

author of tliese observations, wl^o had negotiakd with the Kussian 
niiiiisfer Mocenigq, aqcr ought ^ Wave cdnviVced themselves, as 
indeed they were convinced, of me sincerity of the proposals, passed 
with these men for traitors to their country.’ . 

That these perverse people should have distrusted the mag- 
nanimous\^lexauder, pan only he accounted fpr, aa the scalded 
child dreads cold water, by their having recently been mistaken 
in Ferdinand ; but that they should have called Dal Pozzo a 
traitor, must have been a joke like his book. The calurnniated 
negqplatP.r pretends jauntily to sum up thp ruin qf tbpsa 
friends to whom in reality he adhered with such fond fidelity. 

‘ Thus from one end of Italy to the other, no proof was given . 
of either great courage or mdeh political sense, still less of any 
spirit of union and concord. Would at least, that such ex,- 
perienc^ h^d produced, or was going (q produce some fr^ttr 
The next Chapter, being* the 14th, a Utle whic^ fpVUt be 
given entire. — 

‘ Modest notions, which, in order to serve ti^eir country really, 
the Italian liberals ought to havc.-^Germnny is in studies and arts a , 
most cultivate Country, not omittmg Austria and particularly 

Vienna-' 

aud begins with unconscious propriety thus; — 

^ Why have I pushed forward before the fyes of my countrymen ' 
these miserable affairs ? [ywfty/e mis^ande cose.jj 4^ f hostHe to . 
and the Italians ? Certainlj^ not. The love of Italy, ns I prot^led 
in th^ beginning, put the pen into my ham), and this^kive i^l^essantly 
firei me.’ \ ^ 
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It is in fact only humanity to throw cold water on Mr. 
Dal Pozzo ; — 

^My libeml compatriots must leave off continually pteaching up 
Italian valour, the unity of Italy, and treating as strangers 
fellow-subjects, and ns barbarians the individuals of a nation as 
civilized and learned, if not more so, than Italy; and such by the 
agreelncnt of oil is Germany.* * 

This perpetual confusion of Germany with Austria must be 
more seriously examined. Like the phrase * agricultural 
interest* applied in the Corn Law discussion to occupants 
rather than owners of the soil, it is a begging of the question, 
and after being long a fraud, is now becoming a folly. Both 
are wObs of sophistry at once coarse and flimsy. 

The Holy Roman Empire ended in 1806, and with it the 
claims of Germany over the north of Italy ; which, if they still 
existed, should in consistency ‘be extended to the entire 
Fenihsula. Both the character and the claim of the Austrian 
empire are distinct from those of Germany. Of the former, 
Mr. Dal Pozzo proceeds to speak thus 

^ I know that some think Austria^ inferior to the other parts of 
Germany ; but if there is any truth in this assertion, which I neither 
admit nor deny, not being sufficiently informed about it; but desiring 
and intending, if God gives me life, to verify the fact oii the spot ; 
if there is, I say, any truth in this, it is very much exaggerated.* 

The Austrians will not gain much by this qualified voucher, 
^,^atever they may by the less limited visit; 

^ ' However, no one denies that the capital of Austria, Vienna, is most 
* flourishing in every sort of cultivation, as far as it is possible for it to 
be any where carried ; hence it is impossible that this light and 
.civilization should not spread over the Austrian provinces. If we 
s^ak of the higher sciences, there taught ,at Vienna Muller of 
Montreal, called also Regiomontanus, a celebrated mathematician 
of the fifteenth century. Where but about the Emperor of Austria, 
flourished Kepler and Tycho Brahe V 

Mr, Dal Pozzo is as ironical upon science as upon govern- 
ment. , 

The qext Chapter is surmounted by this bill of fare : — 

< What the Empreks Maria Theresa did to free and support 
the sovereign civil authority against ecclesiastical invasions, 
and against feodality ; how she favoured literary property and 
popular instruction ; abolished torture,’ 

Here begins the' bitterest part of Mr. Dal Pozzo’s 
^ assault upon the Emperor Francis, *in thus contrasting him 
with former Austrian sovereigns. The tartneiis of bis plea- 
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santry will be more keenly tasted by collating the evidence 
produced in the kindred though not ironical work of Henri 
Misley^ with Mr. Dal Pozzo's eulogiums upon the past. 

On the protection due to literature, Mr. Dal rozzo say$ ; 

* Maria Theresa was, I believe, the first to introduce a sort of 
literary property.’ ^ 

His co-lifbourer Henri Misley states, in page 19 (Article 
17) of bis ^ L ’ Italie sous la domination Autrich)enne 

^ When a book has been published with the approbation of the 
censorship, the Austrian police can seize (and it has done so several 
times) all the copies, without offering to the editor or the proprietor 
the slightest indemnity. Thus, for instance, a translation of the 
work of Sismondi on the Italian Republics had been during six years 
in circulation, when His Majesty took a fancy to prohibit it, and to. 
take from the editor, Emilio Justi, the value of about 60,000 francs. 
His Majesty did as much by about a hundred other similar works, 
printed according to tl\p forms appointei} by law ; for instance, the 
fourth volume of the 'History of Milan, by Count Peter Verri ; the 

Biblioteca Domestica 5 *’ the pamphlet of the Advocjite Bena, on 
" The Present Fall in the price of Corn,*’ printed with official appro- 
bation at Vienna in 1826, and prohibited at Milan in 1827, &c.' 

To proceed with Dal Pozzo. — 

'In 1776, the same immortal sovereign abolished the use of 
torture in the kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, in Austria, the Tyrol, 
&c. Maria Theresa occupied herself very much With public instruc- 
tion, particularly that of the common people. In 1774 and 1778 she 
made various regulations concerning the schools. She divided them , 
into three classes, normal schools, „&c.’ 

To follow up the system of illustration, — Misley says in 
his 83rd page and 105th article; — ‘ The Austrian government 
has proscribed mutual instruction, and declared those who at * 
their own expense had established it in Milan, Brescia, and 
Mantua, guilty of rebellion.’ 

Chapter XVI sings the* praises of Joseph II on schools. 
His legislation is described as being equally tender-hearted and 
vigilant.— 

' While in England and in various other parts of Europe, it was 
very usual to beat boys as a chastisement, look at the punishments 
prascribed in Austria. " As a punishment for faults,*’ says the 
regulation of 1783, ‘'or a reward for good conduct, use shall be 
made of reproofs in public, or of praises respectively, . and in every 
class there shall be a book destined to discredit, and another tm 
honour; and for the greater humiliation of the guilty, there shall 
be assigned to them a spot separated from the others.” * 

This must be what is known among us by the designation 

VOL, xxi. — Westminster Review^ x 
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of dunce’s corner. His Imperial and Royal Majesty specifies 
nothing as to the dimensions of the fool’s cap ; but of the 
minuteness of his legislation, the following is a biilliant 
* specimen,— 

^Forasmuch as bodily cleanliness and tidiness in dress form a 
pari of exterior decorum, therefore the scholars, before their ap- 

pearance in school, shall have their hair combed, their hands and face 

washed, and their clothes and shoes brushed Those too shall 

snlFer the same chastisement who shall dirty the school-room or 
benches, with inlc, shreds of paper, or anything else. But should 
any one with malice prepense, spot the waistcoats of his companions 
with ink, he' shall instantly go into the place aforesaidi &c.' 

Chapter XVII is headed * Continuation of the same argu- 
ment.’ Chapter XVIII announces itself as * Liberal Thoughts 
and Institutions of Joseph^the Second.’ It begins thus j— 

^On the 31atof May 1782, Joseph II proclaimed a free trade in 
all books, both domestic and foreign, forasmuch (so said tl>e order 
published for this purpose) as by such freedom the public has the 
advantage of a more extensive choice and smaller price of works ; 
literature obtains more and better editions, and commerce the advan- 
tage of interchange, and generally the means of compassing its own 
maintenance.” 

Mr, Dal Pozzo appears, according to the general scheme of 
his work, to have inserted this liberal decree of Joseph II in 
order to mark the contrast afforded by the recent proceedings of 
Francis, for which purpose it will be advisable to quote them 
from Misley’s work. — 

'All foremn books printed since 1820, and introduced into the 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, must, even though they treat of ma- 
thematics, be sent to Vienna, to obtain a permit of circulation.'-— 
L* Italic sons les Atiirichiens, p. 84*. § 109. 

/ It is forbidden in the public libraries to lend out, among other 
books, Beccaria’s celebrated work Dei dfHlH ct dellc pcJie, (Ibid. p. 
86. f 110.) ; and In 1827, the censorship forbade ttie Society of 
Italian Classics to announce in their catalogue the works of Fllangieri, 
whose famous treatise called La Scienza della LegisUizume it had 
nevertheless allowed to be printed in 1822.Wlbid. j 1 12. 

' A circular sent to the local censorships forbids using the marks 
* * in the place of Sc. &c. ; lest the public should imagine that 

the hiatus proceeds from the suppression of words.’— Ibid, § 116, 

MVben the censor and the author cannot agree, the MS. is sent 
to Venice, and the answer returned at the end of 4, 6, 8, or 10 years.* 
— Ibid. p. 88. §116. 

Chapter XIX has six pages on, cfl* father from, Joseph II; 
flvf of them being quoted fVopi a circular of k|s, sent to all the 
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public offices in 1788. After a page and a lialf on his own. 
patriotism and sagacity, and a string of truisms which from 
a less illustrious writer would perhaps be termed twaddle, that 
sovereign proceeds to lay down an invaluable rule for gtiiding the 
crown expenses. 

‘ The sovereign being merely the treasurer of the state, when he 
ehuses to allow himself the pleasure of relieving the indigent, he 
ought to do it, like a private person, out of his own patrimony.’ 

Mr. Dal Pozzo has shown even more than his usual discrimi- 
nation in recalling this announced rule of Joseph, in order 4o 
point his implied censure of the Emperor Francis. He appears 
to have had in his mind’s eye an anecdote thus narrated by 
Misley ; — ■ 

‘ The Gazette of Milan, of July 1 1, 182.5, said, “ His Imperial Royal 
Apostolic Majesty, whose paternal love extends his beneficence over 
nil bis subjects, has graciously deigned, by a royal resolution taken at 
Monza, on the 24-th of June, to grant the sum of 60,000 Austrian 
livres, to be distributed among the poor.*’ — p. 205. § 291. 

Who paid these 60,000 livres? The Milanese Congregation 
of Chanty ! Joseph II useS| further on, in his circular, words 
well worth quoting. — 

* Every citizen is bound to contribute only to the necessities of the 
state, and never to its superfluities.* 

In most countries, even in our own, the general rule has been, 
to keep up all establishments in a state of gratifying but 
needless perfectionf provided sufficient funds can be procured. 
Joseph, in spite of his legislational pedantry and precipitation, 
was a good man ; and his abuse of power being in general con- 
fined to thus mercilessly prosing from the vantage-ground of a 
throne, Mr. Dal Pozzo could not have chosen abetter reference 
for his ironical purposes. 

These, however, are lost sight of in the two following chapters, 
XX and XXI, where the President discusses the legal question 
of the. Austrian law’s not allowing an advocate to the accused. 
He does not seem to be upon the whole uufavourable to a con- 
trary arrangement, and instances the institution of an Avfmcnto 
de^ Poveri, in bis own country Piedmont. Very curious evidence 
of its good effects, tried on a smaller field, the eminently feodal 
island of Cephalonia, may be found in pages 247, 248, 249, 250, 
and 251, of Colonel Charles Napier’s strange but able volume 
on (be Ionian Islands’^. It can nowever be but a comparatively, 
slight charge against the Austrian Government, that it has not 

• See Westminster ileview No. XXXVIlj for Ort. Article 

' Kmfthm of Greece f and the Iordan hhndsi 
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adopted an institution which does not exist even in England. 
The legal sobriety of these two chapters seems to have broken 
for a while the chain of Mr. Dal Pozzo’s sarcasms, for the 
22nd is entitled ‘ Several things in the Austrian Government 
which ought to be reformed.’ Of these he states the principal 
to be a restless and inquisitorial police. He adds, that there 
was no free press in Lombardy, but a singularly' indulgent 
censorship, and so completely has he taken to seriousness, that 
on the pretence of exemplifying this indulgence, he gives the 
hapless buyer of his Book eighteen pages reprinted from his 
' Trattato sulla Legittimitd de" Goverm," published at Milan. 

^ The censorship of Milan, before allowing the publication of this 
volume, consulted the authorities of Vienna, and in the space of about 
two months obtained permission from them. I think I cannot make 
the Austrian government better appreciated, than by placing before 
my readers some of the maxims there enunciated, to the circulation of 
which it did not oppose the slightest impediment.* 


gly in Chapter XXIII begin the extracts from the 
Trattato. ‘ See, for instance, what is there said on the origin 
and nature of civil power/ and forthwith the President begins 
quoting— what? — ' all power comes from God, says St. 
Paul.’ At the bottom of the 85th page, ^ The morality of 
sovereigns has nothing to do with the question of legitimacy/ 
—and towards the close of the 39th, ^ Now it is well known. 


that in questions of morality, a right to the object legitimates 
and justifies the means.’ Thus a debt mighf be lawfully reco- 
vered by burglary to the value of the sum claimed. Such 
extracts fully account for the tolerance of the Austrian police, 
who seem to have considered the Trattato as a soporific rather 
than stimulant to their subjects. 

After quoting Botta‘’s just praise of Joseph, the Count concludes 
his chapter by exclaiming — * And this is the barbarous Austrian 
government, which ought to be hunted but of Italy !’ Of course, 
meaning to enforce the contrast of Joseph's conduct with that 
of Francis. So completely does the torp^or produced by such 
quotations numb the restlessness of the Uount’s sarcastic ima- 
gination, that after giving a long extract from the ' Morning 
Herald’ of April 30, 1833, a work which it is not very difficult 
to consult at the fountain head, he copies out a considerable 
portion of the ' Costituzione del Regno Lombardo-Veneto rfe’ 
24 dprile 1815/ which, however, is not equally accessible, 
as appears from the subjoined note ^ ‘ It is necessary my 
readers should here be informed, that what I now place 
before their eyes is not the authentic Italian text, which it 
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would not be easy for me to procure, but a literal translation 
from the French in the * Collection des Constitutions, Sfc. par 
MM. Dufau, Duvergier et Gaudet* The Lombard Constitution 
in Lombardy appears to be a sealed book. 

There are two * central congregations/ one for Lombardy, 
which m^ts at Milan, one for Venice, whose sittings are 
there; each composed of fourteen ■ mernhovs, an immaterial 
circumstance which the Count does not deem worth extract- 
ing, though he carefully extracts the orders for the livery which 
they are to wear. He seem$ however to have omitted with greater 
judgment, articles 3, 4, and 5, ‘ as fixing the qualifications 
for election, and the grounds for exclusion,* which he might have 
introduced from the 17th of his Imperial Royal Majesty’s 
Letters Patent,—* Not deserving the confidence’ — of the electors? 
no — * of His Majesty.’ 

Of these congregations, according to article I, * The Pre- 
sident is to be the Local Governor, or his Lieutenant.’ Accord- 
ing to Austrian practice, Lord Sligo should be gazetted not 
merely as Governor and Captain-general, but as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in Jamaica. In the work which 
Mr. Dal Pozzo, unable to procure a sight of the Lombard con- 
stitution, has translated into Italian, it is stated, that ** His 
Majesty, by Letters Patent of April 24, 1816, created for each 

J )rovince a provincial congregation, composed of ei^ht, six, or 
bur deputies, accordingly as the province was ot the first, 
second, or third class.’ The- snug partie carree which thus 
plays at House of Commons, having no salaries, are supposed 
incapable of winning anything by the game. They shuffle and 
follow suit, merely for love. They are in the character of 
ponteurs without wages, and merely learning to deal. 

The Prefect of the province is ex officio Cockswain of each little 
jolly-boat, timing the stroke, and steering the course. When 
sufficiently practised the members may oe promoted into the 
Central Congregation, a galley which rows fourteen oars, and 
where their pay amounts to 2000 florins, or 200/. a-year. 
What then is each provincial congregation but a preparatory 
school of servility ? What each central one but a college of 
corruption and indolence? These, according to the 24th and 
25th paragraphs of His Majesty’s Letters Patent, * have no 
right to originate laws, or to determine taxes, or to exercise 
b^ themselves and in their own name, any one act of authp- 
nty, l^islative, judicial, or executive.’ For by article 8, 

* The !l&nperor names the members of the central congrega- 
tions, selecting one person from among three candidates who 
ate presented to him by tbe constituted corporations, that is, 
the councils of communes/ aiR\ by article 13, * They con- 
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tiniie in their offices six years, and may be re-olected,^ Suppose 
the ConiuiuiiG ot Solid rio ijtee Valtelina, in the idiom of a foreign 
visiting-card,) to send from her niountuin pastures three bipeds 
as free and fearless as her black cattle ; let one of them but 
thus ^ lie in clover’ in this Milanese pasture, and he will 
become as tame and sleepy an animal as was ever brought up 
W grazier or viceroy. Part the second, on the ‘ Provincial 
Congregations, article 45, says ‘ We (the Emperor) shall name 
for the Jirst time, the members of the provincial congregations, 
in the manner pointed out above for the members of the central 
congregations/ Art. 46. * For future nominations, the com- 
munes shall present their choice to the provincial congregations, 
and these shall present three names to the central congregation,’ 

This parental attention of His Majesty to name the provincial 
congregations for once, by way of teaching his filial subjects 
how to perform the exercise, was not unskilliilly thought of. It 
vitiates the whole series of elections for ever, implanting in them 
an hereditary tamt, not unlike what has been recently eradicated, 
by sucli bold but necessary practice, from the Scotch Burghs. 

The Thirtieth chapter has for its title ' The characteristics 
of the Austrian government, in reality constitutional rather 
than despotic.,’ This paradox is supported by a number of 
mere assertions ; for instance, — ‘The right of private 
property is sacred. It is under the guardianship of the tribu- 
nals, and the sovereign cannot meddle with it,’ This was 
admirably exemplified by the reduction of the debt due to the 
commerce of Milan, from four millions and a-half to one and 
a-half, payable without interest in ten years, at the rate of 
150,000/, a-year, but of which only an annual 6*0 or 70,000/. 
was paid ; — by the Austrian government retaining without 
interest 800,000 francs beloncnng to the city of Como; — by the 
application to roads in the Valtelina, of 109^620 francs raised 
in 1817 by a rate for tlie poor, but received after the immedi- 
ate pressure of distress was past. 

^ Perfect equality exists before the law.’ 

In accordance with this, the judicial regulation of February 
6, 1818, (§5) says, ' Those causes, in which the treasury is a 
party, either by itself, or through some one whom it protects, 
can only, come before the civil tribunal of Milan.’ * There are no 
obnoxious privileges,’ — yet the Emperor, after declaring by a 
notice of the 27th of December 1817, all steam-boats and steam 
machinery duty-free, having by this bait hooked the capital 
of several individuals, imposed a tax, of ten per cent on the 
profits ; and after the successful introduction of diligences, 
assumed to himself that speculation as ’ a royal right/ in the 
SUM^e^ins^nner that sturgeons claimed* 
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• The independence of the courts of law is preserved/— 
yet ill 1799, his Majesty dismissed the advocates Andreas 
iSquadtetii, Joseph Bagotti, Sigisniond Ruga, and Charles 
Marocco, for defending the legality of the sale of national 
estates, which was not forbidden by any law; and in 1825 
displaced the judges, in .what is still remembered by the 
name of the Lottery Cause. 

‘ The administration of civil justice is rapid/ For instance, 
Milanese books and MSS. sent to Vienna for the censor’s ex^ 
amination, are generally returned within eight, ten, or twelve 
years. * Criminal justice is tolerably mild. The punishment 
of death is reserved for a few rare cases, and, what is most 
wonderful, for political offences no one really endured it.’ 
Death was in every case relaxed into punishments varying from 
carcere duiissimo for life, down to carcere dura for merely fifteen 
years. Great injustice however, is here done to the Austrian 
sf avoir faire ; as a punishment, carcere durissimo is clearly a 
great improvement on simple death,— as much as paralyzing a 
limb would be a more fearful act of vengeance than stabbing it. 
The spouting blood, the quivering trunk, the livid head dropping 
among sawdust, may be more startling to the collected crowd, 
than the mere idea that a. man, who has for years pot been seen, 
is perhaps wearing away his existence in solitaiy confinement ; 
but can there be a doubt as to which inflicts the greatest 
amount of suffering on the victim, — the momentary stix>ke of 
the headsman, or half a century of despair eating into the 
heart’s core ? The inhumanity of such bloodless punishments 
is as much greater than that of death, as their danger is less. 

The Count commences his 3]Bt chapter with a pardonable 
self-complacency « — 

^ Now that 1 have succeeded in imparting to my liberal fellow- 
countrymen a more thorough knowledge of the nature of the Aus- 
trian government, — at least, so I flatter myself, — 1 will ask them, 
1st. Whether it is not the greatest, not merely btgralilude, but folly, 
to revolve schemes of expelling from Italy the dynasty, h I nch medi- 
ately or immediately has had its dominion rooted there for a longer 
time, &c.' 

What ingratitude there is in not loving conquerors, merely 
for having Tong held possession, it would be difficult to say. 

‘ Secondly, whether it would not be wiser to win this dynasty 

by quiet, obedient, submissive, and affectionate proceedings, &c.* 

So much good can the Emperor still confer on our Peninsula, if he 
should look upon it with eyfs of love and fondness.’ 

The 32nd chapter is headed ‘Prejudices of the Liberals 
against Austria and with the same spirit, in the last line of its 
first page be says of the other Italian slates, ‘ Austria respects 
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their independence, I must say, even too much / and in support 
of this he mentions the scruples of Prince Metternich, when he 
explained, July 28th 1832, to Sir Frederick Lamb, ‘That friendly 
counsels indeed might be given by the European Sovereigns to 
His Holiness, but that at the same time his independence must 
be respected, and he must be left free and suprerne judge of 
what he ought and ought not to do in his own dominions.* Mr. 
Seymour and the British public were equally convinced of the 
sacrifice which Austria made, in adjourning liberal innovations 
at Rome from a conscientious conviction that * the holy gen- 
tleman,* as a young Member of Parliament inadvertently called 
him, was entitled ‘ to do what he liked with his own.* 

During the five next Chapters, Count Pozzo, satisfied with 
the laurels which he has acquired, first as an ironical polemic 
and subsequently as a more sober compiler, enters upon the 
humbler office of a reviewer, — performing the operation upon 

* Le Mie Prigioni’ by Silvio Pellico ; and draws up from the 
items set down in that work, a balance-sheet to the credit and 
discredit of Austria ; from the latter of which, one or two 
items may be selected in Mr. Dal Pozzo’s own words. * His 
vehement complaints in page 108, ** because the letters which 
came to him .from his family, passed first through the hands 
of the Commission, which sometimes mutilated them.** One of 
these is given entire by Silvio Pellico, as it was transmitted to 
him thus^mutilated, and is to the following effect, ‘ My dearest 
Son, ***** Your affectionate Father.* 

Mr. Dal Pozzo would doubtless have said, that the belli- 
gerent Kilkenny cats, the tips only of whose tails remained in 
the saw-pit, were ^ mutilated.* 

^4*. The miserable lodging which he often had, and the wretched 
food which was given him in the prisons of Spielberg 3 where the food 
destined to prisoners in health was filthy [schifoso]/ and that called 
quarto di porzionc, or hospital allowance, to which Silvio Pellico was 
afterwards ndmittec}, was good, but so insufficient that he suffered 
from hunger. — p. 222.* 

* 7. The fact that in order to amputate the leg of Maroncelli, 
Silvio Pellico’s fellow-prisoner, it was necessary to obtain leave from 
Vienna. — p. 297.* 

What Mr. Dal Pozzo puts per contra, as * things in favour 
of Austria,* m^ be more aptly considered as answers to these 
imputations. The material ones are, * That of those tried, some 
were acquitted and liberated, amqng others Gioja, Romagnosi, 
Laderchi, and Armari.’ * Which proved in the Austrian govern- 
ment an inflexibility of justice;* not forsooth as a less learned 
lawyer mi^ht perhaps fancy, a proneness to unjust accusation. 

* The admitted fact that the Austrian employes, high and low, 
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at Milan, at Venice, and at Spielberg, with whom Silvio Pellico 
had to do from 18*20 to 1830, were all kind, of genteel manners 
[digentilimaniere'],eia6. full of humanity/ A less acute observer 
of human nature might have imagined, that the tenderness, and 
sometimes even tears of the Emperor’s agents were caused by 
the revolting cruelty imposed by their office, and the affecting 
patience evinced by their victim. 

3rd. The fact that Pellico and his companions in affliction, 
'were not deprived, at least for some time, of those [books] 
which they had brought with them.’ And that when these 
were taken away, ‘ There must for this change of treatment 
liave been some reason, arising perhaps from some other pri- 
soner, and which Silvio Pellico never knew.’ A less acute 
logician would have failed to find a proof of justice, in punish- 
ing one man for the offence of another of which he was not even 
aware. 

4th. 'The Emperor once made a communication to Silvio 
Pellico that his near relations at Turin were well. Thrice dur- 
ing his imprisonment at Spielberg (as he says in p. 287) there 
came from Vienna personages of high rank, to visit the dun- 
geons, in order to make themselves sure that there were no 
abuses in the treatment. All showed feelings of humanity and 
pity, and each of them made some kind concession;’ one of 
them — a little light ! ' When Maroncelli’s leg was cut off, the 

Emperor ordered (p. 300) that he should have from the super- 
intendent’s kitchen good food, till his strength was restored.’ 

A looser logician would have thought this minute interference 
of occasional mercy, not quite consistent with the defence sub- 
sequently set up for the Emperor about the deferred ampu- 
tation of Maroncelli’s leg, in these words, ' I believe it to have 
been only a stupid scruple of the Sub-Intendent.’ 

5th ' The attention shown in the selection of chaplains, con- 
fessors, or spiritual directors for the prisons of Spielberg and 
what Pellico says in p. 307, on the Abb4 Ziak succeeding the 
deceased Wrba, — *The few that I knew, made me conceive a 
tolerably favourable opinion of the German Catholic Clergy.’ 

On this foundation Mr, Dal Pozzo rears a superstructure 
(p. 146) 'of incalculable advantage, partly temporary, partly, 
so to speak, eternal,’ derived by the prisoners from this twelve 
years course of theology gratuitously taught them at Spiel- 
berg ; the impressions received by them from their com- 
munications with the rispeitahili ecclesiastici they were 
exposed to, being such as to haye caused the habit of 
pious thoughts and sentiments to have so embowelled itself 
within them \talmente s'inviscerd con /oro], as to be likely, on 
the testimony of well-informed persons, to last to their lives 
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end. It is thus that the features of oppression^ to be rendered 
thoroughly loathsome, sliould be daubed over with the slime 
of cant. * Now then let me ask the detractors of Austria, 
to show me any other country in which prisoners become of an 
unequalled and enlightened virtue.’ The Chapter ends with a 
truiain which, like many of Mr. Dal Pozzos reiiiarks, pos^ 
sesses a niaiserie quite impayahh. ‘ No one can contradict 
me when I assert, that a real Christian, a faithful observer of 
the laws of Christianity, is at least a man eminently moral.’ 

Tn the beginning of the next and 36th Chapter, the Count 
thus defends the Emperor from the charge of starving his 
prisoners . — * It is possible, most possible, that his orders were 
not understood ; the bad quality of the food might be the act 
of the contractor. Besides, how can any one believe, that the 
Emperor of Austria, so full of religion, so anxious that the 
y)visoners should grow good and pious Cliristians, was on the 
other hand so unfeeling as to let them perish from hunger, and 
languisii under disease which unwholesome and scanty food 
was sure to produce V 

Finally the President, sitting on the bench of criticism, 
impugns the witness’s credibility ; — ' Assuredly I do not be- 
lieve that h9, Silvio Pellico, in good faith thought, that the 
Sub-Intendenl understood his instructions rightly.^ Doubt- 
less Pellico knew his friend’s agonies to be needless, but kept 
the idea to himself, that he might put the Austrian government 
yet more in the wrong ; for it seems, according to a previous 
argument of Mr. t)ai Pozzo, that even the authorities, zealous 
as they were for the honour of their master, could not resist 
pretending that he would not pardon their giving the prisoners 
more or better food. And on what evidence is such an accu-^ 
sation brought against Pellico? The fact that he writes books, 
and ‘ in such compositions has bad great success charge 
which cannot be retorted on Mr; Dal Pozzo. 

The next Chapter is merely a continuation of piracy from 
* Le Mie Prigioni,’ little calculated to prove Mr. Dal Pozzo’s 
argument, but likely enough to promote the reading of his 
article. 

He drops the reviewer and resumes the statesman in Chap- 
ter XXXVIII, ‘Advice to Austria;’ which he commences by 
appropriately observing, that ‘ the most enlightened govern- 
ments may, as examples show us, receiv'e useful advice from 
the very lowest individuals. He might have remembered that 
Qiii s'excuse s'accuse, and on the mere possibility of miscon- 
etruction, have omitted this next remark ; — ‘ Of the purity of my 
intentions, with what foundation could any one ever doubt V 

His first precept to the Austrian government is ; t-* Let it 
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not be wearied, despite the ravings of a few brainless or heated 
heads, of giving still multiplied proofs of mercy, kindness, and 
love, towards its Italian subjects ; for love is reciprocal.'' The 
Bftli is less obvious, that ‘ it should labour, as in my opinion it 
ought to do, to suppress the dialects and after this second 
comes yet a third truism, * Languages are a great bond of hu^ 
man society, provided they ate understood.' The eighth, is * that 
the greatest possible facility should be given lor introducing 
foreign books and newspapers because * for many heated heads 
they serve rather as vents to exhale, than as aliments to foster 
revolutionary designs. If to men thus ravenous after liberty, 
whom actual fasting would only render ferocious, you do not 
grant food, throw them at least some bones to gnaw.* 

The rest of this Chapter is to the same effect. In the next 
the statesman addresses * Advice to such Italians as are 
mature in age and sense.’ He tells them, in opposition to the 
obsolete doctrine of ' nullum iempm Lihertali accurril,* that 
nations which originally enjoyed liberty, but which were 
conquered and for a long time subjected to an unresisted and 
regular government, cannot justly rise in an attempt to recover 
their former freedom, unless the existing government becomes 
completely insupportable. If they do so and rail,jlhey cannot 
ever again complain that they are treated harshly and as 
slaves.* Thus one unsuccessful revolt ought justly to entail 
perpetual servitude upon posterity. 

The Piedmontese, peltifogging and pedantic as usual, then 
quotes from Josephus the speech of King Agrippa to those Jews 
who for their unreasonable love of liberty were culled ‘ zealots,* 
ending with, ' He who having once submitted, revolts, should 
be no longer called a lover of liberty^ but a contumacious 
slavey' and then Josephus himself telling his countrymen, that 
^ Those who have been conquered, and have long obeyed, 
if they attempt to shake ofl'jtbe yoke, do what is characteristic 
of desperate men, but by no means what becomes true lovers of 
liberty,' Politicians devoid of Dal Pozzo*s prudence, might 
perhaps call them true though rash lovers, and even deem 
with Byron that— 

‘ They never fail, who die 
In a great cause. — ’ 

Surely this Doctor who restricts the right of revolt to inde- 
pendent nations, would, if he had practised medicine instead 
of law, have confined physic to healthy subjects. 

The Fortieth Chapter epds with * Advice to young Italy.* 
The patriot closes his labour of love with this parting address 
to his countrymen ; ' Consider the Austrian dominion, moi-e 
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widely spread over Italy, made more gentle and generous, by 
your own free submission/ &c. The last words with which he 
sums up the blessings that would result from the extension 
of Austrian dominion in Italy, although uttered as a withering 
curse upon freedom, may be taken as an omen of victory 
unconsciously uttered * To conclude, liberty, will at last 
triumph (though under various forms, yet in substance and in 
effects the same), in both hemispheres/ 

There is yet a sort of postscript to the strange letter which 
Mr. Dal Pozzo has addressed to la hella Italia. It contains 
a specific proposal connected with a certain annual subscription 
to him of three francs, and as is proverbially said of postscripts, 
seems to afford a key to the fluency of the ready writer. It is 
headed * Piano* and runs thus — * Plan of an Association 
throughout the' whole of Italy, having for its object the diffusion 
of pure Italian, and the simultaneous suppression of the dia- 
lects which are spoken in the various countries of the Penin- 
sula.’ The means,— ‘ an annual subscription for a certain 
space of time, to be subsequently settled, the amount of which is 
to be sent to one of the following publishers; Bocca, at Turin ; 
the Cherbuliez, at Geneva and Paris ; and Rolandi, in London.’ 
Italy is to give up independence, and amuse herself with putting 
down her dialects. A good example of the husks with which 
arbitrary power in all countries tries to fill the stomachs of its 
victims. 

Had Mr. Dal Pozzo continued to ' do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame,’ only the favoured few to whom he sent 
his book would have been entitled to laugh at it. But not 
satisfied with passing among indulgent friends for a twaddler, he 
has by publishing, risked appearing to his indignant country a 
traitor. Why, since he denies (note p. 46) that there are in 
Turin as many as two or three hundred liberals, did he in 
1821 accept a high office under the liberal government? Even 
among the Austrians, what has this lawyer taken by his motion ? 
Are not even they ashamed of an advocate, who has made 
himself plus catholique que le Pape, more Austrian than the 
Emperor? Do they not decline both his advice and praise, 
and desire merely implicit obedience ? Is his book even allowed 
circulation in Lombardy ? 


Art. IX. The Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, for the 
Year 1833, ended the 5th of Januany 1834? ; Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed. 

^HESE Islands, from the Norman Conquest to the present 
hour, have been virtuafly ruled or mis-ruled by an Aristo- 
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cracy . The government of the Tudors and Plantagenets, when 
the Crown eirercised substantial power, — and the short sway of 
a military democracy, — are but partial exceptions, hardly worth 
naming, and our two years enjoyment of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment shows the latter period to be no exception at all. The 
oUect of the present article is to show in some detail, the evil 
effects which nave sprung out of the government of a cas/e upon 
our system of taxation, in its manifold departments. The ordi- 
nary official classification of the revenue, however unscientific, 
will for convenience be followed, viz.—* Customs and Excise,* 
or taxes levied on consumable articles, foreign and domestic, — 
* the taxes,’ or correctly, the direct taxes, — and * the stamps,’ 
partaking of the character of both direct and indirect taxes. 
The taxes impeding the progress of knowledge will be considered 
under a separate head ; an estimate will then be made of the 
burthen of our monopolies, and the subject will be concluded 
with some general observations on the different pressure of tax- 
ation as it bears on the rich and poor. 

Beginning with the first of these, or the * Customs and Ex- 
cise,’— the custom-duties on all material articles are specific 
duties, that is, duties on the quantity and not on the value, and 
the excise duties are all of this nature. The obvious conse- 
quence of this is, in most cases, that the valuable article con- 
sumed by the rich pays a low tax, the ordinary article con- 
sumed by the middle classes a high tax, and the lowly 
commodity used by the poor an extravagant tax. The relief 
of the governing classes from taxation, the casting of the weight 
of taxation upon the industrious classes, and the convenience 
of government and its officers in collecting the tax, would 
seem to be the only objects held in view. Examples are innu- 
merable. Tobacco is a striking one ; thus, — 


• 

Description. 

Cost. 

Duty, 

per lb. 

per lb. 

per cent. 


Virginia, ordinary . . • . 

Do. tine ... 

Maryland, tine yellow . 

Havannah Segars 

s, d* 

0 3 

0 6 

1 3 

8 6 

a, d. 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 

9 0 

1200 

600 

240 

105 


In this case, the poorer clfisses pay double the duty that the 
middle classes do; and five times as much as. the better elas^es 
do ; while the labourer and mechanic are taxed at near twelve 
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times as much as the whiskered dandy that may be seen puffing 
his Havannah segar in Pall Mall or St. JamesV Street^ or the 
whiffing Legislator who, half afraid of his conaiituenU and 
half of the Minister, absents himself from a division on the 
Pension List in the smoking-room adjoining the House of 
Commons. A property-tax / a properiy-tax I 

‘ Think of this when ye smoke Tobacco T 

Sugar, nothing less than a necessary of life, affords another 
very striking example. 


Pesoription- 

Cost. 

Duty. 

per cwt. 

per cwt. 

per cent. 

Muscovado, brown and soft 

25 0 

HI 

9r> 

Do. ^ middling 

29 0 


8G 

Do. finfc . . . . 

37 0 

2^1 0 

65 

Do. double refined. 

71 0 

24 0 

34 


In this •necessary of life, the poorer classes pay nearly 
one-half more than the middle classes, and they pay nearly 
three limes as inxich as the higher classes. 

This refers to Colonial sugars only. If the sugar be East- 
Indian, the duty throughout rises by thirty-three per cent. ; and 
if it be foreign, such as the sensible nations of Europe consume 
who are Without colotiies and not solicitous to fetter their 
commerce with foreign nations, it rises to 126 per cent. 

Soap, after (he duty has been reduced to one-half, will pay 
excise in the following proportions, according to its qualities. — 


Description. 

Cost* 

Duty. 

j>ev cwt. 

|>er owt* 

per cent* 


.s. 

s> 


Yellow 

36 

14 

39 

White 

4ii 

14 

30 

Oil ... , 

. 70 

14 

20 


So that the Trades’ Unionist who washes his face with brown 
soap, pays double the duty of the fine lady for whom be keeps 
^ carriage out of his breads 
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This is, however* by no means the whole amount of the duty* 
or the whole amount of the inequality. All the raw materials 
of Soap are taxed, and unequally taxed too ; thus, — ^ 



Here there is a heavy and unequal impost upon a necessary 
of life, which yields little more than half a million to the public 
revenue*— *which is a tax upon some of the most important 
of our manufactures, — which is a tax upon* cleanliness, — a 
bounty upon nastiness, — imposed by those who are pleased to 
designate the people / the unwashed,’ and which has long pro- 
duced such interference on the part of the officers of the excise 
as to prevent all improvement in the manufacture,, and conse- 
ouently any considerable export trade in the commodity itself. 
The produce of the soap duty, before the reduction, was short 
of 1,200,000/. It will now be short of 600,000/., and to collect 
this diminished revenue, precisely the same establishment is 
necessary, so that the smaller revenue is collected at double the 
rate of expense. This comes of niggling. There will be no 
good, till toe people have sense and spirit enough to demand 
that the revenue shall be raised by tne honest process of a 
Property-tax which shall make the rich pay in proportion to 
their superfluity* and the sweeping away of tne filthy frauds by 
which the knaves who call tliemselves ‘ the higher orders,’ now 
cheat the public and the poor. 

The excise duty on glass is a welUknown example of the 
inequality and impolicy of our taxation. The whole of the raw 
materials are native, and from our command of fuel, capital* and 
ingenuity, there is no people in the woild so well fitted as our- 
selves for carrying this important and beautiful manufa^cture to 
the greatest extent and perfection ; while it may be at .the"* same 
time added, that there is hardly a foreign nation in the world, 
from the most barbarous up to the most civilized, that would . 
not consume our glass in form or another. Tl)e excise laws 
and the window duty, but chiefly tlte first, step in and amst 
the progress of the manufacture. Flint-glass is charged with 
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duty of three-pence per pound in the pot, or $ix-pence out of it, 
after its weight has. been more than doubled. It is found most 
adv^tageous to the revenue to take it in the pot, by which 
from one penny to two-pence is gained v and the raw material 
generally not being worth one i^nny a pound, the duty rises to 
frornl 700 to 800 per cent. The duty on crown or common 
window-glass, instead of three-pence per pound, is now eight- 
pence per pound, while the duly on plate-glass, the most valu- 
able article of all, is three-halfpence less than the last. The 
total duties levied amount to about a million sterling, of which 
about one-half is withdrawn on exportation, the revenue amount- 
ing to little more than one-half this sum ; so that for half a 
million of revenue, an establishment is maintained necessary to 
collect a million of duties. The total value of our export of 
glass is short of half a million sterling, and seents rather declin- 
ing than advancing in amount. So vexatious is the operation 
of the duties on the manufacture of such articles as beads, that 
we are tinder the necessity of getting them from Italy, in order 
to supply our savage customers in America, Africa and India. 

fThe duties on timber are full as bad, if not worse, than 
the excise duty, on glass. In a populous and highly culti- 
vated country like ours, timber, a first necessary of life, and 
directly or indirectly a principal material in almost all our ma- 
nufactures, ought no more to be made the subject of tax or 
mdhopoly than corn itself. ’ It is made the subject of both, and 
under these two heads, tlie people are paying for it about 
2,700,000/. per amtuin. Of course the operation of the tax is 
unequal as usual. Thus, on Swedish..fir,^orth 4/. 7s. per load, 
the tax is 2/. I 65 . or seventy-three per cent; on Riga fir, worth 
6 /. per ton, the tax is the same, or forty-five per cent only ; 
on coarse Rose wood, worth 12 /. per toil^ the duty is 10/., and on 
fine worth 30/., the same ; being, in the first instance, eighty 
per centpn the value, and in «the second but thirty per>cent. 
On Honduras mahogany, worth 21/. per ton, the duty is 2/.'105., 
being lower, even nominally# than on Baltic fir ; on the best 
Honduras* mahogany, worth 37/. 10 s. per ton, the duty is 
the same ; on the coarsest mahogany, therefore, the duty is 
under twelve per cent, and on the finest seven per cent. 
Here are abundant symptoms of dishonesty in favour of the 
upper-classes, the,artic]e of necessity being invariably charged 
with a higher duty than the article of luxury, and this too in a 
moat inordinate proportion. 

Thh unequal operation of a speciQc duty upon the different 
classes of wine, is prodigious ; of which tne following are 
examples.-— 
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Description. 

‘ Cost. ' 

. Duty. , ' 

per gallon. 

, per gallon. 

^ per^cen^tii 

' '' -K 

St tit 

- d* 


Port, inferior . ^ . 

3 4 

■ 4 6 

. I<56 

Do. superioi^oung . . , . . 


5 6 

dl 

Do. very superior old 

■IHH 

5 6 

78 

Claret, cargo . . 

2 2 

5 6 

^54 

Do. second quality . . » 

IS r. 

6 6 

'36 

Do. first growth . • 


- 6 6 

28 


The monetrous inequality of the duties in this case are so* 
palpable as to need no cK>nimefit# The p,oor man must pay above 
twice as much on Jiis Port wine as the rich ; and^^^C^be desires to 
taste the produce of the country which God made to be a smiling 
vineyard for him within^sight of his own hatbours^ie m^t pay 
above nine times as much as the rich man whom be ie keeping 
out of the sweat of^his hrpw ia varibds ways^besides. ’Were the 
wines of France introduced into^4|iis:O0untry at fair jtetes of 
duty, and did the French take'bur manufactures in return, the 
former might be consumed in England nearly as^" clieapr as in 
France itsdf. The duty on red French wine in the JLTnited States 
little exceeds a halfpenny per bottle ; ^ boUle of ordinary claret 
there, may be had for ten-pence, and consequently French 
wines are in very general use by all'^classefiu Although nfext- 
door neighbours to the French, and the Americans three 
thousand miles off, our duty alone on th^ wjae Which the 
industrious and middlf classes coub| afford to drink, is equal to 
one-and-a-half timea>^ inqdi^ as tlie whole cost of the wine 
in America with dtUfy include^ ^ ^ 

The favour alforded.io^)tfie richer classes by the mode in which 
the* wine duties ara^ impbs^d, may be i^ontrasted with the mode 
in which the duties are made to^>p^rate on foreign and colonial 
spirits which are more especial^ the consumption of the .middle^ 
and poorer classes of society IfeSpectively. Thus,^ — « 


Article.* 

Description. 

W 

Cost. 

Duty. 


per gallon. 

per gallon. 

4^ 

^per cent. • 

Geneva . 
Brandy . 

Bordeaux 

St A 

2 6 

2 9 

9S d. 

* 2^ 6 

22 a ^ 

990 

Do. . . 

Second quality . . . 

3 a* 

22 6 

Do. . . 



22 6 


Rum 

Leeward islands . 

^2 2 


Do. • • 

Jamaica . 

3 0 

9 0 


Do. . . 

Do. extra fine 

3il0 

•* 

9,^0 

234 , 
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The average rate of duty paid on wine/ the consumption of 
the wealthier classes, is 108 per bent ; and the average paid on 
spirits, the consum|ttion oF the middling and poorer classes of 
society, is 566 per ceiit. Geheva, a wholesome and agreeable 
spirit, which would be largely cortsiimed by the middle and poorer 
classes were the duties moderate and equitable, . pays the 
enormous duty of 900 per cent on the value ; while‘ first gfovvih 
Claret pays less than one thirtieth part of that rille. Willi 
respect to the spirit ’duties; compared to each other, Geneva and 
common brandy pay from 300 to 400 per cent more than the 
finest Cognac, and the first pays near four times as high a duty 
as extra fine Jamaica rum ; yet the last-named spirit, unsuiteij 
to the taste of the people of this fcpuntry, can hardly be forced 
into use, and- hearly the whole corisumptioli of Geneva is, 
through the exorbitance of the duty^ brought into the Cburttry 
by smuggling. 

So for the iRxcise and Custom duties. Nearly the whole 
system is a cold calculated fraud upon the numerous classes ; 
for which those classes when they get the power, as they shortly 
will do, will be, quite right to indemnify themselves, — even 
if there were tio^ other reason, — by a rnoderately graduated 
scale on property. , T|ie principle Which ought to have 
been adopted^,, so lQ|ig gs the levying of suph duties was 
continded at all, was to levy the duty as hearly as could 
be done with facility^ according to the value of the article, 
or if anything, *to give an advantage to the consumption of the 
pobi:. , A specific duty has a gain in simplicity and facility 
where it can properly be adapted j but this can only be where 
the qualities of thd different vurie^es of the article on which the 
duty issimposed, do not materiail|f differ \ of%h6re the Varieties 
when they differ materially, may be feadily disorirhinated^ so 
that the tax may be raffed to each^variety^ The article* of 
currants may be quoted a^" un example of one well suited 
to a specific ^duty^ In this |he range of prices deaes hot 
exceed •‘eight per cent. Along with raisins, they at present 
affbrd«U revenue of near half a million sterling per aiihlim ; but 
this is effected at the expense of the rniffdle and poorer classes 
of society^ the chief bansiimers, who are charged the high duly 
of full si)Uy per cent on the value. Of articles differing widely 
in valu'e, and of whiph the ijiialiti^ are readily di^cirimihated for 
fiscal jpurposes, te%s, wines,. and spirits may be enumerated. 
WhefK-^e American government found it necessai^ tb raise a 
consi^fable revenue for paying off their naiioilat debt, such a 
system was followed, not ohiy ill regard tb these, t)hi tb ihahy 
Qther articles; and as the result showed, with every practical 
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advaiVtage* In 1828^ the revenue* received from th6 under- 
mertlibned articles waa aa follows. — 


» Wines 



III stg. 

... l50i44» 

Spirits ••• 

... 

... 

... .^!28,9ni 

Teas 

• •• 

• •• 

... 88^.()HO 

Sugar • ... 

• • • 

• • • 

357,393 

Suit ••• 


• •• 

145,824 

Total 

• •• 

• • • 

£ 1,365,847 


The average duties on these different articles, were for wines 
Is. a gallon; for spirits, about Is. lOri. ; for teas, about Is. 3d, 
pet* lb. ; for shgar, \^d, per lb. \ and fof salt, 10^/. per bushel. 
Adding to these the article of coffee, which was taxed for all 
qualities at the low rate of 2^^^. per lb., and which yielded 
338,886/., there is a revenue at these moderate rates of duty, 
exceediiig 1,700,000/. sterling, collected without incohventence 
to the trddiSr or consunieri aild without difficulty from smuggling. 

The system of duties recently pursued by the United States 
is far less laudable, its object* being the delusory onetjf driving 
foreign nations into reciprocity ; but still the tax is generally so 
trifling in amount as to prove no very serious impediment to 
trade. On French wines, for example, the duties, according to 
circumstances, vary from 3rf., and Id., to \ \ d. per gallbn, 
while Spanish and Portuguese wihes pay^from 5d. to 2s. per 
gallon. TSvsn these duties however, low as tliey seem, have 
alreitdy'been reduced to one half. On spirits th# lowest rate of 
duly is about 2s. 2d., and the highest aboilt,^35. 9d.* On coft'ee 
the duty has been taken ofP altogether ; and the same has beeh 
done with teas, except when imported in a foreign bottom, when 
the duty ts now no more than 5d. per lb. Our own goireriimeht 
has recently made a bungling attempt to adopt the system of 
rated duties in so far as the article or tea is concerned. In the 
market of Canton, there are about twelve different teas which 
are exported by the Eutopean nations, but mauy^ of them 
approaching so clbsely to eUch other in value, that for flSfeal 
purposes they might in this country easily have been thrown 
into half as many classes, — br, for that, matter, into five or 
even fbUr Classes. Our government has reduced the classes 
tb ihreC; With the respective duties of Is. 6d., 2s. 2<f., 
and 8li; per lb. The manner in which the consumer Will be 
aflbbted by the scale of duties as thus imposed, will apbekr 
from the fbllbWittg labie ;*wlilb!t contains the IVee- trade dVfce of 
several of the prindipal descHptlbhs bf tea, as they bvfst at 
and Rotterdam ; the speclttb dttty afBxM by ifre 

t2 
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ne^v tarif ; the operation of this specific duty as an ad valorem 
duty ; the probable future price, including duty ; the Com- 
pany’s monopoly price ; the saving as it will affect the different 
classes of society, which the abolition of the monopoly and the 
new scale of duties will produce. — 


Description 

. 

Ten. 

Free Trade with China. 

Com- 

pany’s 

Monopoly. 

Price 
with Duty. 

^Ib. 

Saving 
to tlie 
Public. 

^\h. 


New Duty. 





&• d. 

s. r/. 


i\ d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Dohca 

0 : 9 

1 : 6 

200 

2 : 3 

3 

7 

1 : 4 

Congou ' 

1 : 3 

2 ; 2 

173 

3 ■ 6 

4 

8 

1 ; 3 

Twankay 

1 : 4 

2 : 2 

J62 

3 : 6 

4 

6 

1 : 0 

Souclioijg 

1 : 5 

3 I 0 

212 

4 : 5 

5 

0 

0 : 7 

Hyson 

2 : 8 

3 : 0 

112 

5 ; 8 

8 

0 

2 : 4 

Gunpowder 

3 : 6 

3 • 0 

85 

0 : 6 

10 

6 

4 : 0 

Flowery Pekoe 

” • 

4 : 0 

3 ; 0 

75 

7 : 0 

■ 

" 



The scandalous inequality of the new scale of duties, is plain 
enough from this ta^le. The coarsest tea sold, which is the 
c^pnsumption of the poorest classes, is charged with a duty 
which exceeds by 120 per cent that which is charged upon 
the two finest descriptions of tea, or those which are con- 
sumed by the highest classes. Congou, the black tea in most 
common use with the middle classes of society, is charged 
with considerably more than twice the ad valorem duty which 
is charged, on Pekoe, which will be used only by the upper 
classes; The consumers of Souchong, which is a tea 
in use with the same classes, will have their tea by only 
Id. less than they now pay for it ; while on Hyson and Gun- 
powder the upper classes will save respectively 2«. 6^. and 45. 
per lb., and their Pekoe they will probably get for 6^. less than 
they l^fore paid for it. By the extinction of the monopoly 
the entire gain to the nation, upon the present limited con- 
sumption, will not be less than two millions per annum. But 
the upper classes, as usual, come in for the lion’s share of the 
advantage. There is something so indecent in deliberately. sitting 
down and forming a scale of duties thus unprimnpled, that it is 
impossible not to think of men who have delivered, thems^ves 
into the hands of their enemies ; and the thing is the more inex- 
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cusable on the part of the Treasury^ since it is well known that 
a more rational and equitable scheme was submitted by the 
acute and intelligent merchants of Liverpool and Glasgow. 

The following table gives the scale of tea duties adopted by 
the Americans. 




Description of Tea. 

Cost. 

Duty. 

V'lb. 

jp'lb. 


s. d. 

s, d. 


Bohea 

0 9 

0 6 

6fi 

Congou 

1 3 

1 01 

83 

Souchong 

1 5 

1 01 

73 

Hyson 

2 8 

1 8 

62 

Gunpowder 

3 G 

2 ] 

59 

Pekoe 

4 0 

2 1 

62 


Here the difference between the highest and lowest ratio is only 
fourteen per cent ; while the difference in the two extremes with 
us is 126 per cent, or nine times as much. Even in America, 
it would appear, the drinkers of the best tea know how to take 
care of themselves. In 1819 Mr. Vansiltart, discrediting, it 
may be presumed, Swift’s sarcasm that two and two in the 
arithmetic of the Customs do not make four, raised the tea 
duties from 96 to 100 per cent. The very fijst year of the 
operation of the new duties, the revenue declined by near 
200,000/. ; and in ten years time, a total loss of upwards of 
a million sterling was sustained. The Whigs on that occasion 
made, according to their then fashion of maintaining the rights 
of the poor, a violent struggle to prevent the augmented duties 
from applying to all teas oi 2s. and- under, and they succeeded. 
They obtained a remission of four per cent upon one-thirtieth 
part in value of the whole tea consumed ; or the boon conferred 
might amount to something like the sum of 5,000/., to be 
distributed in charity among 20,000,000 of people. The same 
Whigs, now in power, impose a Bca]e of duties which makes a 
distinction between the consumption of the poor and the con- 
sumption of the rich, equal to 120 per cent in favour of the 
latter, while they make the middle classes pay full double the 
duty that is paid by the higher classes. It is only necessary in 
this case to alter the terms in which the duty is expressed, to 
point out, not the injustice alone, but^the extravagant absurdity 
of the scheme. The matter may be stated thus ;-*^The poor 
shall pay an ad valorm duty of 200 per cent on their consump* 
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tion ; llie middle classes shall pay 180; and the privileged 
classes shall pay only 90. This is in reality within a minute 
fraction of the state of the facts. 

Hie tea-dealers and brokers of London, though np Whigs, are 
worse than the Whigs themselves. They propose one fi^fed 
duty for all teas, in order to save themselves and the officers of 
the Customs trouble. It may be seen at a glance what the ope- 
ration of such a duty would be. Taking the popsumption at 
31,000,000 lbs., it would recjuire a duty of 2s. per pound to 
realize the present revenue of between 3, 000“, 000/. and 4,000,000/. 
On Uohea — the consumption of the poor — this would be an ad 
valorem duty of 26‘C per cent; on Congou — the consumption of 
the middle classes — it would be but 160 per cent ; and on Hyson, 
Gunpowder, and Pekoe, — the consumption ofthe higher orders — 
it would be less than 60 per cent, in this case the poor would 
])ay a tax of between four and five times as much as the 
wealthy ; while for every half-crown paid by the tradesman to 
the State, the nobleman would be called on only for one shilling. 
Prom this sample it may be judged that the legislation of 
monopolizing tea-brokers and tea-dealers, is even more selfish and 
unfeeling than that of the nobility and squirearchy themselves. 

When the different qualities of the same article are not easily 
discriminated, the ad valorem duly becomes more convenient 
than the rated. This will apply to tobacco, sugar, coffee ; 
ami even wines and foreign spirits might be included, should 
the Treasury fancy that there existed a difficulty in assessing 
these with a lated duty. All articles of food and all the raw 
materials of our great manufactufes, should be imported alto- 
gether free from duty; and so should many minor articles on 
which the duty is not worth the trouble of collecting. With 
respect to the Excise, which consists chiefly of the duties on 
malt, hops, spirits, paper, -soap, glass, bricks, auctjqns, and 
licenses, it would be conferring a vast advantage on society if 
they were wholly abolished. With respect to the national 
manufactures of glass, bricks, paper, and soap, no* question 
whatever can exist of the necessity and utility of emancipating 
them fiom the Excise laws ; and the same observation applies 
to the auctions land licenses. The only doubt h, as to. the 
duty on malt, hops, and spirits, which for Great Britain and 
Ireland amount, in round numbers, to about 10,000,000/. a-year. 
As to hops, which are so precarious a crop that the same rate of 
duty amounts in one year to Utt|e more than 100,000/. and in 
another to three times ns , much, aiid^tbe growth of which is 
confined to a few districts of three counties, — it appears pretty 
certain that the article is not a very fit one for taxation, more 
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partipuln^ly whep i|; js CQpsiderecjl that the actual aippui^t qf the 
taxdoes pQt expend 1QU,Q00/. per aiiuuip. The State prqpld 
abs.olutp|y he a gainer, if it paid ap iiuleinnity to the uiojnietqrs 
of hop-groui^a fpr foptiqg eut the plaptSi^and prohibited the 
futpre cpltivatiQU in the aaine manner as is done vvilli tobacco 
thfpughoptjtbe ^i^^gdom; though the latter is a plant \>hichi 
hut for the impudent sucrjlice of all the interests of the cuuiUiry 
tp the olyect of raising a reveiuic for the higher classes to 
luia-spppdi plight become of far mpre iinpovtance to the agricul- 
tural industry of the country than the hop. 

Opr practice in respect tp this article is little better than that 
of the rrenpb in regard to their tobacco lupnupoiy. At a heavy 
charge qf Excise establishments, they permit the grovvth of 
tobacco in a few districts in Frapee, in order to favour certain 
classes of proprietors, while, both for hscal purposes and as far 
as regards the interest of the consumer, a better and 'a cheaper 
article might be conveniently imported. 

There wpuld remain then only the Excise on malt and spirits; 
—-the drst a tax on beer and spirits, the great beverages 
of the working classes ; and the second an additional tax 
pn spirits oyer again. Beer ought to be free from taxation ; 
and so ought malt, in so far as it is the raw material of fhat 
article. British spirits are made for the most part, not from malt, 
but from raw grajn. It is the most execrable stgif produced by 
any ciyiljzed people, and only comj>arable to the rack of the 
Hindoo, the ihamsaq of the Chinese, the kuainis of the 
Tartar, and the watki of Xhe Russian. The highest dpiy upon 
it is ^s. a gajlgn, while the ad valorem duty upP|^.the nval 
foreign products ranges from 2 O 5 . to per gallon ; the 
consequence of which is, that the consumiUion pf tins poison Is 
increased till the cqst price reaches 2s. 9rf. per gallon, whiM 
Qeneva might be had tor 2s, 6d- per gallon, aqu whplesqmiP 
brapdy at 2s. ; and ali this that those beggar)y cheater^ tlm 

landed interest may rob the poor man in bis drink, and get a 
forced sale frpm him for the epfo, qp which they have already 
had q robbery in the shm^e of the Corn besides. 4 has, 
therefore, a protecting duty qf from tP per epnt. 
Were the duty uppn Geqeya apd braqdy reduced from 22^* Q4- 
to their cpmpetJtiqp tvoqld inevitably extinguish the BrjtUh 
abqmipatfon- Tim fogh prfo® quality pf Britmji 

spirits is, in some degree, to b® usefibed to the Coin-Ja^s, 
whfoh go WPll nigh tp double the pdep of the 
'J’his however^ obvipufly not the s^le caq^p of the mfermfjty. 
truth is. that m good afdcut spirit bmi eyp** preps^red 
^^y part pf Credit gftffor tbp pmt 
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auspices ; for the malt spirits of a few spots of Scotland and 
Ireland (much inferior after all to foreign spirits) are hardly 
exceptions, if exceptions at all. With brandy, from the nature 
of trie raw material all competition is of course hopeless ; 
and with Hollands, although we might command an equal sup- 
ply of the raw material with the Dutch, it is perhaps equally 
hopeless. In the distillation of ardent spirits, skill, machinery, 
and capital have some effect, but peculiar localities and natural 
advantages have a still greater; and of this there are abundant 
proofs, a few of which may be enumerated. The best whiskey 
of Scotland and Ireland is confined to a few obscurejcorners 
where no other manufacture would thrive ; and it has been 
found impracticable to produce a spirit of equal value in parts of 
the country where there exists more skill and capital, and where 
every other branch of industry thrives belter. Good Geneva is 
confined to Holland, and the best and the greatest in quantity 
to the locality of Schiedam. The manufacture of the neigh- 
bouring country of Belgium is small in amount and very inferior 
in qu^ity, although grain in Belgium is as cheap as in Holland, 
although the Belgians have fuel which the Dutch want, and 
although the article be equally suited to the Belgian as to the 
Dutch taste. Such is the cheapness and excellence of the spi- 
rit distilled at Schiedam, that a very large quantity of it is 
exported to the distant market of the East Indies, where it is 
not only consumed by the European settlers, but by the Chinese. 
The best brandies of France are equally local in their production ; 
they are confined to the countries in the neighbourhood of 
Nantes, and do not even belong to the countries where the best 
\yines are produced ; for the brandy of Cognac is not less than 
sixty per cent better than the brandy of Bordeaux. The best 
grapes for wine are not the best for brandy, nor is a good wine 
year a favourable one for fine brandy. The brandies of 
Spain, Portugal,and other wine countries of Europe are execrable. 
The rum of the Leeward islands, so long in British possession, 
haa always been of an inferior quality. The rum of Demerara, 
a recent acquisition, is twenty-five per cent better/ and the 
rum of Jamaica is fifty per cent better. The arrack of Batavia 
is superior to an^ spirit of the same kind prepared in the 
East, and no skill has enabled the distillers or Ceylon, or 
Goa, or Bengal to equal it. All other spirits manufactured 
in the East under the same name, are detestable. It may 
safely be concluded from this, that the article of ardent spirits 
is one not well suited to the industry oT this country. 

Supposing this hypothesis to be well grounded, would it not be 
an advantage to the people and to the revenue to let the distilla- 
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lion of s])irits drop altogether of itself? A year'^s revenue of the 
spirit duties, or less than one-fourth part of the sum paid for slave 
emancipation to the West Indians, would probably be an ample 
and satisfactory remuneration for all the capital invested in the 
distilleries of the kingdom. The total amount of revenue derived# 
from British^ foreign, and colonial spirits may be stated in round 
numbers at 8,500,000/. sterling, and the legal consumption at 
23,000,000 gallons. A duty of 7s. 6d. per gallon would therefore 
cover the whole revenue. This would be but sixpence beyond 
the present duties in England ; it would . be a shillii^ less than . 
the duty on rum, and it would reduce the duty on Geneva and 
brandy to jufft, one- third part of the present amount. It would 
no doubt be considerably more than the duties imposed on Scotch 
and Irish whiskey, even adding to the latter tne duty on the 
malt from which they are distilled. Smuggling in these two 
might therefore be expected ; but this would be controlled, or 
even rendered impracticable, by the competition of brandy and 
Geneva, which, instead of being sold, as at present, at 25s, or 
26s. per gallon, would be obtained by the consumer at from 9$. 
to 103., which is pretty nearly the average selling price of good 
Irish and Scotch whiskey. There would be no necessity, how- 
ever, for keeping the rates of duty at so high an amount as 7s. 6d. 
per gallon in order to realize the present amount of revenue; for 
in tlie estimate of consumption no account has been taken of the 
vast amount of foreign spirits which are smuggled. Geneva and 
brandy, with tobacco, are well known to form the grand staples 
of the smuggling trade. Owing to the enormous rate of duties, 
the legal consumption of Geneva in this country has, within the 
last thirty years, fallen off to about one-twentieth part of what it 
had been, and the duty amounts only to the paltry sum of 36,000/, 
or thereabouts. Nearly the whole consumption indeed, is 
smuggled ; in proof of which it is sufficient to state, that while 
the legal consumption does* not exceed 35,000 gallons, there was 
actually seized by the Preventive Service in the years 1821, 1822, 
and 1823, no less, than 227,443 gallons, being at the rate of 
75,814 gallons per annum, or more than dpible the legal con- 
sumption. In addition therefore to* the brutal injury done to 
the poorer and middling classes di the community by cramming 
a filthy liquor down their throats instead of a wholesome one, 
all the expense of the Preventive -Service and other provisions 
against smuggling, may be put to the account of the plan 
which is in full action, for robbing the poor man to put money 
into the pockets of the ridh and how should it be otherwise, 
among^ a people stupid enough to be content with a House of 
Commons every one of whom tekes an oath that he is interested 
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in ih^ robbery?. The legal consufnption of bref)dy h^e pot 
djmifijehed i$p greatly, because the duty on the yalue mi quite 
so c]^t.ruvag4nt f and still more, because the British diatillerjee 
can produce no substitute for it. But since IT^Qi it bus 
declined by (brty per cent, while our population has increased 
fropa HjOOQ^OQO to 24,000,000, and our industry and typalth jp 
a siiU higher ratio. On this single article, the Commissioners 
Messrs* Villjers and Bowring, estimated the loss sustained by 
^he revenue at no less than half a million per annum* 4n 
, increase of the revenue on spirits, to compensate for the abolition 
of the ma}t-tax or such part of it as might not or ought pot to 
be gpt r|d of by reduced expenditure, might safely be expected 
to arise out of the plan above suggested. 

Jhe total amoupt of the present Excise duties may be 
stated in round numbers, for the United KingdoiPf at about 
fifteen millions and a half; but from this is to be deducted 
about three millions and a half for tea, which is no longer 
under the Excise, and from its nature nevpr ought to have 
been. For Great Britain, the charges of collection on the 
gross amount were estimated at four and three-quarters per 
cent, and in Ireland a little le|S than eleven per C^nf;. This 
estimate for Great Britain, however, was made when the Ex- 
cise approached to nineteen millions in amount. The British 
J^xcise m^y be tabeu at ten millions, after dedupfing the 
trlsb Excise of two millions, and the tea duties fpr the col- 
lectipq of which the nation paid next to nothing thrpugh 
thp I^xcise, but a*gPod two millions to the East India Com- 
pany as a monopoly charge. Now as the establishment con- 
tinues pretty nearly what it was when the revenue was at the 
highest, and as that establishment costs aboye a million ster** 
ling per annum, it turns gut that the real charge is above tep 
per cent, ana not four and three-quarters as it is reckpqed in tho 
accounts laid before parliament. It is very clear timt faxes 
collected at snclj a charge, yvith such vexation to the consumer, 
lyith such detrirnept to opr manufacturing industry^ ana ancji a 
cost to the morals of the people, ought potto exist ip a ^nd 

civilised country ; hidependjeiitlv altogether of the lacf, iu 
the arrangement pf the rates, tney are pothing but an argani?^- 
atipn fpr the legalized robbery of the ppor piap for tpa benefit 
of the rich* 

The adyantage vvhi.ch vypuld follow the schento here pro- 
pounded >vou)d be great. 3y wholly getting rid of the 
Excise, the manufacture of glass, bricks, paper> and soap, so 
peculiarly suited tp our situation, qpd so pecessury to. the pro- 

pgfpllpp of our GomfortSi to opr manufacturing indusfryi apd 
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even tQ fixteoeion of o«r knowledge, woul<J (je 
from 4 loiig end pernicious tbml^Qin. A swaru^ of SWifP 
officere and asM^t^iishments^ coaMpg UMite^ 

above 1,^;000/. per annnm^jiiud entailing upon the popn^fry 
an iminenae nm^ of patronage, jobbing, apd wor^ble^a ipflp- 
epce, wQuld be sent about their lousiness, The ppast blophade 
half a milUou more, might ip like ipaoper b® dfs* 
cliaiged, ^ Such part of the naitona) navy as is ep^pjpypd ip the 
unworthy ^^bject of attempting tq repress amj^gjing, inigbt 
at the same time be dispensed with* Kyep the (Tustorns estate 
lishipent might be reduced very considerably, >vhep (he defies 
were cpnhned to a few great articles, aqd their rates redpoed sp 
as to diminish the temptation to contraband trading* AHq- 
getlier» a reduction of 2,000,000/. in the Custom and 
establishments with their concomitants, would nut be an aver 
estimate. But then all this would be just 2,000.000/. in money 
or in influence taken froip the rich to whom it does not belong,^ 
and given to the poq^ who are the rightful owners. And that 
this sTiould happen can never be expected» till the decision of 
the great struggle vrbether the poor map shall euf his bread 
unrobbed or not, for which every man is buckling on his armour, 
or if that be too poetical, hitching up his trowsers, on one side 
Of the other* Smuggling itself, too, a iruitful soprce of demorali- 
zation and crime, woulcf in a great measure be pqt an end to. 
Qf the advantages to the consumer and to the ipreign tfade pf 
the kingdom* it is not necessary to speak, for they am self- 
obvious. The scheme now propounded will be worthy of the 
consideration of a parliament which sliali have undergone 
? the Second lieform,' — of a parliament chosen by hoMseHolders 
and representing the people, — after the taxes on food have 
been abandoned, and when the landed interest has a P'fopll 
but not an undue influence in the legislature. 

The next class of taxes to be examined, are the direct 
taxes, commoniy called por excellence 'The Taxes/ though 
they hardly contribute onertentb \wt of the whole revenue. 
The flTst in order ie the land-tax, which anmupted in 1^33 Ip 
I,} 84^340/. The origin of the l^nd-tax is as old as the li/onnan 
conquest, and may be traced tp the duty caviled escuage" or 
sc^iagef which was money paid to the sovereign by the mudal 
lords m commutation of militfiry amount depends 

ing upon the extent or yaliip pf the yassaVs estate**. The la^q* 
tax first hfPOm^ of importance tb® Cominonwc«l^t pf 

which it was th® principal financial resource^ so lafge a sunr as 
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a million and a half per annum having been occasionally raised 
by it; so that its amount near two centuries ago, occasionally 
exceeded what it is at the present day. In 1692, four years 
after the Revolution, a new^ survey and assessment of 
the land-tax was carried into effect^ but in a manner so loose, 
that the rate became extremely unequal, falling .most heavily 
on the zealous or honest, and most lightly on the lukewarm 
friends of liberty, or the sordid, or the dishonest. Tlie rate of 
the tax, which affected not lands alone but tenements also, 
varied according to various Acts of Parliament, from 2s, to 45. 
in the pound. In the first year of the eighteenth century, it 
amounted, at 2s, in the pound, to 989,965/. ; and during the 
whole reign of King William, it averaged near a million and a 
half per annum. During Anne’s reign it averaged nearly 
1,800,000/. From that time with little exception down to 
1798, when it was made perpetual at the old assessment and 
at 45. in the pound, it yielded permanently 2,037,627/. In this 
year leave was given to redeem the ta* ; but of the whole 
amount, the option has been adopted only to the extent of 
714,362/. or thereabout. There is at this moment a ministerial 
project before parliament for reducing the amount of the land- 
tax by a furtlier sum of 250,000/., to be given to the clergy in 
commutation of Church-rates ; which is in substance pre- 
senting so much money to the landed aristocracy, on discovering 
that me Dissenters^ who are gradually acquiring the power 
of refusing payment, seem determined to pay the Church- 
rates no longer. 

Of all the sources from which a revenue can be drawn by a 
people, the least oppressive and burthensome is a tax on rent ; 
and consequently in all countries but England, civilized or 
semi-civilized, it forms a chief resource of the State. In 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy, it never constitutes less 
than one-fourth part of the public income, nor is its rate in any 
of these countries estimated at less than one-fifth part of the 
actual rental. This last has generally been its rate in England. 
In Great Britain, (Ireland is exempted 4rom it altogether) 
instead of forming a fourth part of the public income, it forms 
about one twenty-fifth part. Tlie total rental of Great Britain at 
present, including tenements and mines as well as Iands>orwhat 
would he subject on the continent to what has been called by 
the French the contribution fonciire, is commonly estimated at 
fifty millions. If, therefore, the English proprietors, of real pro- 
perty were to contribute. an equal sMre of their rents with the 
continental nations , and indeed what the rate was generally 
fixed at in early times in England itself,^they ought to con- 
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tribute^ not two millions, but twelve millions, which would then 
constitute, as is the case with their neighbours, about a fourth 

1 )art of the public income. By having had the making of the 
aws in their own hands, they have in fact contrived to add 
ten millions to their own property, and of course to rob the 
public to th^same extent. It is curious to contrast the differ- 
ence of their«conduct when they make laws for themselves, and 
when they are called upon to make them for other people. A 
very few y^ars before the British Parliament enacted a law 
fixing their own land-tax in perpetuity at 4s. in the pound on 
a pareless and imperfect assessment made one hundred years 
before, they had passed a law fixing the land-tax of the British 
subjects in India at I85. in the pound on a modern and inquisi- 
torial assessment. This they called, creating an Indian landed 
aristocracy. 

The next direct tax to be described, is the house-tax. There 
existed in England, even before the Norman conquest, a tax on 
the hearths of every house, called at first 'fumage,' and latterly 
hearth-money. The pensionary parliament of Charles II fixed 
the rate at 25. for every heartn of every house assessed to 
church and poor-rates. This grant of the parliament purported 
to be in perpetuity. In order to assess and collect the tax, it 
was of course necessary that the revenue officers should view 
the inside of every house. This was considered at the Revolu- 
tion as a badge of slavery, and in the first year of William and 
Mary it was abolished, in order, as the Act of Parliament for 
this purpose ostentatiously stated in its preamble, ' to erect a 
lasting monument of Their Majesties goodness in every house in 
the kingdom.’ The lasting monument of Their Majesties goodness 
had hardly been erected, when a window-tax, heavier in amount, 
was substituted for the hearth-money. The originator of the 
house-tax was the illustrious author of the Wealth of Nations* 
The object of his recommendation was a tax either on the in 
come oAKhe landlord, or on luxury and ostentation ; but it will 
be seen by the analysis now to be given, |^ow widely the existing 
tax departs from this principle. The tax will be examined as it 
existed before the agitation of the metropolis drove the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the necessity pf revising and ulti- 
mately abolishing it. Its gross amount in 1833, was about 
1,400,000/. The general rule adopted, is to charge the duty 
upon every house of 10/. yearly value and upwards ; and^ 
houses were comprehended under three rates o£ taxatkm^ 
Houses of 10/* and und^r 20/., we(e chared at the rate 
of I 5 . 6d. in the pound of the rent ; houses of 20L and imder 
40/., at 2s. 3d. in the pound, and houses of 40^ and, all 





above, at thi&*rate df f}s. lOd. in the poUhd. Tit# §ffbct df 
thia classihcatioh, aa it existed a mbntb agb» tnay Be iHlia- 
irated thus;— 


Rent. 




Duty. 


Rate per 
of Rent. 

Amount. 

pey cent on 
the Rent 

£. .V. d. 

9 19 1I| 

£. s\ d. 
Free. 

s. d. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

10 0 0 

0 1 6 

0 15 0 


15 0 0 

0 1 6 

1 2 6 


19 0 0 

0 I 6 

1 8 6 


‘10 0 6 

0 2 3 

2 5 0 


30 0 0 

0 2 3 

3 7 6 


39 0 0 

0 2 3 

4 7 9. 


40 0 0 

0 2 10 

5 13 4 

Bi^B 

80 0 0 

0 2 10 

11 6 8 


160 0 0 

‘ 0 2 JO 

22 13 4 


1500 0 0 

0 2 10 

212 10 0 

■91 


This statement requires but little comment. A hotlse of 
which the rental is on the verge of 20/. pays only seven-and-half 
per cent duty, but the instant it touches 20/. the rate of taxation 
is increased by above one-half. A house just under 40/. pays 
eleven-and-a-quarter per cent duty, but when the rent reaches 
40/. the rate of taxation is increased agaiil by upwards of ode- 
fourth. But at 40/. the graduated scale, such as it i^^ ceases. 
The graduation comprises the dwellings of the poor^ and the 
house and shop of the industrious tradesman of whom the poor 
are cufitomers ; aiid if ally of these increases the magnitude of 
his house, an increase of rate is ready to snap him up imme- 
diately. But the moment the duty begins to affect thirtiouses 
of the gentryi the mansions of the wealthy, and the palaces of 
the nobility^ cai*e is taken that theire shall be no more variation 
of the rate of ditty. Apsley house> the mansion of the Dhke of 
Wellington^ which hi^d been assessed at IjOOO/. ahd waS raised 
to U600/; i^thin the last twelvemonths when the goternment 
and surveyors tbok alarnt^ pa^s fotirteen-and^one-aixth j|^ tent 
ahd no morte bn its rental ; and by thte Parliamentary Tetums; 
tfilre are #{n liOndon^ Middlesex, and Westininsterj 19^349 
houses and shops of thp middte clat^ses of tradeeihtfi, payiffj^ 
the same ra^e of duty. This is manifestly a dirty fraudj.aes#rV- 
of the ilulHs ; and the idea df ti^ati»i|;^\vKh the 
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su6h meatitiesfl sis with gentledien or persotta of hoiioti)‘i ia otit 
of the qii^aiion with every man who is. hot of the . IhiettM 
himself. ' * * ' : ^ 

All this however, bad as it is, would be tolerablei but then 
comes the mode of rating the rent of houses to the duty. In 
this matter^ the public is absolutely at the mercy of the sur- 
veyorss and the surveyors being appointed directly or 
indirectly by the aristocracy, of course favour the aristocracy 
in a manner which is not only grossly unequal but outrageously 
disgustingi The two following tables^ drawn from Pavharnieht- 
ary Returns, will show how this manner of assessing the rent of 
houses Is made to operate. — 


ASSESSMENT AND HOUSE-TAX OF TWELVE HOUSES 
OF TjlE NdBILI+Y, 


House. 


Proprietor, 


Kent as 
assessed. 


£. 

Ohatsworth . . . . Duke of Dcvohshirc . I- 400 

Stowe Duke of Buckingham 300 

Blenheim Duke of Marlborough iiOO 

Eaton Hall .... Marquis of Westminster 300 

Alnwick Oastle . . . Duke of Northumberland; 200 

Bel voir Castle . , . Duke of Rutland . iOO 

BUhop'sAutklandCastle Bishop of Durham . 200 

HUtheld Marquis of Salisbury 200 

(^li^Stcr I*alace . . . Bishop df Chester . 150 

(lodqtphin Park . . . Duke of Leeds . . 150 

Nottingham Castle . Duke of Newcastle 100 

Edston Mall .... Duke df Grafton . lOD 


£. tf. fi, 

56 13 4 
42 10 0 
42 10 0 
42 10 0 
28 6 8 
28 6 8 
28 C 8 
28 0 8 
21 5 0 
21 6 Q 
14 3 4 
l4 3 4 


2,600 368 6 8 


Now any man may go to IIamp8tead> cmd ^i^atisfy himiiMf 
what kind of a house is to be had Iherd for 200A a-yeai*, and 
compare it with Alnwick or Belvoir Castle; — What kind 
one mr i50/.a-yeQr3and compare it with the Bishop of Cheati^if^ 
Palace ^ and what for 100/.; and compare it with tM^Castle bf 
the f)uka of Newcastle ; — and then see what sort ot eodihlba 
honesty^ vulgar respectability, mere* ordinary pariah eVefy-ida^ 
deCeiicy, the higher orders display in their transactions with dm 
middling and poorer classes ; refhembering alwaVs, lhal Mila 
quantities glveti express the sums actually paida If tbdildait tO 
a rate on the rent as derivable the Value^ it prcilibly* 
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. ^ spmewliere; about a halfpenny in the pound ; while 

Ae inan Who halli a house worth lOZ. a-year pa^s eighteen-pence 
In the pound, and 40Z. a-year two-and-tenpence. 

' As another point of comparison, take the 


ASSESSMENT AND IIOUSE-TAX OF TWELVE T^V^UNS - 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


House. 

Town. 

Rent. 

Tax. 



f. 

£. /. d. 

Pearson's Hotel .... 

Brighton . . 

600 

70 16 8 

Haine’s Hotel .... 

Cheltenham . 

550 

77 18 4 

Lacey’s Hotel .... 

Manchester . 


86 0 0 

Lee's Hotel .... 

Cheltenham . 

650 

92 1 8 

The Old Ship . . . . 

Brighton . . 

' 750 

106 5 Q 

The Plough ... 

Cheltenham . 

850 

120 8 4 

The White Hart . . . 

Bath . . * 


127 10 0 

The London Tavern . 

London 


141 13 4 

Croch ford’s «... 

London • . 


141 13 4 

The Bath Hotel . . 

Bath . . 


148 15 0 

The Athenaeum Club 

Loudon . . 


193 6 8 

The United Service Club 

London 


212 10 0 

' 


i0,750 

1522 18 4 


Here are a dozen of the most splendid mansions in England^ 
some of which must have cost half-a-million sterling, contribut- 
ing all together 368/. 6s, 8(1, to thp public revenue, while the 
same number of the principal hotels, inns, and places of public 
accommodation, contribute 1,522/. 18s, 4d, The palaces 
of eight dukes two marquesses and a couple of bishops, are 
rated at no more than 2,600/., while the twelve taverns are 
rated at 10,760/., or more than four times as^uch. Assuredly 
dukes, marquesses, and bishops, knpw how to take care of them- 
selves and to live upon other people, like the laziest bastard 
that hunts his'^hrn^in in the sun in the parish workhouse*. The 
twelve palaces of the nobility are rated to the house-tax at 
within a fraction of the same rental as. the Bank of England. 
Nottingham Castle contributes 14/. 3s, 4cl. to the revenue of the 
state,*«-a Ihuch smaller sum than is paid for their shopis and 
dwellings by many London shopkeepers. Although His ^ace^ 
of Newcastle, the owner, Has expressed his determination ^to* 
do as he likes with his own/ it would be well if he and his 
would not do as they like vAth other people’s. A short time 
ago, a mob did considerable injury to Nottingham Castle, and 
for the mere damage His Gfadi received from the hundred a 
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compensation of 20>000Z. sterling. Had tfie'^use 
at merely the amount charged for the damage, and at tW 
nary per-centage of six-and-a*half for capital invested in 
his rent, instead of 100/., ought to have been 1,300// a-year, 
and his contribution in shape of house tax, instead of 14/. 13»«. 
4d., should, have been 184/. 3^. 4d., or thirteen times as mij^h as ' 
it is. Let it be supposed, however, that Nottingham Castle is 
worth a quarter of a million sterling, which is probably much 
nearer its price. His Grace’s mansion ought, in this case, tp be 
rated at 16,250/. per annum, while his house-tax ought jLo be 
2,301/. Is. 8c/. per annum. On this probable hypothesis, the 
Duke of Newcastle, (if the 'London shopkeepers be not over- 
taxed) is pocketing, in so far as the particular mansion in 
question is concerned, 2,287/. ISs. 4c/. per annum, being at the 
rate of near six guineas a-day, while miserable men are dying 
all around, rotting in gaols and their wives and families selling 
the beds from under them, to make up the amount for him. 

In the assessment of the house tax, the country is moreover 
shamefully favoured at the expense of the town, as might 
naturally be expected when the legislators take an oath that 
they are of the rural order. Farm-houses are wholly exempted 
from taxatioit ; which farm-houses are as much the properly of 
the landed aristocracy as the hedges and the ditches and the 
very fields which compose their estates. More than one-fourth 
part of all the houses in England and Wales which from their 
valued renfal ought to be comprised in those assessed to the 
inhabited-house duty, go scot free, in order to increase the rents 
of the proprietors. Tn^e total number of tenements in England . 
and Wales assessed to the inhabited-house duty, is 378,786, 
and the total number of farm-houses exempted, 136,194. Now 
of the first-named number, London, Midalesex, and Westmin- 
ster contain 116,279, or considerably less than one-third part 
of the whole number. The total rental or assessment is 
11,154,109/., and that of the metropolitan county 5,143,340/. 
In this manner, after excluding the farm-houses, of which in 
Middlesex there are but 495, less than one*third of the houses 
is assessed at nearly one-half of the whole rental. In short, a 
population of 1,800,000, which is that of the petropolitan 
county, is assessed to the inhabited-house duty at nearly half 
as much as the rest of the population of England and Wales, or 
12,103,574 persons. They pay nearly seven times as much as 
the rest of their countrymen, a proportion which, whatever 
may be the superiority of *their wealthy cannot be a fair or Just 
one. There is no ena of tbe^examples which might be given 
of the irregularities of the house tax. In all Wales there are 

VOL. xxu^^Westminster RAiew. ^ m 
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otily eight houses assessed at from 100/. to 110/., and only livo 
houses of which the assessment is from 1 501. to 200/., and in 
six of its counties there is not one house assessed at 100/. In 
the county of Radnor there are only eight houses of which the 
assessment approaches to 30/.‘ yearly. But even in London 
itself,^there exist gross inequalities. The Mansion House and 
Apsley House are now on an equality, though until the last 
year the first was rated at fifty per cent more than the last. 
The India House is rated at 2,500/., and must consequently 
contribute to the house-tax 364/. 35. 4d. Now the India 
Directors, in the accounts which they render every year to 
Parliament, estimate the value of the India House, with some 
warehouses belonging to them, at a million-and-a^half sterling. 
Allowing the odd naif million for the warehouses, and reckoning 
the yearly value of the India House at six-and-a-half per cent 
on the balance of a million, the yearly rental, if there be any 
faith to be put in the Directors valuation of their own house, 
is, not 2,600/. but 66,000/, and the house-tax, instead of 
354/. 35. 4r/,, ought to be 9,208/. 6s. 8d. This is the Vay in 
which ^ to him that hath shall be given, and from him' that 
hath not, shall be taken away even that which he hath/ If the 
poorer classes had contrived to form a House of Commons into 
which no man should be admissible who had above 300/. 
a-year, is it not very likely that the same kind of felonies might 
have been perpetrated on the rich ? 

Such is the tax which Ministers of State have lauded as a 
fair and equitable one. It might be so, if men in powet were 
likely to assess it equally ; but because they are noL ^ tax 
recommended by the autlior of the ‘Wealth of Nations,* but 
which in i|^ results no more resembles his than if it had 
been inflicted by the autocrats of Russia or of Chitia^ must be 
abolished. 

Next comes the near relation of the house-tax, the windbw- 
tax. This, as already stated, was imposed as a substitute for 
the hearth-money of our ancestors. Tne abolition of the la%t was 
described as ‘ a lasting monument of Their Majesties goodness 
in every house in the kingdom.’ The window-tax may be de- 
scribed as ^ monument of near a hundred and forty years 
standing, to tell the world how much royal person^es and their 
ministers bate the light and love taxes. ntt in* that 
famous intrigue of bis by which he turned his rival PoX Odi of 
power in 1784, used the East-India Company as the chief 
instrument of hfs purpose. One of the bribes held out to tbetti* 
was. the reduction of the tea duty; from about one hundred and 
, twenty percent to twelve and a half per cent. To make good 
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the revenue thus sacrificed for the advantage of the tea 'mono- 
polists, he wheeled round upon the people, and loaded them 
with an additional window-tax to the extent of 630,000/. per 
annum. This happened exactly fifty years ago, so that for the 
famous job of ' the Pilot,’ the nation has paid, without estimat- 
ing interestiCompound or simple, a douceur of upwards of fifty 
millions, while the East-India Company has at the same time 
squandered or pocketed, but chiefly the former, soiyething like 
a Hundred millions sterling of the people’s money, or in^other 
words what would enable them to sweep off about an eighth 
part of their-national debt. 

The window duty, in its mode of assessment, i.s not less 
clumsy, nor in its operation much less unequal and pernicious, 
than the inhabited-house duty itself. A house with eight 
windows pays a tax of 16s. 6d., or upwards of 2s. for every 
window; one additional window is charged, not at 2s., but at 
4s. 6rf. ; two additional windows will cost 5s. 9c?. a-piece ; a 
house with sixteen windows, instead of being charged with 2s. 
for every window, is charged at more than double that rate, or 
4s. 11c?. ; a house with thirty-two windows is charged, not with 
2s. nor with 4s. llrf. per window, but with 6s. 8d. The scale 
rises gradually in this manner by window- and window, until 
thirty 'nine windows are attained, when the duty on each is 
about 7s. Here appears to be what a mathematician would call 
‘ the point of contrary flexure for on examining the scale,* 
which just in this place takes to jumping by five windows at a- 
time, the duty on forty-four window? is found to have fallen to 
6s. 6fd. per window ; on forty-nine to 6s. d^d, ; and so on with 
slow, reluctant, amorous delay, to a hundred, where the duty 
is 5s. lO^c?. per window. After this the scale proc^ds by tens, 
till it reaches 180, where each window pays 5s. 2Z The man 
of forty windows, it would appear, is exactly the man whom the 
fitness of things directs should pay the highest rate per window; 
at this point the feelings of, the moyenne arutocratie come in, and 
the rate rises by slow degrees by about two-sevenths ; but exactly 
at the pitch^4>i 180 windows, the spirit of the haute arhtocratie 
finds it time to rush in aid, and the high aristocracy are to pay 
for each additional window above 180, -^not 7s. like the 
bourgeoh of forty windows, nor 6s. 2d, like the middling 
tocrat of a hundred and eighty, but owe and sixpence. It is said , 
there are some noblemen’s mansions in Englsemd with a wincjp'iy fot 
‘ every day in tbe year. Such a palace would be chal*jged at, the* 
rate of 3s, 3|//. per window? which is legs than one half the 
charged on the liotiles of the^t^niddle classes, and ahO’J^e twenty 
per cent less than that charg^ on tbe hou^e of sKdp- 

♦ m2 
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keeper with fifteen windows. The^ luxury of having more 
windows than 180 is charged to the nobleman at the rate of 
Is. 6rf. ; and the necessary of thirty-nine windows to the middle 
classes at 7s., or near five times as much. 

The next subject of inequality in the operation of the window 
duty, refers to the size and quality of the windows. ^ Except in a 
few peculiar circumstances, there is no difference between a 
large window and a small one, and none whatever according to 
their respective value. A window of twelve panes glazed with 
ordinary crown glass at 2s. a pane, and worth therefore in all 
but 24s., is charged the same duty as a window wijth the same 
number of panes of plate glass, and worth in all sixty guineas. 
The dutv in the first case may be as high as thirty per cent, 
and in the last as low as little more than a-half percent. As the 
panes in the latter case will be at least double tne size of those 
in the former, and of course afford double the light, or be as 
good as two windows, the tax in this shape also is reduced one 
half. If, as is often the case, the better windows belong to the 
houses of the aristocracy, say to the house of a nobleman with 
260 windows, then the real tax paid by the latter will not exceed 
one-fourth part of what is paid by the middle classes of society. 

The windovy duty is not of necessity a charge on the rental, even 
supposing all windows were of the same size and the same value. 
A house in Qrosveuor Square fetches double the rent that a 
bouse of the same number of windows does in Russell Square. 
,Of course the tax on the rental is double in the one case to 
what it is in the other. A house with the same number of 
windows in the obscure purlieus of London, it is well known, 
will not fetch half the rent of one in Russell Square. The 
window tax Aerefore, is twice as heavy there as in Russell Square, 
and four titlj^ as heavy as in the fashionable quarter of Gros- 
venor Square. But setting the value arising from locality out 
of the question, the operation of the ^uty is quite unequal upon 
houses of different rentals. Thus a house worth 10/. per annum 
with eight windows, pays a dut^ emi’al to eight per cent on the 
rental ; a house of 100/. rental with thirty windows w’^Jil pay above 
twelve per cent on the rental ; but a house of 3001. rent with fifty 
windows, will otAy pay five and a half per cent on the rental ; 
a house of 600/. with sixty windows, will pay only four per 
cent ; a house of 1,500/. a-year with 100 windows, will pay only 
two per cent ; a house of 3,000/. a-year with 180 windows, will 
pay only one and a half per cent ; and the palace with 366 
windows, estimated at 6,000/. a-year, *will pay only one per cent 
on its rental. * ^ / 

The wealthy have other advantages arising out of the window 
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duty. There is no window duty charged on the glass of hot- 
beds^ hot-houses, and green-houses, which either bdong.to these 
classes, or are employed in raising luxuries which are beyond 
the reach of the middle and poorer classes; It may be said 
indeed, that no duty is chargedf on the windows of manufacto- 
ries ; but the advantages arising out of this, belong alike to all 
classes, as well to the rich as to the poor. The only advantages 
which the window tax possesses over the inhabited-house tax 
are, that it is less capable of favouritism on the part of the asses- 
sors, that its operation is more equal, and that it is not confined 
to the population *of towns, but equally affects the country. 
Then, on the other hand, it is less productive than the house 
tax, amounting to little more than 1,200,000/., or near 200,000/. 
less than the first. Such is the tax which some financiers 
defend. It may be described as a tax on ventilation, health, 
and comfort; a tax on light; a tax architectural taste; 
a clumsy and preposterous capitation tax, unequal in its 
operation in every way in which it can be viewed; arbi- 
trary and unprincipled in its rule of assessment, and vexatious 
in the collection. Lord Althorp insists on continuing it. 

The hearth-tax, which was condemned more than 130 years 
ago as a badge of slavery, was more fair and eqhitable. The 
number of fire-places in a house does really bear some proportion 
to the value of the house and the income of the tenant ; and as 
to the objection to hearth-money that it produced the necessity 
of domiciliary visits on the part of the ofEcers of the revenue,' 
this is equally applicable to the window-tax, since cross lights, 
or lights between one apartment and another, are equally 
taxed with those which are externally visible. In short, the 
window duty, which is incapable of amendment, w||l|ob is paltry 
in its amount, and which now that its sister-tax ^ to be abo- 
lished must be virtually collected at a double charge, ought at 
once to be abolished also. ‘There will be no rest for the Whigs 
until this be accomplished. 

But this is not all, with the house and window duty. 
The gross amount of these two taxes, which in round numbers 
is about 2,600,000/., is very far indeed from being the whole 
which is paid on inhabited houses. Almost every one of the 
materials of ordinary house-building had already been taxed,, 
so that the house duty is but an additional tax upon these, 
and the window duty a tax superadded to both. Bricks are 
taxed, and unequally taxed ; tiles, until the last year, were tf^ed 
and unequally taxed ; ana slates; until the year before ; the 
heatvy and unequal taxes on timber and.glass have already been 
mentioned. Even paper hangings are taxed, and* indeed three 
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times over, first in the raw material as it is imported, then in 
the Excise duty, and lastly in the Stamp duty on stained paper. 
Two-thirds at least of the duties collected on these dinerent 
articles are derived from such as are consumed in the con- 
struction and repair of dwelling-houses. Exclusive of paper 
hangings, the following table will show the operation of these 
duties. 


Material. 

Total Taxes. 

Two-tliirds 

for 

Inhabited Houses. 


£. 

£. 

OltlbS 

.575,680 

383,787 

Bricks and Tiles . 

320,266 

213,511 

Timber .... 

1,238,289 

825,526 

Total Duties . 

2,134,235 

1 1,422,824 

Timber Monopoly . 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

Amount . . . 

3,634,235 

2,422,824 


Thus, therefore, the tax which we pay upon our habitations, 
exclusive of that small portion of the land-tax which falls on 
tenements, is not, as the house and window^ tax would seem to 
show, 2,600,000/., but nearly double the amount, or full 
* 5 , 000 , 000 /. 

Both the monopoly of timber and the high duty charged, 
either protect the landed aristocracy or directly put money into 
their pockets, The great proprietors, with the exception of 
glass and^pfper, might almost build and furnish their houses 
without contributing to the public revenue at all. The bricks 
are charged with no duty unless made for sale, — ^as manifest a 
frs^ud, as if they had put a tax nn butcher’s meat with an excep- 
tion in favour of every man rich enough to kill his own mutton; 
the til^, Yvhen tiles were taxed, were exempted, not only when 
made for private use, but under all circumstances, when used 
for agricultural.^ drains. The quarries of sand-stone, granite, 
and marble, paid no duties; and the forests of oak, fir, larch, 
and beech, mjght be applied without paying any duty to the 
construction of the mansions of the nobility and gentry. In 
this manner, a great proprietor might, for the most part, build 
his house tax-free. 

With respect to the direct taxes 'which fall op luHiiries* or 
such as fall more particularly on the upper classes^ the number 
is small and the amount trifling, probamy in all not a million and 
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a h^lf. Tb^y are as follow ;i^The tax on male servants, on 
riding horses, on race horses, on dogs, on game certiHoates. on 
annorial bearings, on hair'-^powder. on post-horses, on gold and 
silver plate, on cards and dree, and on carriages used for luxury. 
Even these however, as the tax on riding horses, on gold and 
silver plate^ on post-horses, and on carriages, fall equally on the 
middle classes. 

Stamps, as a tax, are supposed to have been invented by the 
Dqtch in 1624; but vesiigeg of such an impost have existed 
from time immemorial in some countries of the East, as China 
and Hindostan. Licenses for darrying on particular trades are 
in fact of the same character, and have existed in almost every 
country in which the art of reading and writing and squeezing 
money from the people has been understood. Stamp duties were 
introduced into tliis country in 1673, in the reign of Cliarles 11, 
and amounted generally to about 22,QP0/. a-year. The many 
multifarious and incongruous taxes which come under this head, 
at present amount, in round numbers, to 6,500,000/. sterling 
per annum. Many of them however, — such as the duty on 
stage-coaches, post-horses, advertisements, &o.,— have no more 
connexion with the stamps than with the Excise or land-tax. 
They may be divided into taxes on legal proceejlings, taxes on 
luxuries, and taxes on knowledge ; the last of which is reserved 
for a separate head. 

A brief examination of these duties will easily show their 
gross and scandalous inequality. The stamp for a receipt of 5/. 
is 3d , ; and for double the amount the same. The stamp for a 
receipt of 500/. is 75. 6d , ; and for one of double the amolint 
bating one farlhiqg, the same. The stamp for a receipt of 
1,000/. is 10s. ; and for 10,000/. or for**! ,000.000^ it is no more." 
The stamp for a bill of exchange of 21. drawn at date is is.; 
and for loOO/. it is 12s. 6d. If the proper proportion had been 
observed, it oqght to hav£[ been 25/., or forty times more than it 
is. The stamp for a bill of 3,000/. is 25«,. and it is eipacily the 
same for, 300 ,000/.. or for any higher amount. The stamp for a 
bond^ for lOL is J/.. which is ten per cent on the afnount. 
The stamp for a bond of 50/. i^ no more ; or only two per cent, or 
one-fifth of what it is on the smaller amount. The stamp for a 
bond of 500/. and one farthing, is 5/.. or one p^r cent ; and for a 
bond of 2,QQ0/. bating one farthing, it is the same; so that for 
the higher sum it is but one quarter per cent, or iax of 
one-fouith part o^what it is for the smaller sum. The stamp on 
a bond for 500/. and a fortbing, being 5/.. the stamp on a:bond 
for 20^000/. ought to be 200^., but it is only 25/.. or qtio*etghth 
part of the rata levied on the iovv^r aunu If the ftamp for a 
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bond of 10/. be 1/. as already stated, that for 20,000/. ought to 
be 2,000/.; the rate on the lower sum is therefore eighty times 
as great. as it is on the higher. But more than this, if the 
sum exceeds 20,000/., the stamp duty still continues 26/. and 
no more. To be sure there is a progressive tax of 25s, 
for every fifty-two folios of seventy- two words e^h, or upon 
every additional 1,080 words beyond the first 1,080; but this 
applies to a small sum as well as a great, and refers to the 
diflSculty and complexity of the arrangement, and in no respect 
to the amount of the property. The stamps on mortgages are 
the same as those on bonds. The stamp on a conveyance of 20/. 
is 1/,, and on 500/. it is 6/.; whereas if a just proportion were 
observed, it ought to be 25/. The stamp for a conveyance of 
750/. is 9/., and for one of 20,000/. it is 240/., while for an addi- 
tional sum of 10,000/. bating one farthing, it is no more. The 
stamp for a conveyance of 100,000/. is 1,000/., and for all higher 
sums there is a total exemption beyond this amount. In the 
last case, had the proper proportion been observed with the first 
named sum or 20/., the tax ought to have been 6,000/. ; and for 
double the amount it ought, of course, to have been 10,000/. 
The tax on the poor man therefore, is five per cent, and on the 
rich man one per cent, or indeed a fraction almost imperceptible 
when the sum becomes very high. The stamp for the lease of a 
cottage of the yearly value of 10/. is 1/. ; and that for a farm of 
1,000/. or any higher sum, is but 10/.; so that in this case the 
peasant pays a ten times higher tax than the wealthy capitalist. 
The man who gives a bond or a mortgage is a borrower, and 
therefore cannot be supposed to be in easy circumstances. The 
man who makes a settlement must be supposed to be in easy 
circumstances. Notwithstanding this, the man who makes a 
settlement, ‘ for all sums not exceeding 10,000/., pays no more 
than one-half the stamp-duty which is paid by him whose 
necessities compel him to give a bond or mortgage. Here then 
are ample proofs of villainous legislation, le^al plunder, partiality 
to the wealthy and opjjression of the poor. The problem of 
the aristocracy in all things, has been to lay taxes so that the 
degree in which every man shall pay a greater share in proportion 
to his poverty, shall be a maximum. Most of the duties now 
enumerated m^y be considered as taxes on law proceedings, 
or what have been very proper^ called taxes on justice. With 
equal propriety the taxes on insurance against fire and sea 
risk have been designated taxes on prudepce. The stamps 
on marine insurance were so high,* that the business was 
gradually quitting England, and rapidly settling in Hamburgh,^ 
Kotterdam, and Amsterdam ; and this circumstance, and not a 
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sense of justice, forced the Legislature last year to reduce the 
amount of the tax. 

The legacy-duty being an ad valorem one, is upon a principle 
of assessment much fairer than any of the foregoing. The pro- 
bate-duty is a specific one, and in its principle generally is rated 
in the same ipanner as the stamps on mortgages, conveyances, 
&c. It differs however, according as letters of administration are 
granted with a will or without a will, — a senseless, oppressive, 
and needless distinction, which j^isits the children with more than 
Jewish vindictiveness for^he neglect of the father, even to the 
third and fourth generation. A property of 100/., with a will 
annexed, pays a probate-duty of 21 , ; and if there be ho will, 
3/. Double the sum or thereabouts, pays no more. A property 
of 1,000/. pays 30/. under a will, and 45/., or half as much 
more, without a will. A property of 100,000/., with a will, pays 
1,600/. ; and without it, 2,250/. In proportion to the first 
named sum, the 100,000/. under a will ought to pay 2,000/., and 
without a will 3,000/. A property of 1,000,000/. sterling pays a 
probate-duty of 15,000/., with a will, and 22,500/. without one ; 
but in due proportion to the 100/. it ought to pay, with a will 
20,000/., and without a will 35,000/. No excess beyond 
1,000,000/. sterling is charged with probate-duty at all, with a 
will or without. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Arkwright received 
their extra sums without contributing a farthing on them to the 
public revenue. If a merchant leaving an estate of 500,000/., 
should die intestate, and leaving debts upon it to the extent of 
450,000/., the probate and legacy-duty must be paid, mt upon 
the nett but upon the gross estate ; and, including law and other 
charges, the heirs would in all probability be beggared. If 
children inherited, the probate and Jegacy-duty would amount 
to 16,250/. If uncles, aunts, or first-cousins inherited, they 
would amount to 26,000/. This is a case of gross oppression. 
The only estate of the deceased was, of course, what remained 
after paying his debts ; and to make the heirs pay the tax upoi¥ 
the debts, IS nothing more or less than wantonly increasing the 
rate of the tax, in a way to which there is adtually no limit, and 
which may by possibility amount to a million, or to a hundred 
millions, per cent upon Ihe residue. The ignorant wrongheads 
that made this law, were probably as innocent of the knowledge 
of what they were doing, as tl^ were of algebraj but were 
they fitter to be the sole and ^vileged legi^ators,. than the 
hod-men of St. Giles's ? 

Real estates, or lands, cfre wholly exempted from the probdte 
and legacy duty ; and this affords the most flagrant anff tatpu- 
dent example on record of the dishonesty of aristocraUe l4gtsb^ 
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tion. This exemption in favoqr of the land, is thought to pro- 
duce a yearly loss to the revenue of from a millioa and a 
half to two millions. A few years ago, a nobleman in the west 
of England di^d, leaving a clear unencumbered landed estate of 
50,000/. per annum, worth at thirty years purchase a million 
and a half sterling. A distant relation inheritec^ this property, 
and did not contribute one farthing to the public revenue. 
Had a merchant left a personal estate of the same amount, 
and had it been inherited by relation in the same degree of 
consanguinity, he would have paid iiHo the exchequer 172,500/.; 

■ viz. legacy duty at ten per cent, 150,000/., and probate duty 
without a will 22,500/. Here therefore is a distinct ease, where 
the land-owners had said, * Let us take advantage of our mono- 
poly, of parliament, to run away with 172,600/., and put it into 
the pocket of one of ourselves.’ Had he paid, as justipe de- 
manded, a probate duty in the same proportion with the in- 
heritor of 100/., his contribution would have been 195,000/. 
It is given out, that in a few years the Marquess of Westminster 
will be possessed of landed property of the yearly value of 
365,000/. At thirty years purchase, this is worth near eleven 
millions sterling. Even if the noble peer had no immediate 
heir, this , immense property might go to a tenth cousin 
without dbntrihuting a farthing to the public revenue; nor 
neediiis lordship even give himself the trouble of making a 
will to ensure this. If the heir, whoever he may be, contributed 
in the same ratio with the inheritor of a paltry 200/., he would 
pay into the exchequer as legacy-duty 1,100,000/., and as 
probate-duty 440,000/.; in till 1,640,000/. The popular 
account of the Marquess of Westminster’s property, may be, 
and most probably is, aq^ exaggeration; but tne illustration 
is not the less pertinent on that accoutit. A legislative larceny 
. is the mildest term which can be applied to a law which is pro- 
ductive of such results as this. Jt should be added> on the 
. subject of the legacy aqd probate duty, that thpy are highly 
vexatious in the eollection, and that the Stamp-Office often, for 
years together, kc^ps up an incessant correspondence with the 
contributors} insisting upon the most minute and technical par- 
ticulars; a proceeding perhaps necessary to . the realization of 
the fiscal robbery, but certainly oondentnatory of the tax. 

If the taxes now referred, were necessary for the purpose of 
raising a large, revenue, the proper course to be pursued in 
imposing them would be to assess the duty on the value, exempt- 
ing petty sums from their operation, ^because on these petty sums 
> tire law charges are nearly ae heavy as upon the largaaL and 
^ at all events very disproporiionata in .their .weigfa^» That the 
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ad valorem rate is practicable, is obvious enough from its hamg 
been long in operation with the legacy duty. 

The next division of' the subject, is what has been ap|iro^ 
priately stigmatized by the name of ^ Taxes on Knowledge.’ 
These, at the same time, comprehend taxes on the conduct of 
commerce, itself a branch of knowledge. The whole of the 
following may strictly be considered as coining under this head; 

Post- office monopoly • . 

Newspaper stamps • • 

Advertisements *9 *9 

Almanacks.,. 

.Stage-coaches •• 

Excise op paper 

Customs op foreign books 

Customs on quills and galls . • • • 

Customs on rags • • . . . • • » - 

Customs on paper • • • • • • 


Total, 


hmjm 

480,fX)0 

180,000 

30.000 

420.000 

750.000 

12.000 
6,000 

2.500 

1.500 

3,28a,tXX) 


Here is a sum exceeding three millions and a quarter, paid 
by the people to impede the progress of their owii knowledge, 
communication, sffid commerce ; in other words, to keep them- 
selves in ignorance and poverty. Beginning with the post-office;-^ 
This is,.©? course, a State monopoly ; and if it had not been an 
exclusive traffic of the government, instead of having a large 
revenue it is certain, considering the extravagant and generally 
most slovenly manner in which it is conducted, that it 
would not defray its own expenses. The nett receipts being 
about 1,400,000/., and the charges about 700,000/., the cost of 
collection is fifty per cent. Of course from this charge ought 
to be deducted the lowest* cost at which the establishment of 
the posts could be economically and efficiently conducted. A 
few samples will show the scandalous extravagance of the 
existing establishment. Until of late ye&rs there were two 
Poistmasters-Qeneral, and it was with great difficulty that the 
ptibitc got rid of one of them; the Tory administration of the 
time arguing for the absolute necessity of a pair of ^ those 
worthies, although one of themeat the moment was ambassador 
at the Hague with 11,000/. a year, and is down to the present 
day drawing a pension of 2,000/. a-year. The late Postsssaster- 
General was a Duke anS Cabinet Minister, and? 
a-year. The present Postmaster-Ooneral is an irtsb? MiaiN|liSBs, 
and ^ot a Cabinet Minister { in alt othar respa^i# to 
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the public, exc^t as the drawer of the wonted 2,500/. a-year of 
their money. This Postmaster-Generalship* is virtually a sine- 
cure, as far as the mere waste of the public money is concerned ; 
but it is infinitely more mischievous than an ordinary sinecure, 
since the whole influence of an inexperienced Peer has hitherto 
been exerted only to protect existing abuses. The Secretary of 
the Post-office, who performs the real duties of the Post-master- 
General, draws a salary of 4,165/. per annum, and till lately 
.drew one of 4,566/., or eighty-two per cent more than his 
principal. There are 13,700/. of pensions charged on the Post- 
office revenue. Of these, in one state or another, there has 
been paid to the Duke of Grafton 4,700/. a-year since the death 
of his reputed ancestor Charles II who died near 150 years ago. 
Without interest, therefore, this illegitimate family has received 
upwards of 700,000/. of the money of the people, and in the 
existing state of the representation is likely to receive a good 
deft! more. The heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, (who they 
are, ho one can^tell) a Dutchman, killed as is supposed by the 
mistake of bis own men, also Dutchmen, at the battle of the 
Boyne, 144 years ago, receive 4,000/. a year from the British 
Post-office. This foreign family therefore, has only pocketed 
576,000/. of, English money, omitting interest. The family of 
the Duke of Marlborough has been a drag upon the revenue of 
the same Post-office since the year 1702, to the extent of 
5,000/. per annum ; of course in the lapse of 132 years it has 
received 660,000/., not to mention the manor of Woodstpck, the 
palace of Blenheim, and the great John’s 'great appointments 
and greater peculations. Thus tliese three ducal families have 
received of the people’s money near two millions sterling, while 
it would take half a ndillion more to buy these pensions out. 
Here are strange but veritable examples of taxes on knowledge.- 

Owing to the gross mismanagement of the Post-office depart- 
ment, the nett, and even the gross revenue, have been falling off 
since 1815. In that year the latter was 2,614,467/., and in 1833 
only 2,175,291/. ; a decline in eighteen years of near half a 
million. In 1827 the nett revenue was 1,702,800/., and in the 
year ending the 6th of January 1834 only 1,386,000/.; a 
decline in six years exceeding 300,000/. Our population has 
increased since 1811 by about six millions ; our commerce has 
been enlarged ; the continent of Europe has been opened to our 
correspondence ; steam navigation has acquired importance ; 
everytning has gone forwards, except the Post-office, which has 
gone backwards. 

The probability is, that the whole charge of conveying the 
posts and foreign mails, is more than double what it might be 
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reduced to, did no government monopoly exi^t ; or thfit whnt 
costs '700,000/. per annum, might be better done Cor ebout 
300,000/. per annum. Supposing this to be a ptobc^ble esti- 
mate, then the monopoly profit charged by t^e government on . 
the conveyance of Jetters, will amount to the exorbitant one of 
600 per cent, or seven times what it ought'to be.. Such is the 
tax imposed ttirough the instrumentality of the Post-ofEce on 
knowledge and commercial communication, without reckoning . 
the newspaper stamps, which added to the postage would rafee 
the actual tax to near 800. per cent. Even from this estimate ' 
of the Post-office revenue, another important and legitimate 
deduction is to be made. The mail-coaches pay no turnpike 
tolls, and the horses and coaches pay no duty. These should 
be reckoned in the Post-office expenses, to form a correct jmlg- 
ment |^f the profits of the monopoly. The packets also, with 
the same view, ought to be subjected to all the charges of 
merchant vessels. The people in all these cases , pay ir^ 
money, and why should they not know how inuch they' are 

^’h^ conveyance of the mails is an improper Source fpr a 
public revenue. In thinly peopled countries such as Ainerica» 
or in semi-barbarous ones suca as Russia and British India, 
the Post-office can perhaps only be managed throngli the 
agency of government, and then it is a legitimate means of 
promoting civilization. A fev^fpoor and remote parts of our 
own country, but hardly any of our colonies, or of our con- 
nexions with foreign countries, would demand the interfer- 
ence of the State m this matter. In a word, there may be 
cases in which it may be the duty of the government to 
expend money in promoting the correspondence and inter- 
course of the people, but none in which it becomes it ta 
make such correspondence and intercourse the instrumeutof 
raising a revenue. In suqji a rare case, the affair should be 
done through open contract with private individuals, as is at 
present done with the mail-coaches, the only well-conducted 
branch of the existing establishment. Through the competi- 
tion of private individuals, rendered responsible by law,' the 
posts would be conducted, not only more cheaply, but more . 
speedily and frequently, and as safely as by a public establish? 
ment. At present tliere is only a single delivery of the General 
Post daily m any part of the kin^om, even in the most buay 
places, where parcels and passengers arrive ten, 6fteen, and^ev^en 
twenty times in the course of the day. Where it is necei^%aFy 
that the State should take upon itself the management of 
mails, the charge should be strictly limited to what in 
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to. cover the Expense of conveyance. The United States of 
America act strictly upon this principle. In those more for- 
tunate regions, man is rid of the load of a lumpish oligarchy, 
.whose only instinct is to snatch the most it can out of the 
cup of hniiri^ tlesshig, with the greatest injury to the remainder 
by <the beastly- awkwardness of the process. < 

\The revenue derived from newspaper stamps approaches to 
half Ti million a year. The stamp on a newspaper is fourpence, 
whether that newspaper sells for sevenpence, or a shilling, or 
. any higher sum. The tax on the newspaper at sevenpence, 
therefore, is 133 per cent. In this case, however, there is a 
.discount of twenty per cent; so that the actual per*<jentage is 
oUly 106 per cent. If the newspaper from its size and matter 
cannot be sold for ‘sevenpence, and to be profitable it must be 
sold for eightpence or any higher sum, then the discount 
allowed by the Stamp-office is only four per cent instead of 
twenty per cent. This is the case with most of the weekly 
papers^ and makes a difference consequently of sixteen per cent in 
the duty against Uiem and in favour of the daily papers, which 
are all sold at sevenpence. The nominal charge of conveying 
a newspaper from one pai^t of the United Kingdom to another, 
is fourpence,, without allowing for the discount ; but as the local 
consumption is also charged with the stamp, it is probable that 
the actual charge is not less than double this amount, or eight- 
pence. To convey newspaper over tlie wide bounds of the 
American Union, costs about one Cent, or a halfpenny ; and as 
there is of course no stamp, the conveyance of our newspapers 
may be estimated to cost us about sixteen times as much as 
it does the people of the United States. The necessary effect 
of this upon the diffusion of newspapers, which is pretty nearly 
the same thing in this case with the diffusion of knowledge, is 
sufficiently striking. The Americans, excluding two millions 
of Slaves who neither read nor write,, are ten millions in number, 
and publish sixty millions of newspapers yearly, being at the 
rate of six papers for every individual. Our population, in- 
chiding such portions of our colonies as take English papers, 
cannot be reckoned at less than twenty-five millions, and we 
publish at the utmost thirty^five millions of newspapers, being 
at the rate of one and two-fifths for each individual, or less 
than one-^fourth part of the proportion published in America; 
To: equal the Americans we sliould publish, not thirty-five 
millions, but 160 millions of newspapers. This however, ought 
not to be the proportion. We ought to publish more in pro- 
portion than the Americans, because, taxes excepted, news- 
papers as a manufacture are naturally cheaper in this country, 
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a«d our mode of conveyance for them U both more cheap and: 
ex^ditious. T ^ 

The tax on advertisements ts/pdr excilUnct, a* tax bn know^, 
ledge and industry. When the ta^ was 85. it produced onlj^^ 
180 , 000 /. to the public revenue ; and now *tHat it^ is reduced K 
to one-lialf, it^wirl probably not produce above *100,000/;, ' or . 
about one ^ve*hundredth pari of our gross income. A (^hancaHoj 
of the Exchequer of common spirit, would have abolished this 
contemptible and vexatious impost .altogether;' but ;Xerd‘; 
A 1 thorp, after his niggling fashion, only took off half Upon the 
printing, paper, and boarding of 500 copies of an octavo volume, 
costing about 140 /., the mere advertising duly will come to* 20 /. • 
or above fourteen per cent. Upon advertising, the duty before 
the late change equalled the cost of printing and pnlilication, or 
was a tax of 100 per cent on the act of making the existentee^pP 
the book known to the public. It is still a tax of fifty pet* 
cent. A maid of all work advertises in the newspaper fora 
situation worth 10 /. a y^r, and pays the State halfa^orown. 
The Lord Chancellor is gazetted for a place of 14 , 000 /. a-year 
with a retiring pension o? 6,000L per annum^ and pays nothing,' 
the State being even charged with the^jrinting. A servant out 
of place advertises for one, and pays his tax of h^lf-a-crown; 
his last master advertises his estate worth 100,000/^ for sale, 
and pays exactly the same money. . 

A very few remarks will suffice to describe the duties upon 
paper, which are as heavy, vexatious, and unequal, as on any 
o^her article. The total value of the paper manufactured in the 
kingdom is estimated at 1,200,000/., and the gross duty being 
taken in round numbers at 760 , 000 /., the average rate’of taxa- 
tion is sixty-two and a half per cent. This, however, is un- 
equally and capricfously imposed. On the finest paper the 
duty will not exceed twenty-five per cent on the value, while 
on the coarsest it will amount to eight times as much, or 260 
percent. The .paper of a useful, book shall be taxed at 100 
percent on its^ value, while -a fine .lady may write her biUet 
dmix with one-foyrth part of the^same charge. Ibe wrapping 
paper of a poor'woman’s ounce of Bohea, may be taxed at the 
rate of 200 per gent,.and a fine* lady's pound of Pekoe will be 
contained in' a iflce ‘Envelope taxed at half the amount. This 
regards the Excise Iduty only; but then the rags, which are 
almost all imported* pay* a small Custom duty, and stained 
paper, besides Customs and Excise, pays stamps also, falliiig,|is 
usual, most hbavily on the coarsest description of the art^c]a^ \ , 
4b0ng th^ taxds on knowledge ought to be inoltuiMv the* 
monopoly of printing Bibles and Prayer-books 
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printing and publishing th^ very thjemBelx:6(|»^ iogetl^r 
with the Parliamentary Returns of <^ur revenue/ hianufapf^esi 
and commerce. The hw declares th|it jio man snail ^I^d 
ignorance in extenuation of a breach of ;-anct in 4he ver^ sepie 
breathy it taxes an acquaintance With it ko ^avilyi^as w 
a proper knowledge of it inaccesBibl& to^thg great body\)f the 
people. The government will neither insect tnhm itself# hbr 
allow them the chance of acquiring the knowledge Ifor them- 
selves. * 

Of the monopolies there is little more room left than for ^ 
bar^ enumeration. These are gfealer In their amount#'^ nuo^e 
onerous# and more pernicious# thed^ the avowed taxes. The 
reformed parliament nas rid us of one of these mbnopoliesf the 
least consid^ble, and^, although bad enough# the .least pef- 
nioious. This was the monopoly of tea and of the tradd with 
the Chinese Empire ; which besides costing us two milliohS 
per annum# ‘threw insuperable obstacles in the way of an 
extended commerce with the most industrious cOuntry of Asia# 
containing a popjalation# asoertained by actual census to be 
870,000,000, 6r abore half as much more than, all Europe put 
together. The remniuing monopolies are those of corn ana othbr 
agricultural produce, the monopoly of tropical productions, and 
the monopoly of the Church. For the exte^of the monopoly 
of agricultural produce, including with dwn all articles of 
food, or articles of first necessity^ as timber, hides, leather, 
tallow, *&c., the reader is referred to the last number of this 
Journal*; and for that of the tropical products,' to the 37th 
nuraberf. ^ With respect to the first of these or the corn 
monopoly, the following statements may be ad^d, as "examples 
of the profligate character of the bread-tax# Ahoul; the time 
when this article was written,,the duty on foreign wheat was 
near 40s. per quarter ; which, on the prime cost, would give at 
undermentioned ports, the following ad^alorem duties 

Antwerp •• •• •• ..120 percent. 

Amsterdam • • •• ^130 

Hamburgh •• •• «• •• 

Naples •• •• ••v 

New York ^ * itt) 

<Stettiu • * « • • • 166 

Upon aH these questions, the Whigs. ha'Vh' had their day 'of 

^ - * - * 

^ Westminster Review No. XL for April, 1834. Art^le * Mumpoly 
of fhod,* ^ ^ ’ 

• t Westminster Review No. XXXVII for April, Article ^ <S%<rr 

iOlthmt^Slaverji^ - * 
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What a nation tlns^might be,^ if At cqiiy throw off* the 
hi^Ost bartKeii of, the iipper classes^ ^ho ride on the shauldere 
of th^ Koid^ia tin'd industrious onek like the Old Man of the Sea, 
Wruing^a^K aevemi ojf naiape^s^blessipgs into bitterness, and 
operating upon th^eneral b|ppiness, greatness, and power, as 
a: cjingihg ^ogt ^ sticking^ evil, whose weight can only be 
paralleled by the c^ouS Oianner of its application* ^ 

Tt^B Church monopoly is the last, btit not the least, imon the 
list On a careful inquiry into the Qhurch property of England 
and Wales* it will probably not be over-estimated, as foljpws. 
The whole tithes may be taken at seven millions sterling. Two 
millions of thiaamoudt are^Iay tithes, being a private property, 
as well titled as the church lands now in possession of the 
Russells, the Cavendishes, and others. The remainuig five 
/ttillions are good public property, although M present unjustly 
and extravagantly misappliedf for the maintenance of the reli- 
gious establishments pr onp part of the people. If it is asked, 
why one portion ot the tithes is not alienabW, ancLthe other is, 
it is simply because one has ceased to. be pubJic property, 
and the other has not. If any body has a quarrel with the 
transfers by which these portions of the public pioperty became 
private, he mast lay his action against the ghost or the Eighth 
Henry, or as the dkse may be. But there is no occasion tp wait 
the issue of this suit, to know that what is and ahtoays has been 
public property, is as alienable as the cplonelcy of the 150th 
Foot, a moderate regard being had to the interests of actual 
holders. The church lands, fees, offerings, &c. may be estimated 
for England and Wales, as amounting to td^o millioTis more, 
making the whole public income applied to the maintenance of 
the Church of England, in this part of the United Kingdom, 
seven millions sterling. 

In the evidence given before parliament, the total cburch« 
property of Ireland, including 700,000/. for tithe, is reckoned at 
no more than 1,100,000/. per annum; but this is palpably an 
underestimate, Tor a country which is subject neither to pdor- 
rates nor to land-tax, and where the lay-tithes, instead of being 
two-sevenths of tbe ivbole as in England, are not calculaiad to 
exceed 11 0,000/. ^or ^^bb tween pne-sixth and one-seventh part of 
the entire tithe^ As^ the church lands of Ireland, there seems 
to be no estimate ^fveh of their >alue or extent, though they 
are described as beiUg^in a high state of cultivation. The Bishops 
lands amount*to 7(]&,000 '^cres, and although they co^bee 
som^ of the choicest lands of th,at kingdbm, they are repr^e^tqd 
in consequence of their bad atkle'of culture to be*worlh yeat^ 
no more than 176,000/., pe^ acre. Upon the whole, the 
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previous estimates, winch made the church property of Iiefatid 
a million and a half, may be considered as a much nearer 
approximation to the truth than the parliamentary estimate. 

The income of the Eresbyterian church of Scotland, has been 
estimated at 250,000/., or thereabouts ^ but this is greatly under"- 
estimating it, for the manses or houses of the clergy, and the 
glebe attached invariably to each living, are omitted, as well m 
the fees paid both by Dissenters and Churchmen, for baptisms 
and marriages, to the pastor and session clerks, with eonsicerable 
sums raised in towns by a per-centage on hpuse^rents in some 
situations, ’ together with the sums raised for building and 
repairing churches. Upon the whole, probably, the real income 
of the Scotch Church is not under halt a million a year. 

The property then of the established Churches of the United 
Kingdom, may- b|| taken in round numbers at nine millions 
sterling. Supposing the followers of the Established Church in 
England and Wales to amount to one half of the population, the 
followers of the established Church U Ireland'^ to half a million 
or about one-sixteetith part of the population, and those of 
Scotland to two-thirds of the population, then the total followers 
of the two established Churches will amount to nine millions, 
while the Dissenters, including the Roman Ga|holicsand others, 
will amount to fifteen millions. Supposing tlwto be a probable 
estimate, the following tabular view will exhibit at a glance, 
the pecuniary charge, and the incidence, of the Church 
monopoly. — 


,Kin,duiii. 

FopiilMion. 

1 

^■tablichcd 

Cliurcli. 

1 

OiiBenteri. 

jChun-b 

rfvynue. 

i 

Amoniil 

paidliylMi. 

icuuni, 

1 

Charaa 
fer i^plrmial 
jnttrueUon for 
eeafbrvMiM, 
per bead. 

England and Wales. 
* Ireland .... 
SooSand . . 

13.894.574 

7,767,401 

Sf,365,807 

6,947,287 

500,000 

1.577,205 

6,947,287 

7,267,401 

788,60* 



Jg. 

1 0 1 

8 0 0 

0 0 

United Kingdom. 

*4,087,782 

9,0*4,492 




0 19 114 


This table is sufficiently instructive ; it establishes the eha- 
racterj of monopoly, inequality, and ©xlraungance, in a very 
striking and conclusive manner,,, Fifteefi millions out of a 
population of twenty-four millioiis, or sjsty-?two oat of every 
hundred inhabitants pf the kingdom, contribute the enormous 
sum of five millions and upwards, to a Church establishment 
from which they derive no benefit; while 'they have their own 
sfuritual establishments to maintain besi<fes. The worst spiritual 
instruction which is given, viz. that bestovred by the Irish 
Church, costs at the rate of 3,/. per head, or ipi. per family, for 
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its comrpunlcantB, The next worsts or that of the Church of 
England, costs very little more than one-third of this sum ; and 
the best, that of the Church of Scotland, costs less than one- 
third of the last, and less than one-ninth of what the worst 
costs. What is remarkable in all this is, that the whole' clergy 
of the established forms of worship, are far from being well paid 
on an average. Supposing them to be, what everybody knows 
they are not, efficient, — some of the dignitaries of the English 
and Irish churches receive from lO.OOO/T to 30,000/. a-piece, or 
are pampered, for doing next to nothing, — indeed for doing posi- 
tive mischief, if their legislative functions* are included; while 
the majority are over-worked on a pittance of from 30/. to 100/. 
A leading dignitary of the English church stands up in his 
place in parliament, and protests that no gentleman can be got 
to superintend the church of Christ under MOO/, a-year, or to 
do the work which was far better done by the fishermen of 
Galilee for less than the same number of farthings. Even the 
Scotch clergy, who are most equally paid, or most appropriately 
paid in proportion to the duties they perform, are not well, and 
indeed not adequately paid. Their incomes never fall short of 
200/., including glebes and manses ; but there are not half-a- 
dozen cases in '^ch they reach 1,000/., the average being per- 
haps about onl^ird of that amount. This is a much less 
liberal reward than is paid to the clergy in America, where 
there is a free commerce in religion ; more especially if it be 
considered that almost all the necessaries of life cost less than 
one half of what they^do in this country,, and its luxuries less 
than one third. In the meanwhile the clergy of the Dissenters 
are also poorly and inadequately paid, for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the Dissenting body can have either the heart 
or the ability to pay liberally for their own church when they 
have to pay extravagantly for another besides. 

The following is an enumeration of the pecuniary cost to 
the country, of the different monopolies which have been now 
described. — 


Monopoly pf the Corn Laws 
Monopoly of other articles of food and necessity 
Monopoly of Colonial products • » f • 

Interest of paper currency iobbecT away instead 
' of being put to the public accqunt > • • 

Monopoly of the Churdi • • 


30.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

1,000,000 

9.000,000 


TolM 


£61,000,<K)0 ' 
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Here are annual burthens upon the people, which exceed 
by twelve millions sterling the total amount of the public taxes 
including the charges oT collecting, and which are by four 
millions more than would pay the interest of the national debt 
twice It may be added, that the joint annual amount 

of the puDiic taxes and monopolies is not less th^ a hundred 
and ten millions sterling. To this moreover are to be added, 
the parochial assessments and poor-rates; those in 1831, for 
the United Kingdom, amounted to 8,622,920/. 

In the exposition now given of the fiscal system and the 
other burthens born§ by the people, the evasion of taxation 
by the legislative classes and the heavy pressure of taxation 
upon the middle and industrious classes have been suffi- 
ciently exposed ; but there is still another view of the subject, 
not often enough jwisted upon, which merits a few words. It 
is this, — that how*er ec^uably a tax may be imposed, if it be a 
tax upon a necessary of life, upon an article of which the con- 
sumption is more or less physically limited, and of which in 
quality and amount there is little difference in the consumption 
of the peer and the peasant, it must of necessity fall with a dis- 
proportionate rate upon the lower classes. Such impost, in fact, 
assumes more^or less of the character of a capitation tax. The 
most notable example of this is salt, which been, and is, a 
subject of taxation in almost every country in the world, and 
commonly aggravated by the existence of a monopoly. The 
highest duty upon salt in this country was 155. per bushel ; 
and the average price being taken at 155# per ton, the tax was 
of course forty times the value of the article, or it was an 
ad valorem duty of 4,000 per cent. A labourer in constant 
employment, earning 30/. a-year, having a family of five indivi- 
duals, would consume, on the average estimate of the consump- 
tion of salt throughout the kingdom, which is 221bs. per head, 
nearly two bushels of salt; his tax therefore, would be305.,— equal 
to five per cent on his income,— being a capitation tax of six shil- 
lings per head. The artizan, with the same family, and earning 
double as much, would pay but two and a half per cent. ; and 
the shopkeeper, earning 150/., would pay but one per cent. The 
Duke of Northumberland, with the same family, would use 
nearly the same quantity of salt, while the difference in quality 
would be a mere trifle. Witb«an income of 240,000/. a-year, he 
would p^, therefore, the same capitation tax of 65. a head. But 
suppose His Grace to have a family and retinue of 100 persons, 
he would then contribute to the saft-tax 30/., or one eight- 
tl|pusandth part of his revenue, while the rural labourer on his 
estate would contribute one-twentieth part of his. It is pretty 
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ckar that a lax on air, or on water, if they could be leiried, 
would not be more unjust and unequal than a tax on salt; the 
loss of which, notwithstanding the many advantages which 
have followed its abolition,"has been deeply regretted by some 
financiers in this country. The bread-tax, produqiS^by the 
operation of^the Corn- laws, is of neatly the same ^iaracter as 
the salt-tax ; the quantity and quality consumed ^ the diflPerent 
classes of society being nearly the Kame^in all. The Corn-laws 
enhance the price of bread in this country to about double what it 
is on the continent of Europe, or raise the price of the quartern loaf 
from 4d. to 8d. OF a labourer' s income of 30/., with a family 
of five individuals, one-half is expended on bread, or substitutes 
for it equally enhanced in price. Of this half, a moiety is 
bread-tax, so that the poor man is paying an income-tax of 
twenty-five per cent. This tax becomes mowate as we advance 
in the scale of incomes, and as the incon^s become large it 
becomes imperceptible. Of the same character, although not 
equally so, are the taxes on pepper, tobacco, sugar, beer, and 
even on tea and cofiee. A man with an income of no more than 
60/. a-year will consume lOlbs of tobacco, and thus contribute 
30s. to the revenue, one-fortieth part of his income. The man 
with an income of 6,000/. a-year will not contribute more, — indeed 
hardly so muchi^In short, the artisan and the man of fortune 
each pay their capitation tax of 30^., the only difference consist- 
ing in this, that the latter, consuming a better article, pays a 
lower duly on the value. 

But besides articles of personal consumption, there are other 
imposts which fall with peculiar weight on the poor, originating 
in the same principle. The double tax on timber, viz. the 
monopoly tax and the fiscal ; the double tax on window-glass, 
fees on baptisms and marriages, the tax on paper, the postage 
of letters, (from which eleven hundred of the npbility and gentry, 
with their relations, friends, and acquaintances, are exempted), 
together with the tax on advertisements and newspapers, are all 
examples*^ In a country in which the diffusion of knowledge 
ought to be one of the first necessaries of life, and in which 
in fact the people begin to feel that it is so, the tax on news- 
papers makes a newspaper inadmissible to the poorer classes, 
renders it a luxu^ to the middle classes, while it is unfelt by the 
richer classes. The yearly cost ofe a daily paper is 9/. 2s, Id,, 
equal to from one-third to one-fourth of a labourer's whole wages. 
Out of this the excise on paper and the stamp duty probwly 
amount to dL 17s. A\d., or^to a tax of 180 per cent on the value. 
This tax alone would amount to from a sixth to a Seventh 
part of alabourer^ whole income; of course a daily paper is 
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inaccessible to the poor* A weekly paper complete in its news 
department, and replete, U^ith usefnl infornfiation, will cost one 
shilling, or 2L 12s. per annum. Even this is inaccessible to tfiie 
poor. Were there no ^axes, such a paper might probably be 
sold for about 20s. a-year ; and when distributed between four 
or five families, the charge would hardly be felt. While such 
taxes as these continue, it is but insult and idleness to talk of 
the imperative necessity of knowing the laws, of the diffusion 
of knowledge, and of Systems of national education* At the 
very moment that ministers are declaiming on these topics, they 
are designedly taking the most effectual means keep the 
people in ignorance, by making the most agreeable, and effica- 
cious means of communicating knowledge inaccessible to them. 

From taxes on articles such as are above alluded to, it may be 
said that the evil of their failing more heavily on the middle and 
poorer classes is dflurally and necessarily inseparable. This is 
true enough ; and the ready answer to such objection is, that 
they ought not to be taxed at all. They are selected by the 
taxing classes because they operate uryustly ; and the outcry with 
which the same classes receive every approximation towards the 
only tax fit for a free people, a property-tax, is evidence of the 
motive. One^curious fallacy they put forth, is that the property 
is not equal to the payment of tne taxes. Ttup is the blunder 
of the political economist who said, that tithe could not be 
taken out of rent, because the tithe of an acre of carrots was 8/. 
and the rent only 21 , ; — not discerning, that if the tithe in its 
present form vvere removed, the rent would rise to at least 10/., 
out of which it is possible enough to take 8/. So in the case of a 
property-tax, if other taxes were removed by feasible gradations 
and property-tax proportionally substituted, the property in men's 
hands must .rise by at least the amount of the taxes removed j — 
so that if the government can only invent the organisation 
that^ shall get at a due estimate, veritable or proppfttonal, of 
men's property, there can be no difficulty in leVynig any sum 
that can be levied now. Such a process, besides causing the 
taxes to be paid by the rich instead of the poor (which of coarse 
the rich will resist as long as they are able), would finally double 
or treble the wealths of the community at large, by cutting up by 
the roots the system of, throwing away wealth dVectiohs, 
to give half or a third of it to k^nots of monopolists in different 
quarters. 

^ considering the character of the overbearing .oligarchy 
which^has so long ruled t^s country, the results will surprise no 
intelligent observer. That oligarchy not, only plgces the mam bur- 
then of taxation on the people, but in maniffild ways contrives 
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to leifuburse itself for its slender share of the public contribu- 
tion^ As long ae such a power exists^ the taxes will ooittiiiue 
sulb^tantially undiminished ; and iherefoie the whole efTorts of 
the people ^lOuld be directed to rid themselves of the incubus 
by intelligent) peaceable^ and vigorous exertions. 

A glarKse at the different departments of the goi^rnment will 
at once shova the nature of the legislation which may rationally 
be expected from it. To begin with the House of Commons ; 
every one of the 658 professed ftpreseniaiives of the people 
is, by IhW) with the exception^ of tlie twenty-three Scotch 
borough members, to be a landed '|>roprietor ; and it is only by a 
species of collusion that a few who are not so, find their way 
into the House. Out of the whole number, 258 represent 
counties and universities, that is, represent directly the pecu- 
liar interests of the land, or to be more "distinct, the landed 
aristocracy. The 400 remaining members by the theory of 
the government, supposed to represent the manufacturing and 
trading interests; but in practice this is but an idle hypo- 
thesis. There are few boroughs in the kingdom of fewer t^an 
ten thousand inhabitants, which are not more or less under 
the influence of the landed aristocracy ; and there are many 
exceeding that population which are so. Of boroughs of under 
ten thousand inhabitants, there are in the United Kingdom 
116| returning members. This by itself raises the rural 
representatives to 435, leaving a virtual majority in favour 
of the agricultural interest of 212, or making it preponderate in 
the proportion of two to one to the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests. 

In the enjoyment of Church patronage, or in other words, 
interested in the continuation of one of the most flagrant of 
the public abuses^ there sit in the House of Commons 79 
members; and there are 166 members immediately connected 
with the peerage, exclusive of the many connect^ with the 
great commouevs who are proprietors of the land, and who 
are of the peerage in almost everything but the title. To 
this is to be added, the advantage conferred by mere wealth, 
through the absence of the ballot, and the absence of a coiisti- 

S of householders too nlTmerous apd independent to be 
j cajoled^ or intimidated. At the last general eleetion, 
eac^ of 2^ County elections cannot be supposed to have cost 
less on am average than 3,000/., nthile the 400 city and borough 
eleotioiss may be very moderately estimated at 600/. a-pieo#^ 
Thus a general election of the Reformed Parliament cannoi^ be 
estimated at a smaller s3m than a iniHion ; arid, if thei^ are 
a44ed lweiity*&ve vaoamies per aonuia during til^ of 
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a parliament^ the sum will greatly exceed that amount. 
Nearly tlie whole of this sum is expended to maintain an aris- 
tocratic influence^ — to maintain an influence hostile to the well- 
being of the people,— in short, is a premium for bad government. 

In the hereditary branch of the legislature the case is of 
course infinitely worse. Every one of the 426 Peers is a landed 
proprietor, and the value of their rents is considerod not to fall 
short of 6,000,000/. per annum. The thirty bishops draw, it is 
understood, about 350,000/.‘a-year of the public money. Besides 
these, there are in the Upper House placemen, pensioners, and 
sinecurists to a number exceeding 100, and drawing directly of 
the people’s money between 5 and 600,000/. per annum. The 
Church patronage exercised by the Peers is enormous; — 212 
temporal peers, or more than half the whole number, share 
among them 1336 livings. The Lord Chancellor has for his 
own share above 900 besides ; and the thirty spiritual peers 
have for their share 1728 livings. So much for this independent 
branch of the government. 

Then comes the apex of the pyramid, the Crown. The 
yearly expenditure for the Crown exceeds half a million, 
and that for the Royal Family 200,000/. The patronage of 
the executive is immense. In the ecclesiastical department 
there is the appointment of all the English and Irish bishops, 
and seven colonial bishops ; upwards of 1,000 livings in 
England, a great number in Ireland, and about one-third of the 
church patronage of Scotland. In the collection of the revenue 
it exercises a patronage expressed by the expenditure of 

3.000. 000/. per annum. In the civil department of the admi- 
nistration, and in the administration of justice, there is ex- 
pended a million and a half each. In the diplomatic depart- 
ment there is expended 330,000/. ; and in the army and navy, 

13.000. 000/. In almost all these cases the great prizes are 
drawn by the aristocracy. In short, the upper classes of society 
are, as already shown, not only favoured in the matter of taxa- 
tion, but they have so contrived it, by exercising the power of 
making the laws, that what they do contribute is paid back 
to them again. In the meanwhjile lower classes of society 
are so pressed down, that some 7,000,000/. per annum must 
be raisea to distribute amongst them in charity ; and the middle 
and industrious classes are almost squeezed to death between 
the oppressors and the oppressed,— between the privileged and 
the poor. After this expositipn the only thing to wonder at 
is, how the condition of the people shppld not be worse, and not 
why it is so bad. * < 

It is plain that the government as intended to be left by the 
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pretended reformers the Whigs, is a cunningly devis^ engine 
to make the poor keep the ricn that there is no soundness in 
it;~that the whole head is sick, and the only chance left is i%at 
the whole heart may not be faint. It is clear what the result 
must be when the charcoal of the less educated classes comes 
into combination with the nitre of the more intelligent, if some- 
body in the Ineanwhile has not had coui;^g^e and honesty to 
begin systematically taking down the sense of wrong which may 
at any moment clap the match to the whole mine. Knowledge 
is every day pouring the revolutionary gunpowder through new 
chinks and crannies communicating with one another, till 
society is becoming a moving volcano like a leaky ammunition- 
waggon, wanting only a collision with any accidental dint upon 
the road, to bring on an explosion. The Whigs have shown 
themselves neither honest enough nor bold enough to under- 
take the remedy; they are afraid to risk themselves in the 
magazine lest it should blow up while they are in it. Will the 
public follow anybody else ? Will they follow those who 
explain to them the evil, and are therefore as likely to remote 
it as those who take pains to hold- their tongues ? The whole 
dispute is in a nut-shell ; it is whether the higher clashes are to 
rob the lower and middle. Three or four thousand of the 
interested in esse and in posse^ have just made whal the police- 
offices call a * flare-up * at Oxford, and tried to call themselves 
^ the spirit of the age Jhr which read ' spirit of the plunderers 
of the age.’ The thing is a failure, and is producing a propor- 
tionate re-action ; which is precisely the time for the other side 
to move. The Whigs have turned tail in all sorts of ways, and 
the next wave must bring up sCme of The People's Own. Have 
the people sense and genius to agree who shall serve them, 
— or whether they will be served at all ? 


Art. Society (Proposals for). In the Spectator News* 

paper, of 12th, 19th, 26th April 1834. 

^HE government of England is undergoing a sore trial 
through the agency of the Whigs a trial in some sort like 
the bending all ways of a thin lath to determine its strength. 
They bend it one way and the other again and again, till by an 
unlucky twitch (hey may bend it once too often, to breaking. 

The Whigs are testing the possibility of the coeyistence of 
the recognition of whole principles, and the practice of half of 
them. 

Their lath will break. All intelligenl men will rue the dav 
when it does, if they be hot prepared with another; ' whicn 
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there seems (perhaps from mere lack of looking about) to be 
little chance of. 

The Tories may turn out good prophets after all, through ti>e 
instrumentality of these Whigs ; who are striving hard to make 
come to pass their enemies soothsayings. 

When tlie intelligent reformers asked for reform/ they did not 
beg a baseless or a half thing. What they asked^for, was the 
principle that government was for the good of jail#;— with all 
the means to make it so. The Whigs say^ It is true, but we 
cannot trust you with all the means ; you will handle them too 
much to our disadvantage. We will acknowledge your right; 
but cannot trust you with it till you grow older and know Ww 
to use it. 

Now the people are saucy enough to suppose that the prac- 
tice of managing their own interests would give them the 
required skill ; at least they say. Do not consume our patrimony 
while you withhold it, nor use it to our wrong. 

But this the Whigs are d9ing. Again and again will they 
try the lath, and its day of breaking may not be far distant. 

How shall another be supplied 7 As to all appearance it 
must sooner or later break, it will be as well to look for anotlier 
at once, or settle the best substitute. 

First of all, without looking to anybody or to the turn of 
chances, the people must help themselves, but not by violence ; 
and this may be done by operating on their representatives. It 
is true they have not always direct control over them ; but as 
shame operates more or less powerfully on all, this must be had 
recourse to in order to influence them. Their pretences, their 
neglects and backslidings, theip ignorance and incompetence, 
must b^exposed to public view. 

This implies knowledge on the part of the people, and con- 
sciousnesfiL of the existence of that knowledge on the part of the 
representative. To supply this link then is the desideratum. 

To make known in full detail to the pttblio and the con- 
stituent, what the representative does, or fails to do, or suffers 
to be done by others, and so operate upon him,‘^and finally to 
opiate on the government through the agency of this inftuence 
on the representative, --is the constitutional method of proceed- 
ing. It IS a slow process, while parliaments are of tong dura^ 
tion and electors open to the evil influences. But it may be 
nmde sure by the persevering showing-up of illrdping ; and there 
is some consolation in the fact, that the temptation held out))y 
the anticipated length of imputtity, is jikely taaccumulate so large 
a bulk of offences that the least discerning cannot be blind to 
their existence. It has been one cause off past failures, that no 
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runmi>g account being kept with each of the public debiorf ^ it 
was impossible at the moment of settlement to discover bow tbe 
batahce stood ; the labour was too overwhelming, and the 
emotgency pressed hard, and called for energies in other direct 
tions. 

One important function to be accomplished, is to preserve a 
strict account! as time runs on» of whatever public men do^ that 
let the occasion come ever so suddenly, a transcript may 
exhibited of the state of their balance. 

So far, as regards knowledge of doings. But there is another 
sort of knowledge of equal importance to the public, namely the 
motives of the doings (so far as they can be gathered from the 
position of the doer), and the evasions of doing* For this purpose 
the way would be to collect into a Magazine or store, all the 
general facts and considerations that belong to each questioif, 
and publish them for the light and information of all. 

There is a third and most important function, namely to 
supply those aids to active members, wbiah theif own resources 
could not command in an efficient degree ; and this, that their 
energies of all kinds may be freer for action on any emergeircy, 
and be sustained by the confidence that they will not want 
ammunition either for onslaught dr defence. 

For all these purposes, there must be appropriate •machinery. 

The machinery should consist of->^l. Members in the House. 
2. Members out of the House. 3* The Popular Press. 

The Press already exists, and public opinion is at work ^ 
but they want their organ in the House. For how many years 
have suggestions the most Valuable been urged by the Press 
and recognized by the public, but no individuals have existed 
who could or would work them by reiteration in the House* 
For instance, Bentham’s views on legislation might have 
been worked into the public mind through that House, if 
there had existed there individuals who would have tasked 
themselves to exhibit the same point in every form of illus- 
tration, with the pertinacity that Mr. Hume has employed on 
financial matters* • 

Individuals do not so task themselves, because it involves ph](^ 
slcal istfengih as well ai^ powers of application such as few 
possess ; and to supply their deficiencies by means of the 
agency of others, involves cost. * 

Now the object of beating the ha1f*mcasured Whigs can 
be accomplished, by showing up their half-knowledge, with cpnsw 
dei^ble research ; or father by the gathering up the scattereid 
wisdom of the Press, and making it to*^ear in full forcW eia.jdic 
government id the face of the publipV " % ; 
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A man may be learned, and sound-principled, but he may be 
pardoned if he cannot bring up on the instant all the acquire- 
ments of past years, on all the subjects that crowd the public 
-debates. 

Still more may he be forgiven for not knowing the many 
excellent views, the apt facts, the ridiculous exposures of con- 
tradictions and anonialies, which are floating through the mani- 
^Id press. 

Time, strength, diverse aptitudes in one person, are all 
wanting to make the thing possible. 

The daring, ready, and well-spoken personage who may bring 
all these things in array in the House at the precise moment, 
cannot command the same flow of spirits for applying himself 
out of doors, to the storing-up of matters to be so used in the 
House. 

The day consists, too, only of twenty-four hours ; a man can 
apply effectually, and with vigorous effort, a few hours only; and 
in proportion to the vigour of the effort, is the ueed for relaxation 
at other periods. 

At all events a man cannot fulfil both avocations-^the 
charging and discharging of tjhe cannon. There must be one to 
load and another to fire the gun. 

The feebleness of the Radicals arises from the want of this 
co-operation. The Press does not furnish it in the right shape. 
That addresses a different audience ; its object is to give small 
doses at the right time. The Member must deal more fully 
and* systematically with his subject ; — be well armed with 
facts pertinent and strong. Men of the world, and practical 
men as they are called, — now that parables are in disuse, can be 
taught by no other means. 

Individuals may furnish much useful information on particular 
subjects, and render a great deal of aid ; but from want of suit- 
able training, they cannot reduce it into shape. They are ignorant 
of the legm and parliamentary analogies, by the aid of which 
a novel subject is introduced to a House of Commons audience. 
They know the subject in its singleness, *and the principles and 
praiibtices that belong to it ; but as a part of other things, they 
are ignorant of its bfarings. 

Vii^at then is wanted ? Combination by so many or so few, 
as are sufiicient to bear the charge of a fit machinery. 

The Members in the House would be glad of the external aid. 
Let Uiere be six or twelve of them taking charge of branches 
of that great subject iPolitics. ^ - 

Let there be one, two,, three, ormore, of men out of the House, 
employed in furnishing the material of the public exhibitions of 
the others ; with one or more clerks to render efficient aid. 
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Let there be a publication giving accounts of parlidiuent|lry 
matters, so that no one should be ignorant of \<Fhat is going 
forward ; a sort of circular, capable of expansion or extensiori 
as need might be; an organ of communication between thi 
members of the Society and the Press favourable to the object^ 
of it ; not attqppting to displace the Press,, but coming in aid ; 
an 4>ffice of information for it as well as the Members. The 
Press should subscribe ; which would add considerably to the 
funds. Funds should be sought by a subscription throughout 
the country. 

The circular (by whatever name called) should comprise all 
that is done in the House, with notes on things to be noted, 
Every man’s work should be shown as his work, and his merit 
or demerit be thus displayed without the aid of terms of praise 
or blame. 

A principal part of such a circular would be an analysis or 
digest of the votes ; and would tell the public and the Members 
the exact amount of the legislative doings^ The Press would be 
kept alive to many things which now escape its lynx-like vision. 
The newspapers can only tell as much as suits them, — seldom 
more than the talking part, whicfc is commonly not the most 
important;— for the absurdities of legislation are committed in 
the bye movements of the House. 

A series of political publications should be issued, .stating 
and advancing the objects of the Society, — pointing out the 
character of the legislation going forward. There should be 
published cheap political tracts, dealing out plainly the, full 
extent of principles, — garbling nothing. 

If any considerable party setting out with similar obiects 
should mistake the way, then a friendly parley should be held, 
not in a conde'scending instructive tone, as the cant of some 
has been, but such plain and courteous reasoning as one man 
may use to another. Had the men bent on public instruction, 
possessed wit enough to see this, the breakers^out from .the 
proper road might not only have been told that they were going, 
wrong, but what would be the better and shorter road for 
mending their uneasy condition. Take the Corn Laws 
instance, or any other common grievance, and illustrate ikbjr 
whatever may be gathered of illustration from the habits of Ae 
class addressed, or their peculiar situation. The object must 
turned round and round again, and brought nearer or put iar^dr,. 
so that everybody may have it at that point of view at ^ 
he canisee best. ^ ^ % 

At the elections should be published displays of the OonottOt 
of Members, in a cheap form ; cdhsistihg of their votes Oh dJyi- 
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sions, extracts from their speeches ; for which purpose com- 
. mittees should be appointed in all the places where popular 
constituencies exist. 

The popular Press in the country should be recjuested to 
subscribe and information as to the doings of their Members 
shpuld be sent down each week. • 

All the laws directed against Corresponding Societies^ would 
be disat^med by the use of a circular. This should be the link 
as regards matters of a public and general nature; and as 
regards matters of a local nature, a communication with the 
most popular local Journal would serve all purposes. 

There is a clumsiness and complexity in Corresponding 
Societies. There is moreover a jealousy constantly felt by the 
respectable people so called, towards the rougher comrades*^ 
who are most forward to do the work. 

AH this is removed by the agency of a publication, which 
will tell to all what all the rest are doing. Hence the absolute 
necessity of having a direct organ. But to guard against the 
jealousy of the Press, and that the Press may be won to ihp good 
service, this organ should be of a peculiar character, not dealing 
in the general or popular stfbjects which engage the Press, 
except so far asis indispensable for its peculiar purpose. The 
object should be, in such circular, to supply an organ for matters 
that either the Press would not tell of, or that it would be glad 
to take. 

Such a circular is necessary for the purpose of interesting 
the public, and so obtaining all the strength which an extensive 
alliance with it can give. What the French did ia secret, the 
IJnglfsh may do openly. With such means, the next election 
would not find men looking about to see what they should do at 
the moment of action. A species of Free-Masonry would be 
established by the agency of common habits, that would super- 
sede the necessity for a more particular organization. 

The publication (or circular) should be published by sub- 
seription ; agents being appointed in the provinces that the 
mipubers of the body mignt be known. Trades Unions and 
other bodies^ should be addressed on the character and uses of 
the pubjicatipn. 

It IS impossible to go over all the modes of operation that are 
apen< The foregoing seem^o be among the most feasible. 
AlHhianeed not be done at starting-; begin and grow. 

The beginning is, in truth, the grand difficulty. Many are 
the followers and imitators, when a plan is once set in" action 
with probability of successfuljssiie. Put who shall the 
begmniTig ? 
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^ I will not, for the brightness of niy unassisted wHt 
be ofooded, if men tljink that its energies ere aided by others^ 

* 1 will not, for it will diset'edit me to belong to an undertakitig 
whose issue may be failure.' 

' I will not, oecanse the petty thinp ^which the petw 
soumes at ouwcomtnand can accompUsh, are not a tithe of wjiet 
my magnifiDent notions would aim at.* 

' I mil not, beOause I must associate with men of questionable 
character; with quacks or imbeciles ; with men unworthy to 
loose the latchet of my shoe.’ 

‘ I will stand alone ; be great by myself.' 

Not thus have enthusiastic men of energy talked and abted 
in other instances. When their means marked them poor in all 
things that win influence with others, they schemed what they 
would do if they had power in their hands ; and seizing thn first 
chance that came, the energies thus created and exercisedyto thd 
issue often worked out the means by which their plans bare been 
accomplished. 

* So here, it does not require the co-operation of multitudes In 
the first instance. Let one or two active, energetic, intelligent 
members in the House, and one or two persons without, loin 
their resources. Collect a suitable library Of parliamentary 
documents, — arrange them, — gather together the scattered views 
of the press, — take up one or more branches of business, — 
master them ; and then, other men finding out by what means 
success has been earned, will not be slow to follow* 

If two or three would thus gather together, much good might 
be done without the expenditure of aught but personarinbour and 
time ; and with the addition of a comparatively smalt outlay, 
the results might be made a hundred-fold mgre advantageotp, 
What has been done by one man for himself, might bo done 
by several for themselves, and at the cost, or little more than th® 
cost, incurred by one. 

The Red-tape school ought not to be leaders, but they are 
useful adjuncts. . Their success should have taught, beftnraUD#^ 
the utility of having recourse to the same means; forit'di^fn 
vain to deny, that they have been productive of advanidge * 
ill-regulated genius has often been in straits. ^ ^ 

These means, if put in force, would form a link between the 
directing men and the pracMcnl meft ; and as l%4aitar 
masSi sad whatmms strength is gained for wrimtf 
found there, it ia but plunging into the ditob 
ing over it, to tiegkct whatever is ueesdaary to 
cnrrenoe, ^ < 

To recur to the How and where the beginning sfioutd b^iuade* 
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Let materials be collected and arranged. Det thank be sg ar- 
ranged, that whatever is wanted shall be at hand when the want 
arises. It isi)ften this alone which makes the difference betwean 
the opposition and the ministerial debater. The first talks in (he 
general of what he knows imperfectly ; the other^ throwing priilci* 

1 )les aside, deals largely in facts, the only efficacious logical artil- 
ety in the eyes of members of parliament. Put the oppositionist 
on an equal footing as far as existing information permits, and 
fewer motions begun with patriotic ardour would be given up 
on the first show of resistance. The mover would be better 
prepared, and others would be ready to support him. 

Some things by use would grow so plain, that the most 
ordinary clerk could accomplish them. A questioti fully prepared 
oiie Session, would require only the gathepng-up or the fresh 
accessions to that stock of knowledge, to furnish welh as far as 
that Cinbject, the commissariat for the next campaign. 

All the questions that can be named, are not ^ so numerous, 
but that in a year or two they would be mastered for practical 
purposes ; theft other modes of activity might be entered upon, 
and the period of the most extensive usefulness would be 
hastened as the means of the Society grew. 

Nor are the methods above enumerated the only resources at 
command, If the nature of the beginning, and the objects to be 
accomplished, be fully understood, tlie wii of honest men will 
soon devise such as are suitable in their circumstances. 


No especial affection needs be entertained for any particular 
mod^ nor is that a point of much importance provided there be 
an efmctjiml propagation of the Radical feeling, and the people 
be serm in the ^result throfigh the ^ousting* of ^tne 
defaulters/ 

The^^erios of Ipixtracts cited at the head of the" Article take a 
view not hUtinsicaliy different from the contends of this paper. 

The first states succinctly the nature of the exigency. The 
se^d doals^mdte in detail With the objects,— the things to be 
done^ and the things to be disavowed. And {he last is on the 
at^ form of the association. 

I^SSiaglB do not admit of abridgement, and not too 
extrji^ted.— 

the pufiseknits runs high, as well It may. 
An an exqs^hqnqUy, when H gives into an 

iniquity dijraet'to the sensqtiaiir of the rank ana file. There 

are always men enough for*pivois Jfhe difiBc|i\ty is to get them some- 

altallon j.andj^jl* exa<!tly what 
Weald oe an time, for a 


to BU ^ the^eton 


thd present 'Mintsters have done 
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few we] 1-in formed men^ in and out of Parliament, to lay a plan for 
ousting the defaulters when they shall attain the power; on the 
decUired principle of procuring justice to the multitudinous classes, 
and doing every thing their rivals have treacherously declined. The 
difficulties about ^h a plan are much fewer than might tXt first appear, 
and the favourablPchances much greater. How long it might be in 
coming to ma|iurity#must rest with Providence; but the acorn can 
never be planted earlier than now. There is a disposition to assume 
there is some superhuman difficulty about taking charge of the watch 
on deck. Look at the men that have got' through it. What, for 
instance, have the actual Ministry toboast of?. One individUhl of 
more than ordinary powers, if he chose to make use of them. Two 
or three of good averjige talents, improved by having held very 
favourable positions during longish lives. But in all this, there is 
nothing but what without candle may go to bed. For any real know- 
ledge of the public good or zeal to further it, they have been principally 
indebted to those they have made their enemies. Any good the Whigs 
have done, has only been the light of other people shining through a 
horn lantern. What is required for the purposes of government at 
t he present moment, is intelligence to see the causes of the people’s 
wants, and honesty to remove them. It is no nice fence, or dandy 
waving of the toasting-iron ; but the simple energy of saying intelligibly 
to the people at large, You are here ; you ought to be there ; followr 
It is true that the people are just now a good deal scattered. 
Four unclean spirits like frogs”* might be enumerated in apocalyptic 
phrase, as typical of four great dynasties of error who are distracting 
them north, south, east, and west, from the requisite concentration. 
But before the aeorn has put forth a branch that would hang a dog 
upon, all these will have been washed away in the great river Euphrtites 
of the public intelligence, and mighty will be the force of the collected 
stream. And for the aid of men of name, there is not the h^elessne^s 
that some might think of. Foreign affairs, too, may give a prosperous, 
turn : this is not the only country where a pretended juste milieu,. 
has had rope enough to twist about its pwn neck.v .^e plot is a good * 
plot, Alde-toi, et le diet t'aidera. The seed is plated ; let Apolloa ‘ 
water, and God give the increase.* — Spectator, April 12, (334*. 

^ After deternnining the aim of such an association, \\z. tB^e 6up^« 
session of the Whigs by a bettei^ commodity, the next is to display some 
of the objects, by the avowal pf which, adherence might be courtqd- 
And here it cannot be expected that any scheme should gain itnanimo’ua 
approval in all details ; but it is worth trying io make something like a 
good average sample. The leading indicartioii woul4 he, to take up all * 
those points oii which the Whigs have committed themselves by treachery, 
The repeal of ihe Taxes on Knowle^gt shines in the first rank ; with 
the additional light thrown on it by the transportation of unfolrtuna^e 
men for not knowing, what the Whi^ had” previously deterihined to 
make it difficult to know. Military jFlogging, ^hich the Wh^s roll 
like a sweet morsel under their ^tongues noW' they ate im office, and 
Impressment, come under nearly, the same class. The repeal of the 
\oh* xKi,— Westminster Revieu>, o 
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Foreign Enlintment Act must of course be forced upon them, because 
they opposed it ; tlie removal of all the other badges of slavery which 
they oj]ce opposed, and now preserve for use ; the cleansing the stable of 
the Law, in fact giving us something that may be decently called a law ; 
the promotion of Public Education. In the same spmt should be taken 
up the removal of the C’orn-laws ; the opening m the Universities, 
especially since the irresistible observation of a Ckiy commentator, that 
the desire of the Universities appears to l)e, that the Dissenters shall 
peither share in the advantage.s of the LTiiiversitics, nor be allowed to 
have one of their own ; -a settlement of Irish difficulties, on the broad 
ground that the Goveruineiit is bound either to content Irelantl to the 
extremest verge of reason, or concede any kind of independent govem- 
ment she may ask. J'he jieople have had enough of keeping Ireland as 
a warren for aristocratic greyhounds to flesh themselves in. It should 
be left to Irish honour, to do the least tliey can in supporting the land- 
lords robbery on the public in return. The extension of the suffrage ; 
shortening of Parliaments ; vote by ballot. In foreign policy, an avo\«?fed 
suppr)rt of civil liberty abroad, to the utmost extent the interest of the 
country in the given case with all its probable consequences may war- 
rant.^ Ji declared surrender of unjustifiable claims on foreign nations, 
as for example on America for impressment of seamen, before war gives 
magnitude to a cpicstion wliich Englishmen will never be so base as to 
defend. In general conduct, to act upon the rule of always assailing the 
lK)int that will easiest come down, and thereby laying an increased base 
for future oj^crations. Next, of things to be disavowed. First, the 
plunder of the fundholders to save the latidlords. Secondly, the taking 
the property of the (duircli to give it to those same landlords. Whether 
the compensation for the West Indians might not be taken out of it with 
artiiit.-likc graduality, and the Uhurcli be fully repaid by the treasure in 
heaven so good a work would lay up for them, — not forgetting also a 
certain Auslriari loan given by the Tories to tlie (.’hureh to escape the 
ill example of repayment to the people, — might be considered as reserved 
points. Thirdly, the paper-money fraud in all its branches. Fourthly, 
monopolies of all kinds. On th(;se points,; positive and negative, sucTi an 
association sjiouhf tmve briskly ; as believing that the Whigs have shown 
themseD^s not safet and tlmt if men do not work while it is called to. 
dfw, and. cause the movement to go forward instead of backward, tlic 
extreme probability is that they will soon find themselves lying under 
theAneasiireless' tyranny of a number of half-informed and thoroughly- 
w^fti^itened old gentloincn, as is the case in France.’- — Sneclator. April 

I ^ jiex^,vpoinfc to be determined for such a Society, is the form." 

^'AncF her© the ru Id should be, .to eschew all formation. As men in 
laiiT weather build umbrellas, ni^d calculate entirely on suiting them to 
wet, ^ here the calculation sliould bo for running in the teeth of the 
^greatest qaantity' gf arj^itrary power, for such is the object 

against whicb thtf whole proceeding is intetwled. The body should be 
insUnct with lilb hi} which none should be before 

greater tlidh tuvdther* If slrkitlar associations arise tbrougbotU the • 
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country, anybody should correspond with anybody, and tlie sole cbnncc 
left the Whigs should be to put down the Post-office. The only fihysical 
bond, should be an agreement to sup together weekly, at such pliU’C us 
should from time to time be fixed on. ’No lists ; an inlroduction should 
be by one man bringing another, as to a common iiretjidc. Whun an in- 
dividual consents lo sup, it should by no means be considered as a declara- 
tion that he cf>n side rs himself peculiarly fitted for aii}^ prominent part, 
but only as an indication of general good-will. Nor should rinid 
inquisition be made into the extent of any man’s acquiescence in either 
the avowals or disavowals of the associatk n ; a public announcement 
once for all, being quite sufficient to secure to tlicm a practical majority. 
When a man conies there, it should be supposed lie eiimes to aid, or look 
for aid, against the general enemy ; and there should be no attempt to 
hamper him with pledges hcyoiul the present. Help to pick out a stone 
to-day, whether you will pick out another to-morrow (xr not. 'I'hcro 
would be no objection to sundry shades and gradations of hostility. 
Those who can handle a shoyel, might occupy one cornp ; and such as 
can only twaddle with a checker at a time in a chilli’s basket, might get 
together in another, 'riierc should be no quarrel with the little creatures, 
if they will only avoid being in the way, atid not get trodden on. The 
fixed object of the whole, should be to take advantage of the time, when 
the deserters, by their acts of omission and commission, have j)roduced a 
revulsion of the public feeling, and to push the point of the auger as far 
as it will go. Pither a Whig or a Tory Adniiuktration^ might be con- 
siderably puzzled through the instrumentality of suoh a concri»//acy.’ — 
Spectator, April 2(), 1^34?. 

The supper ceitainly has its recommendations. But such as 
object to late hours, or crowded rooms, may visit a library or 
readino^-room to confer and read tlic news, in the manm»r pf the. 
old Whig frequenters of Kidgway's. no man despair of find- 
ing a fellow Radical to talk over his grievances v\ith. What he 
is e.specially to avoid is moping by bis fifeside. Tiierc is no 
need to be discontented atid sorrowing. ‘ C*e^ie sohil <t]A nsfhy 
litz and he should see with a ^ joie indicible^ tliat the Whtgs. 
are labouring hard to execute all his wishes', if he wdll only- 
be prepared to unite with otliers to sbaie the adyfmtagcs vyhefi, 
the occasion cpmes. . * ' 


Art. XI. — SvagesUons for the Arihiteclnral haprove^rmjif^ Uhe 
Wesieim part of London, By Sydney Smirkjc, F.S;A,&c.*-*>L<S[4dcnii' 
Priestley and Wealo. iSSi. • ' 

^EORGE IV. was the foremost 'Radical of Jjjs dftV, in 
^ politan Iraprovemenl#; Regent-streft 
Under the advice of his prime architect, 

(for the great things of a reign must 

- ^ ■ o2 
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on the throne) the most splendid street in the metropolis, and a 
park a fit seq^uel to it. It matters not that the work sprang from 
personal vanity ; we have it, and are ready, with nearts and 
voices, to cry out, ‘ God save great George our King,* who im- 
proved our own streets, with our own money, when he had more 
of it than he could in any way contrive to bestow upon him- 
. self. “ 

But the great work has not terminate4 with this project ; the 
, fashion which the monarch gave has gained ground east and 
west, and Mr. Smirke’s work is one fruit of the general desire to 
extend throughout London the improvements already com- 
menced. He takes thought, however, of the western part only. 
This is not in the spirit of Radicalism. The whole metropolis, 
in its great ways and small, is entitled to the equal regard of all 
reformers. And here are involved the important considerations, 
— to whom shall be entrusted the conduct of the requisite im- 
provements, and by whom shall be fixed the limit of the demand 
on the people’s purse ? Lord Bacon suggests, that few should 

E lan, and few should execute, but there should be many to deli- 
erate ; — and Lord Bacon is right. Mr. Smirke suggests, that 
the management should be entrusted to a Commission, — and 
Mr. Smirke is right ; — subject, it is to be understood, to the 
check of the* persons interested. There must be somebody to 
say what money shall be given, when, and upon what condi- 
tions. If unfit men be appointed to do the work, or the men 
jippointed mar it, much harm would not be done; the supply 
might be stopped, and a further preliminary check might be 

S ven, in requiring that plans of the work should be made 
forehand. These, with estimates and specifications, would 
help to fix the amount of the grant; and none need apprehend 
that good plans could not be produced, while talent and enthu- 
,,siasin dbound anifbng us. The commissioners are a secondary 
consideratiQii at starting. A few blunders would be committed, 
the people would complain, and either new men or measures 
’twOuid be resolved upon^ as^ the exigency might require. But 
it is of me fijst importance^ and indispensable, that the people 
^ wTio pay tlw mdhey,'and who are most interested in the under- 
taking,, should have the dkect choice of the deliberative body. 

f It laipie of virtues of a system of representation, that it 
enables the people to remove their grievances in their own way. 
•They are thus deprived of unreasonable pretence for complaint, 
if .they fail to use what opportunities niay come to them. Their 
efforts may be adjusted according to 4Keir means, and the go- 
vernment becomes a merd machinery for executing the people’s 
will. If it exce^ not its functions, it js exempt from grumbling* 
on account of either the scheme or the cost of the work. 
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This is not the notion of the Whigs, mny more than of the 
Tories who preceded them. Like all despots, they wish not 
that good should come, except from their own energies. If 
their intention were the offspring of the purest philanthropy, 
their knowledge, their mental and physical strength, bounded 
by the limit which time sets to all human exertions, would 
thwart the^honest purpose. There never existed,' from the 
creation of the world till now, a man of experience so extensive 
and various, or mind so active and indefatigable, that he could 
conceive and grapple with all the manifold wants of all classes 
of people, in all places, and in every time and circumstance. 

In matters of trade, all honest people scout the supposition, 
that government can interfere with advantage. Nobody talks 
about it but the dishonest seekers after a protection which 
means the right of robbing other people. And there seems 
no reason, beyond the reluctance of the rulers of the land, 
why people of every locality should not have the same rights 
conceded to them, in reference to matters in which they have a 
peculiar interest. The parliament is barely competent to the 
functions of supreme government, (if judgment may be formed 
by the snail-like pace of its proceedings), where the general 
interest of the nation is involved. Can it stop^ a while and 
often, to consider the peculiar condition of districts ? Such a 
system is like the half-fertile, half-desert Egypt. Its great river 
inundates and fertilizes the country through which it passes, but 
immense tracts beyond ^are unrefreshed by its bounties. A 
country which should everywhere have competent local autho- 
rities to watch the rising of its wants in every quarter and to 
supply them, would be as one watered throughout and at all 
times, by springs, streams, and rivers, tributary to each other, 
and by their allied resources, covering the face of the land with 
fertility and gladness. 

The myriads of concurring energies excited by and moulded 
to the exigencies of the occasion, would be promptly and uni- 
versally at work, according to the measure of the exigency. 
But now nothing is done but at the bidding of much importunity 
and clamour. The evil reaches its extreme height ; time and 
opportunity have passed ; suffering has been endured, or enjoy- 
ment impeded ; thousands have been born, and have lived and 
died, in a state of being which m^bt have been relieved of half 
its misery, and then Great Britain bestirs itself to find Obt a 
remedy. But, first, there must be inquiry,— a partial measure, — 
with promise of the rest lirhen the next .generation has followed 
to the grave. 

These remarks have been excited by the publication of Mr. 
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^ Smirke\s work. Ma^iy of the iipprovements suggested by him 
* have long' been desired by the inhabitants of this crowded city, 
and nearly the whole of them might be said to be indispensable. 
The present object is to point out the dehciency of means to 
. bring about the improvements that are necessary, and at the 
same time to offer some suggestions as to the means that might 
be^ adopted, and the funds at present available, rfnd how ad- 
ditional funds may and ought to be raised for such purposes. 

The Moderates, or those contented with as little as need be, 
are too apt to look to what has been done, as the all-sufficient 
reason why no more should be asked for. 

The i:nprovemenls at the west end of the town, and those now 
going on in the City, will be cited as evidence of the unreason- 
ableness of tile complaint that more has not been done. Thanks 
to His late Majesty, who saw^ the advantage of putting his name 
to the splendid new street and new park, one bold measure of 
reform in meliopolitan architecture was carried, and has excited 
^the spirit of improvement. The City functionaries, after a long 
' intervul, have followed the example; and both east and west there 
is promise of improvement, where the wealthy and the rider in 
coaches direct their steps. 

Moreover a Committee sat last year on public walks, and 
recommendeef many things, of which none has been yet at- 
tepipied, nor is any •at present like to be. 

Ill llolboru there are many juttings-out, that obstruct the way 
of that crowded thoroughfare. Cheapside is crowded. Many 
Iioiises are burnt down, or are pulled down to be repaired and 
rebuilt, which being in obvious lines of improvement ought not 
to be suffered to be restored. 

The possible iraproveraeiits are the every-day’s gossip of 
every class, and yet little is done ; and all this because there is 
no body, or class of persons, whom complaint can worry into a 
perfoimance of their duty. 

Now the City of London has its local parliament, — with funds, 
—the right, — the power. 

, Why should not the whole metropolis have its local parlia- 
ment? The reform of the Corporation furnishes the good op- 
portunity of making one. Lord Mayors, and Aldermen, and 
Common Couucilmen, might all be improved by it. The nar- 
rowness of Corporation feeling would probably be widened as its 
jurisdiction was extended ; anti those funds, now raised by a tax 
on the trade of the. port of London, — that is, on the inhabitants 
of the metropolis,— might be applifd to the advantage of 
them all. 

To such a body should be entrusted the power of raising 
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fun^s for local improvements. The power of executing them 
must be placed, of course, elsewhere. The owners and occu- 
piers of houses in London would not object to a small annual 
payment, to be applied iq pulling down houses, widening the 
streets, and in other ways improving the town, and therewith 
the value of their own property. 

The multiftide of houses to be let or soldj in every street, 
proves that the supply greatly exceeds tire demand. 

Probably no property will hereafter prove a more valirable and 
certain investment, than houses in London. The facility of 
transit by means of the rail- roads, will at no distant period 
make London the general depot for every description of food, as 
it has been of all other commodities ; and that which has 
chiefly rendered the metropolis the most expensive place to re- 
sidents, will probably be cheaper there than elsewhere. 

.This leads to the remark of the want of power in any com- 
petent authority to establish or extend markets. At an enormous 
expense, a company, which had bought the Old Ilungerford. 
Market, obtained an Act of Parliament to extend it ; and gi’eat 
advantage has already accrued to prudent housekeepers in its 
vicinity. In other ways too, it is a public benefit. Its airy 
situation makes it a scene of family festivals on Sunday in 
summer; the writer of^ihis passed through it Iasi ‘ first day,* 
aird if Sir Andrew Agnew had seen it, he Would have rushed 
violently down a steep place. into the sea*. 

But as the town extends, it is necessary to provide fire means 


* The thing was manifestly too good to go on without opposillon. A 
steam-lioat, lo carry the smoke-dried citizens to Greenwich, was part of the 
delectations of the place ; so the wherry-men armed themselves with poles 
shod with iron, and brake a multitude of holes in its bottom. For this 
they were fined ; which only put them on their true Instrument of mis- 
chief, the lavv. The following account appeared in one of the daily papers 
opposed to the interests of the people. 

'At the Thames Police ofiice on Wednesday [18 June] the captain of 
the steam-boat Adefaide, which has recently Iweii running between Huii- 
gerford-market and Greenwich for the conveyance of passengers, to the 
great injury and annoyance of the Thames watermen, was fined .5/. under a 
by-law of the Watermen’s Company, for acting as master of the steam-boat 
without being duly approved and licensed by the W’atermen’s Company. 
It is understood that this verdict will go to put a stop to any further steam 
conveyance to Greenwich ; as it is the intention of the Watermen’s Com^ 
paiiy not to grant a licence to any steftm-hoat which shall only run to 
Greenwich.* 

Here then is a direct organization of law for the pnrpose of prevetiting 
the citizens from going to Greenwich as they like, and forcing them to pay 
for had and drowning boats instead of tlie Safe and agreeable one. This yi 
only a specimen of law as it is and will not be j—a brick of the house, 
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of establishing other markets as the occasion, shall arise. 
Oxford market ought to be extended, to meet the wants of the 
people ill that quarter. The poor are especially concerned in 
this. Smithfield market, which concerns only the butchers and 

E ublicans in that vicinity, and is a nuisance to all the town 
esidefe, is to be maintained, because, forsooth, the Corporation 
of London realizes a thousand a-year by it ; ‘and the Whiggisli 
government supports their claim. Here was a fine opportunity 
to make a public walk for the pent-up people in that neighbour- 
hood ; or Newgate market might have been transferred to the 
open space. But petty interests, — the feasting of the Corpora- 
tion, — must be set off against the public weal. On what foot- 
ing does the Corporation exist? Is it for the public good, or its 
own ? It is right that this should be settled once for all. 

The Commissioners of the Woods and Forests are not 
amenable to public opinion. A question is asked by some 
friend of the people, and answered any how, much to his satis- 
faction. For more than a twelvemonth the travellers on the 
dusty paths surrounding the Regent’s Park have eyed wistfully 
a splendid broad walk that has for a long time looked complete. 
The summer began, is going, and the smooth gravel way is 
still locked up. 

What they are all doing, is neither known in Parliament nor 
out. All that the public ever hears, comes in the shape of a 
gossiping paragraph in the newspapers, in which great doings 
are talked of. 

The City Corporation is as slow, . The new London Bridge, 
like Regent-street, has made obvious the necessity for improve- 
ments in its neighbourhood ; and both will serve in the end to 
make the same necessity evident in all places between them. 

But by whom shall these improvements be undertaken on 
behalf of the public ? There is the difficulty. Something should 
be done every year, and London might in all parts earn the full 
claim to be the first city in the world. It is not, however, for 
the sake of an idle boast that this is recommended. Where so 
large a portion of the population dwells, and that too out of the 
reach or the softening influence of natural objects, the govern- 
ment, in the prudence of cunning policy, ought to take some 
thought of its pleasures. None can be greater than that obtained 
from parks, gardens, and fine buildings. Though a man live in 
a garret, and be engaged in labour all the live-long week, if he 
can have access to these he is gratified. His feelings are 
elevated, and his intelligence quickeifed and refined. Perhaps 
his pride becomes interested on behalf of hia country, to which 
all these things belong. The grandeur of the ancient works of 
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Rome and Greece probably assisted to make even the slave 
proud of the land in which he lived. The health, besides, of* all 
IS concerned. The fever is bred in the dark and close alleys, and 
spreads everywhere else. If anybody will take the paiqs to 
go through St. Giles’s on a Sunday morning, or any other streets 
where the poor live, he will find them enjoying the coolness of 
the breeze in that confined region. Ought not places to be 
furnished where they may lounge in peace; undisturbed by the 
passing carriage, and refreshed by the purer- atmosphere. If 
the people be represented, evidence of the fact does not 
appear in such provisions. It would be a noble policy on the 
part of the men who boast of the blessings of Toryism or the 
honesty of Whiggism, to show, by a preference for the works in 
which the* poor had the largest share^ that their happiness is con- 
sulted. 

But the thing cannot be ; the rich generally cannot, by 
reason of the fullness of their enjoyments, understand the wants 
of the poor, or how to relieve them. It is the most difficult 
thing in the world to know how to do good to another as he 
would like it ; and it is useless to expect gratitude if it be done 
in any other way. 

It comes back then to the point before stated, that there must 
be representation. The poor must be represented as well as the 
rich j and for that matter, everybody should be represented 
locally and generally. How absurd to load Parliament with all 
questions local as well as general. Can both be managed with 
advantage ? It is impossible. And therefore there ought to be 
local representation for local matters. This question of metro- 
politan improvements is one of them. 

Under this control should be placed all the monopolies which 
override this great city. First in order — the Water Companies, 
who in spite of all remonstrances have compelled the people of 
London to drink what no man, if he could help it, woula give 
to his beast,— and charge moreover, in this day of reduction 
of profits, at a rate far exceeding a fair return to the capital 
invested. The Gas-light Companies are of the same species; 
and they who have the care of mending and watering the 
great thoroughfares, and keeping the streets free from filth, 
need the same watchfulness. Many of the streets on the 
poor man’s holiday are so coverejl with filth, obvious to the 
senses of sight and smell, that the air is deprived of its fresh- 
ness ; and he seems to have exchanged his confined apartment 
foi* little advantage. A liftle labour bestowed at a late hour 
on Saturday, or an Qarly hour in the morning of Sunday, would 
quickly remove the cause of offence. Until public walks be 
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provided, care Bhould be taken to make all thoroughfares as 
agreeable as the nature of circumstances will permit. 

Furthermore — tlie Commissioners of Sewers need vigilant 
superintendence and control. Disease, to use an Irish phrase, 
stalks through many of the streets. It is wonderful that the 
people are so healthy. Yet there is little doubt that, if Ihe care 
which is bestowed on the great thoroughfares weife extended to 
less observed bye-ways, the occasion for many hospitals would 
be much lessened. Fools and blind, we strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. 

Until the wants of the poor are made the standard of 
legislation, hopes of general and social welfare are vain and 
hollow. Make them the standard, and therein is involved the 
happiness of all other classes. Are commodities cheap ? — the 
rich man has yet a larger share than the poor man wliose means 
have been thereby increased. Is law made accessible to the man 
of low degree — the rich man obtains a proportionate blessing. Is 
the poor man contented and happy, from abundance of food, — 
from labour well rewarded, — from a share of relaxation, and the 
enjoyment of open and cultivated spaces and gardens, and 
all tlie other means by which even the poorest may be made 
happier, ir^their condition ; — does he not smile on the wealth of 
the rich and'^bless it, as the source of happiness to himself and 
others alike ! What is now thb condition of all ? A mingled 
class of haters and fearers, misunderstanding each other, and, 
as in other family feuds, magnifying and perverting each real 
grievance till all hope of recouediation is gone. 

This general view is linked closely with tlie present subject. 
It is one of detail,— of tlie distribution of care to the many 
.sources of improvement that may be made available fo’r the pro- 
duction of greater blessings to the poor, according to their re- 
spective localities. The case is not one of London, or of one place, 
in preference to another. All people^in all places, and especially 
in all large towns, are deeply interested. Bjit as in London the 
power of doing good is greater than in any other place, and a 
greater mass of the people live there who demand their share of 
the good effects to come from the improvements in the general 
condition of the poor, it is meet that the first example should 
there be made. It is in vain to leave it to the constant care of 
Parliament ; and Parliament will not act a patriotic or enlight- 
ened part, if it do not iiives’i the people with the full power of 
helping themselves in all these and such like matters. 

Besides the improvemeilts of theUhoroughfares, the supply 
of water, the lighting, paving, and cleaning of the streets, and 
the making and care of public walks, there are many other 
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things which* it should belong to such a local representative 
body to order and control. The Thaines Tunnel, would perhaps 
come under the category of Public Ways ; Public Docks^ould 
be another care i in short, whatever concerned the local wel- 
fare. General provisions might be framed to regulate the move- 
ments of such a body, in regard to the interference with private 
property. Bift there have been many precedents and much 
experience on that score ; and to a body of men, ele^d by ihe^ 
constftuencies of this great metropolis and all places within a 
given range from it, surely such powers might be entrusted as 
are now confided to the Common Council. In short, there 
is neither legislative, constitutional, nor practical diflSciilty, 
if the governors we may have now or hereafter, have the 
will to do it ; for in London such a body exists already in the 
Common Council ; and it is only necessary to extend the con- 
stituency of that body so that it may be commensurate with the 
extended limits of the metropolis, and the work is done. There 
may at first sight seem to be more dilBcuUy in the provinces; 
but there the work has been done after a sort. Local bills 
h^ve been passed, vesting the power of doing such and such 
things in certain bodies ; — one thing being entrusted to one 
body irresponsible, and another in the same place to another 
body irresponsible ; — no check required in raising ihoney 
accounts published of the expenditure rthe planning, the deli- 
berative, and the executive body often for many purposes one 
and the same;— and sometimes, where a good measure had been 
proposed, the system so mangled by some thwarting impractica- 
ble provision inserted by the Lords, as to render it ‘necessary to 
apply to Parliament a second time, the first expenses having 
been large enough to cramp considerably the resources of the 
district. 

An instance of one abuse of this sort occurred some time 
ago in the case of a bill for^ a harbour in Sufiblk. The then 
county Member, contrived to get appointed for the majority of 
the commissioners, a number of clergymen having no connexion 
with the place ; and that for a purely commercial object. 

But enough of these enormities. It is a practical impossibility 
to protect local interests in Parliament. Where sinister inter- 
ests do not interpose, there is ignorance or indifference, so the . 
results are the same; and the evils of an unreformed Par- 
liament must forever exist ^here to% great extent on such sub- 
jects. 
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Art. XII l. XrNElI^OPAI EN02 ETPATintlKOY. A* 

n Vi T12N MEXflN TOT ENfZZAI EI2 TO HEZIKON THN BOH0EIAN TOT EAA^POT 
inniKOT AIA TA2 EKAOTAETZEII TflN nP04»TAAKilN, ME TO EKTON 
MEfOX TOT ZTNEI012MENOT APIGMOT Ti2N inni2N. (E/f NfOiXX»|ir/Xoy x«l 
raXXixoy. Of li •rrot^ety^a^t aniutumrott n^tOfAOvs 9f(x nrhi o-vyx^forfv 
Tfl/y 5vo yXua-o’uv,) — Contributions d'un Militaire, ^,No. I. Sur les 
Moyens de procurer d VInfanterie V Assistance de la Cavalerie 
Liger0 pour le service des AvanUPostes, avec le Sixiane de 
V ordinaire de Chevaux, Atr ykf ^^irou rpxridy, tl /bcfXXif vpd^ny ry^ 
^ioyra, (A,7ilsvore vavicOaii, i roTt voXt/A.iots Kaxa •tropyuvovyay, vi tocvry 

ay«0«. XENOPHON. — Londres ; de rimprimerie de Richfird Taylor. 
1825. pp. 16. Planche. 

2. Idem ; in French only. pp. 8. Sold by Egerton, Military Library. 

3. Idem; a rifacimento made in France. Extrait du Receuil In^ 
dustriel et des Beaux Arts, publii par M. de Moleon, rue Godot^ 
Mauroi, no. 2. — pp. 12. brochc. Imprimerie d' Everat, rue du 
Cadran, no. l6. 

rpHIS and the subject of the Article that next after follows, 
are pamphlets on military subjects written and published 
in modern Greek and French in the year 1825. Of course 
they are not very acceptable to those who grieve over the 
battle of NSlvarino as an * untoward event and it was never 
intended that they should. Though the immediate occa- 
sion which led to their appearance is gone by, they possess 
some interest, as specimens of the Catholic spirit which animates 
the liberal portion of the European military, and the efforts they 
can make in its demonstration. And further, — at a moment 
when the British branch of the Holy Alliance has not done 
dandling of defeated despots, and intimates as one of its organs 
did a day or two ago*, ‘ the possibility ' of defending the cor- 
ruptions of the church ^ in arms ' at home, and the * probably 
rbloody ^ struggle which the bullies, of the Tory faction delight 
to represent as impending over the heads of their countrymen, — 
there is a virtue and a power in keeping up the recollections 
of military science," and demonstrating from time to time that 
knowledge on such points is not confined to the regulators of 
a moustache, or the tacticians of an army’s pantaloons. Of 
one thin^ the originators and contrivers of such discreditable 
bluster may be certain ; — that it will never occur without the 
opportunity being taken by the opposite side, to make some 
appeal to the spirit and power of popular resistance, by way of 
keeping up the wholesome state of preparation which after all 
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is the best security for never seeing it called into action. The 
men of the people will never originate an appeal to military 
force, and never decline to answer to one upon the slightest 
intimation of their enemies. 

The fact is, that in the military branch as well as any other, 
the extension of knowledge has a direct connexion with the 
promotion of*public liberty. In all European services there 
is a class of officers who might not unaptly be termed 
Xenophontean ; men deeply impressed with the value of 
science of all descriptions, and zealous to know the most that is 
possible, for the sake of acting under its guidance ; and of these 
it is rare to find an individual, who is not a liberal in politics 
and a cosmopolite in principle. 

The favourite arm of the aristocracy in all ages has been 
cavalry; and as memorable have been the defeats which they have 
sustained, when they have trusted too implicitly to its solitary 
powers. The giant-killing knight-errants of. the middle ages, 
were manifestly nothing but a squirearchy comfortably clothed 
in mail, and riding about on what Mr. Cobbett calls 
their ^ cavalry horses/ to put down raw-boned peasants who 
had the insolence to defend themselves withT hedge-stakes and 
root-grown ashes, which mythologic lore has christened clubs. 
A time however came, when the peasant put an iron spike at 
the end of his pole, and then came such victories as those of 
Granson and Morat. The invention of fire-arms added still 
more to the superiority of the two-legged combatant, and 
cavalry merged into what it now is, an accessory most essential 
and important, but not the staff of war. 

The aristocracy in all countries manage their favourite arm 
very ill ; and there is probably none in which the superiority 
of a popular army would ultimately be more decided. Look at 
the cavalry force of almost any European country, and there 
will be seen immense expense and luxury both in men and^ 
horses, huge attention to everything that is splendid in the eyes 
of children, but very little to the real purposes of war. In every 
obstinate campaign, there is a struggle between the opposing 
cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for actiCn 
longest. Is this an object aimed at or sought for in modern 
cavalries ? What are the substantial operations of cavalry, but 
those of a great hunting-match ; an^^ who but a madman would 

f o a hunting in the guise and cumber of a modern dragoon ? 
.ong and quick marches tire of the essence of cavalry opera- 
lions ; and there is hardly!!a brigade of cavalry in Europe that 
would move thirty miles in four hours, and least of all by nigfal;| 
without being virtually incompetent to further operations, and 
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this through having never practised or meditated the principles 
required for causing extensive bodies to move rapidly in column 
witho.ut floating arid concussion of the component parts. Euro- 
pean cavalry is taught to move in line upon picked ground and 
in rolled barrack-yards ; but set a line of five or six thousand 
,^horse to move at the gallop for two miles togfther over an 
ordinarily open country (which Saxe truly said was the test of 
a Line cavalry’s being good for anything), and everybody will be 
found abroad as to the theory and practice by which such an 
operation is to be accomplished. They have been accustomed to 
move for a hundred yards in a gimcrack line, and halt all together 
by a signal, wliich is precisely the thing not wanted in war; but 
th^ rapid doublings and uudoiiblings by which the parts which 
meet with obstacles must preserve their aggregate position, the 
moderated average pace^at which alone it is possible for the 
movement to be conducted, the preservation of the general line 
on principles totally independent of the absolute uniformity of 
motion of all its parts, — all these are things very little under- 
stood or reduced to practice. On a field-day, in all proba- 
bility, — and in a real movement against an enemy where the 
fear of misconstruction would operate against the execution 6f 
i\\e festina Jente, with all certainty, — the attempt at such an 
operation would speedily degenerate into a race, where each man 
would go as fast as legs could be laid to ground when the thing 
was practicable, and go slower only when it was not, and the 
whole would arrive at the end in a state of complete dispersion, 
presenting a perfect bonne bonche for an organized enemy who 
should be lucky enough to be waiting there for the chance of 
what might follow. At this moment it is not written down in the 
liegulations of any power in Europe, at what aggregate rate such 
a movement, in an average cavalry country, should be conducted, 
what should be the rate at which the parts delayed shall pro- 
ceed to recover their relative positions, what measures are to be 
provided to maintain the aggregate uniformity of advomce if the 
divisions which in ordinary circumstances direct, are temporarily 
retarded by obstacles peculiar to themselves. They have regu- 
lated the moustaches and the sabretasches, but how all these 
other effects are to be produced, and as Jeremy Bentham would 
have said if he had been metamorphosed into a cavalry general, 

‘ maximized,’ — they have left to chance and each man’s unprac- 
tised discretion when the time comes. If the oligarchy were 
foolish enough to sound ‘ boots and saddles ’ for the corruptions 
of the church, there is r^om left yet,Vor them to get a fling from 
Jeremy Benlham on horseback, they little dreamed of. 

Whenever the threatened turn-out of the oligarchy takes 
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place, an object of consideriible importance would be to pre- 
serve such portions of the organised cavalry as should be fotind 
taking ‘the better part/ intact for the operations for which they 
are peculiarly qualified, and to get up an auxiliary force on 
cattle collected on the spur of the occasion, which should be 
competent to do one class of duties and thereby leave the others 
disposable tor difibrent purposes. Whoever is disposed to pick 
the small bones of the lobster with this object before his 
imagination, will find many bits applicable to his ))uVpoge in 
the course of the Neohellenic pamphlet. Neither the Greek 
nor French being vouchable for the very best of their kinds, 
such parts as may be extracted will be ‘ done into English' fOr 
the reader’s use. 

‘On the way to procure to Infantry the assistance of Light 
Cavalry for Outpost Service, with one-sixth of the ordinary nunobcr 
of horses.' 

‘The object of this article is not to do any mighty things, but to 
lay down what in certain circumstances n)ay be worth n troop of 
cavalry to the good cause, as htis been proved by others who have 
tried it.’ 

1 . ‘ It is not necessary to be a militarist by profession to compre- 
hend, that no body of infantry acting by itself can be ont of danger 
of being surprised, unless it has some mounted men as vedettes 
on its front and flanks. The principle of which is simply, that the 
mounted men can be moved to distances where men on fool could not 
stay without being certain to be cut off/ 

2. ‘ Such mounted vedettes in an open country may often be pushed 
forward in the day-time to the distance of a couple of miles. And in 
close or hilly countries, and at night, they can generally be pushed to 
a third of a mile in advance of the most advanced infantry sentries ; 
a distance which is quite capable of being highly conducive to the 
safety of the whole. When surprises succeed cjn the part of the 
enemy, it is generally in consequence of the advanced posts not 
having been pushed far enough. And no post or camp can be con- 
sidered out of danger of surprise, if it has not got advanced posts or 
vedettes of some kind, who have perfect command over at least a 
mile all round it*both by day and night. Because a mile is w hat men 
on foot can go over in a qutarter of an hour, which is the least time 
that can reasonably be allowed for making the necessary [)reparation^ 
in case of bg^ng attacked.' 

3. ‘ When there is a difficulty in getting horses or forage for 
there may be great use in a system by which one Imrse may often bo 
made to do the work of six. On whfeh it may be useful to relate 
what actually befell an officer that might be mentioned.' 

4*. ‘ It was his chance to bj left in the commarKi of eleven hundred 
infantry, in an impei*fectly fortified position; where the object to he, 
guarded against was being surprised by an Arab force. When the 
main body of the army was en the point of quitting, he ‘got the 
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General in command to give him authority to purchase ten horses. 
For these he made bridles without bits, after the fashion of those which 
Marshal Saxe wanted to have for all the cavalry, (See Memoires sur 
VArt de la Guerre, de Maurice Comte de Saxe, Chap. 3. Art. 3.) ; and 
as there were no materials to be had but rope-yarns out of old cables 
and worked up by seamen, these bridles were in fact halters, witli a 
strong iron ring on each side of the nose-band where thf bit commonly 
is, and the reins passed through these rings and led backwards, the 
part that^ went under the horses chin acting like a curb-chain. The 
part which passed through the rings could be changed every day, to 
prevent wearing j and by undoing the reins in the place where they 
were joined together, they could he taken off and taken care of, when 
the horse was at his pickets in camp. To the nose-band was attached 
a cord, which served to fasten the horse ; and when the man was 
mounted, the end of this rope was brought to the saddle-bow on 
the near side, so that if the man had his reins cut, he had still the 
charice of this to have some guidance over the horse.' 

.5. ^ With a bridle of this kind, a horse that is supplied with forage 
and does not have the man upon his back, may stand on vedette nigTit 
and day about as easily as stand in camp. And the man, by being 
on foot, will keep a much better look-out than he will on horseback. 
For it is a well-known fact that men often fall asleep on horseback ; so 
that if the man and horse be acquainted with their business, the odds 
are that if the enemy comes on, the man that was on foot will be 
ready for him* before the one on horseback, by the difference of having 
kept a better look-out.’ 

6 . ‘ For each vedette there must be three men on duty } and a man 
cannot be on duty more than, at most, every other day. On this 
principle therefore, six men were appointed to each horse j besides 
two Serjeants, four corporals, and an officer who had the command of 
the whole. The men were volunteers from the different infantry 
corps j and they were removed from their corps and formed into a 
troop. The six men made a squad 3 and by doing the duty by half- 
squads together, the man always went on duty with the same horse. 
If there were men and horses sick, the men of the squad that were 
without a horse, were divided for the time among the squads which 
were short of men,’ 

7. ^ The saddles were the common ones of the country, of all manner 
of kinds. The stirrups were of the form used in the east, where the 
corner of the stirrup is made to act as a spur ; by which means the 
men when off their liorses were without the encumbrance of spurs.’ 

8 . ‘To every saddle were attached a sabre and a pistol. ^ The pistols 
were ship’s pistols; and the sabres were of all manner of forms, that 
had the necessary length.* ^ 

Here follows the mode of marching off the guards of (he 
corps for duty ; in which the only point there is room to 
extract is, that the mounted men carried their musquets slung 
over the left shoulder^ the object being to give the solitary 
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vedette a second shot in case of the failure of one. But it is 
intimated that a carbine after the Napoleon^model 9, 

and taking the same cartridge as4he pistol, would have been n' 
great improvement. ^ ^ 

In this manner seven horses,— a pretty fair proportion out of 
ten, — were posted every night at sunset, a thira of a mile in 
advance of tti'e most advanced infantry sentries, the men being 
relieved every two hours, those off Vedette taking jdosI with 
the most advanced posts of the infkntry. 

15. ' On the first shot from any of the vedettes, the advanced sentries 
of the infantry had orders to fall back upon the guards to which they 
belonged. And the commanders of these guards bad orders to begin 
their retreat as soon as their sentries were in and they were conviuced 
there was the enemy, and to fire from time to time as soon as the 
vedettes were in. On the second shot, the whole garrison was to turn 
out.' 

16. ' The vedettes came in without further orders at sunrise ; and 
the whole came into camp along with the infantry picquets. *To prevent 
the waste of cartridges, the same arms were used for the aovanced 
vedettes every night, using only a few cartridges occasionally for p^w 
priming.' 

17. ' In all this no difficulty occurred. The volunteers were 
pleased with their service, and no accidents happened except what 
happen always when recruits are to learn to ride. The* bridfos^'were ' 
found to answer every essential purpSe ; and there were even 
some horses that were hard to hold with the common bit, who 
were perfectly manageable with these. On which it may further be 
observed, that if objections are found to the bridles described, a horse 
can eat very well if he has only a snaffle in his mouth ; which is the 
reason the Cossacks ride in snaffles. If therefore the horses have tlie 
European bridle, the purpose might be answered by unbuckling the 
/jil on one side, and leaving the snaffle in the horse's mouth ; ft piece of 
caution' which would prevent the* danger that ensues when the men on 
the advanced posts take off the bridle at night ta feed their hc^ ; 
because if the enemy nhould ,come on unexpectedly, the man might 
move off with the snaffle. For want of this, the author was once 
very liear being taken ; and he never forgot it afterwar(ki/ 

18. ^ By these means the confidence of the garrison was such, that 
there was never any such thing as a false alarm. And the spies brought 
word, that there had been a proposal to attack the place, and amoiag 
other objections it had been stated, that the mounted men cut off the 
chance of surprise.' 

19. ' When the intention of destroyyig and leaving the place heCHipe 

evident and the danger of attack more imminent, the vedettes wete 
increased to the total number of horses, without any bad CWSlae- 
quences. And before more l^ses were got, two ofiioer's hors;^ 
were all that could be had, were posted eight after ni^ht ju 
described, ^without apy bai^m to thejborses/ , ; 

VOL. xxi.^Westmimter Review* r 
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On this experiment, It would be easy to lay the foundation ol 
a regular corps. In such a coips, 

23. * The horses might be the smallest in the service. And in cases 
of necessity, if the men were used to mount without stirrups, a simple 
blanket doubled might serve for a saddle/ 

24. * It seems plain that a detachment of such a corp, with three 
horses only, might be the salvation of a body of infantry^ of any assign- 
able magnitude. There is no ofticer that does not know the diflference 

‘ between having three vedettes on his front and flanks, and none at all. 
It might therefore be laid down as a rule, that no body of infantry 
acting by itself, whether small or ^reat, should he without a detach- 
ment of four horses and four-and-t\venty men, besides three non-com- 
missioned officers ; and that a body of infantry of a thousand strong, 
should have at least tiic double of men and horses, with an officer and 
five non-commissioned otticers ; and fo^;* larger bodies in proportion. In 
this manner twenty infantry corps might be supplied, with the horses 
of a single squadron.* 

2/5. ' Since the dismounted men arc just as effective as any other 
men on foot, there is in reality no additional expense but that of one 
horse in six.* 

26*. * A Corps thus organized, might be called Voltigenrs,*’ mounted 
and dismounted.* 

A further consideration is the effect which the establishment 
of such a corps might hjy^e on the composition of a Cavalry of 
the Line. For combats of cavalry against cavalry, the great 
machine which makes the tliflereiice is the horse ; it is therefore 
of importance to husband the good horses, .which like all good 
things are scarce. 

27. ‘ Anotlier advantage of this system would be, that when you 
came to make a Line or fighting (^avalry, you would have a greater 
number of Iiorses at your disposal for it, and this cavalry might attend to 
its instruction and equipment, vvithout being cut up by the daily 
demands for out-post duties. And it is clear that all that was saved by 
using a light cavalry as described, might; be added to what was laid out 
on the Line Cavalry, or the artillery, or on any other branch of the 
service. For example, in a European army of 10(),000i men, which may 
have perhaps eight divisions of infantry of 10 or 12,000 men each, there 
is generally for each division of infantry a regiment of cavalry of 600 
men attached to it for contingent service, with another regiment of 
mounted troops of some kind of equal force to support it. Apd these 
regiments are quite distinct from the divisions of Line Cavalry, which 
are to act in great; masses apd play the grand parts of cavalry in time 
of action. Hut if instead of the^ 1200 men of mounted troops, thera^ 
were three squadrons of Voltigeurs mounted making about 400, apd 
800 men of the same corps dismounted (vvhich is dmhle the allowajneo. 
of horses proposed above) is reason to believe thaf; tW ser vine wanted 

by tl»e infftntry would be dooe jusi Ra well j which w OM^ he r of 
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800 horses. Apd tins saving, for the whole army, would amount to 
0,400 horses. The e}())^use of which horses first cost and 
applied to the Line Cavalry, is enough to augment them by a number 
of horses alamst ecjual ; inasmuch as tlie difference of the first cost of 
the horses is a small matter compared with the expense of their after 
keep, which is nearly the same for the large horses as the small. Or 
if the saving vas applied^ to the horses of the artillery, it would be 
competent to f\irnish a well-horsed artillery ii^tead of an ill-horsed ; a 
thing which, like the other, may be the settling of interests of the first 
magnitude'^. It would further appear, that these advantages might he 
obtained, by forming a numlter of regiments of light cavalry for the pur- 
pose of being attached to divisions of infantry, of which one-third .should 
be inounted and two-thirds on foot ; an arrangement which will always 
meet w^h opposition from notions of chivalry and feudality [in the 
French idees chevalcresf^ucs ct J'ioda/es, in the Greek ra? K»i 

^ovXix^^ which will perhaps be put in practice by some 

people that has no object except beating the enemy. But what is 
economy for large armies, wdll be economy fur small ; the proportions 
being always the same. And the example has l)een taken in a large 
army, to make the result more striking. 

Follow some observations on the ])OssibiIity of making 
artillery-harness out of the same materials as described for the 
bridles, and on the general value of sailors witli a land force; 
with drawings in the Plate. In confirmation of tha last it may 
be adduced, that Napoleon seems always to have had his grand 
army accompanied by a division of ^ Matins de la (iarde.* 

Art. XIII. — XYNKI24)0PAI ENOX S rPATinTlKOT. ^PvWoi^tov B\ JiEPI 
AIOPrANH2Ei2I THAErPA<|iEflN E^iniTXiN KAI nEZSiS, AIA TA2 EI^AOYAKT- 
2EIJ TiiN 2TPATETMAT11N. (Elf N*otAA>?v/xov k*i faXA^K^v. Oi Se 
y^a^Qi SfToKTon fx fxs to TixAA/xoy dv 

BvgicxtTa/ 7/ slf TO Nfof AA93>'/xo». ) ’l*> AoyStyy’ lx. Ti/tto- 

y9xi^ta(s *PiK 4 *fSow Tof/Aof . 1 8^, — Contribnliotis d*im MUUairc. A^o, //, 
Sur V Organisation des IcUgrapkeursi a cheval et d pied^ pour }e 
service de compagne. ( En Grcc moderne ct en. Frnn^ais. Lee 
paragraphes sont arranges paraUelement dans les deux laitgues, 
ajui de jacUiter la comparaison du Frangais guand il pourrait y 
avoir de Vobscupite dans le Grec .) — London ; Printed by Ilrchard 
Taylor. 1825. pp. 32, and 4 moveable pages of lithograph in 
imitation of manuscript; wiih a Plate. Sold by Egeiton, 
Military Library. 

f^HlS is a System of Signals foi" Jthe service of land-troops in 
the fteld. When nations, begin tofi^glit in good earnest,-— as 

• « — si dans la premiere campacfiie de Bonaparte, Parm^c eQt eU son 
art'iUerie bWn atteh^e, hi paix eftt sign^e dans yieune.'''-- 4}fle^fif^rnoire 

^ rtmfe </{?! OJficiere ri'ArtUMede frame, 1819. p, 3§0i 

t9 
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will be the case when the English and foreign Holy Alliance 
bring on the campaign of Armageddon which will maKe Europe 
free, — something of this kind will be in requisition. It is 
remarkable that the system of Naval Signals, at least in.any- 
thing like its present organized state, is no older than the reign 
of Charles the Second. And there can be no doubt that when 
it was proposed to direct the movements of fleets by bits of 
bunting flickering in tTie wind, a large list of obstacles was got 
up by seamen of the old school, consisting in the chances of 
mistake, of fogs, of uselessness by reason of distance, and the 
frivolity of supposing that the ocean thunder and the big war 
were to have their operations regulated by little painted flags 
on slips of paper. Nevertheless the invention was tried and 
prospered. It was not always foggy ; if there were some dis- 
tances at which certain flags could not be seen, there were 
others where they could ; mistakes diminished by practice ; 
experience could improve the powers of the system and relieve 
its defects. Just so will it be on land, when, as intimated, men 
fight again in earnest. If one kind of flag or other object 
cannot be seen, another will be found that can. One advantage 
gained, or defeat prevented, will give reputation ; and a tele^ 
grapher on horse or foot, will probably at some time be as 
indispensable an adjunct to an officer of a certain rank^ as ever 
was an orderly. In fact what has the telegrapher to do, but be 
the orderly ; and if the telegraphers are practicable, why should 
not all orderlies be telegrapliers ? 

The quotation in the title-page* is evidence that Xenophon 
appreciated the advantage that might be derived from the use 
of visual signals in the field ; and the inference is not weak- 
ened by the intimation being inserted in a work not strictly 
to be considered as true history, but rather as a frame for 
displaying the military and political opinions of the author. 
A passage from Caesar might nave been addedf, which exhibits 
that great commander as providing for the most important 
movements of his army, by an organization of the same nature. 

The book consists of thirty-two pages (Greek and French 
opposite to each other, and therefore reducible to half that 


* ro7t ervi/JuTov, /xfixin oim Tro^tvtffOctu—Cyropced- 7» 1. 

‘ he put up a signal for the wings, not to go any further in advance.’ 

’t Simul tertise aciei, totique ejfercitui imperavit, ne injussu auo concur- 
reret : se, quum id fieri vellet, vexillo signum daturuni.— Casar de Bell. 
Civil, iii, 89. — ‘ At the same time he gave^directions to the third line and 
the whole army, not to move forwarn on ® the enemy without his orders ; 
and that when he wished thi^ to take place, he would give a signal with a 
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number in one language) bound in parphment like the soldier's 
accounl-book or what Uie French call ' le livret du soldat ; * and 
purports to be at once a complete ‘ Ordonnance pour les 
THigrapheurs d cheval et d pied, ’ and to be the signal-book for 
the application of the signals. LitMe more can be done 
than enumerate the heads of chapters. Any person in possession 
of two copies^ may set to work at once to prove the powers or 
defects ot the system. 

Composition of a corps of Telegraphers^ mounted or dismounted. 

Equipment of the Telegrapher. Consists of a long lance for displaying 
the signals; two dags of a yard square^ one red and white in two 
parallel bands^ the other blue and yellow in ditto : one red pennon^ five 
feet longj and six inches broad at the end next the staff A copy of the 
book which is the subject of this Article. A blank book for noting 
signals. A pen or pencil, with a knife to cut it. A watch and small 
telescope for each of the ofiicers, and if possible for the non-commissioned 
officers. Arras, for the mounted a pistol and sabre attached to the 
saddle ; for the dismounted a carbine, and sword for clearing away 
obstacles. 

Ordinary signals. In number 368 ; with a double table, by numbers 
and by the signification alphabetically. Nearly analogous to the ordinary 
numerical signals in the Navy. 

Auxiliary signals. Proposed to be at the disposal of commandants of 
corps of a certain magnitude, and all commandants acting separately. 
Distinct in their form from the ordinary or gcni^ral; and consequently not 
mistakeable. 

Alphabetic signals ; giving the further power of expressing anything 
by spelling it with the letters of the alphabet. 

Private signals. 

Signals distinctive of rank. It is proposed that a General of Division 
should have a right to be accompanied by three mounted Telegraphers 
with a flag on the lance, instead of three horse-tails ; the General of 
Brigade two ; and the Chef dc Demibrigade one. 

To form the chain of Telegraphic Communication. . An admirable 
exercise for a young staff man of any gifts. 

Night signals. Applicable to any succession of posts, that can procure 
a lantern to each post. 

On the establishment of Posts ( Posies aux Lettres ) for the army, 
and Extraordinary Couriers. Objects which it is conceived may b6 
usefully appended to the Establishment of a chain of telegraphic posts. 

On the means of perfecting the Code of Signals. By necessary changes 
from time to time, and otherwise. 

On the individuals who are to be in possession of the Code of Signals. 
All officers of the rank of commanding a battalion, all stafiT-officers * in* 

* In one part of the book tljere is inserted a definition of Stajf ; a point 
in which the military authors appear to be generally defective. 

In any military body, the * staff ’ (^taUmmer) consists of those officers 
whose services relate to the whole body, and are not confined to any of its 
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adjutants, and everybody else that pleases. No secntcy to be 
professed about anything, except the cypher which is the key to the 
private signals, which is only to be in possession of certain individuals, 
and to be changed from time to time. 

Paradigms (so the Greek has it) of the cypher for private signals, 
and of the ordinary system of notation of signals made and received. 

All this is printed. Besides which there are four pages of 
lithograph in imitation of manuscript, slipped through a string 
at tile end of the book, and representing the numbers of a table 
of Auxiliaiy Signals, tlie signiGcations of which are to be^ filled 
up by heads of corps; and also a ‘Paradigm’ of the 4*stiir- 
guishing numbers attached to divisions, brigades, regiments, 8cc., 
new leaves being supposed to be substituted from time to time 
according to circumstances. 

The system, after being first duly deposited in the catacombs 
of the Quarter- Maslei-(Tencrars Office, has been pretty widely 
circulated in France, and is understood to have attracted some 
attention i)i Sweden. The executive part appears to be carried 
to gieal minuteness, and the one thing wanting, as in the case 
of Naval Signals ‘befoie (hey were made,’ is to know what may 
be the precise extent to which they may be practically applicable. 
An excellent step towards such knowledge, would be if some 
Artillery-ofliter at a siege would try their efficiency in com- 
municating with his depots in rear of the first parallel. Will 
nobody make the trial, befoie the battle of Armageddon? 


Art. XIV. — 1. Rejort fiom the Select Commilleq on Parochial 
Regisi ration. Pari. Papers, Session 18c^3. 

2. Bi/l to establish a Registry of all Births, MarriageSj and Deaths in 
England and Wales. J^irl. Pajicrs, Session 18Ji4*. 


TS it desired to find instance in proof of the incompetence of 
■^the VV higs for the leadership of the free people of England in 
times called enlightened ? Their conduct in relation to the 
questions on Registration may be cited. It displays want of 
comprehension of the plainest field of statesmanship, the scope 
of tjieir functions even as to space and *objects existent — trie 
natural inference therefore is realized, that they would lack also 
the prescience of tomorrow. Their wavering fear, talking boldly 


parts separately. Hence there is a^taff of battalion, (lend- brigade, brigade, 
division, he. The serjeant-major and pay-serjeant may uitli equal pro- 
priety be called the staff of a company. 

Among the ancient Greeks, odicers pertbrining the functions of Etat~ 
major, are discoverable under "the titles of 
iirnpirctt, ^ 
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when danger is out of sight, and crouching at its jjieeence, 
bespeaks them imbeciles, that could endure neither in despotisms 
nor in repnbltCs, however apt they may be for the uncertain 
policy of a tbixed constitution. Like the Lords, they are mani^ 
Testing the defects, alid shading the advantages, of the system 
Which they profess to venerate and preserve. 

It was infimssible, after the very able Report made by the 
Committee on Parochial Registration, to plead ignorance or 
doubt of the value of that object. Accordingly Lord Altliorp, 
on being asked on the first day of the Session whether it was 
the intention of the Ministers to bring in a Bill to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Committee, had no other 
answer, tlfan that lie was not prepared to say, until lie knew by 
what machinery the thing was to be done, and wliether the ex- 
pense Would be likely or not to exceed the amount of evil in the 
present system. 

Thus the matter would have remained, had not the Dissenters 
been roused by the evident attempt of the Ministers to evade 
their claims, in the shape of Lord John Russell’s abortive 
Marriage Bill. 

It might have been thought that it would have been con- 
sistent, even with the narrowness of Whiggish policy, to have 
adopted the suggestions as to the machinery of fhe Parochial 
Registration Committee as a pi elude to a larger system of 
statistical registration. 

The arrangement proposed by Mr. Brougham (wfiose Bill, by 
the bye, as in other cases, the Ministry are eager to take hold of), 
now that its favour with I he public is past doubt, will do as a 
beginning. It separates the function of regisfration from the 
Church, which, in the manner of things gone by, had contrived 
to establish a claim for a vested interest in regi.stration. 

But this Bill will extend to one particular only of matters to 
be registered, and furnishes no means of providing for other 
particulars. There is no excuse for this partial attention, as in 
the Report above referred to, the matter was ably indicated by 
one of the witnesses, Mr. Edgar Taylor. 

This witness, on being asked in what way he considered 
‘ that an effectlial and thorough record for all legal, political, and 
statistical purpo.ses could be formed,' nnikes the following state- 
ment, which will be found to contain an interesting picture of the 
state of the much-vaunted inStitufions of Great Britain. — 

' Such a complete document can, I think, be looked for only in the 
establishment of civil officefe in every district, by whom the business 
of registration should be performed nearly jn the manner in which It 
is transacted in France.’ 
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‘ The notice of this subject leads me to observe to the Committee 
how useful the creation of a civil officer, with a permanent officer in 
each district, might be made in connexion with almost every branch 
of public, official, and legal business, and how singularly deficient the 
institutions of this country are as regards the existence of any officer 
and place of public business capable of being applied to purposes of 
this sort, as well as for the discharge of many other functions now 
distributed at random through all sorts of irregular channels.’ 

^ Our internal police is without any plan or connexion ; it is the 
same in the present complicated state of society as it existed centuries 
ago. We have no connected chain of officers applicable to matters of 
public policy or legal authentication, acting in connexion with the 
heads of the civil powers, and capable of being referred to, as resident 
functionaries of credit, in all courts, for the notification of facts, 
which might be received on the faith of their certificates.* - 

Wc have notaries, it is true, and in other countries notaries are 
eminently useful, but in this country they are of little or no practical 
utility, and in fact, they are not recognized in our courts at all, except 
for a few commercial purposes.* 

Then as to the deficiency of the provision for the deposit and 
preservation of public documents, Mr. Taylor proceeds, — 

Wc have no permanent office or place of record for those local 
documents wliich are perpetually accumulating, and which are of 
importance to the properties and legal interests of the inhabitants 
of every neighbourhood. Our magistrates, commissioners of taxes, 
coroners, &c. &c. often meet at their own houses or at taverns, and 
the minutes of their proceedings are as transitory as their functions. 
The parish chest, which is a clumsy receptacle for all sorts of 
matter, and is often kept in a damp church, where nothing will 
endure but a very brief space of time, is made the depository of one 
thing, the clerk of the peace’s office is or ought to be the place for 
another, the ordinary’s court for another. The coroner’s place of 
business follows his personal residence. The high constable's, in 
general, does the same 5 and many documents are left with officers 
who come and go, and have no offices at all. For one legal or 
municipal purpose a churchwarden’s certificate or voucher is required; 
for another, the overseer’s is selected j for another purpose tlie 
minister, for another the constable is the authority ; and the courts 
of law give credence- to the voucher of none of them. You cannot 
open the statute book without observing that the contrivances resorted 
to for public purposes amply show the want of permanent district 
functionaries to carry laws into practical effect.’ 

^ For purposes of public noftice we are equally at fault. Divine 
service is broken in upon for the minister or his clerk to read parish, 
military, or revenue notices. The church doors are encumbered with 
placards, and, after all, a great proportion of^the population do not go 
to the church at all, so tha<^ as to them there is no notice whatever. The 
church and the vestry, too, are continually (for*wantof more proper 
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places for business) devoted to purposes little consonant to such 
buildings^ and embarrassing to all parties concerned in their use. The 
time surely must soon come when we shall have (as almost every 
country in Europe has) some officer (whether by a new name or by the 
enlargement of the functions of some old constitutional authority, 
such as the high-constable,) who should have a permanent establishment 
in all convenievtly-sized districts, to whose acts and certificates under 
an official seal, faith might, in ordinary cases, be given in all our courts ; 
who should have all notarial functions adapted to many more purposes 
than at present, and at whose office all municipal business should be 
transacted, and all its documents deposited. Each such district officer 
would communicate directly with a county central officer, and in many 
matters with a metropolitan depot, under the supervision of the Home 
Department.* 

' Without the regular establishment of some such accredited organs 
for the purpose of internal police, and for the transaction and record 
of the civil and a good deal of the legal business of the country, it 
will be very difficult to effect many highly necessary measures of legal 
and municipal reform j and*on the other hand, if a well-connected 
chain of authorities were once established, reform might be effected in 
almost all departments of business of incalculable importance in every 
j)oint of view, but especially in the saving of expense.’ 

He then proceeds to define the duties of a proper officer, for 
the registration and kindred objects. 

‘ Perhaps the Committee will let me hastily notice a few of (he 
matters which would, in my view, properly come within the scope of 
such an officer, premising that moderate fees would (especially in po- 
pulous districts) amply remunerate a respectable man and his necessary 
assistants for performing the duties which might be assigned to him. 
He should have received a competent legal education, and be elected 
by the householders of the district, subject to effectual control some- 
where as to the fitness of the party chosen, and as to his conduct in 
office.' 

\In matters of Police. — First, Such an officer should have the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages : birthsand deaths should 
of course be entered on deposition as to the fact ; and as to marriages/ 
the simplest plan would be to make the attendance of the registering 
officer, or a deputy, necessary at every marriage. For obvious reasons 
of convenience and regularity, he should be surrogate of the bishop 
for the granting of marriage licences. Second, All the operations 
attendant on a census would be naturally transacted at his office, and 
the documents would be there preserved. Third and Fourth, The jury 
lists should be formed there, and the liat of voters forelections. Fifth, 
All notices of a public character would be there exhibited and affixed 
by the officer wherever else circumstances required. Sixth, All rates, 
assessments, and parochial ddcuments would be deposited at his office, 
and the militia-rate, land-tax, and other tax business should be transacted 
there, the officer being (as such) the clerk to be employed in Ae con- 
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duct of the whole. All meetings for such public purposes, and all 
petty sessions of magistrates, should be held at his office, he being 
ex officio the clerk on such occasions j and all depositions and minutes 
of proceedings would be preserved by him for their proper uses. The 
constables of the district should be placed in connexion with the office, 
and under its su|)eiintendence for the purposes of business. Seventh, 
He would be the easy channel of all official correspoeidence on mat- 
ters of police and internal regulation with the central authorities. 
Eighth, He would be authorized to administer oaths and take 
recognizances, &c., in magisterial business. Ninth, The business of 
coroners should be transacted and preserved at the district office. 
Tenth, And the officer should be the deputy of the sheritF for the ex- 
ecution of ull duties in his district.’ 

‘ In maltcrs relating to Property. — First, All deeds, wills, &c., 
executed before such an officer, or his deputy, and attested under his 
seal, should prove themselves prima facie in all courts. Second, All 
deeds to pass the property of married women, should be required to be 
so executed and certified on private examination. Third, All deeds 
intended to be enrolled should be acknowledged before the civil officer. 
Fourth, All certificates of p.arties being alive, &c., for public or legal 
purposes, would emanate from the same quarter. Fifth, Powers of 
attorney for public and legal purposes might be there executed and 
certified. iSixth, Bills, &c., might be there noted and protested. In 
short, this officer should as such be a notary j and notarial functions 
might be inutili more resofted to thaw at present. Seventh, All notices, 
where the parties wish to perpetuate the fact, and to save hazard of 
future proof, might be served through the district officer, his certificate 
of the fact under his office-seal being annexed, and superseding further 
evidence.* 

^ In connexion with tlic Courts of Law. — First, This officer should 
be competent to take all affidavits, &c. in every court. Second, He 
should be commissioner for taking all bails. Third, It might save niuch 
abuse and extortion, if (as deputy of the sherilf) he and his subordinates, 
the constables, &c., received and executed all warrants from the 
sherilf.* 

* Under all the above heads there are no doubt a great many more 
legal functions than now occur to me which such an officer would 
appropriately discharge, and when once established he would furnish 
facilities for tlie adoption of regulations of every description for im- 
proving the administration of justice and police.* 

Nor are the above suggestions mere visionary projects. Mr. 
Taylor’s recommendations are shown by the evidence of Dr. 
Bowrinec on the French institutions in the same particulars, and 
of M. Adolphe Quetelet on the Belgian, to have been put in 
practice in those» countries, to some extent and for a long 
period ; — and furthermore, that they, are continued without coin- 
plaint or objection from any quarter. Mj. Parke’s evidence 
furnishes also some strong instances of the necessity of exer- 
tions to obtain the same sort of good here. 
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It may be added, that the expense now incurred for the 
defective machinery already in use, would be suHicieni for 
all the purposes of the most improved machinery. The work 
now done is^ paid for; but by fees, to officers practically 
irresponsible. The matter of expense would be soon set at 
rest, if the government were required to furnish a return of the 
officers now employed for these sundry purposes, and the fees 
which they are entitled to receive. At present the office of the 
clerk of the peace is the local Registry, and if the statutes are 
enforced, many things should be registered there. But the 
fees of that office are far from being the whole of the fund 
which collected into one hand might be made available to the 
purposes of national Registration. And other advantages might 
De obtained from the concentration. If the total amount were 
as considerable as is supposed, a great reduction could be made 
ill the amount of the fees now granted ; or officers might be 
appointed for more convenient districts, and the whole made 
responsible by being placed under a general superintendence. 

Mr. Taylor’s evidence is of the first importance, inasmuch as 
it bears upon reforms of other institutions, which according to 
the habit of British statesmanship, being taken up separately 
and on their own isolated merits, are likely to fall short of com- 
pleteness. and to lead to the erection of a number of anomalous 
and uncongruous branches clashing with each other, instead of 
a simple system combining the whole. 

Of this character are the proposals for a system of general 
registry of all deeds and muniments, and the proof of wills. It 
might have been conceived that both these objects miglit be 
effected by the same institution; but then that would be to 
travel quite out of the track of present institutions, and too 
much, as the phrase is, would be attempted. The question 
regarding each, is not what, putting out of view present parties, 
would in the abstract be besit, and then ascertaining how far 
present practices may be adapted to the most efficient plan. 
The reverse method is pursued. How can a change be effected 
with the least departure from things as they are, and the most 
striking semblance of good ? Accordingly there must be a 
Prerogative Court to prove wills, and for their custody ; and 
there must be a general Registry for the custody of deeds ; and 
these must be in London, for there have been their prototypes* 

Both these questions are but parts of the general question of 
national registration. If all matters of national interest are 
to be recorded, it is obviously more convenient that this should 
be done by proper officers, for extensive districts, not too large 
to preclude an efficient superintendence and check on the 
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information supplied. That there' should be an officer in the 
metropolis controlling the whole, for uniformity sake, does not 
admit of doubt ; but to him should be transferred only general 
indexes and summaries of the information recorded in the pro- 
vincial offices. Each office or district, being entrusted with a 
limited field of inquiry, would discover its whole extent, and 
the inaccuracies of the first records would be removed as they 
proceeded ; but how could an officer at the head of afiairs have 
such minute inspection of the details of districts, as to be able 
to discover deficiencies, vitiating, perhaps, the entire collection? 
In the case of the population Censuses, immense difficulty 
has been experienced front the incompleteness of details, 
and the inefficiency of subordinate officers under no intermediate 
control. 

The great mistake seems to arise from a misconception of 
the principle of centralization. It is right that the whole should 
be reduced to a summary, as in the* balance sheets in account- 
keeping ; but it is not therefore necessary that all things should 
be done at head-quarters. The details should be worked out in 
the districts where the information is obtained, and the people 
live who are most interested in it. Every publicity should be 
given to the local returns furnished by the local officers, that 
they might "be exposed to instant check in case of falsehood or 
blundering. From the want of a check of this description, the 
public and the legislature have been oftentimes duped by false 
information. The evil, indeed, runs through the whole system 
of returns, for which the country pays so much in printing, and 
by means of which legislators are enabled to prate of facts 
which, are no facts, apparently established by them. 

Again, (be Local Courts, as a part of the system of universal 
government which all enlightened radicals seek to introduce, 
might be made available to registration purposes. Whether*or 
not these proposed courts form a part of the discussion on any 
one of these questions, their aid and subordination to the general 
plan ought to be borne in mind, that the later reforms may not 
be forced into incompleteness on account of their clashing with 
those which have chanced to be treated first. 

Among the lawyers there are two parties on the subject of these 
reforms,— the town and country. The latter oppose the general 
registry, because of its tendency to carry all business to the 
great metropolitan monopolists of legal Justice ; while the former 
are friendly. On the other hand the latter favour local courts, 
which the former oppose. No one 'can be blind to the motives ; 
and the people ought "to derive the same advantage which is 
usually gained from the quarrels of thieves, apd make away with 
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the goods while their enemies rave at each other. The foily of 
the people is in mixing up the real matter in debate, the public 
good, with the professional bye-motives of these parties. AH 
their assertions that the thing is bad for the country, must be 
interpreted as meaning that it is bad for themselves. 

It remains only to be said, that the Dissenters will take a very 
shortsighted course, if they do not take part with the permanent 
interests of the whole people, and make their own practical 
grievances a means and occasion for effectuating national 
reforms in other matters. There has been in some quarters 
a too manifest looking to partial interests, and provided they be 
cared for, an indifference as to the result of the struggles 
of others. Some, and those not a few, have talked of modera- 
tion, and trusted that their reforms would not be considered as 
a party question, or any source of political strife. But what 
measure of good was ever won by other means ? At what time 
in the history of man, has the wrong-doer been overcome, 
without the show of a force that it was not wise or safe 
to resist ? But it seems to be in the nature of man, to hold 
out impunity to other wrongs, as a sort of bribe for the 
surrender of his own. 


Art. XV . — Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China, in 
J8S1, 1832, and 1833, with notices of Siam, Corea, and the 
Loo-vhoo Islands. By Charles Gutzlaff. — London ; Westley and 
Davis. 8 VO. pp. 450. 1834*. 

^HE active, enterprising, and intelligent adventurer who tells 
his own story in this book, is now a Protestant missionary 
in China, and by birth a tiative of Stettin in Prussia. He is 
understood to have been educated by the King of Prussia, and 
intended for the medical profession. Mr. Gutzlaff however, 
in due course, was inspired with a laudable desire of converting 
the heathens of Asia, and having expressed his wish to his 
royal patron, he received from His Majesty a letter of recom- 
mendation to his kinsman the King of Holland. The latter 
forwarded him to Java, where he at once entered with an 
unusual share of zeal, talent, and information, upon his office of 
a missionary. The first of the voyages described was i^rformed 
in a Chinese junk from Bangkok the capital of Siam,to Teen-tsin, 
the port of Pekin the Chinese capital, and lying nearly in the 
fortieth degree of latitude.; The second voyage was performed 
in the ship Amherst, which in 1832 ptbceed^ on a voyage of 
commercial discovery along the northern coast of China. Thts 
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ifi tb© voyage already noticed in a former number of thig journal*. 
The third voyage was performed in the trading ship Sylph, in 
1832-33, and extended from Canton up to Kae-chow, in Chinese 
Tartaiy, in about the forty-first degree of latitude. The 
accounts of the two first voyages are in many respects both 
novel and interesting ; but that of the last, is only a meagre 
outline, owing, it may be presumed, to the commercial adven- 
turers having interdicted the worthy missionary from publishing 
to the world the trading results of the voyage, which appears 
to have been tuccessful. 

■Mr. Gutzlaff' had resided in Siam for three years; but the 
accounts wliich he gives of this country, as well as of Laos, 
Camboja, Cochin-China, and Tonquin, all derived from hearsay, 
are neither new nor ample, nor very interesting. The same 
may be said of the very poor countries of Corea and the 
Loo-choo islands, which were visited in the voyage of the 
Amherst. The following sketch will therefore be limited to the 
information which the book supplies respecting the great, the 
very tolerably civilized, and now the highly important empire of 
China. In the former number of this journal already alluded to, 
China was described as containing 3(il millions of inhabitants, 
which for an area of 1,400,000 square miles gives only 234 
inhabitants per mile, which is twenty-four per mile less than 
that of Ireland. Of this vast population, above 196 millions 
belong to the seven maritime provinces ; and here where the^ 
population is much denser than that of the average, there are 
about 400 to the square mile. The notion that the population 
of China has long been stationary, seems to be an error. In 
1762, by acensus taken, it appears to have been only 198,214,553; 
in 1792, it had increased to 307,467,200 ; and in 1812, it had 
risen to 361,693,879 ; * the increase ifi the first period of thirty 
years was fifty-five per cent, and in the next period of twenty 
years it was eighteen per cent ; while the whole increase in the 
period of half a centui v which elapsed between the first and the 
last census, was eighty-two per cent. This is by no means 
comparabk to the increase which appears to have taken place in 
the population of Ireland in similar periods. Between 1812 and 
1831, the increaT?e there was more than thirty per cent; and 
Ireland is here referred to more especially, because in reference 
to the great numbers of the people, — no high compliment either 
to Ireland or ta China,— it is that which of all the countries in 
the world perhaps bears the nearest resemblance to the Celestial 
empire. 

* \»stu»ins.ter Kevieiv No. XXXIX for Jiu). 1834, Article *- Voyn^e qf 
Awhem.* ^ 9 / 
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The statements given by Mr. Gntzlaff respeoting the 
of the Chinese, tend to cgrroborate the populouauess ^ tbu8 
ascribed to China. In his account of Chaou-chow-foo, one of the; 
ten great divisions into which the province of Canton is divided, 
he has the follo\ving observations, made in the voyage wh^ch he 

performed in the Chinese junk. — 

• 

' As soon as the first promontory of the Chinese continent was in 
sight, the captain was prompt and liberal in making sacrifices, and 
the sailors were not backward in feasting upon them. Great numbei*s 
of boats appeared in all directions, and made the sce^^e very lively. 
...This district is extensive, and closely peopled. Tlie inhabitants occupy 
every portion of it ; and must amount, at a moderate calcu,\atiou, 
to three or four millions.. ..The people arc, in general, mean, un- 
cleanly, avaricious, but affable and fond of stranger s. Necessity urges 
I hem to leave their native soil, and more than five thousand of them 
go every year to the various settlements of the In(fian Archipelago, to 
Cochin-C^hina, and to Hainan, or gain tlrctr livelihood as saik)rs.... 
Rice being very cheap in Siam, every sailor had provideil a bag or two, 
as a present to his family. In fact, the chief thing they wish and 
work for, is rice ; their domestic accounts ar^ regulated by the quantity 
of rice consumed ; their meals according to the number of bowls of it 
boiled j and their exertions, according to the quantity wanted. Every, 
substitute for this delicious food is considered meagre, and indicative 
of the greatest wretchedness. When they cannot obtain* a sufficient 
quantity to satisfy their , appetites, they supply the deficiency of rice 
with an equal weight of water. Inquiring whether the Western 
barbarians eat rice, and finding me slow to give'them an answer, they 
exclaimed } O, the sterile regions of barbarians, which produce 
not the necessaries of life I Strange that the inhabitants have not long 
ago died of hunger!” T endeavoured to show them that we had 
suhstitute.s for rice, which were equal, if uot superior to it. But all* 
to no purpose ; and they still maintained, that it is only rRCy* which can 
properly sustain the life of a human being.’ — p.Sfi. 

This however, it ought to be observed, is by far the mofe^ 
populous district of the proviirce to which it belongs. 

In describing the country in the neighbourhood of Fiih-chow 
iu the province of Fuh-keen, one of the finest cities in China, he 
has the following observations. — 

' At the close of our daily business, which generally lasted eight or 
ten hours, we oftcu traversed the extensive rice fields. people 
have shown much ingenuity in laying out these iielfls. To satisfy 
immediate want, seems to be the ob.jpct of the Chinese peasant. 
Instead of cultivating grain, and a variety of ‘veget^lea equally 
nutritious, he is satisfied to' plant the rice, and sekjdin cultiyatea 
vegetables to any extent. Everjr eprner is planted with rice, and, ift 
the cold season, with wheat, for they have Jiere^two crops a-y«ftr. 
Their ilaUy food, with mm\y wiy is with 
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vegetables as a relish. Meats seldom fall to the lot of the common 
people^ except on holidays, and even the higher ranks consume meat 
more sparingly than the common people in Europe or America. No 
Chinese in the southern provinces, will admit that he has made a meal, 
unless he has eaten a sufficient quantity of rice. Even at their grand 
festivals, where a great variety of dishes is prepared, they end with rice. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they undervalue all other vegetable 
diets, and bestow so much pains to supply each member of their 
families with n sufficiency of rice.* — p. 228. 

It may be remarked in passing, that the European 
prejudices of the author are here pretty nearly as striking 
as the Asiatic ones of the Chinese. Grain according to 
him, means, it may be presumed, only wheat, barley, oats and 
rye ; but rice is a grain or corn as well as any of these, and 
within thirty degrees of the equator throughout all Asia it takes 
the place of wheat, or is the most valuable corn which is 
cultivated. ‘ No Chinese/ says the author, ' in the southern 
provinces, will admit that he has made a meal unless he has 
eaten a sufficient quantity of rice.^ This is about the same kind 
of truism as it would be to say, that no Prussian or Englishman 
will admit that he has made a good meal unless he has eaten 
a sufficient quantity of rye or wheaten bread. 

The three southern provinces of Canton, Fuh-keen, and Che- 
keang, constitute a bold mountainous country, much varied by hill 
and dale, and, as will be shown by and by from some extracts 
from Mr. Gutzlaff's book, in many parts highly picturesque 
and beautiful. The next province north of them, Keang-nan, 
the greatest and most populous in China, is of a very opposite 
character, and so to a considerable degree is that of its popula- 
tion. It contains the debonchements of the two great rivers 
which nearly traverse the whole empire from west to east, and is 
a flat, fertile, alluvial country. 

^^The aspect of the country/ says the author, * here differs widely 
from Che-keang; all is one fertile flat, not much above the level of the 
sea, well cultivated, without the least hill. The ravages occasioned 
by inundations are here very great, since no banks, made of this loamy 
soil, can resist the swollen river. In such low ground one would 
expect many meadows, but even the name of theqa is unknown. The 
Chinese have taken proper care to drain these marshy grounds of 
water, and to render them^ w^ll adapted to the culture of rice, which 
requires alow and' moist soil. They do. not prize milk and butter, 
nor do they like to rear cattle for l^laughter j hence they would derive 
no advantage from meadows. But to ^ocure the immediate necessary 
of Kfe, rice, as well as^fo* furnish their tribute of grain to the ca|)ital, 
which in this province is very considerable, all their energy is directed 
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to raise annually two crops of grain from this fertile soil, one ofrice 
and another of wheat.* 

' We visited some houses which are very spacious, serving at 
the same time for granaries and dwellings. The natives are diminu- 
tive in size, and very dirty in their persons, as well as in their houses. 
'J'hey shewed vcjry little curiosity or alarm at seeing us come suddenly 
upon them. While walking through the luxuriant iields, then covered 
with a ripe crop of wheat, we saw everywhere the peoj)le busy gather- 
ing in their rich liarvest. As far as the eye could reach over tins ex- 
tensive plain, there was no spot bare of cultivation, or of exuberant 
vegetation. The dwellings were built in small clusters j the inlui- 
bitants possessed just so much land as would maintain their families j 
these hamlets were very numerous.* — p. 27S. 

The same part of the country is again described thus. — 

' In the evening we went to the opposite side of the river to visit 
some of the hamlets, scattered every where over this alluvial soil. The 
cottages are generally built among a cluster of trees, and would be 
very pleasant, if care were taken to keep them clean. But even the 
smell of the exhalations from the environs, is so olfensive that one 
scarcely dares to enter. .A.11 the fields yield very good crops, but the 
number of the inhabitants is suflicient to consume their most abundant 
harvests.* — p. 307. 

The character of the country and of the peo])le, a*nd tlie con- 
dition of the latter, differ materially in tlic northern from what 
they are in the southern provinces, and are all of them much 
inferior. 

' The entrance of the Pei-ho,’ says Mr. Cintzlaff describing the 
metropolitan province in a portion of it not 100 miles from the capital, 

* presents nothing but scenes of wretchedness ] and the whole adjacent 
country seemed to be as dreary as a desert. While the sontiiern winds 
blow, the coast is often o\erflowed to a coiisidcrahlo extent j and the 
country more inland affords very little to attract attention, being 
diversified only by stacks of salt, and by numerous tumuli which 
mark the abodes of the dead.’ 

‘ Most of the inhabitants, who reside near the shore, arc poor 
fishermen ; their food consists, almost exclusively, of Barbadoes 
millet*, boiled like rice, and mixed with water in various proportions, 
according to the circumstances of the individuals 3 — if they arc rich, 
the c|uanttty of water is small; if poor, as is usually the case," 
the quantity is large. Thoy eat with astonishing rhpidity, cram- 
ming their mouths full of millet and vegetacf^les, if they are fortunate 
enough to obtain any of the latter. A&st of the. inhabitants live in 
this way ; and only a few persons who are wealthy, and the settlers 
from Kcjibgnan, Fuh-keen, aiul Canton provinces, enjoy the luxury of 
rice. In a district so sterile as this, the poty inhabitants labour hard 


* Holcus Sorghum. — Reviewer. 

V o L . X X I . — Westminster Rem^v. • q 
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and to little purpose, in trying to obtain from the productions of the 
soil the .means of snl)sistenre.’ 

‘ 1'lie village of 1\'i-koo, near which we anchored, is a fair 
specimen of the architecture along the haidcs of the I’ei-ho ; and 
it is only on the banks of the river, tlnouglfout these dreary 
regions, that the people fix their dwellings. Tihe houses are 
generally low and scjuare, with high walls towards the streets ; they 
are well adapted to keep out the piercing cold of winter, but are 
constructed with little regard to convenience, 'fhe houses of all the 
inhabitants, hovve\er rich, are built of mud, excepting only those 
of (he mandarins, which are of l)rick. I’hc hovels of the poor have 
hut OIK; room, which is, at tiu‘ same time, their dormitory, kitclieii, 
and parlour. In these mean al)odes, which, to keep them warm, are 
st(>|)j)cd up at all points, tlic people pass the drc^ary.days of winter; and 
often with no olh<*r ])r/)spcct tiian that of starving. Their chief 
enjoyrueut is the pipe. Rich individuals, to relieve the pressing wants 
of the populiicc, sometimes give them small ejuantities of warm 
millet ; and the emperor, to pioteet them againt the inclemency of 
the season, com|]assi<mately hostowes on them a few jackets. I had 
much eonversatioii with these people, who seemed to be rude but 
bardy, poor l)ut eheeiful, aiidlively but (piiirrclsome. The number of 
tlu'se wietehed Ix'iugs is very great, and many, it is said, |)erish an- 
nually by the cold of winter. Oil aeeount of this overflowing popula- 
tion, wages are low, and provisions dear; most of the articles for do- 
mestic eonsum])ti<)n are lironght from other distri<‘ts jind provinces ; 
hence many of the uec ossaries of life, even such as fuel, are sold at an 
enormous price. It is !nip])y for this barren region that it is situated 
in the vicinity of tlu' capital ; and that large (juanlitics of silver, the 
chief article of e\|)oi taiion, are constantly flowing thither from the 
other parts of the emjiiro.’ — p. 1 1 5. 

'I’liore appears some deficiency in the political economy of 
tile missionary; it is a little ii Cantique, 1'lie ' ai tides for do- 
mestic. consumption which arc biouglit from other districts and 
provinces,’- -for what are they brought in return? The ‘large 
quantities ol'sdver’ whicli so foitunately are constantly flowing 
from the other parts of the empire,’ — wherefore do they flow ? 
Nobody in this countiy hut a Tory, will believe this Itlkes place 
gratis. The peojile mu.st therefore of necessity have large 
quantities of somcfhiiig ; and they that have llniti and are 
allowed by their mandarins to exchange it, are not necessarily 
poor. 

Kven in point of physfcal appearance, there seems to be a 
considerable difl'eience between the inhabitants of the southern 
and northern provinces. The autlK)r, in reference to the people 
of the district of Teei^-tsiir, make's the following observations 
on this subject.—'* 

‘ The features of the inhabitantf of this district more resemble the 
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European than those of any Asiatics I have hitlierto seen. 'I'he eye 
had less of the depressed curve in the interior an^le than what is com- 
mon, and so charaetoristie, in a Chinese eomitenanio. Ainl, a^ ihe 
eoiintenaiiee is oflen the index of the heart, St) tlie ehar.n ier of tliese 
people is more congenial to the European, than is th;H, of the inhaliitants 
of the soutliorii provinces. I'hey are not void of eoura^e ; th()n|;h 
they arc too f^iovellint;’ to undertake anythin^' arduous or nohle, :ind 
too narrow-minded to evtentl their views hev)nd their own province 
and the opposite kini;(l()m of (>’rnea. 'I'liey are neat in their dross; 
the furs which they wear are costly ; (heir food is simple ; and they 
are polite in their manners. The females are fair, and tidy in their 
appearance, — enjoy |»erfect liberty, and walk abroad as they please.’ 

p. I.S7. 

The tlitFerence of soil and climate indet'd. Ixdvvi'en the 
northern and southern provinces, independently altooether of 
political causes, are siilHcient to produce a material (lill’erfmce 
in the ])hysical and moral character of tlie people. The 
southern provinces have jienerally a mild or a warm climate, but 
the winter cold of the northern seems to be intense, and far 
beyond what is experienced in ihe corresponding latitude of 
Europe. 

' The Oth of Novemher [ISPd],’ says Mr. (iut/lalT, when he was in 
about the 4<()th degree of latitude, * wasavery pleasant day j hni during 
the night the wind changed and a strong northerly breeze hegjin lo blow. 
In a few hours the rivers and creeks were frozen up. Tlie cold was 
so piercing, that I was obliged to take the most active exen.ise, in 
order to keep myself warm; uhile the ( Iuik’sc around me, eovereil 
with rags and furs, laydouiiand kept themselves ((uiet. ’ — p. I 17. 

On the 17lh of tlie .same month, and when as low as the 37tli 
degioe of latitude, theie was a tall of snow. 4’his has rt‘ferene(i 
lo the voyage |)ei formed m the junk ; hut the cold exjierience.d on 
that occasion was nothing in (mmpanson with what was felt in 
the voyage of the Sylph in tjie same latitude, in the end of No- 
vember and beginning of December, 'flie ship struck on a 
sand-bank, and was in imminent peiil of being wrecked. 

* The next morning [November 2J)th, ^ays Mr. (iutzlair, 

'a fierce north wind blew fiom the ice-fields of Kamtchatka down the 
hay ; the water decreased, the ship fell over on her beam-ends, and 
all our Lascars were disabled by cold from doing any \u)ik. ’ 

'After having failed in all our efforts to get her off, a party of 
volunteers was made up, and departed ff)r Kae-chow to procme assist- 
ance from the mandarins. TIk? land was in(»rc than twenty-hve miles 
distant, the coUl was most we had tliirteeii helpless 

Lascars in the boat. Entirelwoveied wilhjce, we arrived at. a head- 
land and were rer’eived mo*-! hiimanelv l>y*soiue li^hermen and a 
priest, hut found nt> men y before (lie mamlarins. One of the Lasr-ais 
was frozen to death, the otlters were ou the verge of eternity.’ — p. 

• g 2 
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The ship happily got off the bank and when Mr. Gutzlaflfand 
his companions returned they found her ‘ coated inside as well 
as outside with solid ice.* The contrast exhibited here be- 
tween the puny natives of India and the robust inhabitants of 
Southern China is very remarkable. The latter suffer no more 
from the cold than Europeans would do under the same circum- 
stances, while the Indians are either destroyed or rendered 
wholly useless by it. 

llie extensive emigration which takes place in China, is 
satisfactory proof that the population is pressing hard on the 
means of subsistence. It takes place however, only where the 
character of the people is most enterprising. The provinces of 
Canton, Fuh-keen, and Shan-tung, are the chief seats of it. Mr. 
Gutzlaff has some ej^ceedingly interesting passages in reference 
to it. Speaking of the country near the celebrated emporium 
of Amoy, he observes ; — 

‘ The whole adjacent country being sterile, forced the inhabitants 
to seek some means of subsistence. Endowed with an enterprising 
spirit and unwearied in the ])ursuit of gain, they visited all parts of the 
Chinese empire, gradually became hold sailors, and settled as merchants 
all along the coast. Thus they colonized Formosa, which from that 
period to this* has been their granary 5 visited and settled in the Indian 
Archipelago, Cochin-China, and Siam. A population constantly over- 
flowing demanded constant resources for their subsistence, and this 
they found in colonization. This they have promoted alL along the 
coast of China up to Mantchou Tartary. As soon as the colonists 
amass sufficient money they return home, which tliey leave again when 
nil is spent.’ 

‘ This constant emigration of the male part of the people contri- 
butes very much to the destruction of domestic happiness. It is a 
general custom among them to drown a large proportion of the new- 
born female children. This unnatural custom is so common among 
them, that it is perpetrated without any feeling, and even in a laugh- 
ing mood; and to ask a man of any distinction whether he has daugh- 
ters, is a iiiiirk of great rudeness. Neither the government nor the 
moral sayings of their sages luave put a stop to this nefarious custom. 
The father has authority over the lives of his children, and disposes of 
them according to his pleasure. The boys enjoy the greater share of 
paternal affection. Their birth is considered one of the greatest and 
most fortunate events in a family. They are cherished and indulged 
to a high degree ; and if the ^father dies, the son assumes a certain 
authority over his mother. There is also carried on a regular traffic 
in females. These facts are as revolting to liumanity as disgusting to 
detail.’ — p. 173. 

The emigration from Shan-tung is alluded to as follows.— 

' Tlie houses are built of granite, and covered with sea-weed : the 
people seemed very poor, and indeed poverty reigns all over Shan-tung 
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province. They are stronger, and apparently much more licalthy than 
the inhabitants of the southern provinces ; but the females, on the con- 
trary, look pale and languid. Nothing can exceed the clownishness of 
these natives, who, though born in the land of Confucius, the great 
author of ceremonies, are regardless even of the common rules of 
decorum. The odour of garlic which proceeds from them kee[)s every 
stranger at a distance, and is often quite intolerable. But they are 
more honest fhan their southern countrymen j and, if well trained, 
would make good soldiers ; for of all the Chinese which 1 have seen, 
they are the bravest. Necessity obliges them to seek the hospitable 
shores of Mantchou Tartary, where they find plenty of work and 
various means of subsistence. Thither they have lately flocked in 
great numbers, and formed very large colonies, which greatly contribute 
to the prosperity of both countries.’ — p. 311. 

The character, employments, and mode of transporting the 
colonists, are thus described.— 

' All the districts belonging to Fuh-chow-Foo, to which Ting-hnc 
likewise appertains, send forth a great number of colonists, who spare 
neither danger or toil to gain a scanty livelihood in their foreign homes. 
A part of their hard earnings is annually remitted to their kindred who 
are left in their native land ; and it is astonishing to sec what hardshi])s 
they will suffer, to procure and send home this pittance. A man of 
tried honesty is np))ointe(l to collect the individual subscriptions of the 
emigrants, who also engages to go home with them, and there make 
an equitable distribution to the donees. The subscriptions are regularly 
noted down, and a certain per-centage paid to this commissioner. 
Before he goes on board, a banquet is given by the subscribers, and 
then he embarks with all the wishes which human voices can utter, for 
his prosperous passage. On arriving at his native shores, he is wel- 
comed by all those who are anxiously waiting for this supply. The 
amount of these remittances is often large, and there are instances where 
junks have taken on board more than sixty thousand dollars for this 
purpose. Notwithstanding the great precaution taken to find a proper 
man for so important a trust, it often liappens that he runs away with 
the money entrusted to him, and the poor families, whose sole depend- 
ence it was, are reduced to starvation. Good faith is surely not a 
virtue of which the Chinese can generally boast, though there are 
honourable individual exceptions; at the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that their affection towards their kindred is very strong ; 
neither time nor distance can withdraw their attention from the beloved 
objects they have left behind in their native land. If an emigrant can 
send but a dollar he will send it ; he will himself fast in order to save 
it ; indeed, he will never send home a letter unless accompanied with 
some present ; he will rather entirely cease writing than send nothing 
more substantial than |)apcr. There* are also swindlers among the 
colonists, who, on their arrival from China, engage in extensive mer- 
cantile speculations, and hating acquired credit, and got much pro- 
perty in their hands^ either run away, or abide the consequencea in a 
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^ The condition of the emigrants in general, on their arrival in 
a foreign coiintiy, is nm^t misoraljle, without clothing, or money for 
one day ’to subsistence. Sometiines they have not money enough to pay 
their passage from home (six or twelve dollars,) and they becont^ 
bondmen to anybody who pa^s this sum for them, or fall a prey to 
extortioners, who claim th:*ir services for more than a year. The 
jindcs which transport them in great numbers, remind one of an 
African shiver. Tlie deck is tilled with them, and Vhere the poor 
wretches are exposed to the inclemency of the weather and witliout 
any shelter, for the cargo tills the junk below. Their food consists of 
dry rice and an allowance of water; hut when the passages are very 
long, there is often a want of both, and nrany of them actually starve 
to death. As soon as they arrive, they fall with a ravenous ajrpetite 
upon the fruils of India, and many die by dysentery and fever. I’he 
climate also has often an enervaliiig etfect upon them ; but they very 
soon recover from it, atnl resume their industrious habits.' — p. 16.5. 

The juuks transporting theemiorants reniintletl Mr. Giitzlaft'of 
an Atrican slaver; but this couvey.s rather an exaggerated view 
ol the discomfort to wlucli the emigrants are subjected. "I’bey 
mucb^nioie nearly resemble the vessels that transport Irish 
emigrants to Aineiica; and if it be considered that tne voyage 
is always shelter, that it is commonly performed with u fair 
wind, that the climate is warm and congenial, and that there 
are neither vvouicn, boys, nor childieii among the emigrants, the 
Cliiue.se probably suffer lej:js misery than the Irish. Tlie 
Chinese emigrations are of a very ])eculiar character. No 
vvonieii ever emigrate ; and among the males it is very rare that 
there is any one under twenty years of age. Then the whole 
consi.st of the iaI)ourmg class of society, for no capitalist ever 
emigrates, unless umler this head is included the rare occur- 
rence of a few wealthy individuals who have formed their per- 
manent domicile abroad and are returning to it from a tem- 
porary visit to their relatives in China. A single junk has been 
known to convey 1200 emigrants, and from 500 to 900 are not 
iinfrequeid. All those who quit Chiiia, do it with an intention 
of rctnrmng ; but from one cause or another, not one in u 
hundred ever does so. 

The author has furnislted materials for giving a fair estimate 
of the character of the Chinese government. Its results prove 
that it i.s, on the whole, by far the best Asiatic government in 
Asia. It is better than any of the Mohammedan despotisms ; it 
is better than any government- which the Hjndus ever possessed ; 
and it is immeasurably preferable to the Theocracies of the 
Ibrmans, Siamese, and other Ilindu-Cliuiese nations. The 
absence of a powerful and influential pvit‘sllH)od, and the absence 
of a hereditary and privileged aristocracy, as well as of petty 
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principalities with delegated and heiedilaiy authority, may be 
stated as among the leading causes which have conduced to 
produce the prosperity of the Chinese empire as we see it. The 
civilization of China is of very old standing, and may be con- 
sideied as the creature of some forty centuries. It is probable 
that it never attained so great an height as at the present 
moment. Wfth the exception of a few pvirtial insui leclioiis, the 
country has enjoyed freedom from foreiginnvasions, and internal 
peace, foi a full century and a half. A vast increase has taken 
place in the cultivation and population. Emigration is carried 
to a greater extent than ever it was before; and the foieign 
trade, more important to China than the Chinese are willing to 
allow, or than is generally believed, is at the present moment 
carried to an extent quite unprecedented in all former periods 
of Chinese history. If [) roofs of the superiority of the govern- 
ment of the Chinese to that of other Asiatics ho requiied, they 
are at once exlnhited in the greater industry and ingenuity of 
the people, their greater advances in the common mid useful 
arts, and in wealth; results which could only have been pro- 
duced by institutions-competent to give a fair share of seciinly 
to life and property. Jhit there are many drawbacks against 
this picture of the results of the Chinese administration. 
The rigid discipline of the Chinese institutions, while it is com- 
[lelent to secure life and property, has broken the coinage of 
the people, rendered the upper classes corrupt, mendacious, 
and cowardly beyond precedent ; the lower classes generally 
timid and slavish ; and ail classes gross and sensual beyond 
tlie example of other nations. To tliis j)robably it may be 
ascribed, that the Chinese are of all nations the least imagin- 
ative. Their literature, if we except their chronology and 
statistics, which are respectable, is contemptible. Theii poetry 
is below the rank of what would serve for the piifling adver- 
tisement of an linropean newspaper. Their painting and 
sculpture do not belong to Ihe line, but to the very coarsest of 
arts. Both of them would disgrace a sign- post. Such, in 
works of imagination, is the condition of a people who are skilful 
agriculturists, tolerable gardeners, acute merchants, who grow 
and manufai^ture the only good tea in the world, who make 
good porcelain, and manufacture good silks, and who did so fpr 
several thousand years before the arts were known to European 
nations, and who were in full pocsession of tlie arts of fabri- 
cating paper and of printing, for many generations before they 
were invented in EuFope.,.. 

The government of Chiria, as is pretty well known, is what is 
called patriarchal. But it is patriarcbal*on tlie largest scale of 
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which there is any record, for the family consists of between 
three and four hundred millions of inmates. China may be con- 
sidered as a huge school-house, the master having the birch con- 
stantly in his hand, frequently using it, and delegating his autho- 
rity to a couple of millions of ushers, who are equally liberal in 
its application. But the rod, although the chief, is not the only 
instrument of government. There is the cangue or wooden 
ruff, a kind of portable stocks or pillory, very convenient to 
the executors or the law but exceedingly inconvenient to the 
wearer, who can neither sleep nor lie down for it. Then there 
is imprisonment in cages ; lurthermore decapitation, not how- 
ever very frequent ; and in extreme cases there is crucifixion, 
or as it is technically called, the death by painful and slow 
means. Then finally, there is extortion, fining, confiscation, 
and banishment to Tartary, chiefly inflicted as a punishment 
on the natives of the warm regions of the south. 

The grand panacea however, after all, is the rod. The 
general application of this vigorous instrument of administra- 
tion, is by no means confined to China, but embraces without 
exception every country of the East, from Japan to Bengal, 
including about 500,000,000 of people, or more than half the 
human race. There the rod, under its various appellations of 
bamboo, cane, cudgel, or birch, is actively at work from morn- 
ing till night, and afterwards from night till morning. The Grand 
Patriarch canes his first minister; the Prime Minister canes 
the Secretary of State ; the Secretaries of State admonish Lords 
of the Treasury by belabouring their backs ; these enforce 
their orders to the First Lord of the Admiralty by applying 
what is equal to a cat-o’-nine-tails. Generals cane field- 
officers, and field-officers the captains and subalterns. Of 
course the common soldiers of the Celestial army are caned 
ad libitum by everybody. Then husbands cane their* wives, 
and wives cane their children. In short, the Chinese and their 
neighbours may be truly described as well-flogged nations. In 
Mr. Gutzlaff ’s voyages the illustrations of the application of the 
bamboo are very frequent, — so frequent indeed, that the traveller 
seems not to have had time to particularize them, in so far as the 
Chinese themselves are concerned. In Corea however, he gives 
a sample. — 

‘ Meanwhile the two mandarins, one of the military class, whose 
surname was Kin, and the other of the literary class, surnamed 
Le, both made their appearance, sitting oh an open sedan chair, car- 
ried by four men. They immediately ordered that the sentinel sta- 
tioned at the lanes, who had' suffered us to proceed so far, should bo 
punished. The poor fellow threw himself down upon the ground, be- 
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fore the chair, and awaited his punishment, which was to be inflicted 
by blows, with an instrument similar to an oar. At this critical mo- 
ment, we interceded, and told the mandarins, that if this innoccot mttn 
was punished on account of us, wc should immediately withdraw. 
Such an interposition had the desired effect, and the soldiers desisted 
from inflicting the punishment. The spectators were delighted with 
this act of hun^anity, and we were now going to transact our business. 
But the mandarins ordered that a shed should be set up on the beach, 
and mats spread on the sand, for us to sit upon, whilst our hosts had 
seated themselves on tiger skins. Wc very soon explained to them 
that such incivility, in not permitting us to enter a house to settle 
public affairs, quite surprised us; and that, if our letters and presents 
could not be respectfully received, we were ready to withdraw. This 
had the desired effect. They sent one of their creatures to an empty 
house, and finally introduced us to the outside of one, where we 
squatted down upon the ‘‘ sloping place.*' Before we entered, a poor 
fellow was seized, laid prostrate before the mandarins, and received two 
strokes over his thighs, under the pretence of improper behaviour in 
public business, but, in reality, to impress us with due awe of mandarin 
authority.*-— p. 334. 

A little flagellation seems to be a necessary prelude to the 
commencement of all important business among the Chinese. 
To do them justice, the punishment is always inflicted with due 
regularity and discretion. The party flagellated laid, or lays 
himself, or herself, firm on the ground, and the blows are 
inflicted in this position on the fleshiest part of the human 
body, without regard to age or sex. 

The corruption of the Chinese officers is matter of old fame 
and notoriety. Hourly proofe of it are exhibited in every 
branch of the administration. The foreign trade is a capital 
example. Opium is at the present moment smuggled into the 
country to the annual value of three millions and a half sterling, 
and the^onsumption of this article is advancing yearly with an 
extraordinary rapidity ; aljhough the use of the drug is in 
contravention of the laws of the empire, — although annual 
edicts are issued against it, — and although within the last two 
years the Emperor lost his son and heir by the excessive use 
of the drug, and consequently felt himself sore, angry, and 
insulted by this contraband trade. The trade owes its existence 
no doubt m a good measure, to the extreme cowardice of the 
naval and flscal establishments of the government ; but far more 
to the corruption of the public officers, who are known to share 
regularly and largely in thfe profits of the smugglers. The joint 
export and import trade of^European nations with China, cannot 
at present be estimated at a lower vadue than twelve millions 
sterling per annum. The imperial revenue derived from this 
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great trade does not exceed 300,000/. per annum. Every ship, 
as IS known, pays ii tonnage duty, and a specific present, with- 
out regard to her but then. Now these two items alone united, 
ought to yield to the imperial treasury yearly, upon the total 
foreign tonnage, about !(X),000/., or one-third of the whole 
amount. But besides tliis, there are duties of import and of 
export upon almost every article, very considerable, but the 
rates of which it has been found impossible to determine, owing 
to the complexity of the system, evidently adopted or perse- 
vered in for the purpose of covering extortion, fraud, and mal- 
versation. Upon most articles of import it does not appear to 
amount to less than twenty per cent. Were the trade therefore 
in all its blanches legal, and the duties faithfully accounted 
for, the duties on imports alone ought to afford to the pul)lic 
treasury 1,200,000/. The duties on exports do not appear to be 
less than ten per cent. Tliis ought to yield 600,000/.; and the 
whole revenue, tlu'refoie, including the 100,000/. for tonnage, 
&c. ought to border upon two millions per annum ; but as it is 
only 300,000/., it is clear that through malversation and conni- 
vance at smuggling, there is received by the public officers, 
independent of innumerable and heavy fees, at least a million 
and a half sterling, 'flic public offices of Canton are conse- 
quently the best paid in the Empire, and are in high request at 
the Court of Pekin ; and the emoluments of the Governor and 
Intendant of the Port are so great, that few are allowed to 
continue in this situation above two or three years. 

The low pay of tlie inferior officers of the Chinese government 
seems, of itself, to he a sulficieut provocation to extortion and 
peculation ; but in the state of morals in China, and in the ab- 
sence of all public o|)inion, it is not likely that any amount of 
salary, however large, would insure purity in the administration 
of the laws. Some of the higher officers of the statQ. are not 
inadequately rewarded by fixed salaries ; of wliich the following 
are examples,— 

of. 

The governor of IV’teheloc • • • • • • 4',800 

The treasurer of ditto .. .. .. 

The governor of the province of Kcang-soo , . 7,200 

'fhe superintendcMit of the rivers of Keang-naii • . 2,100 
The superintendent of transport on the grand canal 2,800 
The governor of Fuh-keeii • . . • . . ,5,400 

The cliancellor of Full-keen .. ' .. 1,200 

The general commanding the garri^n of the city 

of Fuh-chow . •» . . • • • • 480 

The lieutenant-governor of Che-keang • # 3,000 
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The governor of Canton . • . , . » 4*^500 

The lieutenant-governor of ditto . , . , 3,900 * 

Th§ eilicei's of the different provinces appear to be paid in 
proportion to tlie population of each. Some of the great pro- 
vinces are, for the purposes of administration, divided into two ; 
while two small provinces are commonly united under one local 
administratioi^ Upon the whole, the Chinese salaries, although 
lespectable, are not for magnitude comparable to those of the 
Knglish. Thus, the Chancellor of Great Britain, with fourteen 
millions of inhabitants, has a salary of 15,000/. per annum ; 
whereas the Chaucellor of the imperial province of Pelchelee, 
with double the number of people, has only 1200/, or less than 
one month’s salary of the British Chancellor; and not a woid 
is said in China about retiring pensions, all being too happy to 
be allowed to ipnt office with their heads on their shoulders. 

The government of China is, in theory, paternal and pro- 
tective. When the country is visited by public calamities, such 
as scarcities, famines, and insurrections, the Fauperor assumes 
the whole blame to hunself; he acknowledges that he has not 
been sufliciently vigilant in the discharge of his public duties, 
or attentive in the performance of his devotions, and he pro- 
mises amendment fur the future ; he distributes titles and 
rewards merit, and condescends to the most niiuute scrutiny 
into the private affairs of his people. All this while, however, 
he and his officers go on in the usual course, fleecing liis peo- 
])le, deterred only from pushing matters to the last extremity 
by the terror of insuirection. 

' In one of the houses,’ siiys Mr. Gulzlaff when lie is giving the 
narrative of a visit to the coast of Keang-nan, ‘ we saw stuck up a 
yellow paper given by the emperor, in token ot his great respect 
towards an aged pair, who had lived a hundred years. This paper, 
with a large present, had been granted upon the representation of the 
local magistrate, who highly extolled this faithful pair. In reading the 
excellent sentiments contained in the j)a[>er, one could not avoid 
thinking that paternal government does ically exist in theory, am! 
that an occasional show is made in practice. I have often made these 
remarks to the natives, and exhorted them to value a national govejrn- 
ment founded on such amiable principles. 'i'hey always laughed 
heartily at these remarks, and ascribed them eitlier to my ignorance 
or egregious stupidity. Our rulers,” say they, “ want money, and 
care little about the means by which it is obtained. If you know this, 
von know the principlCvS and practice qf our government.” — ]). 280. 

'The missionary, for any novelty, might have been in the 
home dominions of the ' Defender of the Faith.’ 


* Companion to the Chinese Kaleudar. 
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The Chinese army is wonderful for its numbers, but far more 
wonderful for its pusillanimity and inefficiency. The men are 
badly paid, and worse armed, — some with bad matchlocks, some 
with spears, and some with bows and arrows. It is, however, 
regularly a standing* army, composed of conscripts drawn from 
the mass of the people, and in its higher departments at least, 
officered by Tartars, wliose courage seems at present to be pretty 
nearly on a level with that of the Chinese themselves. The 
fortresses are unskilfully constructed, and allowed to crumble to 
pieces. The artillery is miserable. It may be suspected that 
the military force employed on the northern frontier is somewhat 
braver and more efficient than that which has been generally 

E resented to Europeans in the southern provinces. This may 
e collected to be the case, from the distant conquests achieved 
by the Chinese of late years over the Mohammedan Tartars of 
Kasghar and Turkistan,and over the people of Tibet, until their 
frontier has almost touched that of the British provinces in 
Bengal ; as well as from their capacity of maintaining authority 
over the Mantchou tribes. Yet after all, this may be much 
more owing to the superior resources of the Chinese which 
enable them to maintain a superior army in the field, and of 
bribery and other forms of skilful management, than to discipline 
and braveryv Mr. Gutzlaft’ in his account of the great com- 
mercial emporium of Shang-hae, gives a vivid picture of the 
condition of the military force in China. — 

* We visited,’ he says, ^ the fort on the left side, and saw the 
internal economy of the defences of the country. It was a very mas- 
sive-structure, and they liJid done their best to arrange the batteries ^ 
yet the most despicable force could take it, for they have no skill in 
fortification, but place their whole reliance on the thickness of the 
ramparts and walls. With the slightest inspection we perceived that 
both the forts were constructed after the European model, which they 
had probably received from the Jesuits. Though the river is here 
more than two miles broad, these forts might command it if the 
cannon curried to any considerable distance. But the powder is 
very bad, the guns are ill served and worse directed, their touch-holes 
arC*often very wide, they are made without proportion, and I am fully 
persuaded that some of them would more endanger the gunner’s life 
than his at whom they were aimed. From the long peace which China 
ha? enjoyed, all their military works have fallen into decay. They even 
seem anxious that all should crumble to dust, and that wars should 
be blotted from remembrance. As far back as Chinese history informs, 
this empire was never so large as at this<moment. The reigning Tar- 
tar family has grasped dominion in every direction, and been success- 
ful in all their ambitious enterprises. That so happy a termination of 
their warlike exploits should suggest to them that the nation is invin- 
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cible, and can defend itself without fortifications, is not surprising. 
Their contempt of Euro])ean tactics, without the aid of which they 
rendered whole nations, north and west of China, tributary, is as 
natural as the Turkish military bigotry, while they vanquished 
Europe.* 

'Notwithstanding, it is really difficult to ascertain the means by 
which so extensive an empire is kept together. Persons in the least 
acquainted with Chinese institutions, can by no means ascribe it toUhe 
wisdom of the theoretical laws of the Celestial Empire. Many of them 
rend excellently, but cannot be reduced to practice, because they are 
not adapted to existing circumstances. Others are trampled on both 
by mandarins and people; and few are strictly observed. Nor can wc 
ascribe this political phenomenon to the internal vigour of the dynasty. 
So far as I have known the Tartars, they are great cowards, and they 
have received their political lessons from the Chinese. Apparently, 
the principal means which confirm their administration arc bribes, 
which are profusely distributed to those who have the disposition to 
question their authority, and the power to enforce this questioning.* — 
p. 293. 

The true cause of the facility of governing China arises out 
of the docility, peaceful and industrious habits, and timid and 
iinwarlike character of its inhabitants. A few Tartar shepherds 
lead them or drive them almost as quietly and, with as little 
trouble, as they guided their own flocks of sheep in their native 
steppes. Had not the Chinese, by the discipline of ages, been 
rendered among the most yielding and obsequious of mankind, 
it would have been utterly impossible for a few rude and un- 
skilful strangers to have maintained authority over them for 
more than two centuries, and in nearly all this time to have held 
them under a single administration. The Chinese government 
is maintained in its integrity on the same principle, but carried 
to a greater length, with that by which the English maintain 
their supremacy over 120,000,000 of Indians. In both cases, 
the docility and industry bf the conqueied people yield the re- 
sources which enable the conquerors to maintain their authority 
over them. But the task of the English is by far the most dif- 
flcult of the two; for their subjects are less industrious but 
more warlike than those of the Mantchous. The account how- 
ever is more than balanced by the superior skill, courage, 
and civilizafion of the English. It is clear that a comparative 
handful of warlike barbarians, would have easily baffled the 
power both of the one set, of conquerors and of the other. 

There is one passage n^pre which may be extracted from Mr. 
Gutzlaflf’s narrative, peculiarly characteristic of the military 
prowess of the Chinese.— • 

* As soon/ he says, ' as wejiad left the harbour Qof Shang-hae], they 
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fired most valiantly, leaving us no doubt of their heroism ; the mili- 
tary camps were immediately withdrawn, and the mandarins no doubt 
began to breathe freely. Had we come hither as enemies, the whole 
army would not have resisted half an hour, for they were all dispirited ; 
and the mandarins went so far as to report that one soldier had actu- 
ally died at the sight of our second mate : the war-boa|s are unable to 
keep out the smallest well-armed ship ; and the people highly dis- 
approve of the restrictions upon trade. AH this we have fully ascer- 
tained, and make re|jort of it to draw the attention of missionaries, as 
well ns merchants, to this interesting field. At the same time, we 
should highly disa|>prove of violent measures to obtain an object, 
which might be gained by firmness and resolution.’ — p. 310. 

In matters theological, the Chinese may be described as an 
irreligious yel a superstitious people. But among their many 
superstitions, it must be allowed that there are none which are 
bloody, cruel, or very oHenaive. The great object is to pro- 
pitiate the good-will of benignant spirits, and to deprecate the 
wrath of evil ones. With this view hogs and poultry are sacri- 
ficed, and corn and fruits are deposited at the shrines of certain 
idols ; but the necessaries of life are far too precious in China 
to afford throwing these good things away, and consequently 
they, are invariably devoured by the votaries. The sacrifice is 
only distinct from the feast, where the necessaries of life are 
abundant, as among the Siamese, Birmans, and others, with 
whom it is Indd in abomination to use food once offered to the 
gods. The Chinese, like the Creeks and Romans, exhibit plays 
in honour of tlnir gods; and a frequent and cheap form of pro- 
jjitiating their gods, or invoking the manes of their ancestors, is 
lo burn incense-rods or bits of paper covered with tinsel, or to 
strew the latter upon the ground, or throw them into the water. 

There are three forms of worship prevalent among the Chi- 
nese. The religion of Confucius, or the worship of the elements 
or joint powers of earth and sky, — this is the fashionable 
religion among the learned. Then there is the religion of Taoii, 
a sort of mysticism, less prevalent. And the worship of Budha 
or Fo, imported from India, and a favourite with the vulgar. 
1'he introduction of these three forms of worship appears to he 
nearly couBval, and took place shortly after the Christian mra. 
The veneration and worship of ancestors are comjjion alike to 
the three religions. The notions of the Chinese respecting the 
unity of the Deity are very iihperfect. — 

‘ There is,’ says Mr. GutzlalT, 5 strictly* speaking, no state religion* 
'The Confiicians are latitiulinarians ; yel there are certain rites pre- 
srribetl ivliieh must be observed by all who are in the service of the 
government Tes!-Art ' by the heatJ of Confucius f \. The em[)cror 
himself very solemnly worships heaven and earth {Teen-*te)j the 
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provincial governors^ the go<1s of the land (Shay and Tseih), with all 
the spirits presiding over the elements; the queen of heaven, (Teen- 
how), who, with Luiig-wang, rules also over the sea j tlie god of war, 
(Kwan-te)} and, above all, (’onfucius, and thegods of literature. The 
worship of their ancestors is observed by tlio literati with far greater 
strictness Ihan^ by the common people. Thus we meet atheism in 
league with polytheism, and both in opposition to true religion.’ — 
p. ;378. 

' Their fears and hopes,’ adds the author, ' terminate with this 
life.’ But this, it may be suspected, is too sweeping a conclu- 
sion with respect to the whole of (he Chinese people. The fol- 
lowers of Budha, as every one knows, believe in a state of 
future rewards and piinislunents ; and tIuMiniversality of the 
worsliip of the spirits of ancestors, shows that (he people gene- 
rally, in one sliape or other do the same thing. The disbelief^ 
or rather the want of knowledge, of the unity of the Deity, 
originates among the Chinese, not from the exercise of their 
reason, but from ignorance or confusion of ideas, and above all, 
from indifference to such c|uestions. Certainly there are some 
among them who are in a state of great doubt concerning the 
existence of a future state; but they are not for this reason to be 
accounted atheists, any more than the ancient Jews, who in- this 
matter were exactly in the same prcdicameht. 

The character of Chinese religion is by Mr. Gutzlaff depicted 
in the following paragragh. — 

' Astrology, divination, geomancy, and necromancy, ])rovail cver)- 
wliere in Chinn. I'hoiigli some of those practices are forbidden by the 
government, yet the prohibitions arc never carried into effect. 'J'he 
(’hinese wear amulets, have tutelar dciiios, enchanted grounds, &c. 
all the offspring of blind superstition. AVe laineiit the deej) degrada- 
tion of human nature in a nation endowed with sound understanding, 
and no wise destitute of reflecting minds. VVe, at the same time, can- 
not avoid noticing their general apathy towards all religious subjects. 
'J’hey are religious, because custom bids them to be so. Forms and 
ceremonies are tlje whole which occupy their minds, their hearts 
scarcely ever participate in any religious worship. 'J'hat the doctrines 
of Confucius have greatly contributed to form the national character 
in this revSpect, is doubtless the fact. With him every thing is form, 
and the outward ceremony is worship. Earthly pursuits (ill the whole 
mind of a Chinese; to gain money, to obtain honour, to see his name 
propagated in his offspring, are the ob|ectS for which he constantly 
sflrives. AVhen he has gained his end, lie relax<?s in energy, and 
calmly enjoys his felicity, lie dread.s death as the destroyer of all ' 
bliss, and frequently builds .s^ilendid temples to avert the indignation 
of the gods on account of his ill-gotten gaiiu 'J'here are few excep- 
tions to thiff general assertion, that, in relij^ous inatters* the Chinese 
are among the most indifferent people on the earth/ — p. 385» 
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The religion of Budha, although often decried by the govern- 
ment as a dangerous doctrine, because, it may be presumed, it 
takes a stronger hold of the imagination than either of the other 
forms of worship, appears to be more common and flourishing 
in some parts of China than is generally suspected. Mr. Gutz- 
laff and his companions found one island of the Ghu-san group, 
in the latitude of 30" 3', wholly occupied by the priests and 
temples of this form of worship ; and the following description is 
given of it, in the narrative of the voyage of the Sylph. — 

' At a distance, the island appeared barren and scarcely habitable, 
but as we approached it, we observed very prominent buildings, and 
large glittering domes. A temple built on a projecting rock, beneath 
which the foaming sea dashed, gave us some idea of the genius of its 
inhabitants, in thus selecting the most attractive spot to celebrate the 
orgies of idolatry. We were quite engaged in viewing a large building 
situated in a grove, when we observed some priests of Budlia walking 
along the shore, attracted by the novel sight of a ship. Scarcely hacl 
we lauded when another party of priests, in common garbs and very 
filthy, hastened down tons, chanting hymns. When some books were 
offered them, they exclaimed, '^Praise be toBudha,’* and eagerly took 
every volume which I had. We then ascended to a large temple sur- 
rounded by trees and bamboo. An elegant portal and magnificent gate 
brought us into alargo»court, which was surrounded with a long row 
of buildings — not unlike barracks, — but the dwellings of the priests. 
On entering it, the huge images of Biidha and his disciples, the 
representations of Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy, and other deformed 
idols, with the spacious and well adorned hulls, exhibit an imposing 
sight to the foreign spectator. With what feelings ought a missionary 
to be impressed when he sees so great a nation under the abject con- 
trol of disgusting idolatry? Whilst walking here, I was strongly 
reminded of Paul in Athens, when he was passing among their tem- 
ples^ and saw an altar dedicated *'To the unknown God." For here 
we also found both a small hall and an altar covered with white cloth, 
allotted to the same purpose. I addressed the priests, who followed 
ns in crowds, for several hundreds belong to this temple ; they gave 
the assentof indifference to my sayings, and fixed their whole atten- 
tion upon 4;he examination of our clothes. It was satisfactory, how- 
ever, to see that the major and intelligent part of them were so eagerly 
reading our books, that they could not find a few moments even to 
look at us. The treatise which pleased them most, was a dialogue 
between ChatigtL\\(\. Ytien, the one a Christian and the other an ignorant 
heathen. This work of the late much-lamented Dr. Milne, contains 
very pointed and just remarks, and has always been a favourite book 
among the Chinese readers.* ^ 

‘The high priest requested an interview. He was an old deaf 
man, who seemed to have very little authority, and his remarks were 
common-place enough. Though the people seemed to be greatly 
embarrassed at our unexpected appearance, their apprehensions 
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gradually subsided ; meanwhile we had the pleasure of seeing our 
ship coming to anchor in the roads. Having therefore renewed my 
stock of books with a larger store, I went again on shore. At 
this time the demand was much greater, and 1 was almost over- 
whelmed by the numbers of priests who ran down upon us, earnestly 
begging at least a short tract, of which I had taken great ipiantities 
with me ; I wa§ very soon stripped of ail, and had to refuse numerous 
applications.’ 

'We afterwards followed a paved road, discovering several other 
small temples, till we came to some large rocks, on which we 
found several inscriptions hewn in very large letters. One of them 
stated that China has sages ! The excavations were filled with small 
gilt idols and superscriptions. On a sudden we came in sight of a 
still larger temple, with yellow tiles, by which we imme<liatcly recog- 
nised it as imperial. A bridge, very tastefully built over an artificial 
tank, led to an extensive area paved with quarried stones. Though 
the same archichecture reigned in the structure of this larger building 
as in the others, we could distinguish a superior taste and a higher 
finish. The idols were the same, but their votaries were far more 
numerous j indeed this is the largest temple I have ever seen. The 
halls being arranged with all the tinsel of idolatry, presented numerous 
specimens of Chinese art.* 

'TIvese colossal images were made of clay, and tolerably well 
gilt. There were great drums arid large bells in the temple. We 
were present at the vespers of the priests, which they chaunted 
in the Tali language, not unlike the Latin service of the Romish 
church. They held their rosaries in their hands, which rested folded 
upon their breasts ; one of them had a small bell, by the tinkling, 
of which their service was regnlated j and they occasionally beat the 
drum and large bell to rouse lUidha to attend to their pr.aycrs. The 
same words w'cre a hundred times repeated. None of the ofliciating 
personages showed any interest in the ceremonies, for some were 
looking around, laughing and joking, whilst others muttered their 
prayers. The few people who were present, not to attend the worship 
but merely to gaze at us, did not seem in the least degree to feel the- 
solemnity of the service. Though we were in a dark hall, standing 
before the largest image of Budha, there was nothing impressive ; 
even our English sailors were di.sgusted with the scene. Several times 
I raised my voice to invite all to adore God in spirit and in truth, but 
the minds of the priests seemed callous, and a mere assent was all 
which this exhortation produced. Though the government sometimes 
decries Budhism as a dangerous doctrine, we saw papers stuck up, 
wherein the people were exhorted to repair to these temples in order 
to propitiate heaven to grant a fertile ^ring ; and these exhortations ^ 
were issued by the emperor himself. What inconsistency !’ 

‘ This temple was built duriftg the time of the Leang dynasty, several 
centuries ago ( about a.d. .550, /but it has undergone great repairs j and 
both under the last and present Synastiesenjoyed the imperial patronage. 
It was erected to emblazon the glorlbus decds'^of the goddess of niercy^ 

VOL. XXI. — Westminster Review. it 
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who is sairJ to have honoured this spot with her presence. On the 
island are two large, and sixty small temples, which are all built in 
the s,iine style, arid the idol oF Kwan-yin hohls a prominent station 
among her competitors. We were told, that, upon a spot not exceed- 
ing twelve miles sipiare, (for this appears to he the extent of the 
island,) 2, ()()() priests weio living. No females are allowed to live 
on the island, nor are any laymen sulferod to reside htire, unless they 
he in the service of the priests. 'io maintain this numerous train 
of idlers, lands on the o[)p(»site island have been allotted for their use, 
which they farin out ; hnt iis this is still inadeejunte, they go upon 
begging c\j)editions not only into the Riiirounding ])rovinces, but 
even as far as Siam. From its being a t>lace of pilgrimage al<o the 
])riesls ilerivc great profits. Many ricli persona, and especially sncces.s- 
fnl captains, repair thither to express their gratitude and spend their 
money in this delightful spot. For this reason the priests have large 
halls and keep a regidar establishment, though they themselves live 
on a voiy sparing cliet. We never saw them use any meat j few are 
ilecvntly dressed ; and tlio greater jrnrt are very ignorant, even respect- 
ing their own tenets We saw many young fine-looking C‘hildren,jwhoni 
they had bought to initiate them early into the mysteries of Budhism. 
I’hey eomplainod bitterly of the utter decay of their establishment, 
and wer(' anxious to obtain from us some gift. To every person who 
visits this island, it appears at first like n fairy land, so romantic is 
every thing which meets the eye. Those large inscriptions hewn in 
solid granite,' the many temples which appear in every direction, the 
highly ])ictmes(pic scenery itself, with its many-peaked, riven, and 
detached rocks, and above all a stately mausoleum, the largest wliieh 
I have ever seen, containing the hones and ashes of thousands of 
priests, ipiitc bewilder the imagination.' — p. 

Ifovv like ore niou’s ways in one country, to his ways in an- 
other. What (lid tlie missionary find liere, that he might not 
have seen in Italy or Spain; though he does not appear to 
liave found it out ? 

It has been already stated, that there is no hereditary prie.st- 
hood, no rieddy-ondowed religion at all, and no state religion 
in China ; ami to their absence, without doubt, may be 
asc'iibed much of that ingenuily, industry, and civilization 
which distinguish the Chinese beyond other Asiatic nations. 
The Chinese, indeed, may be thought to cany their distaste to 
the clerical profession too far. The clergy of China are in fact 
despised and looked upon as among the lowest of the people ; 
and tliere is nothing known of their habits and acquirements 
which should entitle them to a higher rank in society. 
In truth, they are little better than Svhat our old English calls 
‘ sturdy and valiant beggars;’ and it is natural enough that 
beggars of whatever oj(fer. should be little 1‘espected among an 
amineiitly industrious people. They seem generally to be looked 
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upon, and indeed generally to be employed, in the same nianner 
as gipsies and fortune-tellers are looked upon, and employed by 
ourselves. The vulgar believe ami have recourse lo them, 
without respecting them ; and the educated classt^s neither 
believe them nor employ them. 

' The nutiveii^ here,* says Mr. GutzlatT speaking of those of the 
metropolitan port of Teen-tsin, ' seemed to be no higots in religion. 
Their priests were poorly fed, and their temples in liad repair 
otld arginneni in its converse^. The priests wear all kinds orelotliing ; 
an<l, except by their shaved heads, can scarcely be distingnished fioni 
the common people. Frequently 1 ha\e seen them eoiiie on hofird 
the junk to beg a little rice, and recite their prayers, witli a view to 
obtain money. Hut, notwith.standing the degradation of the priests, 
and the utter contempt in which their principles and precepts are held, 
every house has its /ares, its sucrilices, and oflTcrings ; and devotions, 
if such they may be called, are performed with more strictness even 
than by the inhabitants of the southern provinces.’ — p. 138. 

In China, there are found a few Christians, a few Mohammed- 
ans, and a still smaller number of Jews. The Christians are the 
descendants of the converts made by the .Jesuits in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The Mohammedans aic natives 
of Turkistan, and a few* of them were encountered by the 
voyagers. The Jews have a single synagogue at Kae-fang-foo, 
the capital of the ])rovince of llonnn, and arc supposed to have 
come to China two centuries before the (Christian lera. In China 
every new sect, or heresy from one of the established religions, 
is either persecuted or liable to persecution, and tlie hauperor 
is constantly issuing edicts against them. Notwithstanding the 
indifference of the Chine.se, under oidinary circmustaiic-'s, to 
religious opinion, this matter is easily accountc d for. innova- 
tion is commonly hateful to every established government, and 
above all, hateful to a despotic government like that of China, 
sensible of its own infiimity, To be able to throw oflThe tram- 
mels of the established superstitions, iiuiicates a dangerous s))int; 
and although Ihe innovation he only in a matter of doctrine or 
opinion, the Chinese government i.s fully aw'are that religious 
reform is ever accompanied by a desiie for political reform. 
A heresy in philosophy would probably share the same fate 
in China as a heresy in religion, and for the same reason. It 
would imply that men dared to think for themselves, which 
wi)uld be a treason not to be endured. 

The commerce of Chirai is to this nation at the present 
monieiU a question of peciltiar interest and ir»iporlance, ami the 
^ nairatives of Mr. GutzlafF afford .some vali^able not ices respecting 
it. The naftve trade may first be referred to. The autlKu sailed 
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in a Chinese junk ; associated entirely with its crew ; and being 
well acquainted with the language and writings of the people, 
his testimony is of course, of very high value. In describing 
the trade with Siam, the most important branch of the native 
foreign trade of China, he has the following observations. — 

' They [the Chinese traders] select the export cargo according to 
their several places of destination, and leave Siam in the last of May, 
in June, and in July. These vessels [the Chinese junks] are about 
eighty in number. .They are called Pak-tovv-sun, (or Pih-tow-chiion, 
white headed vessels), arc usually built in Siam, and are of about 290 or 
?i00 tons, manned by Chaou-chovv men from the eastern district of 
Canton province. The major part of these junks are owned either by 
(Miinese settlers at Hankok or by Siamese nobles. The former put on 
board, as supercargo, some relative of their own, generally a young 
man, who has married one of their daughters ; the latter take surety of 
the relatives of the person whom they appoint supercargo. If any thing 
happens to the junk, the individuals who secured her are held respon- 
sible, and are often, very unjustly, thrown into prison. Though the 
trade to the Indian Archipelago is not so important, yet about thirty 
or forty vessels are annually despatched thither from Siam.' 

^ Chinese vessels have generally a captain, who might more properly 
be styled a super-cargo. Whether the owner or not, he has charge of 
the whole of the cargo, buys and sells aa circumstances require ; but 
has no commjlnd whatever over the sailing of the ship. This is the 
business of the Ho-chang or [)ilot. During the whole voyage, to observe 
the shores and promontories are the principal objects which occupy his 
attention, day and night. He sits steadily on the side of the ship, and 
sleeps when standing, just as it suits his convenience. Though he has, 
nominally, the command over the sailors, yet they obey him only when 
they lind it agreeable to their own wishes j and they scold and brave 
him, just as if he belonged to their own company. Next to the pilot 
(or mate) is the To-kung (helmsman), who manages the sailing of the 
sliip ; there are a few men under his immediate command. There 
are, besides, two clerks ; one to keep the accounts, and the other to 
superintend the cargo that is put on bpard. Also, a comprador, to 
purchase provisions j and a Heang-kung, (or priest), who attcn<ls the 
idols, and burns, every morning, a certain quantity of incense, and of 
gold and silver paper. The sailors are divided into two classes ; a few 
called Tow-muh (or head men), have charge of the anchor, sails, &c. ; 
and the rest, called Ho-ke, (or comrades), perform the menial work, 
such as pulling ropes, and heaving the anchor. A cook and some bar- 
bers make up the remainder of the crew.* 

^ All these personages, except the second class of sailors, have 
cabins 5 long, narrow holes, in which one may stretch himself, 
but cannot stand erect. If any person wishes to go as a 
passenger, he must apply to the Tow-muh, in order to hire 
one of their cabin.s, which they let on such conditions as they 
please. In fact, the sailors exercise full control over the vessel, and 
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oppose every measure which they think may prove injurious to their 
own interest 5 so that even the captain and pilot are frequently obliged, 
when wearied out with their insolent behaviour, to eravc their kind 
assistance, and to request them to show a better temper.’ 

' The several individuals of the crew form one whole, whose prin- 
cipal object in going to sea is trade, the working of the junk being 
only a secondary object. Every one is a shareholder, having the 
liberty of putting a certain quantity of goods on board ; with which 
he trades, wheresoever the vessel may touch, caring very little about 
how soon she may arrive at the port of destination.’ 

' The common sailors receive from the captain nothing but 
dry rice, and have to provide for themselves their other fare, 
which is usually very slender. These sailors are not, usually, 
men who have been trained up to their occupation ; but wretches, 
who were obliged to flee from their homes ; and they frequently en- 
gage for a voyage, before they have ever been on board a junk. All 
of them, however stupid, are commanders ; and if anything of import- 
ance is to be done, they will bawl out their commands to each other, 
till all is utter confusion. There is no subordination, no cleanliness, 
no mutual regard or interest.' 

' The navigation of junks is performed without the aid of charts, 
or any other helps, except the compass j it is mere coasting, and 
the whole art of the pilot consists in directing the course according 
to the promontories in sight. In time of danger, the men 
immediately lose all their courage i and their indecision frc(iuently 
proves the destruction of their vessel. Although they consider 
our mode of sailing as somewhat better than their own, still they 
cannot but allow the palm of superiority to the ancient craft of the 
** Celestial Empire.” When any alteration for improvement is pro- 
posed, they will readily answer , — ** If we adopt this measure we shall 
justly fall under the suspicion of barbarism." — p. 53. 

The character of the Chinese mariners is thus desciibed.-— 

* The Chinese sailors are, generally, as intimated above, from the 
most debased class of the [)eople. The major part of them are 
opium-smokers, gamblers, thieves, and fornicators. Tliey will indulge 
in the drug till all their wages are squandered; they will gamble' as 
long as a farthing remains ; they will put oif their only jacket and 
give it to a prostitute. .They are poor and in debt ; they cheat, and 
are cheated by one another, whenever it is possible ; and when they 
have entered a harbour, they have no wish to depart till all they have 
is wasted, although their families at home may be in the utmost want 
and distress. Their curses and imprecations are most horrible, their 
language most fllthy and obscene ; yet^they never condemn themselves 

t(f eternal destruction.' — p. 61. 

• 

Again, he says — • 

^ Our sailors, having dis|Tosed of theb* part of the cargo, and 
obtained their full wages, gave themselve u[f to gambling— the gene- 
ral diversion of this place. Nor did they desist from this practice 
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iiniil most of thcui hiul lost every thin^^ tliey possessed. They had 
now to honow money in cjider lo purchase clotlies to protect them 
agiiinst the inclemency of iho vvciithcr; new sclmics of contention and 
(juariellin^ were daily exhibited j and the lives, as well as the persons of 
.some individnaN, put in ^roat Jeopardy. 1'hey also indulged freely in 
the n.'T»e of spirituous li(|Liors, which werevtuy strong and intoxicating; 
and linally they betook themselves to wretched fcimles. In these 
eircum>taiieos their misery was extreme; several of them were seized 
upon by their creditors, some hid themselves, and others absconded.’ 

111 . 

'J’his description is perhaps a little coloured, the result 
of the worthy missionary’s disgust at the superstitions prac- 
tised by the (drinese sailors. ‘ The most disgusting thing on 
board a jirirk,’ Ire says, ' is idolatry, the rites of vvlricli are 
perforriied with the greatest prmetuabty.’ And this is said, be 
Jt Kirnernbercd, after the lorrg catalogue of ugly vices above 
recited. Tire cdraracter of the Chinese sailors is [rrobably, after 
all, not mncli worst* than that of the sailors o(‘ some other 
countries wiricb inigbl bt* named. There is a marvellous like- 
ness itt some |)oirits, to tirtj Jack Tar of the old regime; — pigtails 
included. 

‘ On the J7lh of Novornlror,* says the author, ^ wc fmally got under 
way, parsed alorrg tlio rugged toast of Leaonturrg [Chinese Tartary ], 
and (Ml tlu; next day rcaclied the province of 8han-tung. Unluckily 
for ns, snow now began to fall, and our sailors thought it expedient to 
eoiiic to an anchor, though we had a fair breeze, wdiich would have 
enabled us to make the 8hau-tung promontory. My strongest argu- 
ments and represeiitations were all to no purpose. — “ Down with the 
anchtJr, enter tlie cabins, siuoke opium, an(| take rest,” was the 
general cry among the men. The next day they showed no disposi- 
tiori to proceed, and went on shore to buy fuel. When we were again 
inulcr way, and the wind was forcing us nmnd the promontory, the 
sailors thought it best lo come to anchor at Toa-sik-tow (or Ta-shih- 
taon), near the promontory, where there is a large harbour. This jilacc 
is ton rocky to yield any jirovisiohs ; hut some of the adjacent country 
is well cultivated, and fnrnislies good s'upplies. 'i'he inhabitants carry 
on some trade in drugs, but are generally very poor. The sailors 
crammed our junk, already well filled, till every corner was over- 
flowing with cabbages and other vegetables; even the narrow place 
where we dined was stulfed full. “ We must trade,” was their 
answer when I objected to these proceedings * 

‘A favounibfc breeze now * began to blow, and I tried to per- 
suade the men to (pi it the shore, and get the junk under wa'y. 
They, however, told the pilot plainly that they did not wish to 
sail ; but after many intreatics, he Ibndly prevailed on them to 
weigh anchor. A fairiw^ind had almost borne us out of sight 
of the promontory, when the breeze veered round to west, and 
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the sailorb juiinediatcly resolved to return and anchor: all sails, 
therefore, were hoisted in order to hasten (he return } hut (he wind 
changing back again to a fair point, they were iinidjle to elfeet their 
purpose, and so east anchor. 'J'hey con(inued in this situation, 
exposed to a heavy sea, till the wind abated ; then they entered the 
harbour, and went on shore, the same as previously, — wholly regardless 
of the wind, ^vhieli luul now again become fair. I strongly expostu- 
lated with tliein, and urged them to go out to sea, but — “ It is not a 
lucky day,*' was their re|jly. Nor was it till iifter a weaiisome delay, 
aiid wlien other junks, leaving the harbour, had set (hem an example, 
that they were, at length, prevailed on to gel under xt ay. We had not 
proceeded more than fifty leagues, when the fellows rei3it)lved once 
more to return, but were prevenfed by strong northerly gales, which 
now drove us, noltiis vo/ens, down the coast.' — p. MS. 

The foreign native trade of China is eondneted with the fol- 
lowing countries ; Japan, the Loo-cliou Islands, Coieu, Toiujuin, 
(>ochin-(Jhina, Cainboja, Siam, the l^hiii))pine Islands, and 
about eight dift'erent ports or places of the great Indian 
Archipelago. Beyond Aeheen, on the western extiemity of 
this archipelago, the Chinese have m;ver ventnied, and the 
world further west than this longitude is known to them 
only by hearsay. Besides the foieign trade seawise, the 
Chinese have a considerable inland trade witli Russia on the 
Siberian frontier, and witli Tompiin, Siam, and tire country of 
the Birmans, on their K'spective fionliers. The whole trade 
seawise may be probably estimated to employ about 80,000 tons 
of shipping, to give employment to fiom al)out 10 to 20,000 
seamen, and to be in value, including iinnoits and exports, 
about two millions stei ling per annum. China and the coun- 
tries with which it holds a foreign trade, stand to each other 
pretty much in the same relation as do hmrope and America 
to each other; the civilized and populous country furnishes the 
less civilized and less populous countiies with manufactured 
articles, and receives in return a great variety of raw produce. 

The foreign native tiade of China is, after all, but a small 
affair in comparison with the trade which is carried on seawise 
between one province of the country and another. The nature 
of this commerce, as well as the extent of the commercial 
capacity of China generally, may be best apfneciuted Jby a 
sketch of some of the principal ports visited and'de.scribed by 
Mr. Giitzlafl and his coinpanions. 

0 From the eastern border of TtAr^uin, in latitude 21“ 40 
longitude 108° lO', to the*norlhern frontier of Che-keang in oOO 
tude 31“ and longitude 121°, a distance of not less than 1, 
miles, the coast of China is bold, atijJ composed of primitive 
wountaiiii^. It ia indented with baya and great estuaries', 
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bkii ted by many islands, and contains many of the finest har- 
bours in the world, admirably well calculated for the purpose of 
promoting a great foreign and coasting trade. From the 
northern frontier of Che-keang again, until approaching the pro- 
montory of Shan-tung in latitude 36° 5(y, a distance of 360 miles, 
the land is low, Hat, alluvial, and rich, containing tjie debouche- 
ments of the two grand rivers of China. Here there are few or 
no islands on the coast, the land is little broken, the coast is 
lined by sand-banks, the entrances of the rivers are either 
unnavigable or dangerous, and there are no known harbours. 
After passing the promontory of Shan-lung, in the whole of the 
Yellow Sea, up to the head of the gulf of Leaou-tung in 41°, the 
coast is low, there are few harbours, and the dangers of the 
navigation of this quarter are aggravated by the peculiar severity 
of the climate, so close to the cold regions of Siberia. The first 
portion, with the countries included within it, may be described 
as a warm or tropical country, the second a temperate and fer- 
tile region, and the third a cold one,. The wide bounds of 
China in fact may be considered as embracing in themselves, 
what may be considered at once as equivalent to tropical 
America, the temperate regions of the south of Europe, and the 
cold regions o/ Russia, Sweden and Denmark. The intercourse 
which naturally subsists between regions of the same country 
so dissimilar in ])hysical geography and climate, and con- 
sequently in production, is necessarily of the same character as 
that which subsists in other parts of the world between different 
nations in distant regions of the globe. 

Canton is too well known to need description. The first 
great emporium of trade north of it, is Amoy, which is thus 
described by Mr. Gutzlaff. — 

'After many delays we finally arrived at Amoy. This place is 
situated on a very large island, on the left side of a bay, which deeply 
indents the country, and forms numerous islands. The city is very 
extensive, and contains at least two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
All its streets are narrow, the teniples numerous, and a few large 
houses owned by wealthy merchants. Its excellent harbour has made 
it, ‘from time immemorial, one of the greatest emporiums of the 
empife, and oiie of the most important markets of Asia. Vessels can 
sail up close to the houses, load and unload with the greatest facility, 
have shelter from all winds, and in entering or leaving the porfr, expe- 
rience no danger of getting ashofe. p. 173. 

' We arrived at Amoy ha/bour about three o’clock. Scarcely had 
we come to anchor when a mandarin boat approached, and one of 

the boatmen joyfully exclaimed, " Oh ! sfie is a trader !” — p. 176. 

• 

At this place the English and Dutch once had a considerable 
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trade ; and the slothful Spaniards have still permission to trade, 
but do not avail themselves of it. 

The great city of Fuh-chow in 26 ° of latitude, one of the 
principal trading ports of China, with its neighbourhood is 
described as follows.-— 

^ We arrived*to-day in the harbour of Fuh-chow, after having, the 
day before, slightly touched the ground. The whole atmosphere was 
sliAuded in darkness, which obscured the landmarks at the entrance 
of the liarbour j yet we had excellent pilots on board, who brought us 
in safely. We are now come to that district whence the greatest 
quantity of tea is furnished for consumption in Europe. * 

' The hills where the tea is cultivated, stretch abroad in every direc- 
tion. The soil does not yield a sufKcicnt quantity of rice for home 
consumption 3 however, the exports of timber, bamboo, and tens, more 
than balance the imports of rice and cotton. The whole region is very 
romantic : ridges of undulating hills, naked in part, and partly culti- 
vated, ill form of terraces, up to the top, give the whole a most pictu- 
resque aspect. The river, which leads up to the capital, is broad and 
navigable as far as the city. Here arc no fragments of ancient edifices, 
or other classic ruins, but a display of Chinese industry and skill in 
all its variety. The villages and hamlets arc very numerous all along 
the river 3 bften in beautiful situations. The Dutch anciently traded 
at this port 3 but even the remembrance of it is now lost. Our ap- 
pearance, therefore, struck the inhabitants with astonishment. The 
entrance of the river is in latitude 26° 6', longitude 119° 55'. As 
soon as we had anchored, we were visited by the inhabitants of the 
adjacent village. They made no inquiries after trifles, but were 
anxious to ascertain the prices of our cargo, and invited us to their 
village. Fertile fields, sown with wheat, naked rocks, and plains of 
sand, gave a diversified aspect to the whole environs. We visited 
our friends in their houses, and held very long conversations with 
them, principally upon trade. They received the books with hearty 
pleasure, and read them most diligently. After going through the 
village, and scrambling over several cliffs, we were intending to return, 
but were pressingly invited by a merchant to partake of a supper, 
which he had prepared for us in a public hall. We supped, therefore, 
upon very good fare, among an immense crowd, who were extrava- ^ 
gantly delighted^ to see us their guests, and urgent that we should 
partake freely of their refreshments. We felt very happy in the midst 
of these cheerful people, who did not act on the principle of (jie 
mandarins, that barbarians must be treated as enemies.* 

* Ignorant of the situation of Fuh-chow, we started in search of it. 
Steering north by west, the first object '^hich drew our attention was a 
war-junk, anchored in a little bay. Hitherto we had not been annoyed 
by them, and we began to cherish the hope that we might escape their 
vexatious visits. The beautiful scenery on tlje banks of the river, which 
reminded me^f the Rhine in Germany, was erflivened by the numerous • 
haihlets in all directions. We came to the entrance of a second river. 
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which is more shallow tht^n the lii>t by which we capie in. Near the 
junction, a village is built, with a granite jetty : on both sides are dis- 
mantled Forts, aj)()arently without garrisons. As soon as the mandarin 
on the opposite side espied us, he immediately ordered us to return. 
But finding us obstinate, he trictl to terrify us by the tremendous peal 
oF the gong. When every measure failed, he gave us over to the 
mercy of the other boats in pursuit of us. But ai* none of them 
could come up with us, they gave u[) the pursuit, and returned to their 
stations. When we had passed the narrow point of the river at 
Min-gan, the boats molested us no more, and we had the pleasure of 
admiring the cascades, which fell down the rocky declivities'. Farther 
up is an island, in the midst of the river ; the water shoals from seven 
to five and a half fathoms. On the southern bank is a large pagoda, 
with high, towering hills, in the back ground, cultivated up to the vciy 
summit. Many junks were passing to and fro, to which we distri- 
buted books. ’ 

' The river, which is here two miles broad, divides into two 
branches j the northern, and largest of which, leads to Fiih-chow. 
There is a lofty mountain, hearing north-west one-half west fi'om this: 
near the north bank of the river is a large shoal, with two fathoms 
water j on the south, varying from one to three fathoms. I’ereeiving, 
at a distance, a forest of juidis, which we supposed near the city, we 
steered for them, and the city gradually opened to view. On a nearer 
approach, the numerous small craft were found to be coasters from 
the Che-keang province, and vessels constructed purposely for the car- 
riage of timber and bamboo. The next object which arrested our atten- 
tion, was a great vStone bridge ; a rude, but substantial structure, built 
(juite across this broad river, 'fhe natives, from all tjuarters, crowded 
around iis, to behold the novel sight of foreigners. We speedily 
stepped ashore, and found an easy passage through all the crowds, 
whose politeness vvjis by no means inferior to their curiosity. As we 
Imd drawn up a petition, we proceeded in ijuest of the governor, 
passing through a very long street, botli sides of which were lined 
with shops, richly supplied with every variety of merchandise. Many 
(Ivvellings were sjiacions ami commodious j and, though of wood, were 
built in an elegant Chinese style. The, eyes of all were fixed upon us, 
and their reiterated inipiirics were satisfied, by simply distributing a 
small pamphlet which had been written upon the English nation.*' 
Scarcely any 'means adopted to promote a friendly intercourse, proved 
so effectual as the circulation of this paper.’— p. 213. • 

It may be comineinorated of this pamphlet, that it was a 
special subject of rebuke from the wiseacres of the East India 
jjirection. Truly when a nation is disposed to give fortunes to 
men for injuring its interesfs, it seldom fails of accomplishyig 
its object. * 

Mr. GutzlaflP, in another place, ‘observes of this port, in 
narrating the voyage oftthe Amherst — 

* During this period we had been very successful in lrade> and we 
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might have traded to a greater amount if we liati not ^jemaiuM too 
high a priccj and been desirous to retain our cargo fur the northern 
ports.’ — p. 

Ning-po, a great oommorctal port and city once frequented by 
Europeans, and in about the same parallel of latitude with 
Cairo in the /)ld and New Orleans in the new world, is thus 
sketched. — 

‘ The banks of this river are so low that dykes are very necessary : 
the whole region, with the exception of long ridges of sterile hills, is 
highly cultivated. It was the time of wheat harvest, an<l all the 
people were in the fields, cutting their corn, which this year amply 
repaid their labour, Even in the houses of the peasants we remHrked 
more comfort and neatness than in the pans we had hitherto visited. 
'J'o a mandarin boat which had come up with us we gave a report of 
our ship, and passed on undisturbed towards Ning-po, sitnaterl about 
eleven miles up the river. The noise of junU-biiilding, and the large 
quantities of timber which were piled up on both sides of the stream, 
announced the neighbourhood of Ning-po. The people looked very 
disdainfully at us, and repeatedly called out kih-kwei, “ black devils.” 
In the middle of the city the river divides into two branches, neither 
of which has fresh water. The junks here were larger and more 
numerous than at Fuh-chow. While in search of the principal ofiice 
we passed a broad street, well lined with the most elegant shops, which 
even exceed those at Canton. European manufactures, as well us 
Chinese, were here displayed to much advantage. Mirrors and pic- 
tures also, with the most splendid silks, embellisheci and decorated 
the scene.’ — p. 21*2. 

' Returning by a circuitous route to our boat, we came to the 
city wall, a very massive structure, but overgrown \vith weeds, and 
in a state of decay. Wo had here a view of the whole city. In 
evtent it may vie with Fuh-chow, and in population is not inferior to 
many of the large trading towns of Europe. It surpasses anything 
(diincsc which wc have yet scon, in the regularity and magnificence 
of the buildings, and is behind none in mercantile fame. The Por- 
tuguese traded to this place as early ns the sixteenth century. They 
found here a ready market for European products, and they exported 
hence to .lapau a great amount of silk. After being once expelled 
they renewed it again, and othfl* F]uropcan nations |wirtieipatcd with 
them in the trade, tHl the extortions became so great as to limit the 
foreign merchants to Canton.’— rp. 216. 

Shang-hae, one of the great emporia of the foreign native 
trade, in about the 31st degree oi latitude, not far from the 
qpirance of the greatest of the Clfinese rivers, and in the rich 
province of Keaiig-nan, is referred to as follows. — 

* Wc had now advanced Iwlf-way up to the city, whither many 
junks were proceeding. Those belonging* io this ])lace are of an 
oblong form; and have generally four masts^ and canvas saU^* They 
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seldom exceed two hundred ions burthen^ are all of them numbered^ 
and have the place where they belong written in very large letters 
along the side. They arc bad sailors, and are very frequently wrecked. 
They visit, principally* the harbours of Leaou-tung, or Mantchou Tar- 
tary, from whence they import oil-cakes and peas j whilst they export 
silks, and other manufactures of Keang-nan.' — p. 281. 

‘ The city is built on the left side of the river,* with houses 
generally very low, streets narrow, shops numerous, some magnificent 
temples, and excessive bustle.’ — p. 282. 

'It will not be amiss to remark here that 8hang-hac ranks after 
Canton in importance. Though this may not be the only emporium 
near the Yang-tsze-keang, and thus the only place for importation to 
Keang-nan, the junks from all the southern provinces are prohibited 
from proceeding to the harbours north of this great river.’ 

' There is always a brisk trade carried on, which would be much 
increased, if Europeans were admitted to the port. The consumption 
of foreign articles, among the many millions who inhabit central 
Asia, is very great. Hence the imports far exceed the exports 5 the 
latter consist chiefly of raw silk, silk stuffs and teas, besides manu- 
factures fabricated by tfie skilful hand of the Keang-nan people. 
Ships bound to this place might touch at Sha-po in Che-keang pro- 
vince, Hang-chow district, and at Soo-chow, a little south-west of 
Woo-sung river. This latter place is one of the most populous and 
delightful districts of the whole Chinese empire, and might fully 
claim the poetical name of Arcadia. That so large a field for mer- 
cantile enterprise has been hitherto overlooked, is really surprising. 
^Nothing surprising at all. Hav>e we not been in the hands of mono- 
polists and rogues The fear of infringing Chinese laws has deterred 
ships from even attempting to open commercial intercourse. It is 
true there are obstacles, but not insurmountable 5 they arc surely 
less than at New Zealand or Madagascar.’ — p. 308. 

In another place he further observes of the same part of the 
country ; — 

‘ This central part of China is very fertile, being a continuous 
plain of a black, loamy soil, well irrigated by numerous ditches and 
canals. The population is immense, and if we ought to judge from 
the numerous cliildrcn which we saw, «t is on the increase. 8hang-hac 
appears to be the greatest emporium of the empire. We found there 
qiore than a thousand junks moored opposite the city, and others were 
arriving whenever the weather permitted. We may call it the gate of 
central Asia, and especially of the central provinces of China. During 
the time we remained in the port, (from Dec. 25th, 1832, till 
Jan. 5th, 1883,) though it fs situated in latitude 31° north, t^e 
weather was rather severe, the thermometer seldom rising above 33.* 
— p. 4?28. * 

The description of the Chinese ports visited by the voyagers, 
may be closed with a very interesting one given of Cha-poo, the 
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emporium of Japanese commerce, lying l^tween the 30th and 
31st degree of latitude. — 

' Cha-poo is the only place from whence the imperial monopoly with 
Japan is carried on. It has a tolerable harbour^ with considerable 
overfalls. The rise and fall of the tide is very great, so much so that 
the smaller junks are left high and dry at low water. Together with 
its suburbs, the»town is perhaps five miles in circuit, built in a square, 
and intersected by numerous canals, which are connected with the 
Hang-chow river. Nothing can exceed the beautiful and picturesque 
appearance of the surrounding region. We may say, that as far as 
the eye can range, all is one village interspersed witli towering 
pagodas, romantic mausoleums, and numerous temples. The adjacent 
country is called the Chinese Arcadia ; and surely if any territory in 
China is entitled to this name, it is in the tract around Hang-chow and 
Cha-poo. It seems that the natives also arc sensible of their preroga- 
tive in inhabiting this romantic spot. They have tried to improve 
upon nature, and have embellished the scenery with canals, neat roads, 
plantations, and conspicuous buildings. Wc found no where so much 
openness and kindness as among them. Their intelligent inquiries 
respecting our country were endless, and they never seemed satiated 
with our company,* — p. 429. 

These are all of them the people who the East India Directors 
assured us, had so deadly a hatred to a foreigner, that nothing 
short of the Company could approach them. Truly the veracity 
of the higher orders in this country, is past calculation. Like 
the Chinese we may say, ' Our mandarins are rogues,' in all 
directions. 

And now for the European commerce. This, as every one 
knows, is, by the imperial laws, confined to the port of Canton ; 
although during the last ten years a good number of vessels 
have proceeded to the northern ports and there . disposed of 
opium, commonly receiving bullion in exchange. Canton is at 
present the largest port of trade in the East, not excepting Cal- 
cutta. The total European and American tonnage employed 
in it, is not under eighty- thousand tons ; and the value*^ of 
the joint exports and import&^may be taken, without exaggera<>- 
tion, at twelve millions sterling, which added to the two millions 
of native trade, will make the whole foreign trade of the empire 
about fourteen millions a-year. The value of one article of im- 
port alone, opium, is at present about three and-a-half millions 
sterling, and during the last seventeen years has been multiplied 
fi^-fold. The value of metals and woollens in this trade may 
be taken, in round numbefS, at a million. The exports of tea 
amount in quantity to aboul fifty millions of pounds weight, and 
in value to about two millions and a half sterling. The value of 
the raw anfl wrought silks may be taken at a round million. 
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and the average of Cie gold and silver bullion exported of late 
years has considerably exceeded that amount. The whole trade, 
oppressed as it has been in one of its most essential departments 
by monopoly, has within the last fifteen years increased in 
value by about one-third, and in the quantity of merchandise in 
a far greater proportion. It will be seen at once by this state- 
ment, that the trade of China, although noininalfy considerable 
in value, is, in comparison to the industrious millions with whom 
it is conducted, but a pittance after all, and that European in- 
tercourse with this great country is still in its infancy. 

It appears quite certain that the Chinese, a money-making 
and money-loving people, are as much addicted to trade, and 
as anxious as any nation on earth to court a commercial iiitet- 
course with strangers. The government and its officers are per- 
haps not less anxious for foreign commerce than the people 
themselves, could they see their way to admit it without dan- 
ger. Their political apprehensions, — and it must be admitted that 
they entertain them on no slender grounds, — alone prevent them 
from throwing their ports open to foreign commerce. The re- 
straints under which the Chinese government places foreign 
trade, have their origin in causes purely political. ‘ Smuggling,* 
say« an irape^rial edict of 1817, ‘ is a trifling affair ;.but having a 
communication with foreigners, is a thing which involves vast 
interests. It is indispensably necessary to strain every nerve to 
ruadicale the first risings of baseness or mischief.* Here the 
secret is out; it is * desfructive principles Of the partiality 
of the Chinese people for trade, and the kindness with which 
the common people are disposed to receive strangers, Mr. Gutz- 
laff gives many examples. The two following extracts, describ- 
ing his residence at Teeii-tsin, the port of the capital, are fair 
examples. — 

^ Several ])ers(>ns of rank and influence paid me frequent visits, and 
held long -conversations with me. Tlicy were polite and even servile 
- in their inaniior.s. Their iiujuiries, most of them trivial, were ])rin( i- 
pally di retried to Siam ; and theii; remarks epneerning Kurope 
were exceedingly clwUliafi. The concourse of people became so great, 
at length/that I was obliged tahide myself. A gentljeman. Who lived 
opposite to. the house, where 1 resided, wishing to^purchase me from 
the captain, with a view to attract customers by my presence, offered 
to pay, for me the snin of ^000 taels of. silver (about 2700 dollars).* — 
p. 132. 

On quitting the |)Iac(j:, th^ kindi^fess with wliich his friends 
took Jeav^e. of him is thas described,-^ 

‘ As we had arrived heie so liHe in the season, just tit the time when 
tnany of.the junki were tv.bout Leavings it was necessary to shorten our 
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stay, lest the Pei-ho, freezing up, shonUl detnth us over the winter. 
On the 1 7th of October we began to move slowly down the river. 
Before leaving Teen-tsin I received numerous presents, which were 
accompanied with many wishes for my welfare. A great many per- 
sons came to take an affectionate leave of me at our departure. At 
the earnest request of some individuals, 1 was consirainetl to proini^'C 
that, if God ghcMuld permit, I would return the no\t year ; and, in the 
case of such a visit, some of them engaged to accompany me to the 
capital — while others wanted to make witli me a journey overland from 
Teen-tsin to Ilea-mun (Amoy). 1 can scareely speak in too high 
terms of the kindness I enjoyed during the Whole time I was at^his 
place ; and the reason for such unexpected treatment I must ascribe 
to the merciful interposition of the Almighty, under whose banner 1 
entered on this undertaking. The flavour and kindness experienced in 
'reen-tsin were a rich compeubation for my former bereavements and 
trials.’— p. M2. 

The Chinese are expert smugglers, and extremely dexterous 
in evading the government duties. After the arrival of the junk 
in which Mr. Gutzlaff went to Teen-tsin, he thus describes the 
mercantile transactions which ensued. — 

‘ In the mean time our men went on with t))erp trade. Undqrthe 
superintendence of some officers who had farmed i-he duties, they 
began to unload, and to tran«5port the goods to the atorchgusefl. Many 
a trick was played in order to avoid the payment of ^duties, although 
they were very lightf Iixieed, the sailors’ merchandise was almost 
entirely exempt from all ch«irge$. As soon as the goods were removed 
to the warehouses, the resident merchants made their purchases, and 
paid immediately for their gomls in sycce silver. These transactions 
were managed in the most quiet and honest manner, antf to the benefit 
of both parties. On the sugar and tin very little profit was gained, 
but more than one hundred per cent was made on the sapan-w'ood 
and pepper, the jjrincipal articles of our cargo. Eurojii'ifti caliches 
yielded a profit of only fifty per cent 3 other commodities, imported 
by Canton men, sold very high. On account of the severe -Jlrohibi- 
tlons, there was a stagnation in the opium trade. One inrUviduul, a 
Canton merchant, had been seized by government; aiuf large i|uaiiti- 
ti©9 of tlie drug, imported from Canton, could find no |iiirdiasers.’ — 
p. 134-. 

Through the activity and enlerprige of onr merclmntSi if ^leems 
tolerably certain that a very considerable contraband jtrade i» 
likely to be carried on with the northern parts of China, in spite 
of every effort of the Chinese gove/nment to prevent iC Thjj^ 
vvv'l be sucli a trade, a.s once existed between out West-Tnelia 
Islands and the Spanish njain ; and, indeed, suck a trade as 
already e.\ists (chiefly, but. not exclusively, in lhe*^fticle of 
opium) at the island of Lin tin. This will’increase with time, and 
the Chineee'government will eventually tolerate what H cahnot 
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^ hinder. If any outcry should be raised against this on the 
score of conscience, it will be speedily put down by the convic- 
tion which is gaining ground universally, that smuggling 
everywhere is not a vice but a virtue, a creditable effort of the 
/.common sense of man, against the folly arul dishonesty of 
^6^'ernmenfs. ^ Already, indeed, ships have been actually built 
in t^s country for the express purpose of carrying on this par- 
ticular branch of Chinese commerce. A revolution in China, 
a thing not improbable considering the tottering state of the 
present dynasty, would inevitably throw all the ports of China 
open to foreign intercourse. In such an event, it is not difficult 
to anticipate the nature of the trade which Europeans wduld be 
enabled to carry on. They vfould conduct nearly the whole 
foreign trade; and, considering the badness of the Chinese 
shipping and the unskilfulness of Chinese mariners, it is most 
probable that a large portion of the domestic or coasting trade 
would fall into their hands ; there being little prospect under 
such circumstances, of a continuity of folly sufficient to put in 
execution the absurdity of a Navigation Act. They would 
not only furnish China with the manufactures of Europe, and 
the fare produce and luxuries of India and its islands, but also 
with many of the necessaries of life. Every part of China 
stands more or less in need of corn and timber, which the coun- 
. tries in its neighbourhood produce in abundance. These cannot 
be furnished in any quantity, or in sufficient cheapness, through 
the clumsy and consequently expensive navigation of the Chi- 
nese, but might easily be so under the expert and skilful 
management of Europeans. The northern provinces stand in 
need of, and have, an effectual demand for many articles of 
colonial produce, now furnished scantily through the junks, 
either from the southern provinces or neighbouring countries, 
such ad sugar, pepper, and similar commodities. A cheaper and 
more abundant supply would of course be furnished by the 
enterprise and commerce of Europeans. 

It IS marvellous how in all countries, to put down the trumpery 
government of. the few, and establish the operation of the in- 
terests of the fnany, is the j^ne thing needful to raising man in 
the scale of being, and giving him his portion of the good 
vrhhjlf Ifiature intended for nis jise. 
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A«t. XVI.-r-Fir44 Report on the Ckimmercial Relatione hetteem Frenke 
and Great Britain, addree^ed to the Right Honourable ihe IsOfde 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and Plantations', 
by George yilliers and John Bowrmg, with a SuppL^entajry 
Report, by John Presented to both Houses of Jfar- 

liament b> Command of His Majesty. — Londoh ; Printed bv 
W. Clowes, fol. pp. 251. 1834. ^ 

is something so novel 'in seeing the liegociations 
between two leading European nation? talking the coui^ 
of right reason, humanity, and common interest, that the 
present Report may claipi an elevated place among the 
noiseless events which enable ^man to bear up ^against the 
evil of those which history and foll^ delight to honomr 
with their notice. Extraordinary testimony has alsa ^been^ 
borne to its importance, by the bitter scorn and earnest hate 
with which those employed in its construction were daring 
its progress treated by the enemy of man. That two whole 
Commissioners should be employed abroad on a mission of peace 
and good*will, involving no interests but those of the industrious 
classes of two great nations, was an offence only to be surpassed 
by the idea of an army which should be employed abtoad and 
not for absolutism, or a fleet which should establisK fhe fra^ona 
of an injured people, insf;;ead of dangling, as was th^ olden 
fashion, at ^he heels of some despot in danger of being kicked 
out by an indignant nation. Had the expense of the Com- 
mission been incurred in conveying a bab^ frigate to furnish 
the toy-shop of some continental sovereign, or ^to transport 
some injurious foreigner to be the bearer of the expiring 
hopes and wishes of the English oligarchy to the whiskered 
enemies of freedom abroad, the thing would iiave been 
hailed wifh reverence due, and even the standing types which 
announce the unbroken existence sound buls of healt|i 
at Windsor, might have been displac^ make room for the 
announcement, the event is once a^eymptom and* a 

cause. In spite of custom, a modicimVrOr’Joha Bull’s dfoney has 
been expenaeo in hrs service ; jand,th% precedent of its happeni];kgf 
once, will be a dangerous step towaYds^jepetitiqi:i^ of , the like/ 
The Commissioners, men not.^ "altogether uifkaov^i^^i^ 
fame,— one of them* a rising .young Patrician^ who. 

genius to see. what may be aCcompUsbed in ^cqnj unction 
mth the people, and*to'be among .the first to stride ogt for ttbe 
grand chances of diplofnact ii\ their comifig service,~the Other ^ 
a well-entered servanf of iiie pppulat csuse, posepss^ 
personal confidence" ofdts supporters in alt ijuarters of 
vot* Keoteuf. ^ 
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to a greater extent than any other man in Europe, — proceed 
as follows, to state the origin and object of their Commission.— 

* The Commercial Legislation of France has been founded, for the 
most part, on the desire to make that country independent of every other, 
and to force within itself tlie production of the principle articles of 
consumption, in sjdte of natural difficulties, and without^nny reference to 
their cost. That legislation received its greatest encouragement under 
the Imperial regime, wlien France was excluded from many of the 
markets of the world, and wheft, in order to possess without interrup- 
tion those objects of luxury which long usage had made necessaries, it 
appeared absolutely needful they should be created by her own industry, 
or grown on her own soil. And though the cost of so pnxlucing was 
ruinous to the consumer, and, in the lung run, scarcely less so to 
the producer, yet the Governiucnt and the people lulled each other wdtli 
the fallacy ‘'that the cost mattered not, as the money was spent in the 
nation, and the wealth of France wa« not expended on Foreigners.*’ The 
fact# however, cannot be denied, that many of the efforts made by 
France to produce the bommodities she had been accustomed to import, 
were forced upon her by the isolation into which she was thrown by 
tlie naval superiority of Great ilritain. But these efforts, however well 
Huited to the peculiar exigencies of the time, and however creditable to 
the ingenuity of those who exerted them, necessarily flung the capital 
of France into false and unfavourable positions. When the return of 
the Bourbons^ opened to France the commerce of the world, so many 
intere‘4ts had been created, so much labour and wealth were engaged in 
the production of articles which might have been more economically 
imported, that it was found diilicult suddenly to change that legislation 
which gave to the F rench producers the benefit of a monopoly, without 
which they would have fallen ; and their fall would inevitably have 
brought w'ith it much suffering and distress. A part of the arguments 
on which the proliibitory system was reared, namely, — that draw^n from 
the rivalry of hostile nations, — naturally lost much of its force when 
p'rance entered upon an era of tranquillity and peace. Mutual inter- 
course softened mutual jealousy : popular antipathies became gradually 
lessened by more intimate relations; and, as the severe regulations 
which a state of warfare introduces, become modified in a period of peace 
and friendly feeling, obviOiis that important commercial changes 

were at ^nd.’ 

‘ It is true, that many attempts had been made by the Government of 
England to induce that of France to consent to a revision of their com- 
mercial policy, and that these had met with little success. Formal 
iiegocktions carried on by the higher authorities of the two Govern- 
ments, presented formidable difficulties ; for such negociationK could 
scarcely be directed to the minor objects, through which alone, perhaps, 
those of a higher importance could he pltimateTy reached. The stalfe of 
things' produced by interference wilh^the natural course of commerce 
becomes so complicated and artificial, as«to render any sudden or extended 
alteration only less d^n^^roiis than persistence in an erroneous course ; 
fori however desii^^ftle and imperative it may be to getVld of a vicious 
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system of cmnmercial leflisktion, yet the interests it 1ms created and 
fostered become susceptible^ to alarm in very ratio of their insecnrily, 
and of the demand they make upon societv. In England, it cannot be 
denied, that opinion had given to the Government a power of calling 
sound principles into action, which the Government of I'rance did hot 
possess. The perfection of many of our manufactures had been long 
considered on ^he continent as pervading them all. They were repre- 
sented almost universally as destined to crush all rivals by their irresi.stible 
superiority ; and the manufacturing interest of France, apjiealing 
habitually to the self-esteem and apprehensions of the nation, had 
acquired a concentrated power, which the conuSercial lind agricultural 
interests, even though supported by a considerable amount of intelligence 
among the people, and the favoiH’able dis])ositious of some members of the 
(iovernment, were unable to resist.’ 

' In the year 1830, one of your Lordships Commissioners, being then 
employed by the British Government in the investigation of Financial 
matters, had frequent occasions of communicating with the ofiicial 
authorities of I'rancc, and of ascertaining the feelings that existed on the 
subject of the Commercial Regulations between that country and 
England : he found, that though the Government was unwilling to 
contemplate changes which should be at once extensive and immediate, 
yet there was a sincere and growing, disposition to revise the 'i'arifls of 
the two countries, with a view to improve the intercourse between them, 
by the removal of those restrictions, impediments, and prohihitioii.s, 
which had hitherto narrowed tlie sphere of their mutual relations. In 
order to accomplish this object, Baron Louis, the French Minister of 
Finance, proposed that a mixed Commission should be nominated by the 
two Governments, to hold its sittings cither in Paris or London, or in 
both ; that they should suggest, for the consideration of each Govern- 
ment, such changes as were likely to be beneficial and practicable, and 
gather together such facts as might illustrate the past or prc.sent state 
of the commercial relations of the two countries, or be useful with a 
view to their future extension. He stated, tiiat he .should deem every 
step toward.s a more liberal intercourse, however seemingly unimportant, 
as something gained ,* and that it was his earnest de.sire to give the 
inquiry every possible impulse towards a system of freedom. We feel it 
due to Baron Louis, who took so marked a part in the establishment of 
our Commis.sion, to state, that he ha.s always exhibited the nuwt iiitelUgenl 
and unwearied zeal for the advancing of its important objects.’ 

* The first written communication on the part of Baron Louis was the 
following : — 

* Pam', le 28 Juillct, 1831. 

* ‘ Monsieur, ' 

^Fai lfi avec un vif interot la Lettte que vous avez bien voulii 
‘^niiccrire, et je vous reniercie beaucouj) de I’cnvoi que vous y avez joint. 


* ' Sir, 


Pans^Jft^y 2S, 1831, 


‘ 1 have read with lively interest the le4tj;r which you liave had the 
goodness to»>vrUe to lOe, and thank you much for the trausinUsion ^’hieh 

s2 
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^ Lea opinions que professe votre Gouvernement en maticre de commerce 
^ sont aussi les miennes, etje vo*us rep6terai volontiers par 6crit ce que je 
^ vous ai dit de vive voix. Si, comme la raison Tenseigne, Tallranchissement 
‘ du commerce est dans les interets de tons les peuplcs, la France et 
' TAngleterre, les deux nations les plus riches du monde, ne peuvent que 
‘ gagner toutes deux a etendre des relations d'echangc qu*une politique 
* ctroite a soumises a trop de restrictions. Un regime d'j douanes plus 
' liberal augmenterait larichesse des deux etats, et donnerait au maintien 
' de la paix de nouvelles garanties. C*est done avec une veritable satisfac- 
^ tion que je verrais se former une Commission mLxte, qui pr6parerait le 
' travail, et indiquerait les modifications que la legislation des deux pays 
' est susceptible de recevoir dans le sens du libre commerce. ' 

^ Pour ma part, je tiendrais a lionneur de contribuer en quelque chose 
'a une reforme de si haute importance pour l.es progres de la civilisation. 
^ Mais vous devez sentir, Monsieur, que e'est a votre Gouvernement a 
^ prendre Tinitiative pour un semblable projet : il a deja entrepris la 
‘ reforme commerciale : il rencontre moins d*obstacles, et n’a pas a lutter 
' contre des prejuges aussi puissans. Qu*il exprime son voeu : il trouvera, 
‘ du cbtedu Gouvernement Fran9ais, concours ct sympathie. * 

^ LOUIS. ’ 

Monsieur 


‘ Monsieur h Docteur Bowring . ' 


And it was repeated in another Letter, dated the l6th August 
t ^ Vous avez du recevoir par Tentremise de M. Hamilton, Secretaire 
* cle TAmbassade britannique, la Lettre que j*ai cu Vhonneur de vous 


accompanies it. The opinions avowed by your Government on the subject 
of commerce are my own, and 1 shall readily repeat to you in 
writing what I have already said by word of mouth. If, as reason points 
out, the liberation of commerce is for the interest of all nations generally, 
France and England, the two richest in the world, cannot fail to gain on 
both sides by enlarging a system of exchange which a narrow policy has 
hitherto subjected to too many restrictions. A more liberal arl-angement 
of the Custom Duties would increase the riches of both countries, and give 
new securities for the continuance of peace. It would therefore be with 
real satisfaction that I should see the formation of a Mixed Commis- 
sion, which should prepare the work, and point out the alterations which 
might be made in the existing laws of the two countries in favour of free 
trade.' 

' For my own part I should account it an honour to contribute in any 
way to a reform of such high importance to the progress of civilization. 
But you will be aware. Sir, that it is your Government that must take the 
initiative^ in any similar project. It has already entered on commercial 
reform ; it is met by fewer obstacles, and has not to struggle against preju- 
dices so powerful as we. It has only to express its wisnes, and it will 
find on the part of the French Gpvernment a community of operation and 
of interest.' * 

‘ Louis.’ 

To Dr. Bowring. 

t ‘ You will have rece*vbd through Mr. Hamilton, Secretary to the 
British Embassy, the letter which J had the honour to write .to you on the 
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' ecrireie 28 Juillet dernier, en leponse a la v6tre du meme niois% Je 

* n*en saisds pas moins avec satisfaction cctte nouvelle occasion de vous 
' confirmer tout le prix que j ’attache au siicces des mesiircs qui pourraient 

* etre adoptees de concert entre nos deux Gouvernemens pour qtendre 
' leurs relations commerciales en les degageaiit des entraves que le regime 
' des douanes apporte encore a leurs developpemens. ' 

• ' LOUIS/ 

' The presence of the Vice President of the 3oard of. Trade in Paris, 
in the autumn of 1831, and the efforts which he made to give effect to 
the amicable dis})Ositions of the French Government, removed many 
obstacles to the appointment of the French Commissioners, and gi’eat 
difficulties of detail, and enabled him to lend important assistance to the 
initiatory proceedings of the Commission. 

^ The Commissioners nominated by the French Government were 
The Baron Freville*, Counsellor of State, and 
The Count Tanneguy Duchatelt, ditto; 
and to their intelligence, zeal, and aptitude, no tribute of ours can be 
sufficiently ample. 

' The instructions we received from Mr. Poulett Thomson for our 
guidance were as follows 

^ Paris, 29 November, 1831. 

* Gentlemen. 

. ‘ The Government having complied with the suggestion, that they 
‘ should appoint a Commission in order to discuss conjointly with the 
‘ French Government the commercial relations between Great Britain 

* and France, and having named you to fill the office of Commissioners 
‘ for that purpose, I think it right, before I leave you to pursue your 

* labours, to put “you in possession of the character which I understand 
' this Commission bears, and to draw your attention to the objects to 
‘ which it seems to me it is desirable that it should be particularly 

* directed.' 

' As Mr. Bowring has been so long upon the spot, and has been ne- 
^ cessarily aware of tlie circumstances which have led to the adoption of 
^ the plan of a Commission, It will not be necessary foi; me to dwell 

* at any length upon them. I have only to remark, that as it appeared 
' that, in spite of the sincere wish which is certainly entertained by all 
^ the members of the French Cabinet to facilitate the commercial relations 
‘ between the two countries, so many obstacles are to be found in the 

* prejudices of interested or ignorant individuals to proceeding directly 


28th of July last, in reply to yours of the same mouth. I cannot, however, 
allow myself to let pass the renewed opportunity of impressing on you all 
the importance which I attach to the measures which may be adopted in 
CtpiMert by our two Governments, to extdnd their commercial relations with 
each other by ]iberatin|^ them from the shackles which the present arrange- 
ment of the Custom Duties cojitinues to throw about their progress.’ 

• ‘ Louis.’ 

* ‘ Since made a Peer of Fraifce. ’ 
t * Since a Member of the Chamber of Deputies. ’ 
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‘ ^ diplomjitic negociationSj or by direct j)roposals on the paif of the 

* French Govern uiei it to tlic C hambers, tliat it was deemed advisable to 
' abandon both these modes, and to adopt, in the first instance, as a 
^ preliminary to cither, an inquiry into the whole of the present System, 
‘ especially that of France. * 

* With this view it was proposed to establish the presept Ctmittiission, 
‘ to be composed of indi\idiiuls of each nation, not with the character of 
‘ representatives of tlie commercial interests of their respective countries, 
^ to contend for peculiar points, or negociate for separate advantages, but 

* with one common and uniform object in view, namely ,-*^to ascertain as 
' clearly and exactly as possible, from the documents and information 
‘ wliicb eitlier Government can command, what is the present state of 

* tlie trade of the two countries ; to examine how it is affected by the 
‘ Tariti’s; ll0^v far their jirovisions arc rendered inoperative by the 
' smuggler ; and how, with regard to the existing interests, and the ob- 
‘ Stacies which they must naturally create to the introtluction of a 
‘ better system, a change in favour of a freer communication can be 
‘ efiected. ’ 

‘ Frohiliitum and excessive i»rotection, whether on one side of the 
^ r’liannel or the other, should be considered by tlie Com mission ei-s of 
‘ cither nation as a common object of attack ; hut, at the same time, the 
‘ dillicullies in the way of their immediate removal, and the interests 
‘ wliich would he comjiromised by a sudden change, whether in one 
‘ country or tlie- other, should be fairly considered and reported on by 
' all, to enable th(j Governments hereafter to decide how far it may be 
‘ practicable to surmount them. ’ 

‘ It is obvious, however, that in consequence of the numerous changes 
' that have already been made in the h^nglisli system, comparatively 
‘ little remains to be done on onr part, while, on the contrary, as the 
‘ Pheiich still retain their prohibitions and protective regulations to the 
^ fullest extent, it is in their Tariff’ that the most important alterations 
‘ arc to he sought for. Of this they are well aware, and it will be to 
' tlie consideration of this object that your attention will he most par- 

* ticularly directed, 'flic principle wliich you will find them at Once 

* willing to admit, — namely, that prohibition shall wholly cease, and he 
‘ replaced by duties graduated according to tlie cost of risk of Smuggling, 

‘ — will naturally open a wide field for your inquiries. That part of the 
‘ Tariff’ which contains so many and such various restrictions atid pro- 
‘ hibitions, must of course be thoroughly sifted, and the nature of the 
' articles introduced by ihc contraband trade, the extent and the expense 
‘ of their introduction in this manner, should he ascertained as correctly 
' as possible. In the same manner many of their duties, owing to their 
' exorbitant scale, will be found to produce the effect of absolute 
' prohibitions, and should be scrutinized with the same view. ' 

‘ Without wishing, therefore, to direct the specific mode of your pro- 
‘ ceedirigs, I .would suggest that the fittest course to pursue, will be to 
‘ take the French Tariff’, and after analj^zing it in such a manner as 
‘ may appear most convenient, — for instance, into articles prohibited, but 

* which are the objects of illicit introduction, articles charged' with duties 
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' go high as to afford encouragement to (heir fraudulent importation, 

' and 50 forth, — to proceed to examine the whole, article by article, and 
' to record, as you go on, your observations u])on each. ’ 

* In doing this, it will be necessary that you give due weight to the 
‘ peculiar circumstances in which the commerce and nidnutactures of 
‘ France are at this moment placed. Thei'e arc several articles of vast 
' im|K)rtancc, ^leh as iron, cotton manufactures, and others, which are 
' the subjects of a ruinous system of legislation ; hut though it is ob- 

* vimjs tiiat a reduction of duty on them would he as important to 
‘ England as advantageous to the general interests of France, yet the 
^ opposition to such an amelioration would be so powciful; that you 
‘ would probably lind it vain to contend against it at the present moment, 

' and it may bo only by degrees that it wull be possible to introduce 
‘ material alterations in this particular. It would be Letter, therefore, 

‘ that your eflorts should be primarily directed to the duties on articles 

‘ apparently of less importance, but whieli, compiomising smaller in- . 
^ terests, are likely to bo more easily mollified. ()f this desciiption you 

* will find a great numlier ; although apparently insignificant under a 
' restrictive system, it is found by experience that they glow greatly in 
‘ importance when the restrictions- are removed. I 3 y examining with 
‘ attention this class of duties, you will probably succeed in producing 
‘ what will ultimately prove a means of very important and extended 
' intercourse between the two countries, and you will pave tlie way for 
‘ c^i^^cssion in those objects which at present arc more likely to meet 
‘ w^i obstacles on the part of the French. It is witli this view that 

* I would recommend you to consider no article of commerce as ot 
' too little importance to deserve your attention, or to be worthy of 
‘ remark.* 

‘ The consideration of the Tariff* will naturally lead you to that of the 

* svstem of navigation law which is establislied by treaty between the 

* two countries ; and it appears to me, that your labours may be well 
‘ directed to an examination of the efl'ect of these regulations, which 
‘ prohibit in both the admission from the other of extra- European pro- 
‘ duce. All the facts connected with these provisions of the law, which 
‘ has now been in operation for six years, it will be desirable to examine, 

‘ with the view of ascertaining how far the Interests of the two 

* countries may demand a modification, or an alteration for the 
‘ future. * 

‘ 111 the course of your inquiries you will probably discover many 
^ topics, connected with the main object of the C’ommission, well worthy 
‘ of being pursued, but which of course it is impossible for me to advert 
^ to, or to anticipate. Understanding, however, that the object of your 
‘ Commission is to ascertain how the commercial relations of the two 

* countries may be generally extended and improved, yon will consider 
yourselves authoriZii?d to inquire into whatever you think Will tend 

‘ to this result, and to exanfine and report on whatever topic connected 
< with it you may deem worijiy of developemont." 

' It is desirable that you should put th§ Government in jiossession of 
‘ tliQ chs^raeter which your proceedings assume, and of the progress, as 
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' well as the record of the conferences which you will of course establish. 

* As your Commission is not of a diplomatic character^ and can b§st 
' communicate with home in a semi-official manner, I should request you 

* will be good enough to address those communications to the Board of 
' Trade for the present, as Avell as any observations or demand for 
^ documents you deem it advisable to make ; and I shall take care that 
^ you shall be furnished with any information or instructions which 
' may be required by the circumstances of the case, and may facilitate 

* the objects of your Mission. If, however, official communications 
' become necessary in the course of your labour, they will naturally be 
^ made through the Ambassador, with whom you will be in constant 
^ communication. ' 

' I have the honour to be, 

' Gentlemen, 

' To Messrs George Villiers and ' Your obedient humble servant, 
John Bowring, Park: ‘ C. POULETT THOMSON/ 

' The appointment of this Commission was in itself a valuable point 
gained, and an evidence of sincerity of purpose ; but we were well aware 
that the interests which had been created in France by her commercial 
system, and the prejudices which these interests had engendered, pre- 
sented a formidable barrier against any rapid or extensive change. To alter 
the whole legislation of a country on matters which involve great pecuniary 
considerations was no task to be lightly undertaken, or easily accomplished. 
All that we could hope for the present was, that some modifications ni^ht 
be introduced into the Frcncli Tariff, and some principles recognised, 
whose future developement, when experience had shown their value, 
might be reasonably anticipated. We could not but feel, and the fact 
has been again and again presented to us, that England had been long 
engaged in the career of restriction ^nd prohibition, and that she had in 
truth furnished example and encouragement to other nations to adopt a 
system, which, happily for her own interest, she has since had the 
wisdom to abandon, or considerably to modify, yet that she still retained 
numerous laws which protected and interfered with free commercial 
communication. But though hopeless of any extensive or immediate 
change, we considered that the opportunity was most valuable for 
gathering together authentic and official facts, aijd^, of tracing from 
sources whose authority could not be disputed, the ph)gress of manufac- 
turing and commercial decline or prosperity ; nor has our conviction of 
the usefulness of our investigations been in any way diminished as we have 
proceeded in a task which has been materially forwarded by the friendly 
zeal of our colleagues, and the most unreserved communications on the 
part of the French authorities.' — Report, p. 1. 

The causes of many of the difficulties which free trade has 
to encounter in France, mUy be traced^ in the foll6\ving 
paragraph.— 

^ In France, a very large proportion of those who are interested in the 
continuance of the existing commercial system, are elevated public 
functionaries, or are placed in immediate contact with them.' It would 
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have been idle^ therefore^ to have attacked great monopolies in their 
strangest holds. Nor can it be denied, that some of the protected 
manufactures are of such magnitude as to demand attention and respect. 
In many of them considerable numbers of workmen are engaged ; and, 
though their employment in protected fabrics leads to the exclusion of a 
far more considerable number of labourers in those branches of industry 
whose cultivatiofi would be the natural, instead of the forced growth of 
capital, yet all serious shiftings or transfer of labour, cannot but involve 
questions of difficulty and deep concern. In the mean time, the labouring 
classes, impatient of the suffering which is of necessity consequent upon 
the changes which every alteration of the Tariff brings with it, naturally 
ally themselves with their manufacturing masters, who demand the 
exclusion of the foreign articles which are in competition with their 
own. Even among these classes, however, the extension of the principles 
of more liberal intercourse, has produced a decided change, and so strong 
has been the English interest created, even among the French 
manufacturers, that the weavers of Lyons have lately petitioned the 
French Government to give all possible>^developement to the commercial 
relations between England and France.'<y*rp. 8. 

The ' General Statement of Prohibited Goods from Foreign 
Countries,’ (p. 39) with the reasons appended, forms a curious 
object. Some of the most remarkable items will be found 
stat^in the last of the paragraphs that follow.— 

' It is hardly necessary to remark, that if these reasons for prohibition 
were pushed to their necessary consequences, all commercial relations 
would infallibly cease. If the cheapness of a foreign article were a suffi- 
cient ground for prohibiting its importation, and the cheapness of a home 
article for prohibiting its exportation, no exchange at all could take 
place.' 

'Many of the arguments which are put forward in justification of pro^ 
hibitory measures are mutually destructive of each other. To keep the 
price of corn low in the interest of the consumer, is assigned as the rea- 
son for prohibiting exportation ; and to raise the price high in the in- 
terest of the producer, as the reason for prohibiting importation : the 
two objects are incqnlpatible. Again, one set of prohibitions are justi- 
fied because the articles are dear in France; such are the exportations of 
silk, rags, bark, &c. Reasonings wholly opposed to one another are, 
in turn, employed. There is scarcely an argument or a calculation, 
which if recognised as applying to some articles, is not opposed altoge- 
ther to the legislation on others.' 

^ It requires merely to state some of the objections to importations, in 
order to ghow their narrow and anti-commercial spirit. The introduc- 
tion manufactured tin, for example, *is opposed because it might be- 
nefit England, which rich ip tin mines ; as if the importation into 
France could take place without equally benefiting her. The reasons, 
too, which are grounded on thd superiority of other countries ; as, for 
example, dangerous rivalry," in the case* of manufactuiS^ steel ; 
cheapness ***of foreign article> in the case of shipping ; threatened an- 
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nihilation of the French nianufiicture** in that of cutlery ; extra ad- 
vantages of the English’* in plated ware; '^apprehension of the English*’ 
in articles of pottery ; “ imprudence of admitting English sadlery, as so 
many persons, regardless of price, prefer it;” "advantages of machinery'* 
in works of iron ; — all arc modes of announcing the superiority of the 
foreign articles, and the power which foreigners possess of supplying 
them on cheaper terms than they can be produced at home.*— p. 45. 

But, the monopolist will say, if you benefit the consumer, 
you injure me tlie monopolist. To which the answer is, that 
there is another person still left out, which is the French trader 
with whom the ditference of price, saved to the consumer by 
the destruction of the monopolist, would have been laid out. 
Or put all the effects on FrencI) trade and commerce together, 
and the aggregate is the same with the monopoly or without ; 
only there is this difference, that in one case the con- 
sumer gets nothing for the difference of price, and in the other 
he does. When will the consumers all the world over, cease 
to be the dupes of knavish tradesmen and more knavish 
legislators ? 

The French government is just now in a state of distress 
by reason of ' chiens fraudenrs,* dogs taught to smuggle, who are 
stated to be carrying their operations to m extent vraiment efray-- 
ante, and the legislators of the grande nation are conioining 
their talents for the suppression of these dogs. To such 
ridiculous occupations does ignorance bring the leaders of a 
people. As if a smuggling dog was not the best of four-legged 
citizens, making a saving to the public at every journey, of 
the difference of price in the foreign article introduced, w<?//wshis 
own diet and expenses. If the bones that are in all cathedrals 
in all countries were looked through, how few would have a 
claim on their country’s gratitude to match those of a smuggling 

dog* 

The immediate result of the efforts of the Commissioners has 
been the abandonment of the principle of absolute prohibition, 
and the substitution of duties ; a step, of which the value as a 
movement, and as giving rise to a vast quantity of popular 
agitation and reflection, is independent of the positive magni- 
tude of the opening made. 
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Anf. I. — 1. A Short History of Paper-Money and Banking in the 
United States, By William M. Gouge. — Philadelphia. 1833. 

2. Report of the Union Committee , — New Yprk. 1834*. 

rpHE facts connected with the late financial difficulties in the 
United States have come to this country distorted and 
exaggerated by party zeal. This is the inevitable consequence 
of every commercial or banking operation of importance being 
made to bear on the grand question of the Presidential election ; 
which, in one shape or another, is in a course of perpetual 
ngitatian throughout the land of the.West, It is vain to expect 
any"^impartial or satijfactoiy account of the struggle between 
the Bank and the President, the circumstances .w^ich led to 
it, or the motives and designs of the belligerent parties, from 
those who ^must in many respects bfi Hhe best qualified to 
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furnish it. Yet it is of importance, not only to the United 
States but to all the countries commercially connected with 
them, to clear much that has been designedly obscured, and 
state fairly the circumstances, which it is the aim of partisans 
in America to misrepresent. 

The works at the head of this article furnish many important 
facts which it will not be difficult to separate from the party 
colouring in which they are served up. Mr. Gouge, the author 
of the ‘ Short History,’ is a determined enemy to paper-money, 
under whatever limitations it may be issued. From the abuse 
he argues manfully against the use ; and appears to think, that 
because his country has suffered grievously from the conse- 
quences of the wildest banking speculations upon record, it is 
quite impossible so to limit and manage a paper currency, that 
it shall not sooner or later become the source of unmixed evil. 
His book is a storehouse of materials on the question ; facts, 
quotations from state-papers, official returns, invectives, speeches, 
and fragments of historical Works, in most admired disorder. 

The * Report of the Union Committee,’ is a production of a 
different character. It was considered desirable to effect 
a union of the Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce in 
New York ; and a number of bankers and merchants, with Mr. 
Gallatin at their head, were appointed at a public meeting in 
the spring for that purpose. Hence the Committee is called 
the Union Committee ; but its members seem to have contented 
themselves with appointing a Sub-Committee to draw up a plan 
of union, and directed their principal attention to the more 
interesting questions of a National Bank, and the removal of 
the public deposits from the present Bank called * of the United 
States,’ on which they produced a Report after rather more than a 
month’s consideration. The language of the document is 
moderate ; but the bias of its authors against the President, and 
in favour of the Bank, is manifest. It contains some important 
suggestions and admissions of fact, which militate against the 
view of the question it is intended to support. 

Assuming these two publications as the ground-work, though 
many other authorities and documents have been consulted, it 
is proposed to give a sketch of the history of banking and 
paper-money in the United States from the earliest period to 
the close of the last session of Congress. Some observations on 
the existing state of things^^and the probable effects of general 
Jackson’s plans in regard to the currency-as far as they Tfiave 
been developed, will be added. * 

The dealings of the first British settlers in Virginia were for 
the mosjt part carried on in barter 5 the small stock of the pre- 
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cious metais which they brought from Europe being soon 
exchanged for foreign comforts or conveniences. Tobacco was 
the circulating medium of the Colonists; and as early as 1618, 
a sagacious governor decreed, that it should be taken in all trotting 
transactions at 3s. per lb., neither more nor less, on the penalty 
of three years servitude in the Colony. A few years afterwards, 
certain Spanish* and Canary wines were ordered to be sold at 
65. a gallon in specie, or 9s. in tobacco ; while Sherry and Sack 
were rated at 4s. in specie, and only 4s. 6d. in tobacco. Why 
tobacco should be valued so differently in different transactions, 
does not appear. Fine women, 'young and uncorrupt,’ were 
shipped by the Virginia Company in England, to the Colony, 
to be married to the residents; and in 1620 the price of each 
was a hundred lbs. of tobacco, though when the article was 
scarce, as much as a hundred and fifty lbs. was paid. It was 
made a law of the colony that whenever a settler obtained a 
wife on credit, the debt should be recoverable in^ preference to 
all others. An attempt was made in Pennsylvania in 1700, to 
procure a law to render the products of the Colony legal tender 
at their current rates ; but it failed. In Maryland an Act was 
passed in 1732, making tobacco a legal tender at a penny a 
lb., and Indian corn at twenty-pence a bushel. Put in 
Massa'diusetts, as early as 1652, a mint was established at 
which shillings, sixpences, and threepenny pieces in silver were 
coined. About this period silver became plentiful in several of 
the Colonies, whose inhabitants carried on a successful trade 
with the West Indies and the Spanish main. But still it was 
thought a sagacious expedient, to increase their wealth by raising 
the nominal value of the coin. Thus in South Carolina the 
dollar was ordered to pass /or 45. 8(7. ; in Virginia and New 
England at65. ; in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New Jersey, at 
Is, 6(7.; and in New York and North Carolina at 8s. These 
various denominations arc still preserved, notwithstanding many 
good republicans regard them as badges cTf colonial servitude, 
and the decimal currency of dollars and cents, introduced it is 
said at the suggestion of Oliver Wolcott late Governor of 
Connecticut, is in almost every respect so much more conve- 
nient. It thus appears that the currency of the American 
Colonies from the earliest periods, even when it consisted 
principally of corn and tobacco, was tampered with by the 

ruling jimvers. • 

The first paper money issued in the colonies was in 1690, by 
Massachusetts. The govei^ment was pressed for means to 
pay some clamorous soldiers, and liaviiTg ^no specie, persuaded 
them to take-Treasury Notes secured on the lands of the^jolony, 
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ia the place of it. The quantity of paper being at first mode- 
rate^ it held its value tolerably well ; but the temptation of 
making money with so much ease was irresistible, and was so 
freqtiently yielded to, that by degrees the currency was depre- 
ciated, till in 1749 it was at a discount of 1 100 per 'cent. In 
South Carolina the same plan was pursued, but the government 
paper of that colony never went below the comparatively mode- 
rate depreciation of 700 per cent. The Carolinean paper was 
issued by a public bank established in 1712, and lent out on 
landed and personal security. 

Pennsylvania authorized the creation of paper-money in 1723. 
It waj||Only lent on landed security or deposits of plate or 
bullion at an interest of five per cent. This paper was made a 
legal tender j and penalties were laid on those who sold or 
purchased any article on cheaper terms for gold or silver, than 
for the paper currency. This system was approved of by 
Dr. Franklin^ who, clear-headed and sagacious as he was, 
thought an act of the legislature could alter the real value 
of things, and did not perceive the inutility of a law to 
compel men by pains and penalties to give more for an article 
than it was worth. Even Adam Smith was misinformed 
in regard to the Pennsylvanian currency. He says, -(.'^ol. 
iii. p. 35^ of Macculloch's edition) ‘The governntent of 
Pennsylvania, without amassing any treasure, invented a 
method of lending, not money indeed, but what is equivalent 
to money, to its subjects.’ But an official document quoted in 
Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, shows that gold, which in 
1720 was at 5/. I Os. an ounce, eighteen years afterwards had 
risen to 61, 9s. 3d. an ounce ; and silver during the same period 
rose from 6s. I0{d. to 8s. 9d. an ounce, in the currency of the 
colony ; therefore the government of Pennsylvania did not lend 
what was equivalent to money. 

Massachusetts, which was the first colony to issue paper 
money, was also the first to get rid of it. Mr. Hutchinson, 
whose history of Massachusetts is a work that would do credit 
to any country, was Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
that province in 1749, soon after Cape Breton had been taken, 
in great measure by the spirit and activity of the Government 
of Massachusetts. In this service about 180,000/. sterling had 
been spent, and he prevailed upon the colonists to request, that 
this money might be shipped in Spanish milled dollarsSiuorder 
to take the place of the wretched paper- money then in circula- 
tion, and which, though nominally' upwards of two millions, was 
not worth one- tenth of* that amount. The government at home 
had the discretion to comply with this proposal ; and thus the 
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colony was supplied with a good silver currency. The other 
New England provinces refused, to take measures to effect a 
similar alteration ; and the consequence was that a great part 
of their West India trade immediately passed into the hands of 
the Massachusetts merchants. In 176^3 the British Parliament 
passed a law to prevent paper bills of credit, issued by the 
colonial goverrtments, from being declared legal tender; but the 
lime was approaching when the colonies felt little disposed to 
brook the interference of the mother country in their internal 
affairs ; and this Act must have been in great measure inopera- 
tive, for ten years afterwards another Act with the same title and 
for the same purpose was passed in England. It would seem that 
this was enforced with more effect than the first; f<|||at the 
breaking out of the Revolution, the whole paper mone^of the 
thirteen States was estimated at only twelve millions of dollars*. 

The absolute necessity of finding the. ways and means of 
carrying on the war of the Revolution, compelled Congress to 
deluge the country with the famous continental money. It was 
first put into circulation, according to a statement published by 
Mr. Webster (a merchant of Philadelphia, and uncle of Mr. 
Noah Webster the author of the Dictionary), in August 1776. 
In the course of five years it reached the enormous nominal 
amouat of three hundred and sixty millions of dollars. The 
value was tolerably well sustained till the issues exceeded nine 
millions ; then the depreciation became very rapid. It ceased to 
circulate as money in 1781, when it was at a depreciation of 
500 per cent. Afterwards it was bought up on speculation, at 
depreciations of from 400 to 1000 per cent. Mr. Webster states, 
that the depreciation of the continental money never stopped 
the circulation of it ; it passed currently long after all hope of 
its being redeemed at its nominal value had vanished. Very 
little of it now remains ; a few years ago. Judge Mitchell of 
Wethersfield in Connecticut, had some notes whi(m hp exhibited 
as curiosities ; they were small and wretchedly printed on the 
coar^st paper. Congress in vain endeavoured by passing penal 
laws to force up the price of continental money. In 1776 it 
was enacted, that ' whoever should refuse to receive in payment 
continental bills, should be declared and treated as an enemy of 
his country, and be precluded from intercourse with its inhabit- 
ants.’ Legal-tender Acts, limitations of prices, threatening 
declarations, and other similar measures were resorted to, with- 
- % — — , — . — 

* The principal authorities^or this account of the provincial currency 
previously to the Revolution, arfe Holmes’s American Annals, and Hutchin- 
son’s Histoiy of Massachusetts, as quoted in Afr. Gouge’s Work, 
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out in the least raising the value of the paper ; and of 
course many holders of it were ruined, for not a dollar was 
ever redeemed. 

In 1782, when hard money, as it is called, was very plentiful 
in the United States, being supplied from France and England 
to pay their troops then stationed in the country, and also by 
the trade to Cuba, — the Bank of North America 'was established 
at Philadelphia, principally through the exertions of the well- 
known Robert Morris. It superseded another bank called the 
Pennsylvania Bond Bank, which appears to have never fairly 
come into operation. A great part of the capital of the Bank of 
North America, was subscribed for and nominally paid in by 
the Gotternment ; but it was almost immediately drawn out 
again. The bank however derived considerable credit from the 
manoeuvre, and drove a profitable business for about four years, 
when great complaints were made of its mode of operation, by 
the parties to whom it made advances, which could not be con- 
veniently repaid, and the charter was repealed in 1785. The 
stockholders protested against this arbitrary proceeding, and 
the bank was re-incorporated in March 1787 for fourteen years, 
with an enlarged capital of two millions of dollars, and is still in 
existence. This bank about the year 1790 issued promissQry 
notes for one penny ; the lowest sum probably that ever appeared 
on the face of a bank-note. 

About this period the mania for banking raged throughout 
the country. The constitution of the United States prohibits 
the separate States from issuing paper money, but permits the 
incorporation of joint-stock banking companies. In 1791, 
Congress chartered the old United States Bank wuth a capital of 
ten millions of dollars, with a view to preserve something like a 
uniform currency throughout the different States ; but the 
power to incorporate banking companies was abused to such an 
extent by the separate State legislatures, that the operations of 
the Government bank seem to have had little effect. Between 
the years 1781 and 1812, about a hundred and forty bankf (the 
exact number is not known), with nominal capitals of at least a 
hundred millions of dollars, were incorporated. Some of these 
banks issued notes for fractional parts of the dollar; and in 
South Carolina little square bits of paper with engravings of 
birds and beasts on them, for the convenience of the negroes, 
few of whom can read, are still in extensive circulation^ The 
notes of many of the banlts, especially .♦.hose in the souYh- 
western States, w'ere heavily depreci^ed ; and few holders ever 
dreamed of getting specie for them. Generally speaking, the 
country was, notwithsUMiding, extremely prosperous^ owing in 
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great measure to the European wars, and its own peaceful 
condition. There were some bank failures however; which 
showed the rottenness of the system. One was that of the 
Farmers Exchange Bank of Gloucester in Rhode Island, incor- 
porated in 1804, with a capital of only a hundred thousand 
dollars ; which was to be paid in seven instalments and in gold 
or silver. Scarcely any money, however, was actually paid in ; 
the directors immediately drew out their own deposits, and all 
the money in the bank at any one time did not amount to 
twenty thousand dollars. In 1809 the concern stopped pay- 
ment, when it appeared that the whole amount of specie in the 
vaults was eighty-six dollars, and that the notes of the bank in 
circulation were little short of six hundred thousani^* dollars. 
Two other banks in Massachusetts, which stopped about the 
same time, were found to have about thirty dollars in specie 
between them ; but hundreds of thousands of their one dollar 
notes were in circulation at the time. 

The charter of the old United States Bank expired in March 
1811. Great efforts were made to procure its renewal, but they 
all failed. Its concerns were then rapidly wound up, without 
any serious inconvenience being felt by the public. 

Soon afterwards, (in June, 1812), the war with England 
commenced, and the mania for new banks, especially in the 
middle and southern States, was more prevalent than ever. 
The Pennsylvania legislature in the session of 1812-13 passed 
a bill authorising the incorporation of forty-one banking com- 
panies, with capital amounting to seventeen millions of dollars. 
The Government borrowed largely from the banks to carry on 
the war, giving certificates of stock as security, first at par, 
afterwards at 112 and 125 for every 100 dollars. The banks 
in New England, whose precaution was strengthened by a 
political hatred of the Government, abstained from joining in 
these loan transactions, and thus escaped the disasters which 
caused every bank in the country south of Connecticut to stop 
payment in 1814. The Government issued Treasury notes 
bearing interest at five and two-fifths per cent, payable a year 
after emission, for about seventeen millions ; but as they were 
also receivable in payment of duties, taxes, and public lands, 
little relief was gained by this measure. In the meanwhile the 
paper of the best Atlantic city banks which had suspended 
payment, was soon depreciated twenty per cent, the country 
notes fifty per cent.« * 

Financial affairs were irj this condition when the Secretary of 
the Treasury proposed to establish a National Bank with a 
capital of Jifty millions of dollars ; of wl^ich Government was to 
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subscribe twenty millions, and pay for it in six-per-cent stock ; 
the remaining thirty millions to be subscribed by individuals, 
six millions in treasury notes, eighteen millions in six-per-cent 
stock, and six millions in gold and silver. This wild scheme, 
the real aim of which was to procure a loan at par, was modi- 
fied in several important particulars, and bandied about from 
the Senate to the House of Representatives. It Was at length 
passed, but rejected by President Madison on the ground of 
its being so altered as to deprive the proposed bank of the 
power of effectually aiding the Government in its need. 
Another project was tlien set on foot by the Government. It 
was proposed to establish a National Bank with fifty millions 
of dollars capital, of which five were to be paid in gold and 
silver, fifteen in six-per-cent stock, twenty in treasury notes, 
and ten to be subscribed by the Government. It was 
expressly provided that specie payments should not be com- 
menced for sixteen months after the Bank Charter was granted. 
This proposal was sanctioned by the Senate and approved by 
President Madison, but rejected in the House of Representatives 
by 74 to 73. The news of peace with England arrived on the 
13th of February 1815; the above vote of the House of Re- 
presentatives was passed on the 17 th : and thus, fortunately for 
the country, a check was given to this scheme so worthy of 
needy bankrupts. 

The year 1815, the first year of peace, was one of great 
apparent prosperity in the United States. The banks post- 
poned the period of returning to specie payments, and dis- 
counted almost every note that was offered ; the depreciation of 
course went on rapidly increasing, and the nominal value of 
property along with it. The nation was intoxicated with pros- 
perity ; and was easily led to believe that gold and silver had 
risen in value, not that the paper money bad fallen. Mr. 
Vansittart’s famous Resolutions in May 1811, declaring the 
notes of the Bank of England to be equal in value to the legal 
coin of the realm, were triumphantly quoted against the few 
discontented and suspicious mortals, who presumed to find 
some sound truths in Mr. Horner’s ‘ Report of the Bullion 
Committee.’ The tremendous crash among the English coun- 
try banks, two hundred and forty of which stopped payment in 
1814, 1816, and 1816, appears to have staggered the Govern- 
ment. But still it would seem that the great inequalities in 
the exchange, not the general depreciation, occasioned fhe 
uneasiness. The Secretary of the Tre^isury set about to remedy 
this evil. He made a ‘ proposition relating to the #iational 
circulating medium,’ the* object of which was to associate the 
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principal banks with the view, as he said, of * furnishing a 
uniform national currency.’ This scheme was found to be 
impracticable. He tried another, the particulars of which are 
not given, but the object was to ' curtail the issues of bank 
notes, to fix the public confidence, and give each bank a legiti- 
mate share in the circulation.’ Considering that the parties 
with whom he had to deal (or as he termed it, ‘ to negociate 
as independent sovereignties’) were some scores of banks 
who were making large profits by issuing inconvertible paper 
at will, it is not surprising that this scheme failed also. At 
last the Secretary resorted to an issue of Government paper 
or Treasury notes, and it was ordered that nothing should be 
received in payment of duties and taxes, but specie. Treasury 
notes, and the notes of such banks as took Treasury notes at 
par. The result of this notable plan was, that where Treasury 
notes were at par, the banks received them, as they would have 
done in exchange for their own paper without any arrangement ; 
but where they were below par, of course they were not received 
at par merely to accommodate the Treasury. A large amount of 
these notes however, were taken by certain banks who gave 
their own notes in exchange for them ; but as these bank notes 
were only current within a circle of a few miles from the place 
wher5 they were issued, the Government gaified little or 
nothing by the arrangement, and the inequalities in the internal 
exchanges remained as great as ever. At length it was deter- 
mined to establish a National Bank. President Madison in his 
message to Congress, December 5th 1815, declared it to be 
essential, ' that the benefits of a uniform national currency 
should be restored to the community ; ’ and he recommended 
Congress to provide a substitute for the precious metals. The 
Secretary of the Treasury in his report of the 7th of December, 
discussed the question of the best material for a national 
currency.— 

‘ Even if it were practicable,* he said, ^ it has sometimes been ques- 
tioned whether it would be politic, again to employ gold and silver for 
the purposes of a national currency. It was long and universally 
supposed, that to maintain a paper medium without depreciation, the 
certainty of being able to convert it into coin was indispensable ; nor 
can the experiment which has given rise to the contrary doctrine be 
deemed complete or conclusive. But, whatever may be the issue of 
that experiment elsewhere, a difference^ in the structure of the Govern- 
ment, in the physical* as well as political situation of the country, 
and in the various departmei&s of industry, seems to deprive it of any 
important influence as a precedent for the imitation of the United 
States.* * - 
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This is very much the language of a man trying to stave off 
a perilous truth. In America as in England, an awkward verity 
may be detected by being thus preparatorily shuffled to one side. 
Assuredly the Secretary was right in saying, that the expe- 
riment of an inconvertible paper circulation had not been fairly 
tried in the United States. To permit some two or three hun- 
dred banks to issue paper at will, or to issue Treasury notes to 
be exchanged for such inconvertible paper, was as stupid 
a way of trying the experiment as could easily be devised. At 
this time, it was estimated by Mr. Calhoun, who has since been 
Vice-President, that the bank notes in circulation amounted to 
at least a hundred and seventy millions of dollars ; and that the 
total amount of specie in all the banks did not exceed fifteen 
millions. No wonder that, in this state of things. Congress 
should have listened favourably to a proposition for chartering a 
National Bank, to be managed on sounder principles. Accord- 
ingly in April 1816, the Bill for incorporating the present United 
States Bank was passed. The capital was thirty-five millions 
of dollars ; of which the Government subscribed one-fifth or 
seven millions, the residue being subscribed by individuals. 
In the same session Congress passed a resolution declaring, 
that nothing but gold, silver, or Treasury notes, or notes of 
specie-paying banks, ought to be received in payment of duties 
and taxes after the 20th of February 1817, The principal banks 
in the midland States sent delegates to New York in Septem- 
ber 1816, who resolved in spite of the innocuous resolution of 
Congress, not to recommence specie payments till July 1817. 
Subsequently however, an arrangement was made with the 
United States Bank, to resume specie payments on the 20th of 
February 1817, on condition that the Bank would not call 
for* any balances that might be due, until the Bank and 
its branches had discounted for individuals in New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, Baltimore, and in Virginia, to the amount of six 
millions of dollars. 

It appears from the foregoing historical sketch of the state of 
the currency in North America, that from the earliest period to 
the year 1816, the country never possessed anything like a 
sound circulating medium, except for a few years in Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania. Previously to the Revolution, in the 
days of the old British dominion, the currency was tampered 
with in almost every conceivable way. During the Revoltttonary 
war it was not to be expected that opy infprovement would be 
made. On the contrary, the paper emitted by authority of 
Congress was peculiarly worthless. The old United States 
Bank had but little e fleet on the general banking . operations 
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of the country. Ils capital was not a tenth of that poaaaMied 
by the banks which were chartered by the different States in the 
course of the twenty years ending in 1811. That period of 
American financial history appears to have been less disastrous 
than any other, in consequence of the peculiar advantages 
enjoyed by the country, which had the wisdom to remain at 
peace, and put forth all its young energies in a right direction, 
while the nations of Europe were busied in ruinous wars. There 
are other notorious advantages which the United States have at 
all periods possessed, and which have rendered the evils inflicted 
by injudicious legislation, particularly as regards their currency, 
comparatively light. But it is sufficient to state, what 
will not be contradicted, that even during the most palmy 
days of American prosperity, when the country made advances 
that astonished the rest of the world, the vicious state of her 
circulating medium was felt as a drawback and a disease. 

After the expiration of the charter of the old United States 
Bank, it has been shown that the currency for several years 
was in such a state, owing to the enormous uncontrolled issue 
of inconvertible bank-paper, that even the anti-bullionists, 
who professed to believe that the precious metals had risen, 
not that their own paper had fallen in value, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the necessity of some step^ being taken 
to bring back the circulating medium to a more healthy state. 
With this view, the present United States Bank was chartered, 
with a capital very nearly three times the amount of the old 
one ; and the most sanguine expectations were formed, that all 
would be set right. The principal use of the Bank, it must be 
remembered, was in Mr. Madison's words to restore the benefits 
of a uniform national currency to the community, to provide a 
substitute for gold and silver, and to curtail the enormous issues 
of bank notes. How far the new establishment succeeded in 
accomplishing these objepts, will appear from a review of its 
history from January 1817 when it came into operation, to the 
present time. 

The financial embarrassments of the Government when the 
Bank began its career were very great. The duties were paid 
in a description of paper which the creditors of the Government 
would not receive. In fact the Treasury funds consisted of 
bank notes which were not current twenty or thirty miles from 
the places where they were issued ; and many of the State banks, 
which had been the depositories of the public money, refused to 
pay the balances to the new Bank, or to pay them at all exc^t 
in the ordinary course of Government expenditure. The final 
loss to thejfreasury by these notes exceeded a million of dollars. 
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Such was the state of affairs, that although there appeared on 
the Treasury books to be a balance of twenty-two millions of 
dollars in hand, the Government was forced to borrow half 
a million from the new Bank to pay the interest due on the 
public debt in Boston, in January 1817. The Bank commenced 
operations with rather less than a million and a half of dollars 
in specie, and fourteen millions in the public stock's, subscribed, 
according to the terms of the charter, partly by individuals and 
partly by the Government. The second and third specie instal- 
ments which soon became due, were paid, not in specie, but by 
stock notes ( or notes guaranteed by pledging stock which had 
been subscribed but not paid for), which were discounted by 
the Bank ; for if the specie had been demanded, it must have 
come out of the vaults of the Bank, where alone it was to be 
found, and thus the real amount of gold or silver in hand would 
not have been augmented; This is the consequence of banking 
with fictitious money. From documents laid before Congress in 
1819, it appears that of the second and third instalments which 
should have produced together five millions six hundred thousand 
dollars in specie and seven millions in Government stock, only 
about three hundred and twenty-four thousand dollars were 
actually paid in coin, very little in stock, but nearly all in the 
proceeds of notes for the security of which the very stock they 
were to pay for was pledged. In short the capital of the United 
States Bank when all was paid in, appears to have consisted of 
about two millions in specie, twenty-one millions of funded 
debt, and twelve millions of stock notes. But the Bank was 
established, and forthwith commenced the grand business of 
pushing its notes into circulation. Promissory notes of stock- 
holders were discounted to the full value of the shares at par, 
so that those who had niad^ bona fide payments in specie were 
enabled to draw nearly the whole of such sums out, and 
substitute their own notes for the capital in cash and government 
stock which they ought to have paid in. In this manner great 
speculations were made in the stock, which could be transferred 
at the small cost of merely paying the premium, for loans were 
easily to be obtained by any party who had, or expected to have, 
stock to pledge. The stock-jobbers composing the majority 
among the directors, authorized the payment of dividends in 
Europe at parj^ although the exchange was against the United 
States ; and this assisted ipaterially in forcing up thcu^narket 
price of the stock, though on the whole 4t was not beneficial 
to the establishment. In August 181 7, the price of the hundred 
ddllar shares reached 156^. At all the different branches, but 
especially at Baltimore, the directors helped then^selves and 
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their friends to large discounts, which amounted altogether, after 
the Bank had been in operation about nine months, to thirty- 
three millions of dollars. In the mean time the resumption of 
cash payments by the banks of the principal Atlantic cities had 
been but nominal. There was a general belief that a pressure 
for specie would have caused bankruptcy ; every impediment 
was thrown % *the way of those who demanded specie ; the 
Bank of the United States was of course not eager to adopt a 
practice that might have proved extremely inconvenient to itself; 
and by a sort of common consent, there was in fact no resumption 
of cash payments, though gold and silver coin sold at a premium 
of ten per cent for New York and Philadelphia city notes. The 
consequence of this was the reverse of a contraction of the 
currency ; and the establishment of the Bank which was intended 
to curtail, added very considerably to the circulation of paper 
during the first year of its operation. In April 1818, the discounts 
of the Bank reached forty-three millions of dollars ; and at a 
very considerable sacrifice the difectors purchased coin in the 
West Indies and other places. It is said that they imported 
about seven millions of dollars between July 1817 and July 1818, 
at a cost of half a million. But nothing could keep specie in 
the country while the circulating medium was so greatly 
depreciated. The Bank, notwithstanding its importations, never 
had three millions of dollars in its vaults, to support itself and 
its eighteen Branches; and the Directors in July 1818 were 
forced to change 4heir policy and commence the reducing 
system. In the course of three months the discounts in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, and Norfolk, were lessened 
nearly six millions. The reduction fell almost entirely on 
business paper ; the large amounts loaned on stock paper were 
almost untouched. The distress occasioned by this reaction 
was widely spread and sevei-e. Complaints of the conduct of 
the Bank were loud ; and a Committee of Congress was sent to 
Philadelphia in December 1818 to examine its affairs. The 
Committee reported that the charter of the Bank had been 
violated in several respects, particularly in not requiring instal- 
ments of capital to be made in coin, and in paying dividends to 
stock-holders who had not paid up their instalments. A resolution 
was also offered by the Chairman, that a scire facias should be 
issued to call on the Bank to show cause why its charter should 
not b\!?forfeited ; but it was subsequently withdrawn. The stock 
fell to ninety-three \vithin little more than a twelvemonth after 
it had been at one hundred and fifty-six; the president, Mr. 
Jones, decamped in alarm*, and Mr. Langdon Cheves, an acute 
financiert^and a person of very high character, took his place. 
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Three years afterwards Mr. Cheves gave the stock-holders an 
account of their concern, which he had succeeded in placing on 
a much better footing. This account described the mal-practices 
of the first Directors, and a series of mismanagements, pecula- 
tions, and disasters, which the history of the very worst European 
speculations can scarcely match. The president and cashier of 
the Baltimore branch contrived to discount for thehiselves notea 
to the amount of three millions of dollars, without the knowledge 
of the other officers, upon securities not really worth more than 
half a million, and in several instances wholly fictitious. The 
southern and south-western Offices paid not the least regard to 
the orders of the parent Bank in Philadelphia ; but discounted 
notes, drew bills of exchange, and operated in other ways as if 
their managers were madmen or swindlers. Mr. Cheves imme- 
diately took the only measures to save the institution. The 
discounts were still further curtailed ; the Branch Banks were 
forbidden to issue notes when the exchanges were against them ; 
the balances due by local banks were collected ; a loan of half 
a million sterling for three years was negotiated in Europe ; and 
a new arrangement was made for the payment of the money due 
to Government. These measures preserved the Bank, but ruined 
its debtors ; and the mercantile distress they occasioned was 
severe and lasting. In all parts of the country the local banks 
curtailed their discounts; many, especially in the western States, 
stopped payment altogether; there were forced sales of merchan- 
dize, farming stock and landed property ; vessels lay idle, fac- 
tories were shut up, usury flourished, and the newspapers were 
filled with advertisements of insolvencies and meetings of cre- 
ditors. The official value of property in the State of New York 
was three hundred and fourteen millions of dollars in 1818; in 
1820 it was only two hundred and fifty-six millions. The country 
suffered all the evils consequent on a depreciated currency when 
the time comes for the tide to turn. 

Such were the first results of the attempts of the United 
States Bank to restore a uniform currency, provide a substitute 
for coin, and curtail the issues of bank paper. 

There was a general flatness throughout the country for two 
or three years after the first grand curtailment of th(3 l^ank. 
In 1821 there was a brief rally ; but the banks discounted with 
far too great liberality, and were again obliged to draw in ; the 
consequence was very considerable distress in 1822, an(W823. 
In 1824 the symptoms of the various specuUttions which marked 
the years 1826 and 1826 became appaJient. New banks, insu- 
rance and other joint-stock companies; were incorporated by the 
State legislators. Money 'became what is called plentiful, — that 
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is to say, as brandy does by watering; promissory notes, 
and bills of exchange founded on gambling transactioits kt 
produce, were discounted with the greatest facility. The mania 
which raged in England at that peiiod, extended itself to the 
United States. During the short period of prosperity it is vato 
to look for the steady controlling power or the United States 
Bank; which*under the judicious management of Mr. <^eves 
and his successor Mr. j^iddle, had retrieved its credit and 
generally acted with prudence. But while business is stagnant 
and prices are falling, it is easy for a bank to be prudent. 

A country in the situation of the United States recovers from 
the effects of commercial and financial disorders with great 
facility. Accordingly from 1827 to 1830 inclusive, upon the 
whole affairs went on smoothly. In 1831 the banks in the 
principal cities began to increase their circulation. The United 
States Bank acted on the same plan. Mr. Cambreleng, than 
whom there cannot be a better authority on these points, states 
tliat in New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania, exclusive of the Philadelphia banks, the circulation 
was increased by eight millions of dollars in 1831. The circii^- 
lation of the United States Bank in January 1829 was thirteen 
millions and a half of dollars. In January 1832 it was twenty- 
four millions and a half. In January 1831 the discounts and 
loans of the Bank were rather more than forty^two millions of 
dollars. lu May 1832, that is in sixteen months, they reached 
upwards of seventy millions. 

This fact, which is stated in the President's message of the 
3rd of December 1833 and which is not denied, leads to the 
consideration of the pending struggle between the Bank and 
the executive. 

The hostility of General Jackson to the re-chartering of the 
United States Bank was avowed at the outset of his adminis- 
tration. He shares this feeling with maiiy of the leading 
membeis of the Democratic party, among whom Jefferson and 
Randolph were the most conspicuous. There seems to be no 
reason whatever to doubt the purity of the President's niotiyes 
in maintaining this opinion. He provoked powerful hostility 
by announcing it, and, but for the struggle with the Bank, 
would probably have passed through his second Presidential 
term in peace. The Bank applied for a renewal of its charter 
in the.i^sion of 1831-2, the sessipn previous to the election of 
President, when it was known that General Jackson would 
again be put in nomination. At the same time an enormous and 
sudden increase was made in the amount of its loans and dis- 
counts. Xhere is no reason to doubt this* assertion of the Presi- 
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dent, that large sums were loaned to the proprietors and editors 
of newspapers, and that a considerable sum was expended in 
purchase of paniphlets and circulation of documents in defence 
of the Bank. Having made these preparations, the Bank applied 
for a new charter. It was granted by the two Houses, but 
rejected by the President, who put his veto on the bill. It then 
became evident that the decision of the questidn of ^ charter 
or no charter,' depended in a great degree upon the result of 
the election of 183d. That election terminated in the triumphant 
return of General Jackson, with a majority against the Bank in 
the House of Representatives, and for it in the Senate. 

The President then determined to attack the Bank by every 
means in his power; and that institution gave him some fair 
opportunities for executing his purpose. A considerable sum 
was due to certain British and Dutch creditors of the Govern- 
ment in 1832 ; and on the Bank, in the face of its extended 
loans and discounts, finding it inconvenient to answer drafts to 
the expected amoaiit, the Directors entered into a secret nego- 
tiation with the European creditors not to present their securi- 
ties for payment until one or more years after they became 
due. In this manner the Bank retained the use of the Govern- 
ment money intended for the payment of its creditors, 
paying them interest in the meanwhile. But as the creditors 
still held their securities, if the Bank had become involved, the 
Government would have been applied to for theif discharge 
notwithstanding the private arrangement above mentioned. 
It is absolutely impossible to reconcile the conduct of the 
Bank in this affair, with its duty as a servant of the public, 
entrusted with its monies to a large amount. The charter of 
the Bank seems also to have been violated by the resolution of 
the majority of the directors to put large sums at the disposal 
of their president Mr. Biddle, so as to prevent the mode of 
their application from becoming known to the Government 
directors. Under these circumstances President Jackson 
determined to withdraw the Government deposits from the 
Bank; '‘and as Mr. Duane, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
refused to comply with the mandate, he dismissed him from his 
|)Ost, and appointed Mr. R. G. Taney to the Secretaryship, 
ThlLl,^entIeman lost no time in selecting twenty-five State banks 
toifeo^ive the revenue ; and withdrew, by degrees, the Govern- 
ment money in* the keepings of the United S^tates Bdvik. He 
appears to have executed this duty in a manner as inconvenient 
as possible to the Bank. Drafts for^upwards of two millions of 
dollars were kept hanging over its head, without any notice 
being given of their having been issued from the Treasury in 
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weeldy lists transmitted to 4h&' Batik. These r dmfts were 
placed ih the hands of the Secretary's |?er banks^ ae those were 
called which he selected as depositories of the public money* 
He made a sudden demand of three hundred thousand dpUara 
on the Branch Bank at Savannah, with the apparent view of 
shutting it up. In other ways the Bank was annoyed as uiuclt 
as possible. The right of the President and his Sec^tary to 
remove the deposits, formed the prin(^al topic of discussion 
during the last session of Congress. Tne House of Represen- 
tatives took part with the President ; the Senate, with the Bank. 
Counter-resolutions on the same question, presented in a variety 
of fortns, were passed by the two Houses. General Jackson 
himself came more than once into collision with the Senate; 
particularly in consequence of his refusal to furnish that body 
with a copy of his statement of reasons for withdrawing the 
deposits, which he read to his cabinet in September 1833, and 
the Senate's refusal to eoufirm the President’s nomination of 
Mr./ Taney as Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Stephenson 
as minister to England, A committee of investigation into 
the affairs of the Bank appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was denied all access to papers or accounts by the 
Bank; During 4he whole struggle the President has been 
firm ; but his majority in the House of Representatives has 
wavered considerably. It does not appear that any measute 
substantially affecting the question has been resolved upon 
during the session. 

While these debates were going on in Congress, the financial 
affairs of the country were extremely disordered. The Bank 
reduced its loans and discounts to fifty-four millions of dollars ; 
and it was some time before the banks selected by the Secretary 
were enabled to obviate the effects this contraction produced. 
The whole amount of the deposits withdrawn did not reach ten 
millions of dollars ; btit in addition to this, the regulation for 
reducing the term of credit for the payment of duties on 
imported goods passed the previous session, came into operation 
in the winter and spring, and bore hard upon the merchants. 
Still the effect produced seems to have been much greater than 
these causes warrant. The failures of private merchants of small 
capital were very numerous, and an incomplete list of bank 
failures gave a return of ninety-six which had stopped paynient#^ 
ComplaiiW? of distress resounded frojn all quarters. Resolutions ' 
were passed by one phrty arraigning the conduct of the Prev 
sident, by the other imputmg all the calamity to the operti- 
iions of the Bank. The fact however was, ^that between 
August 183f3 and April 1834^ the perificf of distress, hs loans . 
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were only reduced ten . millions^ and its note circulation was 
somewhat augmented. But then the effects of previous over- 
trading, encouraged partly by the Bank, began to be* felt, and 
credit received a shock by the removal of the deposits, the 
effect of which was artfully exaggerated by the Bank party. 
It is observed by the author of the ' Report of the Union 
Committee/ that 

' At no times, and in no country, has the extension of credit in all 
its forms been carried further than in the United States. The currency 
of the country, founded upon a specie basis generally too narrow for 
the superstructure, rests almost exclusively on the confidence placed in 
the solidity of the notes discounted by near four hundred banks of 
issue. A similar disproportion is to be found between the actual 
capital of merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and of almost all men 
engaged in the active pursuits of life, and the amount of their busi- 
ness. All those men are at the same time debtors and creditors for 
sums generally far exceeding their respective capitals. All depend 
for the ability of punctually discharging their engagements on the 
punctuality of each other.... The daily payments through the banks 
of New York alone exceed five millions of dollars.' 

This is the deliberate statement of four-and-twenty leading men 
of business in New York, with Mr. Gallatin at their head. Who 
then can be surprised at the frequency of commercial panics 
in the United States ? Who does not see that of all countries 
it has the most need of a safe and well regulated currency, 
instead of one of the worst description ? 

The last accounts from the United States announce the 
restoration of commercial confidence. The Bank had been 
discounting freely, and it was expected that at least ten mil- 
lions would be added to its loans. The power of the President 
to inflict immediate injury upon it, was exhausted by the with- 
drawal of the deposits. The elections which will take place 
this autumn, may possibly turn the majority of the House of 
Representatives in its favour. This augmentation of its loans, 
which will now again be larger in amount than they have been 
for many years previously to the agitation of the question as to 
its charter, may very probably be made with a view to influencing 
returns of members to Congress. But still, if the President is 
“firm, the charter must expire in 1836, a year before the brave 
old man leaves oflSice. 

There appears to be considerable doubt and ignorwr.ee as to 
the intentions of the President with regsfrd to future measures 
connected with the currency. Thnje Acts were passed during 
the late sessiop, which bear upon this question. It was decreed 
that the full market value of ^gold should be given at the 
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mint. Hitherto the gold ^ eagle’ was only received at ten 
dollars, whereas it was really worth three quarters of a dollar 
more. A new coinage was commenced the 1st of August ; the 
eagle will weigh 2S8 grains, and pass for ten dollars; the old eagle 
weighed 278 grains. Another Act makes Spanish and South 
American dollars legal tender, and French five-franc pieces 
legal at ninety-three cents. These enactments will, it is 
expected, make gold and silver more plentiful, but will go but 
a little w^ towards providing a sound currency for the United 
States. The views of the Government, however, are said to be 
directed towards establishing a sound currency through the 
agency of the State banks. Cut it is plain that the Govern- 
ment exerts no agency adequate to such a result. 

The commercial body generally, wishes for the re-chartering 
of the National Bank on the same principles as before. The 
question therefore is, whether these principles have any 
tendency to produce the effect desired, or leave the evil in reality 
where it was. It is admitted in the Union Committee’s 
Report, that the only reason for giving the United States 
Bank its large capital, was ^ the necessity of investing it with 
power sufficient to check and regulate ihe issues of other 
banks,’ and yet a little further on in the same Ueport are found 
complaints against certain banks of New York, oh account of 
* the extravagant issues of some of them, tlic disproportion 
between their specie and their issues, and the imminent danger 
of suspension of specie payments which .threatens the whole 
system, whenever any untoward event, such as must necessarily 
occur in the course of human affairs, may disturb the ordinary 
course of things.’ This admission, be it observed, is made at a 
time when the operations of the ' regulating’ Bank are unusually 
vigorous and extended. 

It would seem then that neither by the agency of State 
banks employed by Government, nor yet by re-chartering the 
United States Bank on the former principles, is there any rea- 
sonable ground to look for the establishment of a sound cur- 
rency in the United States. The Union Committee are of 
opinion that the defects of the existing system. may be remedied 
by other means. The following are the concluding passages of 
the Report wherein Mr. Gallatin’s remedies for the cure of the 
diseased currency in the State of New York are offered.— 

^ They consist merely in restricting* the amount of the loans and 
circulation of each bank, by substantial and not by nominal restric- 
tions. The suppression of notes of a less denomination than five 
dollars, we believe, is generally dcm^ndptl^ It will have, among 
others, the^reat udvanfage of causing all small payments, those for 
♦ . V 2 
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articles daily brought for sale at market^ and those for the daily com* 
pensation of labour^ to be made in specie, and of lessening the injury 
which the suspension of specie payments, or failure of any bank, 
always indicts on the poorer classes. But this measure will afford 
but a partial remedy against the general danger. The amount is 
variously estimated at one fifth or one fourth part of the whole 
circulation ; but no inconsiderable portion of this would be soon 
again supplied by five dollar notes. We repeat, that the true and 
efficient remedy is only to be found in a substantial restriction on the 
issues and loans of the banks.’ 

^ According to the existing laws, the loans are restricted to twice 
and a half, and the amount of Bank-notes to twice the amount of the 
capital. The first restriction is insufficient ; and the last can hardly 
be called a restriction. There is no bank which may not divide more 
than six per cent, if its loans are limited to twice the amount of its 
capital. Under proper management a much smaller amount is suffi- 
cient. The total amount of notes issued by all the banks of the 
Northern States is less than one third part of their capital. It will be 
seen by the last report of the Bank Commissioners, that the gross 
amount of all the notes issued, that is to say the whole of the ap- 
parent circulation of the banks under the Safety Fund*, amounted to 
15,400,000, on a capital of 22,700,000 of dollars. The disproportion 
between the liabilities and resources is to be found in the extra- 
ordinary amount of issues \)y .some of the banks. It* is not for the 
purpose of enabling stock-holders to make extraordinary profits, but 
for the public good, that banks are instituted. We are perfectly 
satisfied, that a restriction which should limit the issues of every bank 
to two-thirds of its capital, wouhl be amply sufficient to secure to 
each a dividend of six per cent, and, in a great degree, to the iState a 
sound currency, independent of the acts of any other legislative body.* 

As intimated more than once already, the great question 
upon all this is, whether the Americans are moving, or intend 
to move, upon the track that has a tendency to obtain the end 
desired. Are they building, or going to build, a machine that 
shall really cause the vessel to, make way in the desired direc- 
tion ; or is it all make-believe, like a segar stuck into an old 
shoe for a steam-boat ? The American statesmen, it appears, 
set off with intimations that so and so may be very true and 
certaip, but ' a difference in the structure of the government, 
in the physical as well as political situation of the country. 


• The Safety Fund Act passed a few years ago in the State of New York, 
provides for the annual or intermediate (if necessary) investi^Lon of the 
affairs of each bank chartered since the Act was* passed. It also lays an 
annual tax of one-half per cent on th(t capital of all such banks, the 
proceeds of which are to be applied towards making up the deficiencies of 
banks that fail ; thus in fact chm'ging well-managed banks with the conse- 
quences of the bad management br others over which they have.no control. 
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seems to deprive it of any important influence as a precedent for 
the imitation of the United States* This is the exact parallel of 
the cant uttered on this side of the water on the subject of 
monarchy ; the meaning of the whole being to put a block on 
possible improvements. There may be no denying the dis- 
advantages under which America may lie in certain directions in 
consequence cff her federatively republican form of government, 
any more than those under which England lies from her 
monarchical. But let there be first a manly statement of what 
ought to be if the form of government did not prevent; and 
then let the blame of so much as the form of government pre* 
vents, be laid upon the form of government. 

Is there generally existing among the American people a 
knowledge of the fact, that any free community may, — if it has 
union enough within itself to put down the exertions pf indivi- 
duals to obtain advantages to themselves at the expense of the 
community, — create to itself an inconvertible paper compe- 
tent to all the purposes of an instrument of exchange, and 
free from the evils either of depreciation or bank-breaking, — 
by the simple precaution of allowing no issues but on proof that 
the existing paper will purchase an assigned or standard quantity 
of some commodity (say gold) and a little more, and that the 
issuer shall from time to time bear only the same proportion to 
the amount previously in circulation, that the quantity of gold 
called above * a little more^ bears to the assigned or standard 
quantity; — and. may, and ought to, quietly put into its com- 
munity’s pockets a substantial value equal to the whole nominal 
amount of the circulating medium so supplied, by considering 
the goods received for the paper by the General Government 
as so much to be deducted from the expenses of that General 
Government? To put the case, more closely, are they penetrated 
with the fact, that an honest and well-informed General Govern-- 
ment, supposing it to have the power to face ail the jobbers 
who are its enemies, would proceed to issue a paper of this 
nature, receiving for it of course by voluntary exchange, sup- 
plies of the kinds wanted for the public service (matenals, for 
example, for ships of the line and frigates, beef pork and 
biscuit for the inmates of the same, or whatever else may for 
the time being be the allowed and authorized expenditure of the 
General Government), and would take off from the taxes levied by 
the Gens^l Government^ to exactli^ the same amount, either in 
principal at once, op by transmutation into a perpetual interest 
of equal value? Have! the rough-spun and hard-handed 
men in America, or half of them, who mutter strange curses 
on * the 4^xes demanded by the* G^iteral Government, any 
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notion that the taxes might be diminished by all the millions 
of dollars hard or soft they see circulating in America, if only 
certain jobbers in all corners of the country could be put down, 
whose interest it is to take all this for their own use ? What 
an outcry would be raised in America if the idea was to get 
abroad, that General Jackson was taking all these millions of 
dollars, and applying them to the use of himselP’and the little 
Jacksons if such there be, — or was dividing them among his 
staff and followers according to any scale it may be chosen to 
devise, — or was serving them out among his civil friends and 
supporters, on pretence that this man and that would make an 
excellent use of them, and employ them vastly to the advantage 
of America ? Yet this is exactly what the man would do, who 
being in General Jackson’s place, should allow the millions of 
dollars which constitute the currency, to be run away with by 
men of various kinds and qualities, on pretence that they are 
private bankers and bred to the trade, or any other pretence 
which is to end in depriving the American public of having the 
value of the paper put to its account, and putting the value 
into the pocket of private individuals. The American Secretary 
of the Treasury, as above quoted, appears to have gone the length 
of framing to himself the idea of a sort of fairness of division 
among the plunderers of the public property ; for he acJ.ually 
speaks of ^ giving each bank a legitimate share in the circula- 
tion.’ That is to say, he concedes the point, that the private 
bankers have a right to wheel away the whole or any part of 
the public property in the currency, on condition only of their 
finding the wheel-barrows ; and confines himself to ensuring 
such a division of the spoil, as the thieves shall vote * legitimate.’ 
Truly there is a plague of ‘ legitimacy ’ in the new Continent, 
as well as in the old. 

There is no intention to undervalue or conceal the difficulties 
under which the Americans at large may lie. The fact is that 
their form of government is a bad one quoad this particular pur- 
pose, as the llritish form of government is a bad one quoad a 
great many more. The Americans in their respective States, 
have an intense jealousy of the General Government, and a 
violent dislike to leaving anything to be done by its agency. 
They have their choice therefore (supposing the thing to be one 
that can only be done by the General Government), whether 
they will allow a hundred pr a-hundred-and-fifty liiiUions of 
dollars or the perpetual interest of the same, to be run away 
with by private jobbers when it oughi to be struck oflT from the 
taxes paid to the General Government by the American citizens 
III laige, or whether they w^ill undergo the disagree^bleness of 
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allowing the thing to be done for them by the General Govern- 
ment. They are in the situation of children^ who must eat 
their cake as they can get it, or not eat it at all ; there is no-' 
thing puzzling in the dilemma; it is as clear a case as was ever 
put to the inmates of a nursery. And it certainly does look 
exceedingly foolish, that supposing the case to be that the 
thing can be otily done by the General Government, they should 
agree to pay or lose to the amount of five or six millions of 
dollars yearly, sooner than allow them to be saved by an opera- 
tion of the General Government. They allow the Navy, for 
instance, to be supported by the General Government’, not be- 
cause they absolutely could not have a Navy without, but 
merely because it is more convenient to do it so than otherwise ; 
and here they will not allow five or six millions of dollars an- 
nually to be saved to them, because, say they, it must be done 
by the General Government. The truth is, the people of 
America at large are not well informed upon the matter, and 
the jobbers are. The men that hope to get at the hundred and 
fifty millions or whatever it may be, are the men that see diffi- 
culties ; and the rest of the community have their heads in a bag 
and see nothing. If there ever was an object for which it would 
be desirable that a collection of republics not federated should 
federate, it would apparently be for the purpose of supplying 
themselves with a general paper money, incapable of accident 
or evil, except through that gross mismanagement by which 
every cook may spoil the pottage if she chuses. 

The difficulty which the would-be jobbers will always bring 
forward, will be how the non-issue of paper except by the pro- 
posed standard is to be secured. How do the Americans 
prevent their agents in the dock-yards from issuing two main- 
topsails where they ought to issue one ; or their officers on the 
frontier from drawing pay for ten soldiers where they have only 
five? Simply by the use of such things as accounts, and 
setting one man to check another ; and most of all, by bring- 
ing all these tilings within scope of the examination of the 
popular branch of the government. Let an Act of Con- 
gress direct the laying before the House of Representatives 
monthly statements of the price of gold in half a dozen of the 
principal cities of the Union, and authorize some half dozen of 

E ublic officers to issue their joint warrant for the creation of 
ank papidV whenever the paper ppce of the ounce of gold on 
the average of all the prices of the preceding twelve months, 
was (for instance) one perScent below some standard price (as 
for instance twenty paper dollars an ounce, or whatever else may 
be thougl)t fair to start with), and nttjer otherwise, under the 
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pains and penalties of forgery as by law at the time being, the 
whole proceedings in all their branches to be produceable at all 
times on the demand of any individual member of either House, 
— do this, and see what half dozen executive officers will be 
found to club together to* bell the cat, and take honest men^s 
money out of their pockets by over issues. 

If It should be urged that there is no absolute impossibility 
in effects of the same general nature being produced by the 
agency of the State governments,— the answer appears to- be, 
that the difficulty and danger of the thing is vastly increased by 
the complexity. Instead of one suspected point to watch, there 
are to be five or six-and-twenty suspected points to look 
after. And what is to be done if Massachusetts accuses Penn- 
sylvania of playing tricks, and Pennsylvania solemnly affirmetb 
that she will not let Massachusetts look, into the business ? There 
could apparently hardly be a better recipe, for securing a 
currency which at all events should not be general throughout 
the States ; in other words for not doing the thing that is 
wanted to be done. 

What the Americans appear to be actually doing, is 
making gold eagles. Tliey might certainly do worse, but 
it is also true they might do better ; and when they have 
made their *gold eagles to their hearts content, thej’ will 
perhaps find out at some time, that they might as well put 
the gold into their pockets, and save the price of it minus 
what has been thrown away on the process of coining. Suppose 
that when the Americans have got their ten millions of gold 
eagles, or whatever the number is to be,— the General Govern- 
ment should propose to every holder of a gold eagle, to give him 
a ten dollar note upon production of his eagle, and his eagle 
besides, on condition only of melting it in a crucible into a lump 
of gold, and that these ten dollar notes (with restrictions on 
their increase as aforesaid) should be found to possess the 
faculty of passing in exchange just as well as the gold eagles; — 
can any man tell, whether the citizens of America would gain to 
the value of the gold in ten millions of gold eagles, or not ? Or 
can any man doubt, that the citizens would make a gain of their 
respective gold eagles (and all the gold eagles in America belong 
to somebody), of exactly the same nature as a man makes by 
resolving to drink out of glass instead of silver, and sending his 
silver to market to the silversmith ? If such an operation were 
performed on all the gold eagles'in existence at once, it might 
make a strange crash in th^e gold vnarkets within the visible 
horizon ; but this is exactly what nobody is stupid enough to 
propose, and therefore "iihbody should be stupid enough to bring 
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forward as an objection. Supposing this exceeding stupidity 
out of the way, the process would go on gradually and quietly ; 
and exactly the same effects would be produced in the long run* 
by appointing a National Bank to make all the paper of the 
community, and leaving the eagles to take their own course 
afterwards. 

America is In reality the mother country of sound knowledge 
on the subject of currency. There were sound notions in action 
there, when Englishmen were running at the heels of a minister 
who procured a vote of Parliament to say a paper pound was in 
men’s estimation as good as a gold one, though the latter was 
visibly passing at an increase of 33 per cent. It is therefore with 
regret that Englishmen who have their eyes open, see the 
opportunity lost by the Americans of putting themselves in the 
van of civilized communities on this point. The time is cer- 
tainly not far off, when the citizens of an instructed community 
will think it as unreasonable to be asked to pass a gold eagle 
from hand to hand as security for ten dollars worth of goods, 
as to be asked to make a bond or other security upon a plate of 
gold of value equal to the sum the bond is to secure. 

If anything should induce the reader to wish to see what has 
been before stated on the same subject in the present work, he 
is referred to the Article on the ‘ Renewal of the\Bank Chatter ’ 
in No. XXXIII for July 1832 ; and further to the . Article on 
* Banking^ in No. XX for April 1829, and the Article on the 
‘ Instrument of Exchange ’ in No. I for January 1824. 

Art. II. — Voyage dans le District des Diamans et sur le Littoral 
du Br6sil, suivi de Notes sur quelques Plantes caracterisiiques^ et 
d*un Precis de VHistoire des Revolutions de Empire Brisilien 
depuis le commencement du Regne de Jean VI jusqu* ^ V Abdica- 
tion de D. Pedro. . Par Auguste De Saint* Hilaire, Chevalier de 
la L^glon-d*Honneur, membre de TAcad^mie royale des Sciences 
de rinstitut de France, &c. &c. — 2 vols. Paris. 1833. 

the numerous provinces which constitute the vast empire 
of Brazil, none have excited more attention than that of the 
Mines, in which the celebrated Diamond District is situated. 
Thither Mawe, Luccock, and other modern travellers, animated 
by the spirit of trade, directed their foot-steps. Towards the 
same point Captain Ashe, in his buccaneering expedition to 
Brazil, tflso proceeded ; and inferior adventurers, qpndescending 
to smuggle where tfiey would formerly have robbed, haunt the 
wild recesses of theDiamcmd Mountains, contending by skill and 
daring with the slothful satellites of the government. Respect- 
ing this ^part qf the empire, M. De ^ftit-Hilaire’s information 
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is valuable. Previously^ however, to the publication of his travels, 
numerous curious particulars concerning the Diamond Mines, 
the mode of working them, the regulations of the Brazilian 
government on the subject, the treatment of the slaves, &c., 
had been collected by the indefatigable Southey ; but the memoirs 
on which he based his account having been somewhat anti- 
quated, a description of the whole district by ah eye-witness 
will be read with considerable interest. The present work is the 
result of the researches and observations of three years ; or 
rather a portion of that result, for two volumes had been 
previously published, and two others are hereafter to appear. 

As access to the Diamond District is exceedingly difficult, 
not only to strangers but likewise to the natives themselves, 
the notions which have been generally formed respecting it are 
particularly vague and imperfect. Its situation moreover, in 
the lofty unfrequented part of the Province of the Mines, divided 
from the rest of the empire by a circle of rocks, frowning, bleak, 
and desolate, has contributed to generate and maintain unfounded 
surmises and mysterious ideas concerning its productions and 
resources, which have from the first been monopolized by the 
government. The impediments to a free ingress into this 
* Valley of Diamonds ’ consist not so much of the obstacles 
erected around it by nature, as in certain regulations constr;icted 
by the governors for their own benefit. By these, all persons not 
duly authorized, — formerly by the crown of Portugal, now of 
Brazil, — are forbidden to approach the sacred district, Bands 
of soldiers, armed as against a public enemy, vigilantly guard 
every avenue ; the slaves are watched during their labours by 
numerous overseers ; every precaution is taken, every invention 
resorted to, in order to secure to the crown the possession of 
that wealth which, in general, appears to be the only, object for 
which monarchs undertake the management of public affairs. 
But against these regulations, the same thirst ot wealth that 
occasioned their enactment, arms a number of desperate men, 
who voluntarily risk life and all other prospects of fortune, for the 
chance of enriching themselves by defeating the ingenuity of 
despotism. These men, vulgarly denominated smugglers, repair- 
ing by circuitous tracks to the rugged precipitous chain of 
crags which encompass the Diamond District, contrive during 
the prevalence of heavy fogs upon the mountains, or in the 
darkness of the night, to descend unseen into the vallby) where 
they sometimes lie concealed for many days in the huts of the 
slaves by whose thefts they are supplied. 

Tlie discovery of the Diamond Mines of Brazil, which has 
proved so detrimental vo th^ prosperity of India, took place 
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early in the eighteenth century. In 1730 the' Diamonds were 
declared royal property, though all pei^&ons were permitted, under 
certain regulations, to engage in their extraction. On every negro 
thus employed, a capitation tax, varying from 1/. 6s. to 
131. Os. 6d», was imposed. Such a mode of levying taxes, as M . 
De Saint-Hilaire observes, was palpably unjust ; for in so uncer- 
tain an undertaking the proceeds are by no means necessarily 
proportioned to the number of hands employed. In a few years 
an entire change in the system was effected, not from any 
conviction of its injustice, but because it was found that owing 
to the extraordinary increase in the number of diamonds brought 
into the market, their value had diminished three-fourtns. 
Measures were therefore taken to limit the extent of the supply. 
In 1735, the Diamond Mines were farmed at 35,854/. 3s. 4a. per 
annum ; but the speculators were bound to employ no more 
than six hundred slaves ; and this system was continued until 
1772 ♦. 


• The manner in which the precious stones of Brazil were formerly dis- 
tributed tlM*ou/(h Europe, is thus described by Lord Tyrawley, in a Memoir 
addressed to the British Government, in behalf of certain Portuguese mer- 
chants, whose property had been, by some irregularity, confiscated. 

‘ They put this affair under two heads j — first, as a point of law ; secondly, 
as a point of trade ; As to the first, as I believe nobody here has read the 
Act of Parliament concerning the importation of Diamonds, 1 cannot tell 
how it is possible to form any true judgment upon this seizure. The chief 
persons concerned in those Diamonds declare, they have no apprehension 
of a loss, insisting that it has always been customary to send them in that 
manner, and that they could not be seized in the Mail. They further say 
that it is publicly known that the Diamond trade is, and has ever been 
carried on throughout Europe by the post, being sent in that manner 
from one place to another, and oackwards and forwards as there Was tL 
demand for them ; and notwithstanding an Act of Parliament by which n 
duty has been laid on them in England, the same method of exporting and 
importing them has been continued in an open and public manner at the 
General Post House in London, and no seizure has ever been made before. 
Those that receive them at the Post Office in London, paid the common 
postage of the packet, by weight, besides one per cent upon a favourable 
valuation without showing them ; and when delivered at the Post House 
to be sent* abroad, there is one guinea paid for each packet, for registering 
the same, and postage when it is due. Now as our Common Law in Eng- 
land is as much founded upon customs and precedents as uuon statutes and 
acts of parliament, and in some cases customs prevail j for I make no doubt 
there are some laws which have never been repealed, that are entirely ab- 
rogated by a constant practice against them : therefore it seems to them, 
that if this^method of importing Diamonds can be proved (as they affirm it 
in^) to have been always openly practised, and authorized at the Post 
Office, those that were in thejMail at Falmouth, however regularly the 
Custom House officers may have made their seizure according to the letter 
of the laws, cannot be condemhed, but only arc liable to the Duty ujMm 
them } silica as wejl those who sent them*frotti*LisboA in that manner, as 
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It was, however, discovered that the working of the Diamond 
Mines by private individuals, whose interests were diametrically 
opposed to those of the government, as in despotisms they always 
must be, was accompanied by frauds and abuses of various 

those to whom they were consigned in London, acted by precedents, upon 
the public faith or the Post House, and according to a ,'’ustora practised 
time out of mind/ 

* As to the point of trade, they say that even the laying any Duty upon 
the importation of rough Diamonds is destructive to it, since the greater 
quantity of rough Diamonds arc imported, the greater the benefit is to the 
nation ; and that the Duty upon them with the penalty of confiscation, if 
not taken off very soon, will turn that rich channel out of ours into our 
neighbour's country, and give them the advantage which we now have in 
that trade over all the rest of Europe/ 

‘ As Diamonds are worn and have a real value in all Europe, as well as in 
most other parts of the world, and must be cut and polished before they 
are fit to be worn, of consequence that country where the most Diamond 
Cutters are settled, and where the fair or market is kept for that commo- 
dity from whence the rest of Europe must be supplied, must have a consi- 
derable gain/ 

* When Diamonds were only found in the East Indies, the settlement 
which our country has at Fort Gco^c, had almost brought the whole Dia- 
mond trade into the hands of the English ; so that London, within these 
thirty years, is become the best market for them in Europe ; and upon 
that account the test Diamond Cutters having come over and settled there, 
it has also beep for a long time the place where Diamonds, but especially 
Brilliants, are cut in the greatest perfection/ 

* The discovery of the Diamonds in the mines of the Brazils, has put a stop 
for the present to that trade from the East Indies, though not to the 
London market, on account of the advantage whic^ England Jias over itff 
neighbours in the Trade with Lisbon with the packets, men-of-war, and 
merchant ships, which are constantly going backwards and forwards be- 
tween the two countries j so that the much greater part of the Diamonds 
>vhich come from the Brazils have hitherto gone to London, from 
whence they are distributed to the rest of Europe, But should the seizure 
at Falmouth prove a loss, or should the Duty remain on Diamonds in 
England, it is very natural to suppose, that Merchants would trade to those 
places where they can do it with most safety and advantage. I am told 
they cut and polish Diamonds very well at Amsterdam ; great quantities, 
but especially small ones, are cut at Antwerp. In Paris they cut Brilliants 
very well: there are also Diamond Cutters in Venice and in Hamburgh; 
^nq in norih of those places do the Diamonds pay any duty, or run any risk 
of confiscation. And particularly Amsterdam^ stands the fairest to rob us 
of that Trade, if any hardships are laid upon it in England, as being better 
situated by fat than London, to circulate them through the rest of Europe.* 

^ The price of cutting and polishing Diamonds, I find they allow to be at 
a carat, one with another ; which our calculators here make amount to 
the sum of 75,1100/. a-year. Was this the only profit, I shotted think it 
not to be despised ; but there is ‘besides, the fright, commissions, bro- 
kerages, and the gains that are made upon: what is sold in London, both 
rough and cut, for foreign parts ; all this ft real profit to England, and i& 
considerably increasing every day since the finding out the new Mines ia 
the Brazils/ — Southey's History of Brazil, iii. Notes. ^ 
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kinds ; and in consequence, another change was accomplished* 
The government now determined to take into its own hands the 
superintendence of the mines ; new regulations were drawn up, 
which, as Southey has observed, bore on the face of them the 
impress of the character of Pombal, then minister. By these 
new ordinances the Diamond District was still more effectually 
cut off from the rest of the world. Situated in a country 
governed by absolute power, it was now subj^ected to a despotistn 
still more absolute ; all social ties were snapped asunder, or greatly 
enfeebled, — in short, everything was sacrificed to the design of 
securing the exclusive property of the diamonds to the crown. 
In several instances how'ever, the extreme severity of the regula- 
tions caused them to fall, like the laws of Draco^ into desue- 
tude ; those for example, intended to limit the amount of 
the population and the number of the merchants ; which con- 
demnea to confiscation or the galleys a negro detected with 
mining implements in his possession, or prohibited the sinking 
of the foundations of a house unless four officers of government 
were present. 

When M. De Saint-Hilaire visited the mines in 1817, the admi- 
nistration had undergone successive modifications. The prin- 
cipal officer, at this period, was denominated the Intendant of 
the Diamonds, whose jurisdiction extended over the whole pro- 
vince. His power was nearly absolute. He regulated at his 
pleasure every thing connected with the working of the dian^ond 
mines, removed or suspended the employes, refused or granted 
permission to enter the district, — without which even the 
Governors of the Province themselves had not the power to 
pass its boundaries, — took whatever measures he judged proper 
for the prevention of smuggling, and directed the movements of 
the military force. But the authority of the Intendant was not 
confined to what more immediately concerned the mines ; the 

E olice in the interior of the district was under his control ; and 
eing at once an administrator and a judge, it was necessary 
that he should have studied jurisprudence. In civil trans- 
actions, where the value of the property in litigation did not 
exceed one hundred thousand reis (26/. sterling), he judged 
without audience or appeal. Lawyers were banished from the 
district, the government fearing, not so much perhaps their 
ability to make the worse appear the better reason, as that they 
might obstruct the movements of despotism by their know- 
ledge of law and the force of eloquence. The authority of the 
Intendant in criminal affeirs was extremely bounded. The 
treasury in which the diamonds were deposited, had three keys, 
one of wJiich jvas placed in the Hand^ of the Intendanti the 
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second in those of the first treasurer, and the third was Md by 
the principal clerk. 

The places where diamonds are found, and where a body of 
slaves^ with the requisite officers and overseer, are established, 
are called * services.’ According to the regulations, each of 
these troops should have a separate chaplain ; but the adminis- 
tration being exceedingly poor, and therefore cofnpelled to be 
economical has commenced its reforms by diminishing the 
number of priests ; one chaplain being compelled to superintend 
two troops of negroes, when they happen to work at the same 
'service. Mr. Mawe (‘Travels in the Interior of Brazil/) 
appears to have been misinformed respecting the degree of 
attention bestowed by the government on the health of these 
slaves. He asserts that each body of negroes possessed a 
surgeon. This M. De Saint-Hilaire somewhat roughly contra- 
dicts, observing that when the government suppressed the farm- 
ing of the diamonds, it purchased from the farmers the slaves 
whom they had employed. A hospital was then established, to 
which a physician and surgeon were attached ; but the slaves 
not being at present the property of government, there no 
longer exists any necessity for a hospital or physicians. All 
the negroes who labour in the different services belong to pri- 
vate individuals, who hire them, at so much per week, ^o the 
administration of the mines. They once amounted to three 
thousand ; but the increasing poverty of the government has 
caused this number to be diminished to ope thousand ; and 
their pay also has been reduced to less than half of what it 
formerly was. Each negro is clothed, and furnished with me- 
dical attendance during sickness, at the expense of his owner ; 
but he is maintained and supplied with tools by the adminis- 
tration. 

The. condition of these slaves, whose labours furnish the 
costly gems which sparkle on the bosom or amid the tresses of 
beauty, forms a striking contrast with that of the classes whom 
they enrich or adorn by their toil. A wretched species of food, 
scantily doled out, enables them to sustain for a few years the 
weight of their misery: Domestic animals, dogs, cats, hogs, 
are generally better fed, and more tenderly treated. A quantity 
of coarse maize flour, a certain proportion of kidney beans, and 
a little salt, constitute the whole of their food ; to which, by 
way of luxury, a small quantity of roll tobacco is add^. When 
the kidney beans fail, their place is supplied by some kind of 
animal food. As very little time is allowed the negroes daring 
the day, they are compelled to dress' their food on the preceding 
evening, sometimes with nb other fuel than a little dried grass. 
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Being forced to remain, almost the whole year, with their feet all 
day in the water, living on food little strengthening or nutritious) 
and generally cold or badly cooked, they are subject to enfeebling 
disorders, arising from ,the debilitated state of the alimentary 
canal. Frequently moreover, they incur the risk of being crushed 
by falling rocks, or avalanches of earth, which suddenly detach 
themselves fr<5m the face of the precipices. Their labour is painful 
and without intermission. Constantly under the eye of the 
overseer, to snatch a moment’s repose is beyond their power. 
Nevertheless, such is the wretchedness of their condition in the 
domestic or particular service of their owners, such the natural 
appetite of man for gain, such the force of the most remote 
expectation of liberty, that these unfortunate beings, hard as is 
their labour and badly as they are fed, exhibit a decided pre- 
ference for this species of employment. The money, observes M. 
De Saint-Hilaire, which they procure by secreting diamonds, and 
the hope of emancipation snould they be fortunate enough to 
find a gem of a certain size, are doubtless the principal causes 
of this preference ; but they have also other motives. Being 
collected together in large numbers, they contrive, in spite of 
their wretchedness, to excite each other to merriment, singing in 
chorus the songs of their native land; and whereas in the 
houses of their masters they are subject to a thousand caprices, 
here they obey one fixed rule, and so long as they conform to it, 
need fear no chastisement. 

In ancient Egypt, as is learned from the sepulchral paintings 
of Eilithyias, even the reapers in the fields were kept in order 
by the fear of the whip ; and the relation of Agatharchides dis- 
closes the character of the cruel regulations to which the* 
labourers in the emerald mines, in the Eastern desert, were sub- 
jected. The practices of despotism are the same in all ages and 
countries. In the Diamond Mines of Brazil, the whip is the 
principal incentive to industry; each of the overseers being 
generally armed with a large stick, terminated by a .strip of 
leather, with which he is permitted to chastise upon the spot 
any negro whom he considers negligent. It may easily be 
imagined how frequently such a being, constantly irritated by 
thenrksomeness of his employment, must be tempted to strike. 
No * fixed rule’ was ever observed by men so armed ; if the 
negro does not transgress the bounds of his duty, the overseer 
may be intoxicated by wine, by passion, by the mere irritation 
of temper incident ter all persons who lead inactive lives. When 
the fault is of a serious nature, a more severe punishment is in- 
flicted; the criminal on these occasions being tied to a ladder, 
and scourged ])y two of his com{)aniol!is with a whip of five 
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thongs. The overseers are not permitted to lavish this terrible 
species of torture without the concurrence of their superior 
officers; but the extent of their humanity may be judged of by 
the circumstance^ that although the ordinances of the mines 
limit the number of blows to fifty, these amateur floggers fre> 
Quently indulge themselves with an exhibition more sanguinary 
tnan the law has provided for their entertainmenrt. After this, 
it is not surprising that the lives of the slaves should be short 
and uncertain. 

From this wretched mode of life a fortunate accident some- 
times frees the slave. When he happens to find a diamond 
weighing an ootavo, or 17^ carats, his value is ascertained by 
the administration, the price is paid to his owner, he is dresseci, 
and set at liberty. His comrades, rejoicing at bis good fortune, 
place a crown upon his head, make a feast, and bear him in 
triumph on their shoulders. He is entitled to preserve his 
situation in the mines, and receive weekly the sum formerly 
paid to his owner. If the diamond weighs only three-fourths of 
an octavo, the slave still obtains his freedom, though he is 
obliged to labour for the government some time longer. Such 
occurrences however, are not frequent. In 1816, out of one 
thousand negroes, three only obtained their liberty; and in the 
following year not a single instance had occurred up ,to the 
month of October, the period of M. De Saint-Hilaire’s visit. For 
the discovery of diamonds of inferior weight and value, the 
slaves receive trifling rewards, as a knife, a hat, a waist- 
coat, &c. 

When the negro finds a diamond, he shows it to the overseer, 
holding it between his fore-finger and thumb, and spreading his 
other fingers ; after which he deposits it in the wooden bowl 
suspended from the roof of the shed beneath which the operation 
of washing is carried on. At night-fall, the overseers in a body 
bear the bowl to the special administrator, who takes an account 
of the diamonds found, causes their number and weight to be 
ascertained, and puts them in a purse, which he is supposed 
always to wear about his person. Monthly, or at shorter 
intervals should the junta require it, the diamonds are deposited 
in the treasury, each administrator forwarding those found in his 
service, W one or two overseers accompanied by a number of 
slaves. The treasurers verify the number of the gems delivered 
to them, weigh them again, and enter in a book*"hn exact 
account of their weight, the name of the service where they were 
found, and the dates of their reception. These preliminaries 
completed, they lodge them in the treasury. Every year they 
send to Rio de Janeiro tho diamonds found during the preceding 
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twelve months, in the following manner. They have twelve 
sieves, each pierced with holes of a different size ; the first 
large, the rest diminishing gradually ; and through these the 
gems are successively passed. The largest diamonds remain ih 
the first sieve, those a size less in the second ; and so on, until 
the smallest fall even through the last. Thus they are divided 
into twelve Icits, each of which is made up into a separate 
packet, inclosed in bags ; and these are again placed in a chest, 
on which the intendant, the fiscal, and tne first treasurer put 
their seals. This done, the chest departs, accompanied by 
an officer appointed by the Intendant, with two horse-soldiers 
and four infantry under his command. On arriving at Villa 
Rica, it is conveyed to the General, Who, without opening it, 
affixes his seal ; it is then forwarded under the, protection of the 
same escort to the capital. 

The military force at the disposition of the Intendant and 
administration consists of two companies of infantry, and a 
detachment of the regiment of the province amounting to fifty 
men including the officers. The detachment of cavalry is com- 
manded by a captain. Twenty men are cantoned on the frontiers 
of the district, to prevent smuggling, visit travellers who are 
leaving the province, or arrest those who attempt to enter 
withoitjt t\w permission of the Intendant. The renminder of the 
detachment is generally quartered at Tijuco, where it is em- 
ployed in the service of the police, or in escorting the chests of 
diamonds to the capital. 

It has been seen, says M. De Saint-llilaire, that the system of 
administration introduced into the Diamond District, has no 
other object than to secure to the king the exclusive possession 
of the gems. For this purpose everything has been combined 
with the most marvellous sagacity; the most minute details 
have been entered into ; every probability of thievery foreseen, 
and measures taken for defeating the most skilful and able 
robbers. Not satisfied, however, with combating the ingenuity 
of thievery by the most minute precautions, it has been judged 
necessary to oppose temptation by the fear of severe punish- 
ment. A free man convicted of smuggling is transported for ten 
years to Angola on the west coasC of Africa, and condemned to 
nave his property confiscated for the use of the crown. Ac- 
cording to the ordinances, every slave detected in theft is 
also to be confiscated ; but this iniquitous regulation has* fallen 
into desuetude. Th^ delinquent, having first been scourged, 
is put in irons for a longer shorter period, according to the 
value of the diamonds stoleif ; during this period no payment is 
made for^his labour; and if his owh^r.is not, as formerly, 
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entiri^ly deprived of his property, he is iieyertheiess punished 
for a fault whickhe did not commit, and possessed no means of 
preventing. These condemned slaves form a separate band, 
treated more severely than the others, and ernployed in ruder 
toils. 

It is in vain, however, that the rigour of the laws has been 
increased, and measures of prevention resorted to.** Cupidity and 
skill set all terrors at defiance, and triumph over every obstacle. 
Formerly, wlien the diamonds were more abundant, and less 
difficult to extract, there, existed a sort of smugglers who, 
acting in concert, dispersed themselves over the places where 
the jewels were most plentifully found, and sought for them 
themselves. Some of tne party, stationed as sentinels on the 
heights, gave notice to the labourers of the approach of the troops ; 
upon which the whole band made their escape, climbing the 
most difficult and precipitous mountains. This was the practice 
that caused them to be denominated grimpeiros or ' climbers,* 
from which, by con option, tiie word garimpeiros, the appellation 
by which they are still known, has been formed. Since the 
diamonds have grown more rare, and require considerable 
labour to extract them from the earth, this extraordinary race 
6f smugglers has disappeared, though a few fugitive negroes, 
miserable and desperate, still in quest of chance jejvel^ along 
the banks of the remote solitary streams. But though the 
garimpeiros have become extinct, smugglers will no doubt 
always remain, since they will always be supplied by the thievery 
of the slaves. 

In this kind of slight of hand, the negroes exhibit a degree 
of subtlety which the most experienced knaves might behold 
with envy. The new comers, raw novices, on their arrival, are 
quickly instructed in the mysteries of the profession by the old, 
whom they very quickly rival in ability. One of the prede- 
cessors of M. Da Camara, intendant of the mines, complaining 
that the abstraction of diamonds had become extremely frequent, 
and accusing the administrators of being wanting in vigilance, 
was assured by the latter that the most active surveillance could 
not prevent the delinquencies of the slaves. Desirous how'- 
ever of ascertaining by experience the ability of the negroes, 
the Intendant commanded the most adroit among them to 
appear before him, placed a small jewel amidst a heap of sand 
and flints in one of the chan;iels where they usually Vashed for 
diamonds,, and promised the slave his liberty if he could steal it 
without being detected in the thefS. The negro then began 
washing the sand in the ordinary manner, while the Intendant 
stedfastly fixed liis^^es tipon his movements. Jn a few 
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minutes the ma^strate demanded of the black, where the htooe 
was. ^ If reliance miay be placed' 6n the word of a white man/ 
replied the negro; am free and taking the diamond from hie 
mouth, he showed it tb the Intendant. 

But though the slaves may exhibit extraordinary tact and 
cunning in secreting the diamonds, it wO^Id be exceedingly 
difficult, without the connivance of their superiors, to carry on 
the practice to any great extent, or to dispose of them when 
obtained. Each overseer has the privilege of employing a 
number of his own negroes in the services, and it is easy to 
foresee in how many ways the master and slave may league to- 
gether to defraud the government. Accordingly, as M. De Saint- 
Hilaire observes, while the slaves, during the operation of 
washing, filch the gems, ’the overseers engage with enthusiasm 
in smuggling, being commonly supplied by their own negroes. 
It is in fact quite evident, as he remarks, that the negroes 
would never have engaged in the practice of thievery, but for 
the temptations constantly held out to them by their superiors 
or other smugglers. ^Adventurous men, taking advantage^ of 
the night, repair to the different services by circuitous and 
almost inaccessible paths. They have their agents in the various 
troops of negroes, who, for a reward, bring to them such of their 
companions as have anything to sell. The diamonds are weighed, 
and the negroes receive at the rate of l2s. 6d, per vinten for 
stones of all sizes. Frequently the smuggler, engaged in 
numerous transactions, is unable to effect his retreat before 
morning ; in which case he conceals himself in the huts of the 
slaves, where he remains all day, and makes his escape on the 
following n^ht. Having cleared the outposts, the smuggler 
proceeds to Tijuco or to Villa do Principe, where he disposes ofhis 
purchases to the shopkeepers. In many cases, merchants travel 
thither from Rio de Janeiro, with stuffs, mercery, and other 
articles, in order to have a plausible pretext for sojourning there 
for a time ; but their real object is the buying of diamonds. At 
Tijuco, the profit of the smuggler on the smaller diamonds does 
not exceed twenty-five per cent; but at Villa do ^Principe, 
in reaching which he has incurred greater risks, his profits 
amount to forty percent. As the negroes sell by weight all 
the diamonds they steal, without any reference to their size^ 
it is on tha larger ones that the smuggler gains most ; but it 
frequently happens t|;]iat the novices in this species of traffic are 
deceived in their dealings jvith the slaves, who substitute small 
pieces of crystal, to which ^ey have given the requisite ajppear-' 
ance and^colour by breaking and rqjbb^g them among grains of 
lead. But the experienced smuggler is not thus to be deceived. 

• • X 2 
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He distinguishes in an instant the false stones from the true> by 
rubbing one against another, putting them in his mouth and 
striking them against his teeth, to discover whether they will 
yield that silvery sound which diamonds thus assayed emit. 

The temporary villages which spring up rapidly in the vicinity 
of the mines, and fall to decay with equal rapidity when 
the works are abandoned, present, while they last, a not 
iinpleasing appearance, perched on the sunny slopes of the hills, 
or on the romantic precipitous banks of the diamond streams. 
One of these curious establishments is thus described by M. 
De Saint-Hilaire. 

* The houses of the troop of Corrego Novo, in number twenty- two, 
form a small liamlet rising on a gentle slope above the stream. They 
are constructed with earth, and thatched with straw, and stand round 
a square open space. None of them possess a second story ; and 
their roofs, very different from those which are elsewhere sfeen in 
llrazil, are considerably higher than the walls that support thea|. The 
huts of the negroes, inferior in size to those of the overseers, have no 
windows, and are each inhabited by several slaves. Those of the 
overseers, on the other hand, arc furnished with casements, are white- 
washed, and in many instances surrounded with gardens, in which 1 
observed peach-trees in blossom. Two overseers dwell in the same 
house, which contains two apKirtments and a kitchen. The adminis- 
trator occupies an entire mansion, and with him I remained during 
my stay at Corrego Novo.’ — I. 29. 

In most cases, the working of gold or diamond mines,'— and 
the remark may perhaps be applied to many other sorts of 
mining, — must be regarded as a species of gambling ; at all 
events its results on the moral constitution are to a certain ex- 
tent the same. Sudden exaltation from poverty to riches, suc- 
ceeded by expensive habits, dissipation, voluptuousness, and an 
utter distaste for the more ordinary processes of industry, marks 
the career of both the gambler and the miner. Even in the 
midst of poverty he dreams of incalculable wealth, refuses to 
direct his attention to any useful employment, and constantly 
deluded by insane hallucinations, drags on a life of wretchedness, 
with El Dorado ever glittering before his imagination. The 
provinces traversed by M. De Saint-Hilaire furnish numerous 
examples of this kind of madness. Forrherly, great fortunes 
were sometimes acquired by a lucky accident, with marvellous 
rapidity, when near the RiO do Carmo, gold, as Luccock ob- 
serves, was frequently found by plucking up the grass and 
shaking the roots. Those days however, are now over ; yet 
numbers of adventurery,, ..stiaiulated by these hackneyed tradi- 
tions, continue to haunt the neighbourhood of the Ad mincs^ 
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digging and burrowing in the earth without ceasing^ though 
their gains scarcely suffice in many cases to preserve them from 
starving. One of the haunts of a band of these miserable 
dreamers is thus described.— 

' The village of Chapada, where I halted, is situated on a flattish 
semi-globular Jiili, surrounded by other rocky eminences of similar 
formation. All around, the soil is dry arid hungry, and Tocks ami white 
sand everywhere peep forth among the scanty herbage. About 
thirty wretched huts, scattered arouncl confusedly, constitute the vil- 
lage, Aeir roofs, like those of Rio Pardo, have an exceedingly 
steep slope, which is rendered necessary by the nature of the grass 
with which they are covered 5 for being soft and fine, it would admit 
the rain water, if laid upon a more inclined surface. The brooks that 
flow near Chapada formerly yielded considerable quantities of 
diamonds ; but the majority no longer furnishing any, the Intendant 
permits the search after gold, upon the produce of which the inhabit- 
ants of the village now subsist. These men, who are all mulattocs, 
value at 4* vintens [about 9|J.] the gold they can collect in a day 5 but, 
should they even conceal a portion of their gain, their poverty proves 
too plainly that it cannot be great. No trace of cultivation appears in 
the neighbourhood 5 though the heat of these elevated regions not 
being very intense, there can be no doubt that rye would succeed ex- 
tremely well in certain positions. Rut the truth is, the search after gold 
is niot« agreeable than agriculture, to tlie lazy habits of the natives 
in the auriferous districts.* — I. 31. 

In Europe, it may be generally remarked, horned cattle are 
less beautiful in form, and their flesh of an inferior quality, 
on proceeding towards the South. Except perhaps in the rich 
pasturages of Lombardy, and the Duchy of Parma, cows also 
yield less milk. In Egypt, where little attention is paid to the 
breeding of cattle, the cows are nevertheless fine, aiad their 
milk abundant ; but this result is attributable to the humidity 
of the air, and the abundance and succulent nature of the 
grasses. The air of the mountainous regions of Brazil being 
generally dry and piercing, and the herbage scanty, the same 
rule which prevails in Europe holds good ; the cows, though 
they present a fine appearance, having small udders, and yield* 
ing.a very trifling supply of milk. At Tijuco, the capital of the 
Diamond District, a superior degree of industry, and cleanliness 
its natural accompaniment, prevails. Though encircled by ridges 
of naked *rocks, and mountains perforated and broken up in 
search of gold, and covered with extensive mounds of grey and 
barren rubbish, the vicinity of the town exhibits a smiling 
prospect of rich variegated verdure. Gardens are extremely 
numerous, each house possessing its ©own. Here grow the 
oiange tree, thb banana, the peach, the fig, the quince tree, and 
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the pine. The common vegetables of Europe are likewise cul- 
tivated, such as the cabbage, the lettuce, chicory, the potatoe, 
with various herbs and flowers, among which the violet is the 
favourite. 

* The gardens of Tijuco, though arranged without any regard to 
symmetry, appeared to be cultivated with more care Ahan any 1 had 
elsewhere seen. However this may be, from the intermixture of 
houses and gardens differently grouped, and scattered on an inclined 
plane, arise the most agreeable points of view. From many of the 
houses we discover not only those situated lower down on^e slope 
of the hill, but the bottom also of the valley, and the heights which 
rise in front of the city; and it would be difficult to describe the 
striking effect produced in the landscape by the contrast between the 
glossy freshness of the verdure of the gardens, the colour of the 
roofs, and the grey austere tints of the valley and encircling moun- 
tains.' — 1. 42. 

Many remarkable phenomena are observable in the economy 
of trees and vegetables transplanted from Europe to these 
warmer regions. It has been found by experiment, that the 
dry season is most favourable to European plants, provided they 
are supplied with moisture by artificial irrigation ; while those 
indigenous to the country appear to derive no benefit from this 
process. This difference, which at first sight seems so Svhim- 
sical, is susceptible of an easy explanation. During the drought, 
the vegetables of Europe experience a temperature analogous to 
that of their native country ; they do not run to seed so rapidly 
as during the heats, and irrigation supplies that moisture which 
they require. On the contrary, if the native plants do not grow 
at the same period though watered by artificial means, it is be- 
cause heat rather than moisture is wanted to promote their 
vegetation. It has been remarked, that in all probability the 
beautiful evergreen trees which constitute so pleasing a feature 
in the winter landscapes of Egypt, would become deciduous if 
transplanted into the colder climates of Europe. This conjecture 
is converted into certainty by what M. De Saint-Hilaire relates 
of the metamorphoses effected in the fruit trees of Eurbpe 
when removed to Brazil. For a short period the peach tree, at 
Tijuco, is perfectly leafless ; but the apple, the pear, and the 
quince trees, which renew their leaves at the same season as 
the peach, are never without foliage. This apparent ^inomaly is 
explained by M. De Saint-Hhaire. The difference, he observes, 
which at first appears extremely ifingular, is the result of 
the dissimilarity that exists between the buds of the peach, 
and those of the quince •and apple tree. In tl^ peach 
tree, in fact, the buds containing the blossqms', distinct fram 
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tho^e containing; the leaves, appear first ; in the quince and 
apple trees, on the contrary, the same buds contain both leaves 
and blossoms. The old foliage falls, and immediately the new 
buds appear, reclothing the trees before they are entirely bare. 
In the European fruit trees recently transported into Egypt, a 
similar process will probably take place ; but suflicient time for 
observing tin? phenomena has not hitherto elapsed. Though in 
all respects evergreens, the sycamore, the rhamnus lotus, the 
palm tree, &c. by no means retain constantly the same clothing; 
but now leaves always putting forth before the old ones full, 
their branches are never left entirely naked. 

Near the capital of the Diamond District, M. De Saint-Hilaire 
was shown by the Intendant the only American antiquities which 
he beheld during his travels. These were certain rude figures of 
birds, single or in^himsical groups, traced upon the smooth face 
of a rock by the way wide. On quitting Tijuco, by the road lead- 
ing over the Serrada Lapa, he traversed a desolate region, fertile 
in savage bold scenery, resembling in many respects the more 
barren portions of the Valaisan Alps. No trace of cultivation is 
anywhere visible. Grey precipices present themselves to the 
eye on all sides, communicating a wild and sombre aspect to 
the landscape. Springs burst forth in a thousand places, and 
the iravellor is frequently startled as he move» along, by the 
noise of water rusliing over the rocks. The appearance of the 
vegetation often changes as you advance, according to the na- 
ture and elevation of the soil ; large forests however are no 
where seen ; but the hollows are clothed with low shrubs, inter- 
spersed in many places with stunted trees. Where the soil 
changes from sandy to red and clayish, the appearance of large 
ferns indicates the former existence of extensive forests, which 
are always succeeded by this plant. On approaching Villa do 
Principe, the nature of the ground and the features of the land- 
scape become suddenly different ; and the transition from bleak 
arid mountains, to hills and deej) vallies covered with the traces 
of magnificent forests, is peculiarly delightful. 

X The rich woodland scenes, formerly scattered more abundantly 
than at present over the surface of Brazil, have been more or 
less ably described by several writers. M. Db Saint-Hilaire, 
though not apt to be warmed into enthusiasm by the presence 
or recollejition of beautiful landscapes, endeavours also to convey 
an idea of the emotions excited by the passage through these 
prinraaval woods. * , 

‘ Immediately after (|uit|mg Ocubas, I entered among virgin 
forests.^whose vegetation was excee^injV*ly vigorous. The road was 
extremely narrow, and innumerable treW of different foliage formed 
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over-head a canopy impervious to the rays of the sun. Various spe- 
cies of liana, creeping from branch to branchy composed a sort of 
network on either side, and the roots of the cipo d* imbe descended like 
so many plumb-lines upon my head. In the silence of the forest, the 
ferrador, which I had not heard for several months, startled the 
echoes with its piercing notes, imitating with singular exactness the 
sounds produced by a smith using alternately the file ai^d the hammer. 
As often as I traversed these primitive woods, after having been 
travelling for some time over the open country, I invariably experi- 
enced a feeling of profound admiration. It is there that nature 
unfolds all her grandeur 3 it is there that she seems to wanton in the 
variety of her productions ; and, I cannot help observing with regret, 
splendid forests of this kind have been a thousand times destroyed 
without the slightest necessity.’ — I. 106. 

Dr. Walsh, in his amusing * Notices/ has drawn a lively 
. picture of the manners of the capital, to which his experience 
was chiefly confined. The French traveller, whose habits and 
pursuits were wholly dissimilar, though he also at various 
intervals enjoyed ample opportunities of studying the peculiari- 
ties of the inhabitants of Rio Janeiro, appears to prefer the 
ruder simplicity of the provinces. From the concurrent testi- 
mony of all travellers it must be concluded that in every part of 
Brazil,— but above all in the interior, — ignorance the most com- 
plete of whatever it especially concerns man to know, precrails. 
In morals and politics, it is not to be expected that any great 
proficiency should have been made. To this the united spirit 
of their religion and government is adverse. But in geography, 
in the common events of history, — even of the history of their 
own times,— they are so exceedingly ignorant that, according to 
Dr. Walsh, several persons of respectability with whom he 
conversed, supposed Napoleon to have been a rebellious Portu- 
guese general, and the Mississippi a river of Great Britain. In 
the Catholic countries of Europe innumerable examples of gross 
superstition might readily be pointed out,— perhaps it might 
not even be necessary to have recourse to foreign experience in 
quest of such examples ; but in Brazil, this moral darkness is 
infinitely more widely spread. A cross which M. Saint-Hilaijre 
observed on the road-side, had been erected, as he learned from 
an inscription t)n its base, at the request or command of a 
number of unhappy souls, temporarily escaped from purgatory, 
who on that spot fluttered in the form of doves round the 
horse of a traveller, and expressed their desires in human 
voice. Hermits, saints, patients possessed l)y the devil, mira- 
cles, are things not uncommon in that part of the world. 
Wherever ignorance abounds, there’ imposture will always 
flourish. In fact it is h*kind of hobgoblin, which like tha 
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Old Man of the Sea in the Arabian Nights^ rides on the 
shoulders of ignorance, grinning triumphantly the while at the 
imbecility which enables it to keep its seat. 

Travellers sometimes appear to wonder at the credulous sim- 
plicity on which in Mohammedan countries the influence of 
santons, dervishes, anchorites, &c. is founded. But perhaps 
the Moslems df the East exhibit not, in their superstitious 
reverence for those individuals, a greater absence of good sense 
and of capacity to discriminate between conduct advantageous 
to society and such as if not absolutely injurious is at least 
not beneficial, than is observed in the good people of Brazil. In 
the gloomy wild recesses of the Serra da Piedade, where it 
would be natural to look for the wolf or the eagle, are found a 
number of those fantastic solitaries, as they term themselves, 
who delight to live in idle seclusion at the expense of the more 
industrious of their countrymen. 

' On the summit of the Serra da Piedade, has been erected a chapel 
of considerable size, clo.^iM|0 which, on both sides, are other huild^S| 
for the accommodation of the hermits of the mountain, and^M 
pilgrims whom devotion brings to the spot. All these edifices arcH>f 
stone, and are not [in 1818] of above forty years standing. Opposite 
to the chapel are rocks in the midst of which have been set up crosses, 
to mark the stations where certain ceremonies are performed during 

the Holy Week The hermits who inhabit this irregular kind of 

monastery are mere laymen, whose costume consists of a large hat and 
cassock, or black morning gown. At the period of my visit, there 
were only three of them j two very sprightly little mulattoes, and an 
old white man, at whose appearance I found it difficult to restrain my 
laughter, so quaint and fantastic did he seem with his rubicund face 
surmounted by an antique voluminous wig half eaten by the rats. The 
establishment of La Piedade possesses a fazenda and other lands, 
situated at the foot of the mountain ; and it might be imagined that, 
like the ancient anchorites, these recluses devoted themselves to agri- 
culture and the proper management of their possessions ; but this is 
by no means the case ; they find it more convenient to subsist on the 
charity of the public, and their fazenda merely serves them as an 
asylum when, on returning from their begging circuit, they do not feel 
dispbsed to toil up the mountain. Their labour, it must be confessed, 
woul4 not have sufficed to provide for their maintenance and {he ex- 
penses of the chapel ; but those two young, healthy, and vigorous 
mulattoes should at least have endeavoured to make the inost of their 
lands, and applied to the humanity of the faithful when their own re- 
sources failed.’ — ^I. 138. , 

Deceived, like most other persons, by a respect for past 
ages, of whose vices and follies less is necessarily known than of 
our own, De Saint-Hilaire attributes^to the ancient anchorites 
more estimable«qualities perhaps than*belongcd to them. The 
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number of these privileged vagabonds is not, he observes, very 
great in Brazil ; but their habits and character are not such as 
to render this matter of regret. 

On the same mountain the traveller observed another example 
of the extraordinary effects of superstition among so rude and 
uncivilized a population. Similar tragi-comedies indeed, have 
been enacted in Europe, and at no very remote fleriod ; but they 
are not there of frequent occurrence, and may perhaps be 
regarded, when they appear, rather as the result of strange 
sudden epidemics, than of a permanent disorder in the consti- 
tution of men’s minds. The speciosa miracula operated by animal 
magnetism in France are susceptible of easy explanation ; having 
been in fact nothing more than a voluptuous jugglery, set on 
foot and carried on for very intelligible purposes. In Brazil, the 
case of Sister Germaine may be traced to a different source. It 
affords a striking illustration of the arts by which the priest- 
hood in ignorant and enslaved nations maintain their inffuenp^ 
the minds of the vulgar. 

QP On the Scrra da Picdadc, I saw a woman of whom 1 had heard 
i^ch in the comarcas of Sahara and Villa Rica. Sister Germaine, 
tlU woman in question, was attacked, in about 1808 , by a hystericjil 
affection, accompanied by violent convulsions. She was at first 
exorcised 5 remedies maUadapted U) her complaint were mack; use of, 
and her condition degenerated from b.'id to worse. At length, at the 
period of my visit, she had been for a long time reduced to so extreme 
a state of weakness, that she was no longer able to rise from her bed, 
and subsisted upon a regimen which would scarcely have supported 
the life of a new-born infant. Animal food, rich soups and gravies, 
her stomacli was no longer in a conditiou> to receive. Sweetmeats, 
cheese, a litUe bread or flour, constituted the whole of her food j 
frequently she was unable to retain what she had taken ; and it was 
almost always necessary to use considerable persuasion to decide 
her to eat' at all.* 

' It was on all hands admitted, that the manners of Germaine had 
always been pure, her conduct irreproachable. During the progress 
of her disorder, her devotion had daily assumed a more enthusiastic 
character. Fridays and Saturdays she fasted entirely ; at first, indeed, 
her mother opposed this practice ; but when Germaine declared that, 
during those two days, it was utterly impossible for her to taRc any 
nourishment, she was fillovved to have her own way, and accordingly 
submitted, on those occasions, to total abstinence. In order to indulge 
her devotion for the Virgin, she caused herself to be trans'ported to the 
Serra da Piedade, where therd is a chapel erected under the auspices 
of Our Lady of Pity, and she obtained] from her spiritual director 
permission to remain in this asylum. , In this retreat, meditating one 
day on the mystery of tlie jKission, she fell into a kind of ecstasy ; her 
arms grew stiff and were extended in the form of *.1 cross ; her feet 
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were disposed in the same attitude ) and in this position she remained 
during forty-eight hours. This was four years ago ; and ever after- 
wards the phenomenon was weekly repeated. She relapsed into her 
ecstatic attitude on Thursday or Friday nighty and continued in a sort 
of trance until Saturday evening, or Sunday, without receiving the 
slightest nourishment, without speech or movement.' 

* The rumour of this phenomenon quickly spread through the 
neighbourhood ; thousands of persons of all ranks crowded to behold 
it ; it was declared to be a miracle \ Sister Germaine was regarded ns 
a Saint, and two surgeons of the province communicated an additional 
impulse to the veneration of the people by declaring, in a written 
document, that her situation was supernatural. 'Inis declaration 
remained in manuscript \ but was widely circulated, and numerous 
copies of it were taken. Dr. Gomide, an able physician educated at 
Edinburgh, thought it necessary to refute the declaration of the two 
surgeons; and in 1814« published at Rio de Janeiro (but without his 
name) a small |[lamphlet, replete with science and logic, in which he 
proves, by a multitude of authorities, that the ecstasies of Germaine 
were merely the effects of catalepsy. In this pamphlet, endeavouring 
to explain the periodical recurrence of Sister Germaine's ccsta^\es^ 
Dr. Gomide relates the following fact, which deserves to be repeated* 
“ A farmer in the environs of Caete b^ a number of mules which he 
every Saturday employed in transporting provisions to the city. These 
animals, feeding at liberty in the meadows, according to custom, came 
invariiably morning and evening to the house, in search of the rations 
of maize which were distributed to them at those times. On Saturday 
however, the only day in the week on which they were called upon to 
labour, not only did they abstain from presenting themselves in the 
morning at the accustomed hour, but made their escape moreover, 
and concealed themselves in the country.’' % 

^ The public was now divided in opinion ; but crowds of people 
still continued to ascend the Serra, to admire the prodigy operated there. 
Nevertheless, Father Cyprianq da SantissimaTrinidade, the late bishop 
of Marianna, a prudent enlightened man, sensible of the inconveniences 
which might arise from the numerous assemblies collected by Sister 
Germaine upon the mountain, and desirous of discrediting the pretended 
miracle, from which there resulted at least as much scandal as 
ediheation, prohibited the celebration of mass at La Piedade, under 
pretence that permission had never been obtained from the king. 
Many persons offered Germaine an asylum in their houses ; but she 
gave the preference to her confessor, a grave middle-aged man, who 
resided in the vicinity of the mountain. The devotees were greatly 
afflicted at the prohibition of the bishop of Marianna ; but they did 
not sleep ; iChey solicited from the king himself permission to celebrate 
mass in the chapel of the Serra, and h was granted them. Germaine 
was now transported a secoi|d time to the summit of the mountain ; 
her confessor occasionally ascqpded thither for the celebration of mass ; 
and the cqncourse of pilgrims and curious persons was weekly renewed.' 

A short time»prcvious to my visit, a new prodigy began to manifest 
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itself. Every Tuesday she experienced an ecstasy of several hours 3 
her arms quitted their natural position^ and assumed the figure of a 
cross behind her back. In the course of my conversation with her 
confessor^ he told me that, for some time, he was unable to explain 
this phenomenon, until he at length recollected that on this day it was 
customary to propose to the meditation of the faithful the sufferings 
of Christ bound. The disinterestedness and charity of this priest had 
been described to me in glowing colours. I had a long conversation 
with him, and found him a person not altogether destitute of education. 
He spoke of his penitent without enthusiasm 3 professed to desire that 
enlightened men should study her condition 3 and almost the only 
reproach he uttered against Dr, Gomide was, that he had written his 
book without having seen the holy woman. If what this priest related 
to me of the ascendancy he possessed over Germaine be not exaggerated, 
the partisans of animal magnetism would probably derive from it 
strong arguments in support of their system. He in fact assured me 
that in the midst of the most fearful convulsion^ it was always 
sufficient for him to touch the patient to restore her to perfect 
tranquillity. During her periodical ecstasies, when her limbs were so 
stiff that k jwould nave been easier to break than bend them, her 
confessor, according to his own account, had only to touch her arm, 
in order to give it whatever position he thought proper. However 
this may be, it is certain that having commanded her to receive the 
sacrament, during one of these ecstatic trances, she rose with a 
convulsive movement from* the bed on which she had been carried to 
the church, and kneeling down, with her arms crossed, received the 
consecrated wafer ; since which time she has always communicated 
during her ecstasies. At the same time, her confessor spoke with 
extreme simplicity of his empire over the pretended Saint ; attributed 
it wholly to her docility and veneration for the sacerdotal character ; 
and added, that any other priest would have been able to produce the 
same effects. With all that confidence which the magnetisers require 
in their adepts, he observed, that so complete is the obedience of the 
poor girl, that, should 1 command her to abstain from food during a 
whole week, she would not hesitate to comply. He was also persuaded, 
that she would have suffered no inconvenience from the experiment 3 
but added, I fear I should be tempting God by making it.” 

* I requested permission to see Germaine, and was conducted into 
the small chamber where she constantly reclined. Her countenance 
was visible, though partly overshadowed by a large handkerchief 
which projected over her forehead ; she appeared to be about thirty- 
four years of age, and in fact this was the age attributed to her. 
Her physiognomy was mild and agreeable, but indicative of extreme 
emaciation and debility. 1 inquired respecting her health, and she 
replied in an exceedingly feeble voice that it«was much better than 
she deserved. 1 felt her pulse, and wfis surprised to find it veiy 
rapid.’ 

* On the following Friday I again visited Germaine. Syhe was in 
bed, stretched upon her back, with her head enveloped in a hand- 
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kerchief, and her arms extended in the form of a cross ; one of them 
was prevented by the wall from occupying its proper position, the 
other projected beyond the bed-side, and was supported by a stool. 
Her hand felt extremely cold, the thumb and forefinger were ex- 
tended, but the other fingers were bent, the knees drawn up, and the 
feet placed over each other. In this position she was perfectly im- 
moveable } and^her pulse being scarcely perceptible, she might have 
been taken for a corpse, if the rise and fall of the bosom in the 
act of respiration, had not indicated the presence of life. I several 
times attempted to bend her arms, but without success ; the rigidity 
of the muscles increased in proportion to my efforts, which could not 
have been more violent without inconvenience to the patient. Cer- 
tainly, 1 more than once closed her hands ; but on releasing the fingers 
they resumed their former position. Germaine's sister, who generally 
attended her and was then present, informed me that she was not 
always so .calm during her ecstasies, as on that occasion ; that her 
arms and feet indeed, constantly remained immoveable, but that she 
frequently uttered sighs and groans, struck her head against the pillow 
with rapidity, the convulsive movements being most ^^ent about 
three o'clock, the moment at which Jesus Christ expired.fll. 142. 

It was M. De Saint-Hilaire's intention, on ascending the Serra, 
to try the eflFect of animal magnetism upon Germaine during her 
ecstasies ; but for this purpose it would have been necessary 
to havd been left alone with her, and this the piou*s crowds, at- 
tracted thither by the fame of her extraordinary trances, would 
not permit. Nevertheless, having some little taste for juggling, 
he endeavoured, notwithstanding the presence of several wit- 
nesses, to do all he could. His account of what took place is 
perfectly serious. It is in fact evident he was not wholly 
without faith in magnetism. Pretending to observe her pulse, 
he placed his left hand over hers, and bringing his mind into 
the particular frame required by the magnetisers, — and de- 
scribed by Sterne, when he felt the grisette's pulse in the glove- 
shop, — he practised the usual mummery without eflFect. How- 
ever, to preserve the credit of magnetism, he judiciously ob- 
serves that his attention was perpetually diverted from the 
matter in hand by the presence and conversation of the com- 
pany, Subsequently, as is learned from Spix and Martius, the 
authorities found it necessary to remove the Saint from her 
mountain residence ; shortly after which, death came to the relief 
of poor Sister Germaine, and put a period tojier sufferings. 

From the circumstances attending this transaction soine in- 
sight may be obtained in^o the character of the Brazilians, 
whose ignorance, credulity, and superstition exceed belief. 
But theii domestic economy, farming, ^and the treatment of 
their slaves convpleje the picture. One estimable quality, how- 
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ever, they very generally possess ; they are hospitable to 
travellers, and season their cordial reception of the wayfaring 
stranger with a politeness so unaffected, that, though at variance 
with so many practices prevailing among them» it is impossible 
not to derive from it an inference favourable to their natural 
cKaracter. When contrasted, moreover, with th^^ generality of 
their countrymen recently arrived from Europe, they appear to 
some advantage. The latter, from the sketches which M. De 
Saint-Uilaire has given of them, seem to be distinguished no less 
by coarseness of manners and want of respect for travellers, 
than by a degree of ignorance scarcely credible. As a specimen 
of their rudeness, the author relates that, on presenting to a 
respectable merchant a letter of introduction from a mercantile 
house at Rio Janeiro, he found him stretched out at his ease upon 
the counter. Without showing him the slightest civility, or 
making the most ordinary proffers of service, he maintained his 
position omthe counter, while he caused the letter to be read 
to him. ifcr this inhospitable conduct, M. De Saint-Hilaire 
cndeavouifwo account in the following manner. — 

^ The Tortuguese merchants, established in those parts of Brazil 
through which I have travelled, are generally persons of a very in- 
ferior class, who commenced business without capital, and \n many 
cases know neither how to read nor write. While the Brazilians 
heedlessly dissipate what they possess, these Europeans attend to the 
minutest sources of profit, and condemn themselves to every kind of 
privation in order to acquire wealth. Their first step is to purchase a 
negress, who becomes at once their cook, mistress, washerwoman, 
houseipaid, and bearer of wood and water, — tasks which in general 
the Brazilians impose on their male slayes. In this way they arrive 
at opulence, but still preserve in the midst of their prosperous cir- 
cumstances, all the original grossness and vulgarity of their manners, 
to which the most insupportable pride and contempt for the natives of 
the country to whom they owe their riches, is commonly superadded.' 
—I. 259. 

To the botanist, the merchant, and the agriculturist, the work 
of M. De Saint-Hilaire possesses more than ordinary interest. 
His remarks on the cultivation of the cotton plant^thesoil \Yhich 
best suits this Vanch of rural economy, and the numerous im- 
pediments which oppose themselves in Brazil to the improve- 
ment of its produce, are worthy the attention of our countrymen in 
the East ; who, in this particular, have shown much less perse- 
verance and wisdom than Mohammed Ali. On the culture of the 
sugar cane perhaps, and several other . points of tropical hus- 
bandry, the traveller n?ight,lea|*n from the English; but all his 
remarks on these and similar subjects are the frtiit of patientin- 
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quiry, and even when destitute of novelty, deserve to be ex- 
amined and regarded with respect. 

Akt. III . — Roluli Litter arum Clausarum in Turri Londinensi asserxmti, 
Accurante Thoma Duffus Hardy, e Soc. Int. Tempi. S.A.S. Vol. 
I. fol. — Lend. 1833. Printed by Command of His Majesty King 
William IV,, under the direction of the Commissioners on the 
Public Records of the Kingdom. 

It/I'R. IIUME, by the introduction of a Motion during a late 
^ Session of Parliament, attempted preparatory measures 
for procuring a building suitably spacious and commodious, 
as a place of assembling for the Commons Representatives. 
To defend the present structure as rendering sufficient accommo- 
dation, was impossible, and indisputable evidence proved its* 
excessive unfitness, and especially during discussions of much 
public interest. Yet the Motion was negatived on several idle 
pretexts. Any removal was designated by that term of most 
indefinite import — unconstitutional ; and it was argued that the 
affectionate regard universally entertained towards St. Stephen's 
Chapel, as a spot consecrated by historical associations, and 
hallowed by ancient parliamentary usage, would be thereby 
uprooted. * Constitutional,' as thus applied, maybe interpreted 
to signify accordant with ancient precedent. Waiving all other 
reasons* therefore, the present object will be to establish how 
entirely unconstitutional are successive parliamentary meetings 
in the same locality, and the present duration of Parliaments, 
when compared with those of past times ; — and from collateral 
evidence to show, that even the si;ze of the present building 
is directly opposed to the spirit of the institutions of wise 
antiquity. 

In the thirteenth century, a Parliamentary debate was car- 
ried on more by the eloquence of the fist than of the tongue. 
The argumentum baculinum was the popular argument, and the 
fictitious value which civilization attaches to worej^, was very 
consistently despised. Satisfactory conviction resulted from 
the cogency of blows. Sir James Macintosh penetrates into 
the spirit of the legislation of Edward I in observing, • it 
would have been but little to possess the power of the purse, 
if arms had not been strong enough to grasp and to hold it.' 
The processes and machinery of legislation in those early 
periods, whose wisdom shaped the models to which the Con- 
stitution still professes with religious scruples to adhere, must 
of necessity have differed vfidely from those pursued in modern 
assemblies. ^ . 

As might alone would enable its possessor to assert his title 
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to a scat in an olden Parliament, ample elbov^-room for the 
exercise of legislative functions was required and demanded ; 
and barbarous as the manners of-Members of Parliament must 
have been in those days, there could never have existed that 
patient endurance of crowding and mobbing, of which our own 
times furnish examples in theatres patent and ecclesiastical,-^ 
bear-gardens and Houses of Commons. Indeed to have 
boxed up an early Parliament in a space not sufficiently capa- 
cious to hold half the numbers invited to have thereby sub- 
jected such Senators as were cooped up, to strong predisposition 
to typhus fever; — and under those circumstances, to have 
attempted to express frtun the assembly its deliberative wisdom, 
^ would have been deemed an experiment insulting in the highest 
degree to a bold Baron of Runymede, and one which no 
monarchj^not even that pattern of jurisprudential acquire- 
ments the Justinian Edward, — would have dared to repeat. 
It is impossible, that the question whether a man'^s oody 
could find a position in u locality whereunto it had been 
specially summoned, shduld have been left doubtful at any 
other period than one of most peaceful refinement and exquisite 
civilization ; during primitive ages, such a question would never 
have been conceived. Let imagination picture the possibility 
of smuggling six hundred sturdy Barons, Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgesses, during the time of Edward I, into a space of 
like dimensions to those of St. Stephen’s Chapel. The manifest 
absurdity, constrains to the belief in the existence of some hidden 
and mysterious influence, which conquers any supposed reluct- 
ance in Members of the House of Commons, to perform their 
public duties in an atmosphere of singular destructiveness, and 
vapours of noxiousness in every variety, from the gouty decrepi- 
tude of metropolitan courtiers, to the ^hale freshness of fox- 
hunting country squires 


• Mr. Huqiiip stated, from his own observation, that several memhers 
had fallen a sacrifice to the discharge of their duties in that inconvenient 
and ill-vcntiUled place. In the Black Hole of Calcutta, a cube of about 
18 feet, were crammed 146 wretches, of whom 123 persons perished. The 
House of Commons measures 49 feet by 33 feet ; and on frequent occasions 
above 600 persons demand admission. 

According to these data, a msm in the Black Hole of Calcutta had 
18 inches square to stand upon; n Member of the House of Commons, 
in a House of 600 out of 658, has not quite 19^. * 

* It has been often observed,*' that persons from jails, work-houses, 
and other places of artificial confinfiiienf, though not at the time, and 
what is still more retnarkable, though not observed at any period to have 
laboured under formal disease, carry ib themselves or in their clothes 
causes which occa^dn fecer iv its most furmidable aspect t6 those who 
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A remarkable contrast exists between the Phrliament of 
ancient and modern times, in. respect of the diificulties to which 
the sovereign was driven in collecting the members together, — 
the apologies vvhicli were oft'erod in excuse of the necessity of 
requesting the subjects attendance, — the waywardness and 
inenacings of the lieges, — tlic numerous compromises and con- 
ditions made between tlifi king and the sulqcct, — the Christian 
squabbling of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, re- 
Sj3ecting each other’s jirecedence, ‘ super bajulationc Crucis * ^ 
for it ap|)ears neither prelate would attend Parliament without 
the King’s letters of protection against the attacks and assaults 
and ilepredations of each other, — the personal cornpositiou 
of the PaiTianient, formed as it was of churchmen and laymen 
militant, — 'great men’ of the Jonathan Wild class, — arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, priors, as well as justices and clerks 
of the council, eails, barons, knights of the shire, citizens, 
burg<'sses, and evi ii, on some occasions, merchants and traders, 
— and the debates and general proceedings. In one point 
only, the performances o( old and modern Pailiaments, bear 
that very ge neral similitude to each other, which Stowe thus 
describes of a Parliament of Richard tlie Second ; — ' Nothing/ 
he says*, ‘ was done wurtli the memory, but exacting of money 
of tlif# cJeigy and common j)eopl(j, to maintain^ the men of 
war.’ 

' Great tnxe ay tlic Kyng toke through al the loiul, 

For which the Commons him Jmted botli fro and bond.’ 

The perpetual liolding of Parliaments in the same place, ns 

apjtroach near to tluan . . . . It to lu; farther ol)hervcd, that the cause thus 
oeiieratcd rtjvccdily iirodiu-cs a fever in the body of a healthy iiiaii, iiiui 
that the fever so produced is aceoinpauicd with such alterations in the 
secretions ol the system, as to t»enerale a cause, occasiouiuf» similar disease, 
through ail emlless variety of suhjccts.’--- O/z/ZZ/ic o/ the Hhtorjj and Care 
uf Fever y (nf Rohe rf Jathsfm, Jh Edinhur/^h. ^ 

* Wlieii’aii archhislKjp travelled, a cross or crosier wa^ borne Imfore him, 
as a type of his precedence over all the other clergy. Great jealousy always 
was created hy mie prelate passihg through his rivuFs archhishopric, 
insoinucli that it hecaiue necessary for each archbishop to obtain a passport 
from* the King. When the arehhishop of Cantmhury was summoned to 
parliaineul at York, S Edw. II, the King issued his Eetlers of Protection in 
which occurs the folh»wing recital j—^Jainque intellexeriiniis quod oceasione 
dissensioniiiit inter prmdccessorcs ipsiiis Arehiepiscupr Cantiiaricnsis et 
vcsiKKs super hajul.'itione Crucis iitnnsij*ie ijisorum, in alteriiis provincia 
ah oliin suhort.irnin et’ nondwm scdalariim, ad impediendnm priefutum 
Archiepiscoiunn Cantuaricusein atf prce<lictum pailiamentum de mandato 
nostro sic venientem super hajulhti4>ne Crucis mim ot aliis, infra provineiam 
veatruin Ehor. diversas insidias niicparas^js,— ij^ avos censuras ccelesiasticas 
fubninastis.* — R(tt. Clmttt. 8 Fa, TL 

VOL. xxj. — WestnhnUr lieview, Y 
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wcir as the insufficiency of accommodation, are both of them 
unconstitutional innovations, and opposed to ancient usage. 
Parliament held its meetings in all the four quarters of England, 
and the moral associations of those who stick to St. Stephen’s 
Chapel can therefore only he the results of ignorant prejudice, 
and of a tendency in reality quite anti conservative. Annual 
Parliaments, in lieux couveuables in all parts of the kingdom, are, 
if it comes to that, in strict accordance with the models afforded 
by our ancestors ; and the popular demands for the same arc 
supported by the Parliamentary Records whereunto is pro- 
fessedly pinned tire political faith of those who oppose such a 
return to constitutional propriety *. 

There is a broad difference between tlie desires of ancient 
and modern times for a seat in the Legislature. Formerly, the 
attendance was considered an irksome business, and a nuisance 
to be avoided. The strong, the cunning, and the weak, devised 
respective methods to ease themselves of the troublesome 
duty. In modern times, a seal in Parliament has been an 
object, inordinately coveted, and for its attainment human 
ingenuity has been taxed. The post held forth so many attrac- 
tions, and was a tenure so lucrative, that each or all of the 
ton commandments wore cheerfully sacrificed for the pos- 
Palliaments have at all periods yielded to the people 
equal advantages. I'lio King, as the most mighty, 
Aldoopolized all the svveeis, until u competitor for a share; 
in the plunder of the nation grew into sufficient imj)ort- 
ance to assert and maintain a demand ; and then the 
aristocracy and the ‘ dignity of the Crown' divided the spoils. 
The position of the Sovereign amongst the magnates, was 
that of a Pacha among his minor governors ; he pinched 
to the utmost from all in subjection, and all were in subjection 
in various degrees. The lesser oligarch had not discovered 
the modern practice of rewarding his own parliamentary labours 
out of the plUmp productiveness of the people, and consequently 
the attendance was to him, and to all except the Sovereign, a 
burthensome andiinprofitable evil. The earls and barons occa- 
sionally refused attendance, or rendered their appearance so 
unwelcome by apprcj^ching in fighting attitudes, that the King 
not unfrequently dTOlined the honour of their visit and advice, 
or stipulated that their coming should be unaccomjjanied with 

— C 

• 

In a Parliament Roll of Edward ]i, ij is stipulated, that the King 
should hold a Parliament once every ycar^ or even twice if necessary, and 
that in a convenient idace. ‘ Qe le Hoi tieghe Parleincnt line foiz par an 
ou deux foix meatier soift *ct cco en lieu covcnable.* — Rot. Purl, vol. i. 
p. 285. 1 . 
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warlike preparations. The Recoidsof Edwaidlho Second furnish 
many examples ot such jirohihitions’’^. Mn 13‘21 tlic barons/ 
says llolinslicd, 'upon knowledge had what answer the King 
maihr to their refpiesis, foorthwith got them to armour and 
with a great power of men t)f‘ urines and othei, came to the 
])arlemeut, which the King had summoned to begin at Westmin* 
stor thue weekes after midsinnmor. d'lieir retinue were appa- 
lelltMl in a sale of jakets nr coats, of colours demi-parli(! yellow 
an»l greene, with a hand of white east overthwurt. Jly reason 
wliereof, that ])arlenient long after was called the parlement 

of white bamls Tin,* King being brought into a streiet, 

dnrsl not hut grant unto all lliat winch they requested, csta- 
lihsinng the sani(‘ hy statute/ 

'i’lic clergy pleaded all sorts of exeuse for noin attendance, 
sicknt'ss, fatnes.*,, gout, inca]>acity to ride on horseback or in 
a litt(’r, bodily infirmity, ag(‘, and domesth', affairs f* 


* Inliil)ilio j)i'o Ilcii'o venirinl (Mun fnanis lul \miliiinuailum. 

(/io/. hd. 11 , vl Ic^bliUortf wore very ininwlahh*, 

usurjiiiii. >u])i 01)10 jK)\v(’r, opportunity olhnocl fuJ llio le^boriiou of the 
'upoMority of dioii' jtii^!it - 

‘To til'* Kvn.; aji(] lii- Coiisailo tlnd eciif :> iiK’.jh' 

^I’lio KyP'i M'nl tleim ai.'^oyi), his llaroiih alio thei ip’otto. 

At O.xriifonl Of’i'tovu tlio daj' parlcnioiit sotto.* 

'At. Vtalv thol tok on h-md, Ihor parl-'inont to soUo, 

'i'lii* hio folK of iho Laid, Utor alh* to^ndoro moll':, 

Tho I'hlo floi) of SinToy, com with powcrc. 

Of ( jIouccsI n: and ‘.oiy *Sir itauf tin* nlohci meu*, 

And his wil’daou* J'.i)'- v\fiiI('MUi (jilff rdcs of (duu*, 
ddn) Ijanou'itis iilemc fro to Om ham ware ' 


' At lie: pailiamanf then at VA'.'uainsfer next hold, 

{*a’h‘ 'I'lioma , that then wa^ railed, ircw*.*, 

'fliho'le Ihnfroy of llcrford, that was hold, 

'I'li’crlc of AJ u'cIk', fnl munlr aa men Knewe, 

'I'jsc i'Jouhray sibo I’crcy and tdvrtord <li.!ivo 
All armed came, and two Spmc'ri. cxihd 
Out fro lhi,i*land, nevi’i* lo'lic reconciled. 

‘ An<l at London llioy headed the (’liaiinader 
With diners other, whichc they found tllitru'*, 

IJiiMlyd they also the Kynj^'s treasorer. 

And there set they u parliaineiil all nea'o.’ 

• * JJtirUfpifr's Chfoiivch:^ Etf. 2 . 

\ 'fin* followin/^' eh'i’tfy thul excused ihcmselve.s from Hilciulancc in the 
f7rh of Kdivjird II, hisliop of Ilaiigor, ‘ iiostri oorpork 

inhecillilifle hiis drcims, ut novit Alti«^irr4Jl^ aliisque racionahiUbus ex 
cT^usis prarpeditMn ]^avlinmciito personaliter inlercssc non valemus. The 

Y 2 
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Tf the king or his chancellor failed at any time to send a 
Rinnmons, such an omission was eagerly seized as a plea for 
future absence. The abbot of Peteiborongh once shirked the 
obligation without detection, end when subsequently summoned, 
urged his non-attendance as a precedent. The service was 
equally avoided and despised by the ‘ connnunitas ’ of the king- 
dom. Every knight of the shire, citizen, and burgess, was com- 
pelled to provide good and sufficient bail for his appearance in 
Parliament, which was effected by procuring the manucaption, 
sometimes of six, sometimes of four, and never less than two per- 
sons. Property was, as now, the only direct and acknowledged 
qualification for legislative capacity. Three hundred pounds 
per annum is even yet believed to possess a mystical property 
of endowing the liolder with all mental requisites for his duty, 
while in the thirteenth century the average qualification of a 
knight of the shire varied from 20/. to 40/. yearly value in laud. 
'J'he object of selecting the man of money, at that time, was 
evidently with the intent of seizing it in case of non-attendance. 
Twenty pounds were then a qualification for being taxed. Three 
hundred, now, for a qualification to tax. If a knight so chosen 
to serve in Parliament, chanced to lack property to the amount 
of 20/. whereby he could be distrained, and being thus im- 
pervious to thh sanction attached to refusal, escaped from the 
jurisdiction of the sheriff's bailliwick and hied him to another 
county, the sheriff was obliged to seek a substitute in the 
])lacc of the fugitive to attend the King’s council. If the sheriffs 
were knavish, and pocketed the sum of money levied from the 
county for the travelling expenses of its members, — and many 
such instances are found,-^thc circumstance became immedi- 


Ikishop of Carlisle, — ' Ad dictum parliumcntuin turn propter loci distanciam, 
turn propter e(|uitiiturpc et expcnsariiin carcntiain, corporis sencscentis 
impotentiam, nccnon iiiiirinitutcm in dies invalesccntern qnibus actiialitcr 
affligimnr, declinarc non possiunus in praiscnti cx canais pricviis vcraciter 
prn^pediti, ejnod ai placet ])ro mulo non habcat aut inolestum reputet regia 
celaitiido, sed nostrairi putius ^baentiam liubcrc dignetur benignius excii- 
satam.’ The prior of Durham,'—* Propter adversse valetudinis ineornmodum 
qua jam aliquandiu laboravimus, nequientes nostram cxlnberc pra}scntiam 
personalein.* The prior of Carlisle, — *Quia variis et arduis cecfbsise 
nostric negociis, ac aliis causis propter varias nostras distructioncs et 
notorias in instanti parliamcnto pcrsonaliter intcrcsse non valeinus.’ — ^The 
abbot of Barlings, — ' Quoniarn gravi infirmitatc ct corporis ttnbecillitate 
detentus.* The abbot of Cirencestei-, — * Absque gn^vi corporis inei pcriculo 
non valco pcrsonaliter intcrcssc and many, other excuses of similar de- 
scription from other persons. In the 18ni Edward IT, the bishop of 
Bangor prayed absence,—* Quia nos in hiisMiebns corporis nostri inbecilli- 
tale ac ponderositate.’ — Vide. the. proxies of the clergy for these years, 
which are printed in the 2nd vol. of the Parliamentary Writs. » 
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ately available as an excuse for absence. The Scots had a 
propensity for paying visits to the boroughs and towns of the 
northern counties, where they borrowed goods and chattels, 
domesticated themselves on tliQ lands, and consumed tile 
produce. These visits always served as good excuses for not 
sending representatives to Parliament. The burgesses of New- 
castle often •pleaded their poverty and inability, the conse- 
quences of these visits, to pay the expenses of their members 
journey*. 

By the enticement of wages, — those of a knight being usually 
from five to three shillings per diem, and those of a citizen or 
burgess .from three to two shillings f, — the bestowal of lucrative 

* Return of the ShcritT to a Writ of the 8 lid. II. for Northumberland is 
as follows. — 

‘ Istud breve ostensuin fait in plcno Coinitatu, iibi responsum fuit 
inichi quo<l oinncs rnilitcs dc balliva mcfi non sulheiunt ad detensioneni 
Alarehiai : et mandatuin fuit Ballivis libertatis Villaj Novi Caslri super 
Tynain, qui sic respouderunt quod onines Biir^cnscs Villai prcdiclre yix 
suHiciunt ad dcfcnsio/icm Villm cjusdciii, et idco quoad cxccutioiicm islius 
brevis nicliil artum cst.’— Orig. in Tiirr. Lond. 

Anno 'Ji R<1- !• Returns of the ShcrilF of Westmorland, — ‘Attaincn 
i&ti ad diem in brevi conlentum non possunt venire qnia omiics inter 
quindccim annos ct scxagiiita in ballivh meu, lam Milites, libere tcnciitcs 
(juain pedites, picemiiniti sunt quod sint cortlm Domjnis Episcopo ct 
J. Colnitc Wuren, ct corum loemntcnentibus apud pontem do Amot die 
veneris proximo ante fesluin 8anctf Andrcae Apostoli sub furisfacturh vitm 
mcmbroniin terrarum tcncmentorum et omnium bonorum suorum ad 
aiidieiidum et faciendum id (juod eis ex parte Domini Regis injungetur,' 
— p. 44, Jl. 

Anno .34 Ed. I. ' Et sic tardi; [was the writ delivc7*ed'] qu5d cxccutio 
ibtiua brevis ad praesens fieri non potuit. Et nihilominus oinnes IVlilites et 
liberii tenentes sunt in Marchia Scoli;e cum Domino Ileiirico dc Percy per 
praiccpturn Domini Regis ad reprimendam inaliciam Scottorum.' 

t E Rotulo Cl.'iusarum in Turre Londinensi asscrvalo, A®. 19 Ed. II. 
inemb: 19 d. 

' De expensis > Rex Vicccomiti Northiiinberlandise : Praecijuinua tibi quod 

Militiun. > de CommuniUte Comilatfis tui tam infra libcrtate.«i 
quam extra habere facias dilecto nobis Micbaeli de Preffen nuper de 
mandate nostro pro comrnunitate Coinitatftiyiraedicti ad parliarnentiiin nos* 
trum usque WeStmonastcrium venienti ad tractanduni ibidem super diversis 
et arduis ncgociis nos etstatuni regni noslri tangciilibiis tres librm fii deeem 
et octo solidos pro expensis suis prn vifrinti et se,v diehas veniendo ad dictum 
parliamciitum, ibidem inorando, ct cxjndc ad propria rcdcuiido videlicet 
per diem tres solidos. Teste Reg. apud Westinonastcrium, quiiito die 
Dcccmbris.* ^ I’er ipsuin Rcgcui. 

Consiniilia brevia liabont subscripti Vicecomitibus subscriptis, vide- 
licet ; — I 

Robertus de Barton } Vicetomiti Westiiiorlandiac de septem Ubris ^ 

Roberfus de 8andford > svipdedm am diobus cuilibet eoiruor 

^ per diem iif 
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aj)puiii<»iK:nlr, to colloct(iisl>ips of' <ulliagcs ami oustouis, iin<l to 
ibe conservation of the t>cnco, — llui Kin^; inanagecl to convene 
nn.assCnil>ly of the Commons of the kin^flom. 

WilHeliniis do liradcstuu^h, Ailiofl J VuN-otaniri Limcnstnuti do srptvm 
‘^Midianiics dc Horaby S liOris rt (jUMf^ntH/erhn solh/h pro. 

niffhiti (*f (fuobus (urhus, \idorK‘ol pia-rnlo IMiliti per dioni iiii sutanos 
et praifjito Joh.'iniii piT duMn rrx .stnanos. 

“ Rogeriis ti; Jiai, INIilcs M'iccroiiuii <1** ur/o Ithrh (t orlo 

** RicurdiiM (U* i j)ro niih/fi d ijuy^turty tltchus, videlicet 

prjxjfato Militi per diem rpiutiioi* .solido.s ot pi.el’.ao lUcardo per dioiti 

TUKS S(»MI>(rS. 

Joluiimet' dc ?A]ilitt‘s A'icccoinili Jv-.scxijie dc (rnhnn ot dao- 

“ UobcrtUH (b' ffai^haiM i th’rhn .^ol/dts inmiittn drrtni dd-hifs, cuililK't 

<M>nmi p( r <licir» qi'aim oit .‘'.oi^iaos, 

*' Ricardiih do In llcrc, Mile.) ? hi (Jomitnfii Oxonitc dc ^oN/um rt (hmlvum 
Johtinncs dt; (Jioxtoid \ shfuiia jiro Siwdornn ((i^husy vidolicVl prji> 
ftilo Ricardo per dicia (ixatHor soltdo.s, ct pra.‘l'aU) dohaimi per dicJii 
T1M-]S (sOLlDOS, 

IMiclifUil de l*ieo»nbc J In (bnuitatii Surfsexia*, do <iuotifOr lihria ot .sv-r- 
** Willicliaus de I'rcNton S dooim solidh pro so.odooitn duhxSy ciiilibel ooriua 
per dierii tiuos f-toiaoo.s. 

‘SJoluinncb de Wall\yn£> bam > A'Jilitcs, Vieecoinifi b'boruiii d(‘ urto Ithnh 
- Williol urns dc AJalby.s J ot sc^vdooim if(dUlis pro ct duofnfs 

[_diodn.s'] cXiilibct epciun jier diem quatcor .soraaos. 

Rieardns de. ATUnalou, riVilcs ? Vieeeomiti Dorset’ de .soptom hhnv pro 
UobcrlUf) ('lorclKlv’ 5 otp;mti d/ol>u*<t videlicet pricrdlo Alilili 

per diem *pi<(tnor scdidxs, ot privfalo Roberto pel diem trc.s holioos. 

The Kid^lits for other Counties obtnim'd their oxpcn.so.t,. The above ex- 
tracts sliow stillieieiitly the naluie of the urit. 

E Rotnio CJlaus’ in Tiirre I/<jiulinensi a.sseiaato. A‘*. I lid. .‘Ip. 1 . m • 15 d. 

Oc Rxpen.sis? Ftex Vieeeomiti N^oiifolci^e saliitem . Prjveipimus tibi fpiod 
Alilltum S di‘ C’oinimiuitiite Comitatns tui tani infra libortateb (juum 
extra habere facias dilectls et fidelibub oobtri.b Roberto Banyard et (’oii- 
stantino de Mortuo Alari Aiilitibus Comitatus illins uujx r iid parliamcutimi 
nostrum iipud Wer-tmoiiastcrium in ('ra.ojuo lipiphaiii.c Domini jiroxjino 
praiterito .‘jiunmomtum pro (bminiunitate (Jomitutus pvaidicti veuieiitibus 
ad tractaiidum ibidem super di'.ersib et ardni.s iK-<^oeii.s nos et statuui nj^iii 
iiostri taii^eiitibu.'s, vip'hitf ot itofo ot if^to ^dhios piA) expeiisis suis 

veiiiendo ad parliniucatnm pnedietum, ilddtin morando, et cxinde ad pro- 
jiria rcjJcundo, videlicet ]>r(j .‘^exag^iiita et undeciiii diebus iitro(]ue prae- 
dictoruin Rohevti ct Constantini capie.utc per diem ta-ATuoa solidus. 
Teste Rcge tipud VVestmouasterium, noiio die Afartii. 

Per ijKsuin Rcgem ct consilium. 

Eodem mode mamlatum cst Vieccomitibus subscriptis vid^icct : 

Vieeeomiti Bedfordiie pro llugoac Ros.sard ot Johauiic Aloricc Alilitibus 
dc xf'wi ithris pro loo diohf/s etc. ut supra, 'festc llogc apud West- 
monasterium flono die AJartii. ^ 

Vieeeomiti Middlcscxim pro Rogevo de'^Rrok' et Henrico dc Frowyk* 
Militihus etc. dc vi^tnii timnnue libris otquotuor solldis pro Sfcxaginta 
t ct‘trilni3 diclnis [etc. lU supra]. Teste ut supra. 
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It may be assumed with the greatest confidence, that no iod**. 
pediments of any desciiption were offered to deter the people’s 
representatives from appearing and undergoing taxation. On 
the contrary, all inducements were held out. They were clothed, 
feasted, and sumptuously entertained during the sitting of 
Parliament They were not unwholesomely packed in a space 

** Pro Expensis > Rex BallivisCivitatisRofTensis salutcm : Prsecipimusvobis, 
Givium ■ S quod dc Cominunitatc Civitatis pracdicta) hauere faciatis 
dilectis nob« Ade Bride et Rogcro Channdclcr Civibus Civitatis prsedictie 
iiupcr ad parliainentum nostrum apud VVestmonasteriuin in Crastino Epi- 
phanise Domini proximo prsetcrito suminonituin pro Cominuultate Civi- 
tatis prnidictse venicQti()us ad tractandum ibidem super diversis et ardiiia 
iiogociis nos ct stutuin regni nostri tangentibus decern fUtrus et octo soiid&s 
])ro expensis suis, veniendo ad parliainentum pnedictum, ibidem inorando, 
ct cxinde ad propria redcundo, videlicet pro quhiqvag'lntei et duobus diebua 
utroqne pnedictoniin Adai et Rogeri capiente per diem duos solidos. 
Teste Rege apud Westinonasterium vieesiino tertio die FebruariJ. 

Per ipsum Regcm et consilium. 

Eodem modo mandutum est hubscriptis pro subscriptis, videlicet: 

‘‘ Major! ct Ballivis Civitatis Ebor : pro Willielmo de Redcncsse ct 
Henrico de Bolton Civibus etc. de quntuordevim iibris et dmdeem 
solidus pro septimginta et tribes diebes etc. ut supra* Teste Rege apud 
Westrnonastcriuni, iiouo die Martii. 

Baiyvis vilbe Bedfordiie pro Hugone Balle et Hugono Cok' Bui*gensibus 
etc. dc decern libris pro quinquaginta diebus etc. ut supra. Teste Rege 
apud Wcstmonustcriuin, vieesiino tertio die Februarii. 

“ Ballivis villa: Huntingdonia3 pro Willielmo de Hemmyford ct Jolmnnc 
Fyn Bur^ensibus etc. de deccm libris et octo soUdis pro qimqmtginta et 
duobus diebus etc. ut suj)ra. Tc.stc ut supra. 

” Ballivis villa; de Launeeveton pro Jobaune de Lunhum ct Roberto de 
Pcnlcu [Biitgensibus etc.] dc duodecim libris pro scaagintu diebus etc. 
ut supra, leste ut supra. 

* Many original Records, in the form of indentures between the 
King ancl bis creditors for the expenses of Parliameut, have come to 
light from amongst four thousand bushels of Recot^^ belonging to the 
OtKce of tlie King's Remcinbraneer of the JSxdItequer, which have 
1)ccn lately discovered in indeseribalilc confuklan^ cin})racing all periods 
from Richard 1 to George IV, although there haVe existed a Keeper 
and thirty-two clerks to whose custody they were entrusted, and also 
during thirty years a Commission exprt^ssly to inquire into the state 
of the public Records. These indentures contain lists of the species alid, 
qiialftitics and prices of the provisions furnished. The King addressed 
his writ to the slieriflfs, directing them to make purveyance of victual, — of 
lieeves', she^, swine, corn, ike., — to erect temporary buildings, houses of 
lodgement, •kitchens, and other offices, — and to make general preparation 
^r the reception of PtvHainent, The* pay ment was frequently allowed 
out of the taxations, before t^ey were paid into the £xc{iequer. 

Extract from Original Record in the Exchequer 

A” 31 ^Ed. 1. * Debentur aimer Offic;{o Mare* 

0 sehalcias iu«parliamento Regis apud West- 

monasterlum Uxtnsi/(, xixr. 
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of 40 feet by 33. An insurance against the inconveniences 
of limited space was always in their own hands ; for the knights 
apj)eared 'cum gladio cincti/ or else armed witli ‘ baltes.’* 
There could have been little freedom of debate in an assembly 
of such armed legislators. The pliilosophy, coolness, exqui- 
site manners and roveience for tlio important rlulies, which 
HO distinguish present pailiaineiitary consultations, must* have 
been wholly absent from their councils. On one occasion the 
Commons, forgetting the solemn purposes of their assembling, 
became so riotous and crcatiKl so great a turmoil, that the 
Abbot of Westminster, who in 1377 had granted the use of 
the Chapter House adjoining the Poet’s Corner of Westminster 
Abbey as their |)lace of meeting, waxed indignant at the pro- 
fanation, and collecting a sutliciently strong party, turned the 
whole legislative wisdom out of his house, and swore lustily 
that the place should not again be defded with a like rabble f- 


Item drhentur pro cxpeii^is liospirii Kri>i.4 in 
jiiirliiuiiouto (livor^j^s piscatorilms <le IMarisco 
ct idiiimlc . - 

Item ilehcnliir diversis Purniiirihns Loiulnn- 
cnsilnis jno carniliiis al) cisdem emptis tem- 
pore parliuiueiiti . - - . 

'‘Item deheiitur pro puletria f/w/Z/yy/J eodem 
tempore - - - 

Item super oflieio JSeiitiierorum de eodem 
tempore - - • - - 

Item super o/ricio Salsarim cic e<nlcm tempore 
“ Item super otiieio Aula- de co<Iem trm|)ore 
Item siqici* ortieio Cumene dc eodem teinpoie 
** l^umma doluta super expensis 
hobpieii Ket»is in piuHnmenio 


iiji xiiiZ/. 


III.S. Ufl.O. 


xxvm/y. VI, V. vnnZ. 

(’LllZy. Vl.S. VlfZ. 

(\'xiZy. iii.s VI <Z. 
w/f. \s. viiirZ. 
XLiiii/f. vj.y. ixf/. t>. 
xxxiili. xiis. viiid. 

CCCC nil XI //. XV .y. 


^ The writs of siiminons of b<hv. Ill, expressly enjoined the appearance 
of tlie Knijihts of the Shires t*irded uilli swords. 

A.U. A" b Hen. VI. ‘ This was called the Parliament of Battes, 

because men heiin,^ forliidden to bring swords or other wea])ons, hrouifht 
great hattes and staves on their iieekcs, and when iliose weapons were 
Jnhihited tlicm, they tooke stones and phimets of h‘ad.' — Slinre. 

T Sir James Mackintosh characterizes such a House of Commons, ‘ as 
being strong, not only hy their legal power, hut by their moral influence p 
and, fortunately, there is here an excellent illustration of the, historian’s 
position. — 

‘ In this parlcmciit (*27 Edw. III.) there were svatules also made that 
clothes should in length and in hreadth throiM>'h the reuhne bcare the same 
HxShise, as was ordeiiied in the purlemeiit holdcn at Novthampton. Also, 
that all wcarcs, millcs, and other lets, should he rem6oved toorlh of 
rivers, that uiig;ht he any hlnt(efi‘am:e of ships, boats, or )ij»htcrs to pasb^® 
up aiui dowuc the same. But these good ordiiiuuees' tooke little or uoue 
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In the lllh year of Richard the Second’s reign, Stowe re- 
lates, that ‘ the King caused a great and generall parliament to 
be summoned at Westminster, where hee caused a great Hall 
to be builded in tlie midst of the Pallacc betwixt the Clocke 
Tower and the doore of the Great Hall ... To this parliament, 
all the nobles came with their retinue in armes for fear of the 
King» the prolocutors were Knights in whom no goodness 
cxndd be found, but a naturall covetousnesse, iinsatiabie ambi- 
tion, and intollerable priile and hatred of the truth And 

then licence being had to deparl, a great stirre was made as is 
used, whereupon tlie King’s archers in number four thousand 
compassed the* Parliament house, thinking there had bin In the 
house some broyle or lighting, with tlieir bowes bent, their 
arrowes nocked and drawing ready to shoot, to the terror of all 
that were there, but the King herewith comming pacified 
them.’ Parliaments usually held their Debates — such as they 
were — ^eilher in the Royal Palaces, which were scattered about 
the country in great numbers, or in Cathedrals, Abbeys, Priories, 
Chapter 1 louses, and other Ecclesiastical buildings ; — but most 
commonly in buildings of the Clergy. The Parliament frequently 
moved from ])lace to place daily dining the Session. The 
])arliament at Lincoln in the 9th Edw. 11. was lijolderi on the 
12tli l^gb. in the Hall of the Dean, on the 13th in the Chaptcr- 
liouse, and on the 14lh at the Convent of the Carmelite 
Friars 

No very settled regulations appear to have existed for the 
united assembling of the Lords and Commons. At times they 
sat togetlier in the same building, at others separately. 

The fixation of a locality wliereat Paihament should always 
hold its meetings, is comparatively of very recent date. This 
change was not biought about till the beginning of the six- 
teenili century- 

Edvvard VI granted St. Stephen’s Chapel for the use of the 
Commons. Previously, when the Parliament was holden at 
Westminster, they sat ^in the Chapter- house. The Lords, 
contrary to the great majority of old precedents, had then 
separtited themselves into a distinct branch of the Legislature, 
and held their meetings independent of the Commons. 
On various^ occasions, each branch of the Legislature was 
supreme; — sometimes the King,-f-most generally the ' Mag- * 
nates,’ — and someliines the Commons. The historical associa- 

effert, rcftson hriht!s (hut walked aheoady and the freendship of lords 
and ifreat men, that should rather their ou^ne niS^nmoditie than the Cornmonm 
— H olj n s ked . 

» Purl. Roll. 
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tionii whi,cli {^re lacerated at the prospect of removal from 
yt. S,fephen’s Cha))el, can therefore claim an origin of no 
grater antiquity than the sixteenth century. Those whose 
associations are Jmked to the period of the early Edwards, feel 
tlieir aUachment excited for a very different state of things. 

•;In . iih pristine . vigour, the Constitution of »King, Lords, 
and Commons was accustomed to scamper as fast sMi the 
state of the roads would permit, all over the kingdom, from Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed to the Land’s End. Within one year, it 
would hold its Pailiainenlary sittings at Carlisle and at West- 
minster ; on the following year at Exeter and Norwich, or at 
Lincoln and VV'^orcester ^ . When the sittings of Parliament, 


Niimher of rarliiinients Jind the places to which they were siininioiied 
daring the reigns of Edward I & II.— Abstracted from the Parlia- 
mentary Writs. 


Anuo Ui'i'ni. 

11 Edw. 1. 

1 1 Edw. I. 
JM Edw. I. 

22 Edw. I. 

23 Edw. I. 

LM Edw. I. 
25 Edw. I. 
2G Edw. I. 
28 Edw. 1. 

28 Edw. I. 

29 Edw. I. 

30 Edw. I. 

3JEdw. I. 

.84 Edw. I. 
85 Edw. I. 


IMucc of Meeting. 


Date. 

Northampton § . 

.York II . . . 


J 20 Jan. 1283. 

Shrewsbury .... 

. 

. .30 Sop. 128.3. 

Westminster . 


. 1.5 Jul. 1290. 

Westminster . 


. 12 Nov. 1294. 

Westminster . 


. 13 Nov. 129.5. 

* Prorogued to . 


. 27 Nov. 1295. 

Bury St^ EduiuiuPs . 


, 3 Nov. 12!)6. 

London . . . . 


. 6 Oct. 1 297. 

York 


. 25 Mav, 1298. 

London or Westminster 

• 

. G Mai-. 1300. 

York . . . . 

, 

. .30 May, 1300. 

Lincoln . . . . 


. 20 Jan. 1301. 

Londoti ... 

, 

. 29 Sop. 1302. 

Prorogued to . 

, 

. 14 Oct. 1302. 

Westminster . : 


. IG Feb. 1305. 

Prorogued to . . 


. 28 Fcl). 1305. 

Westminster . 

, 

. 30 M.iy, 130G. 

(vtirlihle ... , 


. 20 Jan. 1307. 


§ Tho Counties South of Tiont were to assoiuhlo iit Noitliampton. 
II TIio Couiitios North of Ticnt at Voik. 


1 Edw. II. 

1 Edw. II. 

2 Edw. II. 
5 Edw. II. 

5 Edw. II. 

6 Edw. II. 
6 Edw. II. 
fi Edw. II. 

6 Edw. II. 

7 Edw. II. 


EDWARD II. 
Northamjitoii . 

Westminster 
Westminster . 

London . 

Westminster 

Westminster . . ® 

Lincoln . c . 

Prorogued ^to Westminster 
Westminster"- , " . 

Westminster 


. 18 Oct. 1307. 

. 3 Mar* 1308. 
. 27 Vr- 
. 8 Aug. 1311. 
. 12 Nov. 1311. 
. 13 Feb. 1312. 

. 23 Jul. 1312. 

. 20AugJ312. 
. 18 Mar. 1313, 
• 8 Jiff. 1313. 
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<heiefurt^, wore nuidc stationary, the whole country must' have 
cxpcjricnccd tho grout change. Keen as w^ere the aji^jetites. 
the ancient legislators, what a beneficent and equable uifluje nee 
on ])iodiiction must they have caused to be dispei'sed tbrouglx-^ 
out the whole kingdom. .If the Parliament, folkn wing good' oldt 
custom, held its sittings once or twice in tlie year jn 'diHlsrent 
Ijlgces in the Country, at Salisbury for instance, — what slh' ' 
I’or the supply o( provisions would be excited amidst the .^inv 
rounding districts; — agricultural distress would be no more,— < 
rents would improve, — and even Swing become a respect* 
able poulterer or grazitu’. The expense of the Coast Blockade 
would b<> saved to tlui eo(^ntI3^ if a sitting were occasionally 
Jieid at a seaport; smngolers would thrive as fishermen; 
and the presence ef tile Hishops would ini|)rove the laxity 
of feinahi morals loo frequently to bo found in those 
loc.iliti('s. A gv('at moral change w»)uld thus be ellected in the 
pe(»ple; and the suggestion to obtain tins return to ancient 
couhtituLional jiropriety, is tlirown out for tlic considera- 
tion ot the Lord Chancellor, whose zeal for public morality 
is consistently developed in his opposition to the Ballot. 
If the jiresence of the Chancellor and his Court were needed 
at Parliament, as in olden timeavas the case, the improved 
jneans .of carriage and transportation would immediately be 
cadled into rc(]uisition. * According .to constitutional precedent, 
the King miglii address his writ to some Abbot, or not finding 


7 K<lw. IJ. . 

VVchl minster . 

. 2.3 Sep. 1313. 

7 lidw. Jl . . 

WestiiiiiiHtcr 

. 21 Apr. J3J4. 

M I':<Ih' II. . 

York 

.9 Sep. 1314. 

.s lidiv. IJ. . 

Westminster . 

. 20 Jan. 131.5. 

9 lidiv. 11. . 

Liiieolii 

* . 27 Jtui. 1316. , 

!) Udw. 11. . 

We'.stminster 

various dates ? 
yXpr. and JVIav > 

10 lidvv. 11. . 

Lincoln 

. 29 Jul. f.316. 

II lidw. 11. 

fLiiicitln . 

First prorogued to 

. 27 Jan. > 

. 12 Mar. y 1318. 

12 Kdw, 11. . 

[ .ifterwurdh to . 

^'ork 

, 1.9 .Jmi. 3 • 

. 20 Get. 1318. 

12 lidw 11. . 

York 

. 0 May, 1319. 

14 ICrtTv. 11. . 

Westminster 

. (i Oct. 1320. 

I.*; Kdw. IK . 

Wesiinin.stcr . 

. 1,5 Jul. 1321. 

15 lid w. 11. . 

York * 

. 2 Mav, 1322. 

16 K<lw. 11. .« 

llinpon, iiltered loVoik 

. 1 1 Nov. 1322. 

f Woi3t!iiiiiatcr . .• 

. 20 Jan. 1324. 

1/ raiw. 11 . - 

L Prorojjucd to . ^ . 

. 23 Feb. 1324. 

18 Fahv. 11. . 

Salisbury, alierSd to Loudon 

. 20 Oet. 1324. 

jy Kdw. II. 

Westminster *• 

. 18 Nov. 1325. ^ 

SO^dw.lf. 

Westminster . . , 

Prorogued to , 

. 14 Dec. 132G, 

, 7Jm>. 1327. 
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one, to some modern pluralist, — commiindinp; the production of a 
^ood stroni^* marc, not in a breeding condition, to carry 11 is 
Honour and Jlis JI<inour’s Hulls The Reformation took 
away the Abbots, and the advantages and improvements of 
modern law Jjavc rendered the records of the Chancellor too 
bulky for a single beast. Y(;t the dilliculty might be remedied ; 
for the King availing himself of the elasticity of*liis ])rerogative, 
need only issue liis writ for the provision of steam machiiK'ry, 
and then upon rail loads the Chance llor and all the uHiceis of 
his Court, together with all the Ivecords which their keepers 
have not su Her (3(1 to become illegible or moulder away, mighl 
be transporicd if necessity demanded. 

The |)rcvious note sliovving the number of Parliaments wilh 
tlieir ])laces of meeting dining the reigns of Edw. I and lulvv. 11, 
may serve as a s|)ecimen for succeeding reigns till Henry 

viii. 

In the reign of Henry VllI, there wt3ie Nine Parliaments; 
the duration of the longest, live yeais, live months, and a day ; 
of the shortest, one month and two days. 

I'klward VI.-^-Tvvo Parliaments; one histed four years, five 
moiitlis, and eleven days ; tin' othei, one month, 

Mary.— Ihve Parliaments; each averaging three months 
duration. 

Elizabeth. — Ten Parliaments ; of about a year and a half 
each on an average; the longest continuing seven yeais, ten 
months, and ten days ; the shortest, one month and ivventy-hve 
days. 

James I. — hour Parliaments ; one extending over seven yeais, 
ten months, and twenty-one days ; another*, about two months ; 
another, a yi^ar ; and the fourth, two years. 

Charles i. — Five Parliaments ; the Long Parliament ol‘ twelve 
years, five months, and seventeen days ; the others of very 
short existence. 


^ ^ Ucx (lilecto sibi in Chiisto Abbati dc lU'llo loco Regis salutcm. 
Quia lino c(juo bono ot Ibrti ad rotulos Canccllariic nostric portandos 
ad pricscns iilurimnm indigeimis ; vobi-^ mandamus rogantes, (juatenus 
uuum c(jiium fortem et non ntitinn pro rotnlis dictjc caiu'ellariie por- 
tandis, per aliipicm do vestris dcqno coiillditis, nb(|ue oandinii caneol- 
lariam mittatis. Ita (juod onm haboatis apud Staunfordiam die 
Dominica proxima pobt. fcstim\ ISancti dacobi Apostoli proximo fntnio 
vencrabili patri J. Ciocsttonsi lOpiscopo Cahcollario nostro ibidem 
liberandum. I'H hoc nuHo inoclo »>mil^tUis. Et quid indc dnxeritis 
faciendum, nobis tunc per pra:dictiifn mintinm vostrum eonstare 
facialis. Teste Rcgc ajud Daventre vie(\siino quinto die Junii.’— 
Hot. Claus, 2 bid, iL m, 2 d, in Tun, Loud, . ‘ 
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Charles IT. — Four Parliaments; one of the duration of six- 
teen years, oi<:^lil months, and sixteen days ; the others very 
short, one lasting- only seven days. 

James n.— T \vu Failiaments ; one nf two years, fom months, 
and sixteen days ; the other, one month and tour days. 

Wiliiam HI. — Five Parliaments ; the lonjj^est lasted six years, 
six months, ancl twenty-two days ; the otliers about two years 
each. 

Anne.-' Five Parliaments; none lasting; five yeais. 

Tlie Septennial Act was ])assed ]71f>, and repealed tlm 
Tri<'nnial Act, which had l^een passed in 1()41. 

Complaint of the frequency of tlie assembliiif^ was made in 
Pichard 11. ’s time; and, ‘in a l^arliament,* says Stowe, 'at 
London was L^rantcd lo the Kim;’, a tenth of the Fcclesiastical 
Persons and a fifteenth of the -secular, upon condition that no 
Ollier T^arliament should be holden from the (Jalcnds of March 
till Michaelmas.* A year*s duration for a parliament was 
consid(‘red as a remarkable event in lOOb. ‘The first of 
March, a Pavliaimmt lieganne which lasted ni‘;h one whole 
ycero, for after the Knights of the Parliaimmt had lon^ delayed 
to grant the King a su]).iirli(*, y('t in the code lieing overcome 
tliey granted tlie tax demanded/— 

In the reign of James I a piou .if against the' insuflicient 
accommodation of theqnesont llousc of Commons was urged, 
and a representation to tlio following elVect appears on -the 
l.ords Journals. ‘ Whereas the Members of tlie Commons 
House of Parliament by r(\ason of more (diarters granted by 
his Majesty as also by tbeii attendance in greater multitudes 
tlian heretofore hath been usual, do wont convenient room to 
sit in the jilace accustomed lo tlioir meeting and many are 
thereby forced to sland in tin* entrance and midst of the house 
contrary to order ; it is retpiired on the lielialf of tlie said House 
that the Oflicers of his Majesty’s woilcs do immediately give 
order for tlie erecting and fitting such and so many rooms and 
seats as the House may sit and attend the service with more 
ease and conveiiiency, and this shall be your warrant.’ 

Why then are fragments only of constitutional preccdr‘nt 
adopted ? Professing all the time the most siqierstitious and 
immoderate reverence for ancestorial wisdom, on what principle 
is that wis^lpin sliced and hewn, and matle to tell exactly 
where it is in opposition to the existing interest of the public 
and no where else '/ Why^ro not J^arliaments ambulatory, and 
thereliy in accordance wilji strict constitutional propiiety? 
Why doe§ not the King feed his Parliament? Why does not 
Mi^/ Hume dcryand his expenses, *as *by the present state of 
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Piiiliamentary Law he is entitlerl to tlieiii ? Why arc not 
Parliaments monthly, acoordmi; to arHacnf ])ro<itdc'nt^ Why, 
hut hccause it is not foiiud convenient in modern times ? 
fs it then found convenient, to have an Tyiconveniont house? 
Why is this t(j he the (ixcepled case, in whicli a demand for 
convenience which is at least as old as .fames tlie lorst, is to he 
voted nut^atory and contiary to good taste ? I'here is a taste 
concerned, hut of a more substantial kind. There is some 
jobbery to bo carri(;d on by the powers of darkness ; some way 
or other in Avhich the existence of a prenninn against ilie 
attendance of Members of the House of Commons, is to work 
into the hands of the enemies of the people. A ministry does 
not cultivate stench from pure antiejuanan jiropensiLies ; tliere is 
.something vastly more home-spun at the bottom if i1 is locdvcd 
for. The perpetual jiresence of tlie p('ople’s watchmen is a 
nuisance and a bore; and as any giviui (|uantily of noxiouc 
gas may be more easily lireatbed by relays of men than by the 
same small number of individuals, tlierii is a regular sysiiun for 
driving out the people’s agents by making the house too hoi to 
hold them. 


Art. IV. — Efi^llsh Ciummar. By the Hev*J. HnsSiH. 1> H., Hoeua 
of St. B«‘t’>Ip*^ Bihliopsgute, anti late 1 h-a<l- IMnstci ofClKirtei.. 

School. l*u!)lish( (l unHct ih(‘ dirvctioo ol liio (Joniiiiillec 
of (k'lior.'il LitcMalufc and Kdueaiion, appointed hy tlie Siuaely 
for promoting Chiistiaii Kno\vledi*o. — London, lohn W. Parker, 
West Strand,' 

npilli ra])id ('xU nsion t>f the Knglish language of late years, is 
a renuukable fact in the history of the woild. 

Two centuries ago, it* was sjioken by but a few thousands of 
the. millions who peopled the globe * heyoiul the four s(‘as.’ 

In our own country the ancient Pritish language was employed, 
almost exclusively, by the inhabitants of Wales and C^ornwall ; 
and the Gaelic by the northern Highlanders. Jhit the inciease 
of the population of England,— the great facilities aUbrdcd to 
internal communication by improved roads and rapid travelling, 
— and the fashion of exploring every part of the land,— have 
totally driven the ancient British, as a sejiarate tengue, out of 
Cornwall; and are gradually supplanting the Welsh by English, 
and the Gaelic by the dialects of th^ lowland Scotcli/ 

In Ireland, again, the cultivadon of the Erse is declining ; 
while that of the Egiglish is atlvanciug. But abroad tJie 
spread of the language is more remarkable.^ On the continent 
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of North America, it is in use among little less than fifteen 
millions of men. In the British West Inches it may be con- 
sidered the universal tongue. In South America it is extend- 
ing itself, though slowly ; but the enterprize of British mer- 
chants is daily rendering the cultivation of it a matter of greater 
necessity amojig the inhabitants. In Africa it is fixed at the 
Cape, Sierra Leone, and other stations on the coast. Egypt 
contains a greater number of English than of any other foreigners. 
Liberia, if that colony answers its present expectations, will 
assist in extending it; and if the newly-found Niger be used as 
a highway for trading with the interibr of the African continent, 
English words will be imported with English wares into a 
portion of the world in which its adoption may be reckoned on 
as more probable than that of any other foreign tongue. In 
TIindostan the English is gradually advancing; the more edu- 
cated natives are learning it; and, as greater opportunities 
are given to the settlement of adventurers there, the Hindos- 
ianee and other native languages must gradually feel the 
powerful competition of thf*ir rival. In the Eastern Archipelago, 
and in the islands of the Pacific, it is widoly diffused ; and last 
though by no means least in point of importance, it may be 
considerecl as all but universal on the continent of Australia, 
and ii> Van Diemen’s Liuul. Europe is the opl^ part of the 
globe in which it inalces progress among corhparatively few 
besides the learned ; but Germany and' France comprehend a 
large number of scholars wlio deem its acquisition a needful 
part of their education. 

The origin, structure, and copiousness of the English lan- 
guage are but slightly known, and less regarded, out of 
England. The Scotcli and Irish accuse , the mass of the 
English people of tallcing English more ungrammatically 
than they do tliemselves ; without reflecting that the diction- 
aries contain only selections yVom the language ;— the number of 
words in them by no means rendering them worthy to be con- 
sidered collections of the language ;— and that the English of 
grammars and schools is likewise but a chosen portion of 
an existing whole. In fact, the English language, as learned by 
foreigners, is by no means the language of England. The Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh must, in this respect, be reckoned among 
foreigners ; 4)ecause, whatever may be their facilities for making 
themselves acquaintod with the colloquial English in addition 
to that of literature, the}! can only judge of ^ the pure well 
of English undefiled/ by thfe ^iipply they receive from streamg 
devious ki Iheir course, and oiten ppyiiied by the channole 
tlj^ugh which they pass. It is in England alone, and by means 
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of an investigation of the iilioms, dialects, provincialisms, and 
vulgarisms which are used by its various classes of inhabitants, 
that the language of Ihigland can be correctly understood, or 
its fullness and energy rightly valued. 

The language of Kngland is a compound of tlie Saxon, Fiench, 
and Latin in particular. Locally, it has received additions from 
many other languages. The nation itself is one compouinled 
of Jkitons, Saxons, .Danes, Normans, l^hmiings, Spaniards, 
Lombards, .lews, — and in fact of all who have found during the 
last thousand years and upwards, that they could live more 
happily here than in their own coimtiies. As these strangers 
frequently came over in numerous companies, possessing the 
knowledge of no other languages than those of their native lands, 
it will be immediately seen that a large importation of foreign 
vm^ds and idioms must have been received on each accession of 
foreigners. And when these companies of strangers settled in 
any particular district, tlu^y would necessarily continue the use 
of their native languages, as the means of communication with 
one another. 

This was the case with the Flemings driven from the Nether- 
lands by tJie Duke of Alva’s persecutions, who were stationed 
by Jilizabeth in Southampton, Norwich, and other towns ; the 
Lombards, who chose a few of the ])rim'ipal ports for their resi- 
dence; and other similar bodies of exiles* and adventurers. By 
the mingling of theirs with the language of the suirounding 
district, the ]>ronuu(‘iatioii of (.ach becoming contaminaled by 
that of the otlier, and ])y the mutual adoption of phrases neces- 
sary to cany on the inlercourse of everyday life, a diatect would 
be formed. This is more particularly noticeable in Norfolk and 
Snflblk, from which counties in particular the late Mr. Forhy 
collected his Kast-Anglian vocabulaiy, containing upwards of 
2,000 words unknown in literature, but in daily use among the 
common ])eople there ; the introduction of a large niiml)er of 
which can be traced to the Flemings. The centre of a dialect 
would, of course, be the spot where the exotic tongue first 
obtained, and where the descendants of its importers would be 
found the most numerous, and inheriting their ancestral modes of 
speech in the nearest approach to purity. The line of demarcation 
which denoted the circumference of the dialect would become 
fainter in every generation ; and at last, the words [iroper to 
the dialect would wane into a mere class proviucialisms ; par- 
ticularly where the body of forcignep whose immigration had 
given rise to it, had not been largf. enough to people a consi- 
derable district to the exclusion of the natives. • , 

Oil casting a glance* bver' a map of the country, it will'v.be 
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easy to say, pretty accurately, in what parts any specific dia** 
lects and provincialisms ought to prevail. In a general ^urvey^ 
the whole of England may be regarded as liaving been peopled 
by the Saxons, excepting Cornwall and the Cumberland district, 
whither the Britons retired after the Saxon conquest. And 
accordingly, the basis of the language of England, and the ma- 
jority of its idicftns, are Saxon. The Conqueror and his iimne-^ 
diate successors, brought over the Normans in shoals j but, as 
nearly all the lands worth having were divided among them, 
they made no local settlements in masses, so as to drive the 
Saxon from any distinct portions of the country. The French 
was the polite language, and continued here, among the upper 
classes, in full force for centuries, until the time when law plead- 
ings and statutes ceased to be written in it. . It was also the 
language of education ; and, from the reign of.William to that 
of Edward III, at all schools the scholars were obliged to con- 
strue their Latin lessons into French ; in the same Wi>y 
which, at some schools, Greek is now construed into Latin. 
Trevisa mentions the author and period of this change. ' Sir 
Johan Cornuayl, a mayster of gramer, chaunged the techyng in 
gramer scole and construction of Frenssh in to englysshe, and 
other Scoolmaysters use the same way now in tlie yere of oure 
lord Mjij Clxv the ix yeie of kyng Rychard ther secund and 
leue all frenssh in scoles, and use al construction in englissh. 
Wher in they haue auantage one way that is that they lerne the 
sonner theyr gramer. And in another disauauntage For now they 
lerne no Frenssh ne can none. Whichc is hurte for them that 
slial passe the see. And also gentilnicii have moche lefte lo 
teche theyr children to speke frenssh.' Iligden says that before 
his time, ' Uplondyssh men [rustics] will counterfete and likene 
hem selfe to gentilmen, and arn besy to speke frensshe, for to b^ 
more sette by. Wherfor it is seiyd by a corny n prouerbe. Jack 
wold be a gentilmnn if he** coude speke frensshe.' — Caston’s 
Fidilion of Iligden s Polychronicon hi/ Trevisa, 1482, Book I. 
Ch. lix. Fol. 68. 

All the sciences cultivated in the 12th and 13th ceiituries 
were taught, and all books in respect to them were written, in 
Latin, * It would have been deemed a degradation of any im- 
portant subject, to have treated of it in a modern language. And 
in the earlier,4;imes, the books, (which seem to have been in the 
hands of scarcely any^but the priesis, who comprised the prin- 
cipal statesmen and lawyer^, were in Latin almost exclusively, 
tlie few exceptions being confined to the Sjixon legal and his- 
torical collections. ^ ^ 

'^^bere are therefore few Gallicisms ai/d specimens of Lalinity 
'^oh. XXI. — nestfnii^ster Review, z* 
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among onr provincialisms ; and no French or Latin dialects are 
spoken in any part of England. But from the very general use 
of those languages among all educated persons, French and 
Latin words and phrases were abundantly mingled with the 
Saxon ; — in some cases by the literate, in that manner which 
is allowed to be correct in others by the illiterate,— the ' up- 
londisk men/ — who cither mingled them with, or translated 
them into their own Saxon, and thus formed a class of ex- 
pressions which may be denominated vulgaris)ns» 

Tlie following specimens of French terms mangled, may serve 
as illustrations gf the process of manufacturing vulgarisms. 

The origin of the word quandary, is possibly * qu’en dirai- 
je V Tliat of ' kickshaws,’ is ‘ quelque chose / — of curmudgeon, 
‘ cceur mediant.’ ' I don’t know nothing about it,’ may have 
been a literal translation into Saxon of the French ' Je n’en 
s^ais rien.’ 

The vulgar words ' necessiated, sitivated, debiliated, dete- 
ritited,’ and the like, arc correct Saxon inflections of words 
which have been adopted from the Latin by those who knew 
nothing of it but the scraps they might catch from the li])S of 
their superiors in education; and who, from a Malaprop pro- 
pensity to admire ' the oracular language,’ soon accomplished 
‘ a nice derangement of epitaphs.’ 

There is no better reason a priori, why the English verb 

* necessitate,’ should have been formed in ])refercnce to ‘ neces- 
siate,’ from the Latin neccssitas, than there is why the two verbs 

* decern’ and 'decree’ should have been made from tJ)e same 
root (hcernere. But language, modes of speech, and the 
particular application of words, having been held no fit manu- 
fiicture for the illiterate, but to be decided and established by 
the usage of the better educated classes of mankind, the con- 
sent of these, in every age, has stamped the legitimate currency 
of words. 

Dr. Johnson was the first who culled from received authors 
some pf those words to which they had given their approbation. 
The words comprised in his dictionary may truly be called a 
mere selection from those which form the language of England, 
when there are found in Shakspeare alone upwards of 1000 words 
which he rejected [Chalmers's A jjolog^ for the Believers p. 210|, 
and the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, in a letter to Mr. Fox, stated 
that he had collected from*^Milton upwards of ' 500 solid and 
nervous words’ not in that dictionary. By the way, this may 
account in some measure for the inability of foreigners to appre- 
ciate, or even understand, the groat national dramatist and noet. 
Mr. Todd has added 'several thousand words to the nurRvber 
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given by Johnson not new coinages of his own, but sterling 
English words many of them contained in writers to whose 
works Johnson must have had access, but which his fastidious- 
ness induced him to discard. Mr. Chalmers, in his Abridgement 
of Todd’s Johnson, lias ventured to call it ‘ a complete gTossary 
of the early Cnglish writers but very erroneously. Slilton^ 
Areopagitica alone has a considerable number of words not 
given in that Abridgement. Taking in compounded words, 
there appear 32 not in the Dictionary ; of which there are 
at least a dozen good words, some of them in daily use now, 
such as the adjective ^ Eutopian.’ A calculation has since 
been made by a late accurate philologist, that there are at 
least 13,000 words in common use in England, which do not 
appear in any dictionary of the language. Collections of many 
of these, amounting already to at least 6000, have been made 
in local vocabularies ; and their derivations, in many instances, 
have been traced from those languages of which they once 
formed parts, and in the composition of which they were used 
as perfectly correct. 

The language of England therefore, cannot be judged of by 
those who learn the English language only from dictionaries 
and grammars, or from persons who were orig'uially taught a 
mere Tractioli of the hxnguage. The fashion cl Dr. Johnson’s 
day, upheld in great measure by his colossal reputation, was to 
cast English sentences in a Latin mould, with as many words 
deiived from the Latin as could be blended with the Saxon it was 
inevitable to use. But Dr. Johnson’s style is not the test of 
the language of England, more than that of some of Milton’s 
prose. Who, unless he wished to be set down as a pedant, 
would now write, as Milton in his Areopagitica, ‘ And me, 
perhaps, each of these dispositions, as the subject was whereon 
J entered, may have at other times variously affected,’ &c. ; 
or emulate Dr. Johnson’s definition of network, * Any tiling 
reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, with interstices 
between the intersections.’ 

Dr. Southey has discarded much of the cumbrous Johnsonian 
latinfty, and enriched by the addition of many Saxon isms the 
list of what may now be termed correct English. The study 
of the eldei; dramatists, which was the rage about the beginning 
of the present century, has also conduced to this alteration of 
standard. Dr. Johnson ^aid of Shakspeare, that he had only 
Latin enough to grammatfeize his English ; while Dr. Southey 
on the ojher hand, has (for instance) aj^roved of the use of the 
V|^b 'worsen,’ which was certaiMy'in vogue as late as the 
Silizabethan age, ‘and of which an abbreviation, to 'worse," 

* . z 2 
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appears in the Paradise Lost, [Book vi. line 440, * May serve to 
better us, and worse our focs/J Now ' worsen,’ though so com- 
pletely abjured by the purists in Dr. Johnson’s time that Dr* 
Pegge lias included it in 1ms catalogue of vulgarisms, did not 
ever become ungrammaticnl, although it was only used by the 
uneducated ; to whose happy protection it is indebted for having 
at last, like a recovered foundling, been received again to 
associate with its kindred verbs ‘to better’ and ‘to lessen.’ 
Inhere seems no reason why ‘ to greaten,’ should not be acknow- 
ledged as of the same family. 

An examination of the language of England would show that, 
with few exceptions, its vulgarisms are correct Saxon expres- 
sions, w'hich have merely fallen into desuetude among the 
educated classes, or remained unmodified by the changes which 
lime and foreign associates have wrought on others ; and that, 
of these exceptions, a large number are either literal translations 
into Saxon of idioms from some other language, or adoptions 
of foreign words, Saxonized, into sentences of which the other 
portions have been derived from the Saxon. 

It must be borne in mind, that the chanpjes of a language, 
especially tliose which are made by the refining and mollifying 
of old words for the more easy and gi aceful sound, are gradual 
corruptions of if; — that, even in respect to the most correct 
English, two styles are used, the colloquial, and the literate and 
that these changes, and the preference given to particular styles, 
are regulated by no fixed rules, but by accident or caprice. 

Words derived from the Greek, the principal part of which 
are terms of science and art, appear to form a separate class. 
Few of them have descended below the sphere of the educated, 
except in the particular mysteries for which they were con- 
cocted ; and, before the sixteenth century, even the learned were 
destitute of them. William Grocyn, of whom Erasmus learned 
Greek, was the first who taught that language at Oxford ; where 
it’s introduction raised a furious strife, splitting the University 
into two factions, who ranged themselves under the names of 
Greeks and Trojans; [Granger^ Biog, Hist, vol. i.] It was 
not until 1635, that it was brought to the other University by 
Sir Thomas Smith and 

‘ Sir John Cheke, 

Who first taught Cambridge, and King Edward, Gfoek.* 

Before that time, every Greek quotatiem in any writer is 
stated by Strype, in his life of Sir John Cheke [p. 18] to have 
been noted, ‘ Groecum est, non potest legi.’ 

That the assertion above made, as to the result of art exami- 
nation of the language of England, is not to be treated as^n 
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mere unsupported assertion, will appear on a scrutiny of some of 
the most glaring instances of deviation from the present standard 
of precision. 

To begin with the use of double negatives. They havQ 
descended from our Saxon ancestors. Dr. Hickes in his 
Thesaurus says, ‘ Notandum est quod in Lingua Anglo-Saxonica 
negatio enuncietur per duo negativa.’ Mr. Speght, in his ad-* 
vertisement to his second edition of Chaucer, says that the 
poet took his double negatives from the Greek. This cannot have 
been the case; as Chaucer died in 1400, before the taking of 
Constantinople, which appears to have been tbe earliest cause 
of the introduction of the Greek language into Western Europe ; 
[Preface to Ocklefs Hist, of the Saracens.'] Dr. Hickes observes 
of Chaucer, ‘ Literarum Graicarum ignarus, more sui temporis, 
in quo Saxonismus non penitrts exoleverat, diiobus negativis 
usus est.* Ockley says, that the learned contented themselves 
with Latin translations of the Greek authors, made from Arabic 
versions. And Lydgate states in the prologue to ‘ Tlie Fall of 
Princes,' that Chaucer * translated Troiliis and Creseide, from a 
book in the Lumbard tongue, called Trophe.’’ 

In the proclamation of Henry V for the apprehension of Sir 
John pklcastlc, there is a string of negatives w^kich rivals the 
cockney bagman's exclamation * Has nobody seen nothing of 
never a hat no wheres?' It runs thus, ‘ Be it knowne, as Sire 
John Oldcastell lefusc, nor will not reccave, nor sue to have 
none of the graces ’ &c. ; and must be taken as an indisputable 
specimen of "the King’s Ikiglish' in the year 1414. More than 
a century afterwards, the double negative is found, not only in the 
compositions of careless writers, but in the Toxophilus of the 
learned and highly accomplished Roger Ascham. " No, nor 
think I never shall.’ — p. 123. This was published about 1640, 
shortly after he had taken his academic honours. In Shakspeare 
is found, in Romeo and Juliet, 

A sudden day of joy 
That thou cxpcct’st not, nor I look’d not for. 

and (JTher instances in his plays will occur to all. Several are 
to be met with in the authorized translation of the Bible, made 
by some of the most learned men in the reign of .James I ; and 
there are a few in otlier books by4earned authors, bringing the 
use of the double negative/lown to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. In fact it has l/cen abjured, by those who set the 
fashions pf our language, only for about^two centuries ; and the 
in^Je has beej followed generally, for little more than one, 
On looking into flio, writings of tho days of Williem III and 
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Anne, a large number of proofs will be found in support of this 
proposition, and one may be seen in Chief Baron Gilbert's 
Tenures, 2 ?. ^78. 

Double superlatives, though now also disused almost as gene- 
rally as double negatives, are also of correct Saxon descent. The 
Saxons indeed, went beyond anything tliat can now be accom- 
plished in expressing the highest degree of comparison by one 
word, as they added an emphatic A to their superlatives, which 
can only be translated by a circumlocution ; as ‘ rihiwisesta,' 
most remarkably righteous ; a regard for euphony, not allowing 
tlie use of ' righteousestest.’ A reference to Shakspeare and 
Milton again furnishes examples. ^ 13ut that I love thee best, 
O ! most best, believe it,'— occurs in Hamlet's letter to Ophelia. 
There is other proof, that this einj)loyment of the double super- 
lative was fashionable about the time when Shakspeare wrote ; 
for in 1603, Florio commences the dedication of the First Book 
of his translation of Montaigne's Essays, ‘ To the Right Hon. 
my best-best benefactors, and most-most honoured ladies, 
Lucie, Countess of Bedford, and her best- most loved loving 
mother, Ladie Anne Harrington.’ The style of this dedication 
would be considered burlesque in our days ; but during the 
reign of Elizal^eth, Euphuism, (of which Sir Walter Scott has 
given specimens in the * Monastery/ and Miss Aikin in her 
Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth) was considered the perfection of 
courtly composition. In Julius Cmsar, ‘ most boldest and best 
hearts of Rome/ are words to be spoken by Cassius. ' This was 
the most unkindcst cut of all/ is part of Antony's speech over 
the body of Cmsar. In Henry VI. Part 2, Queen Margaret is 
made to address the King as ‘mine alder-licfest sovereign.’ 
Dr. Johnson translates this ‘ most beloved / but tliose words are 
not sufficiently superlative. If the present fashion of language 
permitted it, the equivalent would be (as it might have been 
in the days of Sir Picrcie Shafto), elder or earliest-belovedest. 
There is an academic term which is as nearly parallel to Alder- 
liefesi as may be, and that is Senior Optime. In fact it is an 
almost exact translation of the Saxon into Latin. Chaucer uses 
Aldermoste, Aldirbest, Aldirfirst, &c. \TroUus and Creseide,So6k 
i. 1. 1004, 1009, 1070, &c]. Dr. Johnson has admitted ‘ alder- 
liefest’ into his Dictionary of select English words, without 
making any objection to it as ungrammatical ; and with regard 
to double negatives he says, ‘ Two negatives are sometimes 
joined, but ill.’ Shakspeare has a double comparative in 
Olhello, ‘ more safer/ 

* Not never— not nothi'ng-^niostest — bestest’ — and the li^<e, 
WQ now, however, consigned to the conversations of the Yulga^; 
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but they are not on that account merely, to be deemed ungram- 
matical; especially while those who renounce these phrases 
keep the vulgar in countenance by talking of the ‘ most perfect/ 
the 'most true/ and the ‘most silent;' and reckon themselves 
the ' most correct,’ though, according to the rules of purists. 
Perfection, Trpth, Silence, and Correctness, do not admit of 
degiees of comparison. 

Another point for examination is the manner in which many 
of the verbs are used. Learn me, — for Teach me. To learn is 
the English of the Saxon verb Laeran, w'hich implied * docere ’ as 
well as ' discere/ and has been employed accordingly by some 
of the best writers. It will be found in the 25th and U9th 
Psalms in the Common-Prayer Book. In Richard II. the 
Bishop of Carlisle says, ' Then true nobless would learn him for- 
bearance from so foul a wrong ;’ and the same phrase occurs in 
the Tempest, As you like it, and elsewhere. 

To ‘ remember * another of anything, has also many good au- 
thorities in its favour, though it is now banished from polite dis- 
course. Richard II. ’s Queen objects to her lady telling tales of 
joy to her, because it will ‘remember her the more of' sorrow/ 
In King John, Constance says that grief ‘remembers her’ of 
Arthur. In the second part of Henry IV, Worcester ‘ remembers ’ 
the King, who were his first friends. And, nej^r the present 
times, Richardson has the word in the same sense, in the 3rd 
volume of Sir Charles Grandison, p. 157 of the 7th edition. 

To ‘ fetch’ a walk has also, though used only by the untaught 
in the present day, been approved by high authorities. I3y 
Milton, 

When evening grey doth rise, I fetch my round 

Over the mount, and all this hallowed ground. 

In Cymbeline, the Queen says ‘ I’ll fetch a turn about the 
garden,’ See. Acts, ch. 18, v. 13. ‘ And from thence we fetched 
a compass round,’ &c. 

To ‘ ruinate,’ though used by Shakspeare and many authors 
of his age, and, still later, by Lord Bacon, — ‘ Philip and Nabis 
were already ruinated, is among the proscribed verbs; as 
are vj^rious inflections of^.others in general usage, such as the 
following, — ‘ It snew,’ for it snowed ; which is particularly used 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, where the common people say, it snew^ 
and it friz: Holinshed, under the year 1583, describing 
the performance of a tragedy, sa^fs that among other devices, 
it ‘ sttew an artificial kind of snow.’ Dr. Wallis, in his English 
Grammar, published in 16£/!J, mentions that snew was used aa 
the perfect tense of the verb to snow, 'sed et utrobique, snowed,^ 
Q^aucer has * ifr %n%wed! 
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The past tense was formed by the early Saxons, in their 
strictly regular verbs, by changing the characteristic vowel of 
the verb. The modern or cultivated Anglo-Saxon, and the 
English past tense, is formed by the addition of the termination 
ed instead. Both classes of verbs continue to be used, those 
inflections only being regarded as correct which are admitted 
in polished literature. 

The following are a few specimens of the original inflections 
still preserved. Blow, blew, blown. Drive, drove, driven. 
Ely, flew, flown. EVeeze, froze, frozen. See, saw, seen. But 
most of the English verbs derived from the Saxon, and all of 
those adopted from other stocks, have the past tense and 
participle alike ; as Love, Declare, E’ortify, &c. Understand 
still makes Understood, though in 1562 it was otherwise. In 
the 35th Article of the Anglican Church, the Homilies arc 
directed to be read in Churches ‘diligently and distinctly, that 
they may be understand ed of the people.’ 

Now if Blovved, Drived, E^lied, Freezed, and Seed, are 
not as defensible in point of grammatical correctness as 
Loved, Declared, Fortified, it is because the forms of the eailicr 
Saxon had preoccupied the grouixl, and have never lost it in 

i food society and the Norfolk rustics are no more to blame for 
laving retaineUyWs, (from the Saxon vci;{) Frizan) for their own 
use, than their landlords are for having turned Mote into 
Might, wliich is still vulgarly called Mought in accordance 
with our elder writers ; as in Fairfax’s Tasso, Book HI, 

‘ Within the postern stood Argantes stout, 

To rescue her, if ill mote her betide.’ 

Other words have been euphonized by a metathesis, as 
Ax into Ask ; Dexe into Deskc ; Taskc into Tax, 8cc. In a 
letter from Dr. John Clerk to Cardinal Wolsey, he says, ‘ The 
King axed after your Grace’s welfare.’ Sir John Fortcscuc, in 
his book on Monarchy, has the word ‘ Axen’ as the third person 
plural. Dr. Skinner, who died in 1667, speaking of his own 
time, says, ‘ A multi s etiamnum Ax eft’ertur and he does not 
reckon it as a vulgarism then. The root of it is evidently the 
Saxon verb Axian ; though Dr. Maccus Casaubou deices it 
from the Greek wliicli he translates peto ; with about as 

much reason as he did Cockney from OlKoycvi)^ ‘ dorni nalus^ 
and Dr. Swift did Achilles from ‘ A Kill-ease.’ Dexe is used 
for Desk in Chaucer. Holirished mention-s a ‘ new and strange 
subsidy or taske and Hotspur accuses Henry IV of having 
‘ tasked the wliole state.’ 

From the Anglo-Saxon verb substantive having been 09111- 
pounded of no less than five several verbs, has ^sprung anotb^c 
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class of vulgarisms ; such as ‘ I be n’t; Wurdefi he gwacn ; Thuh 
bist, &c. which are grammatically correct, though the Scotch 
and Irish may think they are not. In tlie Anglo-Saxon grammars 
are found the verbs substantive Wesaii, to be, whence is derived 
our Was; Beon, to be, the origin of our Be, Been, and Being; 
and Weorthan or Wyrthan, to be, which is the origin of Wert 
and Were; and to others of them may be traced Am, Ait, 
and Is. 

I be n’t, is from the Saxon Ic beo noht, I am not ; Wurden 
he gwaen, from Wurthe ne heo gegen, or gehen. Was not he 
going : and 3’huh bist, from the corresponding Thu byst. Gegen 
was naturally brought down to gwaen by the gradual softening 
of the G into W, as is seen in Wage from Gage, William from 
Guillaume, and the like ; and Beo noht became Be n’t by the 
same mollifying process which reduced the English 'Do not ’to 
Don’t, and the French Hostel to Hotel. 

But the standard of euphony has varied in different parts of 
England, according to the dialects which prevailed, and the tone 
of the immigrants who were the authors of them. Consequently 
the nioditication of words has differed much in the various 
districts. The Somersetshire clown, whose dialect is almost pure 
Saxon, still uses the word Utchy for I ; a modi^cation of the 
Anglo-Saxon pronoiu\ Ic or Ich, which is Ibimd in the later 
Anglo-Saxon authors, and even in Chaucer, as the dissyllable 
Idle*. Edgar, in King Lear, must have been imitating the Somer- 
setshire dialect when he said to Goneril’s steward, “Ch’illnot let 
go, zir, without vurther ’casion. An ch’ud ha’ been zwaggei’d 
out of my life, ’twould not ha’ been zo long as ’tis by a vort- 
night.” &c. In the notes to Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song 17, 
tlierc is an extract from Robert of Gloucester, who wrote 
towards the end of the twelfth century, which shows the use 
of the pronoun in his time ; ' Ich ’ olle beginne to tell yuf ich 


* In a ])ocm on tlic death of Edward I, »ivcn by Warton (i. JO/), the 
King is represented as saying, 

‘ Idu' bc<incthe inyii llirte aright.* 

One of.VVarton’s extracts from Adam Davie’s Visions, written about 1312, 
(ii. 47) contains these linos ; • 

' hhe to day shawc myne s woven 
» That Ivhe motto in one nycht.* 
and in p. 49, ' Jvhd tel yoil forsotli witltouteii les,' and ‘ fdd ue sehewe 
nougt this for to have nicdc.* ,In Chaucer’s ‘ Chaiiones Yeiuannes Talc.* 

' Nay, quod the foArthc, stint and licrkcn me, ^ 

Because our fire was not made of bcchd 
^ That is the cause, and otlAyr imiie, so the Iddi 

Me is rIso used dB a<mouosyllRble, 
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may/ In his metiical history of England, Mr. Dibdin has given, 
from the old ballad of 'Plain Truth and Blind Ignorance,’ 

'Ch ill tell thccr what, good fellow. 

Before the Vriars went hence, 

A bushel of the best wheat 
Was zold for vourtecn pence, &c. 

And this ’che say myself have seen, &c. 

The date of this ballad is jDrobably not far from the middle of the 
sixteentli century ; or within the life-time of a person who 
remembered the dissolution of the monasteries. 

In London, the Babel of all kinds of dialects, and in other parts 
of England, the word I is sometimes changed into Me. ' My wife 
and me are wery appy/ is a cockneyism in which the preference 
for Me seems referable to the French Moi. This and some 
other of the cockney blunders, can only be referred to that 
incorrect notion of euphony which leads them to omit the 
initial H ; to make Windows rhyme witli Cinders, by pro- 
nouncing it Winders ; to add 11 to all words ending with the 
open sound of the vowel A, as in idear; and mutually to inter- 
change the V and W. An imperfect education of the ear seems 
to have originated, and to assist in perpetuating, these blunders ; 
for cockneys a»’e often as totally unconscious that their pronun- 
ciation differs ^"from that of those who speak correctly, as 
the Germans and French are that they say Dis or Zis 
for This, or many English that they turn the French 
monosyllable })uis into the dissyllable ponis* In a shop window 
ill Fleet Street, Cocoa-nut baskets may have been seen labelled 
‘ Coker nut baskets.’ The same errors are found, separately, 
in other parts ; though London must have the credit of associa- 
ting them all. The dropping of the aspirated H, and the 
changing of V into W and vice versa, are found in Warwick- 
shire in particular. Some legal readers will be able to call 
to mind a reverend gentleman, who doing duty for a ' learned 
and honourable society,’ has been heard to begin the service 
with ' Veil the Vicked man.’ At Newport Pagnel, and in 
many other localities, the ll is dropped. The Gascons use 
the B and V as equivalents; which^gave rise to the Parisian 
jeu de mots, that one of them, intending to ingratiate himself 
with a fair widow, whose jointure had Kindled in his heart a 
Hudibrastic flame, effectuallv ruined hunself in her estimation 
by designating her children as ' de veau^ enfans.^ Scaliger’s 
hit at the Gascons is well known ; — 

' Felices popuji, quibus Bibere est Vivere !* 

In a late book for teaching German, the directed to^ kn 
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sounded * like the W of the cocknies*.’ In the old ballad of 
tlie Turnament of Tottenham, llarl. MSS. 5396, which was 
written before 1456, some of the combatants, whp arc repre- 
sented to have been of the lower order of Londoners, are made 
to usd the W for the V. 

I wow to god, quoth Herry, I schal not Icfc bchenilc. 

May I mete with Bernard on Bayaril the blymle, 

Ich man kcpe him out of my wynde. 

For what so ever that he be befor me I fyrule 

I wot 1 schal him grcuc. 

Well sayd, quoth Hawkyn, 

And I wow quoth Dawkyn, 

May 1 mete with Tomkyn, 

His flaylc hym [I shall] rcfc. 

Put a Londoner, of whatever class in society, upon the 
Mendip Hills near Holcombe, Cheddar, Radstock, or Wookey, 
and he will be utterly unable to understand the natives, who 
have been for ages, probably from the times of the Saxons, 
uncontaminated by any admixture of foreigners. The pronun- 
ciation of their Saxon-English is so totally dilFerent from that 
of other parts, that their educated neighbours are unable (unless 
they have been long in the practice) to carry m unconfined 
discourse with them. ^ ^ 

In the same way, bring together four rustics from Norfolk, 
Cornwall, Kent, and Yorkshire ; and for want of a common 
dialect, they will be as badly off as Scaliger was with the 
Scotch gentleman who addressed him in a Latin speech, to 
which he only answered ‘that he did not understand Scotch.’ 
What metropolitan doctor would comprehend, without expla- 
nation, the Wiltshire complaint, ‘ My keeker’s so zoor, I can 
skeiis glutch.’ It is, in authorized English, My ‘keckhorn — 
the common name among butchers in many parts for the larynx 
— is so sore, that I can scarce gulp. A Scot or •Irishman 
would be no less at a loss to understand the Norfolk, ‘ Ta smiir 
of a rain, and ta fare ’lection to rain pouring,’ meaning. It 

* direction appears to be by no means exaet. The W of the 
cockneys is a simple V. If an English school-boy, doubtful of which was 
right, should try to escape a whipping by making a sound that should par- 
take of both VIC V and W, beginning with something of the first and 
ending with something of tlvc second, ho, would make a sound more like 
the German W. Nevertheless the difference is not so great, but that the 
metropolitan peculiarity may hSvc been contracted directly or indirectly 
from the Germans. ' The ultra cockney dialcct^is to be found in the Jewish 
quarter, and parts adjacent ; and the dialect of \he English Jews is strongly 
iom^gnated with German. It seems posSibictSerefore that the habit may 
have been taken frtfm tdie Jews.— 
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drizzles and seems likely to pour with rain;— or the Isle of 
Wi^lit ' Ncust about the 'litten,’ meaning Nighe^t, or very nigh, 
the church-yard ; — or the Gloucestershire ' D’up the yat/ Do 
up, or fasten, the gatc^^. William of Malmesbury, who wrote 
in the early part of the twelftli century, observed that tlie 
language of the north of England was then so'harsh and un- 
polished, as to be scarcely intelligible to the Southerns. ‘ Quod 
propter viciniam barbararum gentium, ct proj)ter remotionem 
regum quondam Angloruni modo Normannorum contigit, qui 
niagis ad Austrum quam ad Aquilonem diversaii noscuntur.’ 
IPontif. Angl. Lib, in'). Ilis native county was Somerset. Tim 
Jiobbin’s ‘Lancashire Dialect' shows that the lapse of seven 
centuries has done little to alter tlie distinctions between the 
colloquial peculiarities of the North and South of England. 

The Scotch and Irish have one great advantage over the 
English. The genius of Ramsay, Burns, and Scott, has 
rendered the popular Scotch (which is a mere dialect of Saxon 
English, with some additions from the French) quite classical to 
us ; and Miss Edgeworth and her successors have done the same 
towards rendering the Irish of the peasants, (which is nothing but 
English Hibernicised) the same good service ; while English 
writers have scarcely attempted to introduce ])rovinciulisms into 
good society .^But a native of Modern ^Athens will sneer at a 
fellow-countryman who talks with the accent of Glasgow ; and 
a man born on the banks of the Liify, has no greater admiration 
for the brogue of Connamara. 

Differences of diafects are distinct from grammatical pro- 
priety ; but there are discoverable, (by those who are ac- 
quainted with the Gaelic and Erse), in the English used by the 
Scotch and Irish, a large proportion of vulgarisms which owe 
their origin to their ancient languages, as some of our phrases 
do to tlie French and Latin. * 1 was after going just now,' — is a 
literal tra*islation of an idiom of the lirse. Our ‘This here,’ — 
‘ That there,’ — and ‘ For why,' — are borrowed in the same 
way from the French Ceci , — and Pourquoi, ' For to see,’ 
and ‘ For to do,' are taken from the French Vour voir and Pour 
faire. The following may also lie added to the instances 
before given, of words mangled from other languages. A 
‘sauntcrer’ was the epithet applied to those pilgrims, who 
after returning from the Holy Land, spent the rest of their lives 
in strolling about the country, pickjng up their living in lazy 


^ ‘ Diippcd the cliainbcr#(lpor;,* yoiig in Hamlet; but the woivl decidedly 
there means ‘ open,’ ‘ do up the latch,’ Doff ftud (Ion in cvery-da^use 
iu Yorkshire j but not dup.-^Ed. ^ ^ 
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wandering. Their stories constantly running on la $ninte ierre^ 
a ' saunterer ’ was equivalent to a Holy-land-er. Hocus pocus, 
is from Hoc est corpus, used by the priests in the service of the 
mass ; and " My eye and Hetty Martin/ from Hei mihi Beale 
Marline. My Lord, as applied to crooked persons, is perhaps 
from XopSoc cqn?//s; and was probably originally a grammar- 
school joke upon some unfortunate boy. Some alone of these, 
are vulgar ; the decision of fashion, not any principle of forma- 
tion, being absolute as to their propriety among the polite. 
Fashion, again, decides on elisions in pronunciation. A Chol- 
mondeley, Marjoribanks, or Cockburn, calls himself Chumly, 
Marchbanks, or Coburn ; but disapproves of a cockney’s 
shortening Fictitious into Fictions. 

Some words have a polite and also a vulgar signification 
attached to them, both of them strictly correct when the 
etymology is considered. In many places in England, as also 
in Ireland, the word Convenient is employed to express the 
notion of Nearness, and sometimes in a ludicrous manner ; as, 
' My horse stumbled over a stone convenient to the stable/ This 
use of the word is warranted by its derivation from Convenire, 
though it is allowable in literature only to denote Fitness. 

Many other words in vulgar use are condemned as incorrect, 
from a misapprehension, of tlieir origin, Thus Afea/d is regarded 
as a corruption of Afraid ; when in truth Afeard is a distinct 
Avord, from the Saxon Afferde ; — Afraid being of French extrac- 
tion, from EfFrayer. Chaucer uses the two words in the same 
line ; — ' This wif was not aferdc* nor aflVaide/ In the Roman nt 
of the Rose he has, ' But yet I am in great afl/aie / and in the 
Dreme of Chaucer it occurs as a trisyllable, ‘ Tliat had affraied 
me out of my slepe.’ * Half afqard to come,’ occurs in Antony 
and Cleopatra. Dr. Johnson gives Afyvht, the past participle 
of Aferde, as the root of Afraid, and therefore the general 
adoption of the error is not to be wondered at ; but he was 
clearly in a mistake, as he was in several other of his derivations. 
So Cute is generally written 'Cute, as if it were an abbreviation 
of Acute ; whereas it comes direct from the Saxon Cuth. 

A large number of slang phrases are of the Saxon family, 
To Fadge, meaning to go smoothly, comes from Gefeagan. To 
Nim, or steal, from Naman, To Gab, or talk, from Gabban } 
and the like. '• 

Without questioning the accuraejf of any standard which the 
learned and accomplished may set up for the measurement o^ 
the propriety of composition, — it will be sufficient to note, that 
the imii^er of words which have bq^in .admitted by the gram- 
marians of the day into that selection which they term " Ihe 
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English language * par excellence, but which has never been 
more than a limited portion of the actual language of the Eng- 
lish, has varied in every generation. It was so in the days of 
Horace, 

Ut silvae folds pronos mutantur in annos; 

Prima cadiint : ita verborum veins interit tetas, 

' Et juveniim ritu fioront modo nata vigentque, — 

Multa reiiascentur, &c. 

and Chaucer has told how it was twelve centuries after 

I know that in fourmc of specheis clianngc 
Within a hundreth yeer4, and words tlio 
That hadden price, now wonder nice and strange 
Tliink6 we them, and yet they spake them so. 

And sped as well in love, as men now do. 

Chaucer himself has rendered the greatest service to tliose 
,who may wish to inquire philosophically into the history of the 
language of England. He wrote towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, and was as great a favourite in the country 
as at court, which is a proof that his language was under- 
stood by all classes of readers. He mixed French or Provenyal 
enough with his Saxon to suit the refinement of the polished, 
blit did not introduce so much,as to place him above t)ie com- 
prehension of the rustic ; and, at the safne time, he hit the taste 
of the learned so exactly, that his contemporary * the learned 
Lydgate^ in the prologue to the Fall of Princes, says of him. 

Whom all this lond6 schulde of right preferre, 

Sith of our language he t¥ns the Lode-JSterre : 

and Roger Ascham said in the Toxophilus, fol. 13, ‘ I ever 
thoughte his sayinges to have as much authority as eyther 
Sophocles or Euripides in Greke.’ There needs be no hesita- 
tion, "therefore, in concluding that the words he employed 
conveyed his meaning clearly to the mass of the nation. There 
"" is indeed absolute proof at the present day, in Ireland, that 
this was the case. In the County of Wexford there are certain 
^districts called The English Baronies, from their having been, 
ih "the fifteenth century, peopled by English adventurers. 
Th^ir. descendants continue to the present time to use the 
language of, their ancestors, having intermixed very little with 
the surrounding Irish ; and, they converse almost exactly in the 
words of Chaucer. They are nearly" the only persons in the 
’^orld, (excepting some few- blacic-letter gentlemen), who are* 
able, thoroiaghry and easily, to understand and relish the ancient 
poet. Camden mentidh's these settlers, as speaking ' Ihe ambient 
. English,’ about the beginning of the sevenUenth century. V 
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By means of the different editions of his poems, and the 
glossaries printed with them, a curious insight might be obtained 
into the periodical changes of fasliion, as to what portions of 
the English language ought to compose the language of litera- 
ture. The edition of 1602 is of a date almost at equal distances 
from the original publication of the poems in the fourteenth 
century, and from the edition by Mr. Tyrwhitt in 1798. 
Glossaries are appended to both these editions ; there are pre- 
sented therefore three stages of the language of literature. 
The first, when all Chaucer’s words • w’ere well known, — the 
fourteenth century. The second stage, when Mr. Speght 
published his edition, with a glossary of nearly 2000 of those 
words which had become ' old and obscure,’— -the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. And the third,' when Mr, Tyrwhitt 
edited the Canterbury Tales, with a glossary of not far from 
3600 words which are to be found in those Tales alone, (hardly 
one-third of the poet’s works), and which had gone into desue- 
tude, — the end of the eighteenth century. But reference is 
still made to Chaucer’s ' pure well qI English undefiled.’ 
Witli what consistency then, can his obscure words be treated 
as no longer forming an integral part of the language ? 

In Mr. Speght’s glossary are many which are jin as common 
use now, as they wpre in the fourteenth c^nlury ; which; 
therefore, must in the course of two centuries have gone out bf 
fashion, and in the course of the next two have been re- 
admitted into polished-society. There can be no certainty tliat 
ill two hundred years more, many of Mr. Tyrwhitt’s list may 
not be as generally employed as are Adjacent, Abandon, 
Excite, Incantation, Indigence, Menace, Malady, Nigh, Plum- 
age, Revel, Reverse, Surplua^ and others which Mr. Speght 
has given as 'old and obscure^ in 1602, but which are oi\ every 
person’s lips in 1834. There is as little reason for" being 
confident that the same period may not increase^Mr, Tyrwhitt’s 
list by as many as it exceeds his predecessor’s ; — though the 
spread of education, and the attention paid to dictionaries, 
give ground to hope, that whatever may be added to tli^fjstore, 
none \yill be suffered to grow rusty by disuse. Bitt, thougjh they “ 
may not be thrown aside as worthless, yet as grea.fr a change in 
the language may be produced, by words being devCled to other 
purposes tha*li they are now. I'he^ can be made as serviceabje 
as Iludibras’s dagger,* and their primary intenthxi be forgotten 
in the course of their eftif>ployineni. Mr. Speght explains 
Allegeance by Ease,— Alledged by Diminished, — Crouched by • 
Blejised>— Gladly by Commonly,— JN ice Hjy Foolish,— Polite by 
Eloquent,— Prrfer.by Excell, — Ranke by Hoarse,— Skilful! l>y . 
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Ileasonable,— Til rilled by Killed, &c. Chaucer calls Homer 
' that conceited clerke,’ an epithet which would now only be 
applied to a priggish writing-boy, and for which would probably 
be substituted ‘ tliat imaginative Writer/ Blount, in ‘ Nero 
Cmsar or Monarchic Depraved,’ says, p. 214, ‘ Jerusalem was 
captivated by the King of Babylon/ Hooker uses Elevate in 
the sense of lessening by detraction, ami Johnso^flias given the 
instance in his dictionary. A patron in the 17th century returns 
thanks lo an author for the present of* his valueless book,* In 
Milton’s lines on Shakspeare is, 

* Hath on the leaves of thy unvalued book/ 

Another w'riter calls a band of merciful soldiers, ‘ pitiful war- 
riors/ Sir Thomas More’s Edward V is called his * Pityful Life 
of Edward V/ Henry IV of France, is made to thank Beza 
for the affectionate terms in which he addressed his Majesty, 
assuring Beza that ' he accepted them with those kind resent- 
ments which they deserved \ Spons’s History of Geneva, 
p. 147. And in the translation of the Port Royal Art of Speak- 
ing, in l(j76, the following passage occurs (p. 96), * We cannot 
read these following verses without compassion, and resentment 
of the same tenderness and love/ Shakspeare (As You Like It, 
iii. 2.) speaksn^f * the fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she,’ 
intending a compliment by the last epitSiet, which, if used so 
now, would be construed into an affront ; and Milton in 
Lycidas, * hears the unexpressive nuptial song.’ In a catalogue 
of books in the Ancient Library of- Scotland, supposed to have 
been written in the time of James VI, are * Vulgar lettres of 
divers noblemen in Italian’ (Miscel. Scotica, vol. ii, part 2, 
p. 85) ; meaning ‘ familiar/ 

One alone of the writers of this century, Mr. Horace Smith, 
has endeavoured to raise the language of rustics to the level 
of literature. Many humble verses were written in lowland 
Scotch before the days of Ramsay or Burns; and many tales 
^ere indited in the same, before Waverley was published. These 
verses and tales warmed the imaginations, and cheered the 
winter evenings^ of hundreds of the poorer Scotch, while they 
were excluded from the classic libraries of the Modern 
Athenians. But it was not the want of intrinsic value in the 
Scotch dialect, that hindered it from previously .asserting its 
right to be heard as the language of description, of passion, of 
joy, or of sorrow. 

In the mean time, it is a matter of importance that care should 
be taken to prevent any existing portions of the lai^guage of 
England from perishing." Dr. Skinner calculated, that betvteen 
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the reign of William the Conqueror and the 17tli century, from 
2000 to 3000 words, used by English writers, liad become lost 
to the nation, from their meanings having been forgotten. If 
dictionaries be not extended to include as well the old and 
obscure words to be found in ancient writers as those whicli 
are in daily use among the common people, posterity will 
suffer an inlmy of no small consequence. If it has been 
deemed a benefit to mankind to invent a single expressive 
word, it must surely be no slight good to preserve from extinc- 
tion, words, on the right understanding of which, the compre- 
hension of some of the earliest literature, and the elucidation of 
many points -of tire national history, obsolete customs, and 
domestic economy of the people at various periods, may ulti- 
mately de])eiid. 


Art. V. — 1. /f Bill intituled yin Act for Estahlishiiipi' a New Court 
for the Tiial of Offences commuted in the Metropolis and Parts 
adjoining , — Parliamentary Eajjers. i?ession 18fM. 

2. A Bill intituled An Act for rendering more elJeetnal in certain 
cases Proceedings before Justices of the Peace, and for the better 
Suppression of Offences , — Parliamentary Papers. Session 1881'. 

T OfiD IIROUGIIA^M’S Bill for esUiblisliing or extending 
the Criminal Judicature of the Metropolis, f urnishes a good 
occasion to examine the Criminal Judicature of the whole 
country. From beginning to end of the entire procedure there 
is lamentable ineflicieiicy. Tliat much has been done, does not 
impugn the allegation that much more remains to be done; nor 
is it a sufficing reason that all energies should not be directed 
to cure the remaining evil, but the reverse j — seeing that it is the 
fashion of Whig reformers and model ates of all kinds, to lay 
their account in the well-doing of the past, as justification for 
doing no more, or for waiting awhile, or for doing that incom- 
pletely and by halves, which they can no longer find pretence fof' 
denying. This is the stumbling block of Whiggism ; — and 
therefore the especial vocation of Radicalism i^ to display the 
deficiepcies which Radicalism would supply, nestowing how- " 
ever, by the way, all the praise (which must be half praise) that 
is due to their half doings. Lord Brougham's Bill is a work of 
this nature. * It is excellent as far as it goes. Ilow far that is, 
may be judged by a Teview of the whole exigency^ It is a 
travelling to Ware, when tlle,joiirney’s end shqidd be at York. 

The Justices of the Peace Bill is another specimen of the 
sain/? patdinvork or makcrshift JogisVvtionf The Lords might have 
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found more excuses for throwing out this Bill than occurred to 
tliern ; if they had not themselves been parties to similar 
mockeries. Besides, their enmity was directed to tlie better 
part. This Bill refers chiefly to tlie Summary Jurisdiction of 
the Magistrates ; which wide field of the enormities of English 
legislation, another occasion maybe found for investigating. 

Let all the stages of the criminal’s jnogress be put in their 
successive order, and a cursory notice ol each will determine 
how much has been doin', — how much left undone. 

]. The Thief-Catching. 

2. Examination before the Magislrale* 

3. I’hc Grand Jury. 

d. The IVial. 

The Sentence. 

(), Tlie Appeal. 

7. The Punishment. 

8. The Powers of Mitigation or Bemission. 

These are the eight Stages ; hnt at each there is a crowd of 
imperfections and vices, that would require a volume to 
catalogue them. 

1. The Thicf-Catcliing. — ' First catch your carp.’ — Some 
attempts have .been made of late years to improvii the police: 
fts range aiid^ efliciency have lioen extended ; but as, in the 
manner of this country, districts are broken up into jurisdic- 
tions, and some places are blessed with the boon that is denied 
to others in the same condition, it cannot be said that the 
country has a police. Now the same thing follows here as in 
trade; the thieves who are driven from one strong-hold fly 
elsewhere, where the preventive force is weaker, and so the 
abuse is only cured in one spot, to grow stronger in a more 
favourable place. The police of the country towns is extremely 
defective. Many of them have no police at all ; and in the 
country itself, except the broken-down beadle, and the heavy 
constable, there is none. Again, at the outports, whither crimi- 
nals are apt to resort, there is no established communication 
with the metropolis or the other parts of the country, for the 
purpose* of enabling a criminal to be instantly pursued. If an 
enormous case arises, tlie Bow-street runners arc had recourse 
to ; but what are one or two persons among so many occasions ? 

The cause of the want of such police, is the antagonism of 
the public powers ; and the popular feeling. There is a natural 
and well-grounded jealousy, against yielding to authorities sub- 
jected to very imperfect checks; avthorities that might be made 
subservient, — as is in fact the direct object and design of the 
powers invested in tile nuigistracy in certain cases, ast for 
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example in the whole of the licensing system, — to the mere 
aggrandisement of the party in office, or of the higher classes 
generally. The numerous classes are in the habit of viewing 
the magistrates as men invested with licensing powers for the 
purpose of enabling them, according to their several tastes, to 
control the elections of the House of Commons ; and God forbid 
they should hive any excessive confidence in them in any other 
direction. The administration of the law is suspect by the people 
throughout, — from the old-wifeish political economy of the bench, 
down to the maudlin zeal of the petty constable. When thinking 
men talk of triennial Parliaments, of vote by ballot, and exten- 
sion of the suffrage, it is not from any idle fancy for such things 
of themselves ; but in order that the time may come, when the 
government of the country may be strong in the possession of 
the requisite powers, but subject also to the responsibility that 
should attend all power. At present, the government is not 
to be trusted, — certainly not a government which seeks to 
evade responsibility ; — for there is no safer rule in life, than that 
if a man however honourable and high-minded he may seem, 
refuses to give reasonable security for the performance of his 
pledge, it may be inferred that he is not the man he is taken for. 
The man who desires not to abuse the power given, is the 
first to put away the means or oppoitunity. 

2. Examination before the Magistrate. In *the country the 
justice of the peace, and in London the police magistrate, are 
armed with the powers of investigating the charge against the 
criminal in the first instance. In cases of murder, the investiga- 
tion lakes place before a coroner. 

The great deficiency here, is in taking the depositions. 
They are taken down by a clerk ; often very imperfectly. The 
whole is not taken down ; often not more than the substance of 
the evidence. This is a crying evil, and at the root of much 
injustice. The person charged is entitled to every reasonable 
])rotection; one sort of which is, that if innocent, he shall have 
the opportunity of impeaching the credit of any witness, who 
has sworn one thing before the magistrate and another before 
the court ; and further, that he may be able, more easily, 
to briag to detection and punishment, any conspiracy against 
him. 

All this njight be remedied by the employment of short hand 
writers, a very useful class of persons, wdiose qualifications are 
becoming daily more common, and therefore accessible on 
easier terms. * ' 

There js, however, a greater evil than the imperfect recorda- 
tioft of the depositions, viz. thrfr •p'^rtial character. The 

j * 2 A 3 
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magistrate only inquires till he has got sufficient ground to 
commit, and the oatli of the prosecutor is admitted, but the 
prisoner’s is rejected. A man has therefore only to be the first 
comer, and he may swear to the full ; the mouth of the party 
charged is closed. ’I'his is done on the idea that the party 
charged is interested to swear falsely ; and that if one j)ai ty 
swears in the face of tlic other, there must be ‘perjury. The 
matter being thus investigated according to an Arbitrary rule, 
the poor man is sent to prison or bailed. Why should not the 
magistrate be bound to investigate the whole matter, and if 
there be objection to pitting oath against oath, why not make 
the declaration of either party equally available, and in the 
case of a false declaration, punishable as perjury now is? It 
is thus that one folly runs into another. Tlie law demands a 
stupid, immoral, and useless form of backing the truth by 
superstition ; and then for fear of using its superstition to 
waste, refuses to hear the truth on one side at all. 

Nor is this absurdity confined to the grossest cases, where 
life and death being the stake, a man may be supposed ready to 
sink all inferior considerations; but in the matter of the smallest 
penalty, the same rule aj)plies. However, the following amusing 
alternative is sometimes adoiDted. If it appears to the magis- 
trate, that the party charged is the party injured, he will make 
the prosecutor change places, and then vhe party charged may 
swear as much as he pleases, and the tables are turned ' 
against the other, whose mouth is then closed. Such is the 
gentry’s law. 

The mode of managing business before the magistrates, and 
the extent of their powers, are subjects of the first importance. 
They are the ])Oor man’s judges, and administer the poor man’s 
law. Their powers should be extensive, but checked with full 
responsibility. Now the jurisdiction of the magistrates has the 
double fault of being deficient in extent, and subjected to no 
effectual control. 

How often have the jiublic journals recounted instances of 
poor persons applying to magistrates for relief, in cases of 
admitted hardship, and the only answer that the magistrate 
could give, was to recommend the applicant to apply .to an 
attorney. Apply to an attorney ! — the remedy was worse than 
the disease, — the costly interference of the courts, superior in 
expense and delay. Why should not every matter that could 
be referred to the higher courts, be reffirred at once to the 
magislrate, especially where a poorvjilan is concerned eitlier as 
plaintiff or defeudaiU ? Are there no cases where the law has 
ohvady given pnoh jnriecSif tion, Tftkp instance an Aet paaifecl 
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in the last session of Parliament, whereby the Justices were 
empowered to adjudicate in the case of disputes respecting 
seamen’s wages where the amount did not exceed 20/. ; — why tlie 
amount should be fixed there, may be attributed to a feeling for 
the interests of the superior courts. But in the motley acts of 
British legislation, other precedents may be found. Why all 
subjects should not be, in the first instance, referred to the 
magistrate, it passeth the understanding of radicalism to con- 
ceive. Advocates of things as they are would exclaim, — the 
magistrates are not fit to be entrusted with such large powers. 
Then ought not their fitness to be secured by a better selec- 
tion, and better control ? It is not imagined that they should 
exercise this power without appeal; but that their proceedings 
should be so regulated as to furnish better ground for appeal. 
One half of the defects of all the procedures of all our courts, 
would be cured by this method of proceeding, and their cost be 
diminished in a more than corresponding degree. Let a 
complaint be made before a magistrate, and taken down by his 
clerk. Let the evidence be heard on both sides, and let the 
magistrate decide ; evidence and judgment^cing set down. 
Let the judgment be final, if not appealed from within seven 
days ; the Act already mentioned, furnishes a precedent fur 
this. If the appeal be from the evidence or fact, let it be referred 
to a jury ; if from the law of the magistrate, then to a superior 
judge. All a])peals, — in direct contradiction to Lord Brougham’s 
view, — should be decided as quickly as possible after the original 
decision; the evils conqdained of by him, should be checked by 
requiring that the notice of appeal should refer to the j)recise 
points of the decision appealed against, and the party failing 
should pay the costs of the appeal. Subject to that, there needs 
be no fear of an excessive number of appeals ; the great 
inducement to appeal being the postponement of punishment or 
retribution, and the chances of change of circumstances during 
the interval of delay. 

The superior court should also have the |)ovvcr of dismissing 
the magistrate for misbehaviour; and for gross negligence he 
should be liable to fine and damages. But again, a magistrate 
should have the power of sending up to the higher court, a 
statement of any case of doubt for his guidance ; or he niiglit 
refuse to decide such case, and direct that it should be carried 
at once before the fiuperior court, in which case the public 
purse should pay the cost^ 

Before, however, such extensive powers were conferred on the 
magistrate, the rules regulating^ his , procedure should be 
consolidated one intelligible statute; and the simplest 
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forms should be prescribed. la shoit, the only forms 
llial would seem to be necessary, would be such as should 
comprise tlm decision of the magistrate, the ground of that 
decision being contained in the evidence. If the present 
magistrates are not fit, then is it incumbent upon the executive 
to appoint fit men. If fit men will not work wi/hout remuner- 
ation, then should remuneration be afforded. If lawyers from 
their purely technical education are bad judges, and therefore 
iinfitj then is the public concerned in securing a better educa- 
tion for the lawyers. But there seems no especial reason why 
magistrates should be lawyers. It is rare to find a good 
lawyer a good judge; the excellence in the one case, is a 
destroyer of the excellence in the otlier. A good memory and 
long practice, which is but mechanical skill though of the 
mental kind, make the lawyer; it requires powers of a totally 
different sort to make a good ])Oor man’s judge. Let the law 
be simply expressed and divested of the technicalities, and it 
will not require a lawyer to fill the office of a magistrate ; and 
the office of a magistrate must be badly constituted, so long ns 
the technicalitieij^ are sucli that none but a lawyer can fill it. 
There arc, in crowds, men of the cxactorder of intellect befitting 
the employment, who might be picked out for it if remuneration 
for such valuable services were tendered^; but no, the legislators 
think diflerently, — they have a job to serve, they do not suffer 
for their country for nothing. If a man be rich, he may be a 
magistrate without pay, and a dear bargain he is to all 
but his ‘order;’ or if tlierc be pay, the magistrate must be 
a lawyer, and then he is often worth as little, as his qualifica- 
tions are of the wrong kind. The common error consists 
in supposing that a lawyer is a close and accurate thinker, 
capable of acute disciiuiination, whick shall enable him to 
weigh evidence, and decide upon merits often shared by both 
parties, and even when they are on one side so mingled 
with error, that it is difficult to fix the scales. The lawyer 
is generally the opposite of this. He is a creature of rule and 
practice. Put an umningled proposition before him, and he may 
understand it ; let it be conformable to practice, and he descries 
no difficulty ; but the moment mixed considerations are produced 
to him, and one rule trenches upon another and there is doubt 
where the confines are to bo marked, the lawyer is at rea. If there 
be lawyers who are not of this kind, then, what different powers 
they have, are not the result of theii; legal education or subse- 
quent legal practice. It is not meant to repudiate a legal 
education, for the magistrate, but the legal practice of the 
lawyer. Let him quit the pursuit before he has imbibed W 
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esprit dti edrps, and liis mind has been difeCi|diiied to a cramped 
legal mode of lliinking. 

"Wliat has been latteily said is important, because it has of 
late been tlie decree of the Legislature, that paid magistrates 
sliould be barristers of a certain standing. It the eye be cast 
over the list of lawyers who have ofliciated at the police otrices, 
the decision will not appear to be warranted ; and tliis is 
according to the reason of things. For a man trained to the 
consideration of a peculiar artificial class of subjects, will not 
be apt to see with the larger views of a man, who lias thought 
for himself, and observed for himself, and talked with mankind. 

A beginning of a reform in these matters lias been promised 
in the consolidation of the Criminal Law. This must be at the 
bottom of any plan for simplifying the administration of justice ; 
but a good law is a mere pretence, it the means ol administciiiig 
it be not also afforded. 

After the magistrates, comes next in order the Grand Jury. 
Now it is of all things the ])lainest, that if the magistrate per- 
formed his duty, there would be small occasion for the grand 
jury. Such a body must be incompetent to the |)atienL 
and pains-taking investigation of any matter. Let the most 
able men be collected together in numbers to discuss a matter 
involving particulars ,and detail, as is ihe^ distinguishing 
characteristic of the questions submitted to courts of justice ; 
and the result must be imperfectly arrived at. But take a body 
composed pf men not able ; and a few active intelligences will 
govern the rest, who might as well be niiywlicre else for all the 
good they do. The impulses governing siicli a body must be 
passion or prejudice, and the chocks indiftcrence or iudoleiice. 
Fach of these will and do operate by turns; and it belongs to 
the doctrine of chances, to determine which shall be uppermost 
on any given occasion. 

If a public proseculor were enqdoyed, the proceedings before 
the grand jury might be better regulated. But tlierc does not 
appear to be much occasion in any case for its assistance; 
especially if there were such an otliccr. The prelhninary 
proceedings before the magistrates would be much aided by his 
superihtcndence ; and if the investigation there were complete, 
the case might be safely left to the petty jury, without the 
intervention* of that called grand. In early periods such an 
institution was possibly indispensable. 1 he public voice had 
not tlie powerful agency of the Press to make ifselt heard ; and 
hence the interposition of some autliority between the criminal 
and the oouvt, by whom the former should be tried with a vmw 
to immediate punishment, It has become questionable whe- 
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ther grand juries do not render justice more uncertain, and 
whether many cases are not smothered after a partial and in- 
adequate inquiry. The rule is good, always to suspect the 
' higher orders and the higher, the more. They live only to 
pervert justice and right, to the interests of their owii class ; and 
if any good is got out of them, it must be gotten ^with a screw. 

In respect to grand juries there is yet another matter of 
a singular sort to be remarked upon. The constitution of the 
grand jury is very anomalous. At the assizes it is composed of 
the leading men of the county ; but at the sessions, where 
these men are to preside as magistrates, a second-rate class are 
found to form it. 

If this distinction were traced out, it would lead to some 
curious conclusions as to the character of the different tribunals 
to which these respective grand juries are subsidiary. One of 
these, and that not the least is, the precise distinction between 
the objects of the jurisdictions of the assizes and the quarter 
sessions ; and why one should require more or less ability to 
preside over it, than is required by the other. Tn truth the 
quarter sessions is a species of statutory fungus, grown up and 
enlarged in modern times ; a sort of multitudinous impersonation 
of the magistrate solus,— -governed by the same conceit, the 
same ignorance, and appointed for the same qualifications. 
Whatever evil There is in the single case, is multiplied in the 
aggregate one ; and it is one of the matters to which Radicalism 
must direct its eye, as a source of hostility to all attempts at 
legal reform. The position and aspect of power and pomj) which 
attend the presiding at sessions four times a-ycar, — the glory of 
the petty sessions, and thcworshi|) thereby secured, — are matters 
of too much moment in remote districts not to be struggled for 
by those who possess them ; and this creates a sympathy with 
the sinister wishes of the lawyers, and renders their opposition 
to the Law Reform more powerful than it would be if the country 
gentlemen could feel witli the men of the towns. But it is not 
in the nature of insulation and moiiojioly, to be otherwise than 
selfish and self-aggrandizing; and therefore, till the apple is 
ripe to rottenness it will not lose its hold, unless it is plucked 
in the mean while. 

At present the matter is thus. — The magistrates make the law, 
— the magistrates execute the law. JVow it is npt good in a 
free country that such power ^should be in the same liands unless 
there be responsibility ; and there is none. Tlie notorious 
enemies of the people make the magistrates ; who are approved 
by the quondam people’s friend, the present Chancfjllor. Is 
there hope of these things wearing out '! Why should the ifooi; 
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man, whoif found p;uiUy is to be punished with a few months 
imprisonment, or with any punishment short of transportation, 
be tried by a judge of inferior skill ? lias he not an c([ual right 
to be patiently tried as any other ? 

The quarter sessions have been brought into vogue as the 
means of evading attempts to mend the dilatory and baibarous 
method of circuits, which must otherwise have been made more 
rapid as the business increased ; and the House of Commons, 
composed of magistrates conceiving, as is testilied by the self- 
complacency displayed in the debate on the repeal of the Septen- 
nial Act, that all excellence resides in them, have not discovered 
the inefliciency of a tribunal of which they form a part. 13ut 
spectators of their proceedings have found less cause for gratu- 
lation. The country has no confidence in them ; or more pro- 
])crly, it has less confidence than in other branches of the 
administration of the laws. A judge of assize may happen to 
be viewed as the agent of the licher classes sent to work their 
will upon thopoor ; but the judges at the quarter sessions are 
viewed as the rich conic to do their business for themselves. 

Now this court, judges at one time, at another jury, plays 
its part in both with equal fitness. It is content to take the 
second part at one time, that it may be first another. This did 
well ^uiough in Tory, times ; hut surely men ‘are not to be 
appointed judges or jurors for all time because they have so 
many acres ; and yet so it is. 

13ut to return to the quarter-sessions Grand Jury. As tlie 
cases are supposed fit for less fit judges, so are they also fit for 
less fit jurors ; the scale of the tribunal is lowered to the scale 
of the punishment ; there is degree and subordination in these, 
answering to the degrees of rank in the quality of the subject 
matters ; and the parallel is yet further carried out, for the poor 
criminals here are served with inferior advocacy, — it is here that 
the young lawyers are Hedged. Most truly it is a wise system, 
ordained with ])recise adaptation to the exigencies of the cJhse. 

But worse than all, — the rich man is made the poor man’s 
judge. It is his quality of rich man that makes him capable of 
the office. Can this be right in the sight of the poor 7 It is 
pity but they were asked. Is it prudent to prostrate them 
before the man, who may be their enemy or their enemy’s friend. 
Yet such things aie. The judge in the courts at West- 
minster, is not appeynted for possession of riches; it forms no 
part of his qualification t^ial he shall possess so many acres. 
But here it is not only provided, that there shall be one law for 
the riclixind another for the poor, ^ but jn many cases it is to be 
^xicuUd by the former against the* latter. Is it wonderful, that 
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the poor man should deem the rich man his enemy ? And is 
it it wise, on the rich man’s account, to continue this '( 

But the most disgraceful part of the criminal procedure is the 
trial. The indictment is couched in terms unintelligible to the 
prisoner and the audience ; it is a tissue of barbarous exaggera- 
tion ; and tlie court is often interrupted by (^liscussions on 
quibbles highly derogatory to its reputation for fair dealing and 
common sense. The indictment oiiglit to be a clear simple 
statement, in the plainest terms, of tiie actual case ; such a 
statement as a man would draw if he were about to consult 
another upon it; for a man would be thought nothing short of 
a madman, if he were to put his case to a lawyer in the shape 
of a pleading. 

Beyond this plain and intelligible statement, there should 
be no other by counsel or by judge. It should be suflicient to 
put the case with its real bearings before the jury; then should 
follow the evidence, and afterwards the counsel on both sides 
should speak, first for the Crown, then fur the prisoner. This 
prevents any party leading the evidence, so as to supply 
impressions to the jury by which they shall interpret it ; while 
it also prevents false statements of the evidence that is to be 
brought forward. 

Again the counsel on both sides, aftpr all the evidcn/?e has 
been given, shoilld have a fair opportunity of showing the con- 
tradictions, the exaggerations, the explanations, the omissions, 
which may have arisen on either side. 

The present Cliiof Justice of the King’s Bench, when at the 
Bar, recommended a practice of tliis sort as the fairest to all 
paVties ; and the Law Commissioners made a somewhat modi- 
fied suggestion to the same effect. It is plain, that until it be 
adopted both in the criminal and the civil courts, there must be 
a wide field for chances, and, in the former case, of frightful risk. 
]5y and by perhaps our senatois will discover the reasons in 
behalf* of the right of all prisoners to have counsel. J3e it 
desirable that the guilty should be punished ; still it is desirable 
also that the trial should be conducted with something like 
fairness. Nothing should appear to be wanting to give the 
prisoner a full opportunity of proving his innocence of the charge. 
No rule of evidence should be strained against him. On the 
other hand, all quibble and mere evasion should cbe as much 
as possible discountenanced. It is absurd to allow of an ac- 
quittal on mere technical grounds, uqless they have been such 
as might, without straining, be presumed fo have taken the 
prisoner by surprise, or tp have deprived him of the opportunity 
of bringing hi» case fully before the court. 
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But above alb Aill time should be giveil for the trial. It too 
often happens on a late day of the Assizes or Sessions, that the 
trials are much hurried. Nothing can be more revolting. It 
is a disgrace to the Courts, and to the much boasted honour 
of the Bar. A record of the numbers tried, and the length of 
time occupied by their trials, would furnisli a sad picture of the 
administration of English justice. The feelings of all profes- 
sional parties engaged, it is to be feared, like those of persons 
inured to pain and suffering in other occupations, are much 
weakened ; the sensibility of the public, therefore, must be 
called in aid to check the fearful tendency. Everybody knows 
in affairs of far less pressing moment, how much is for- 
gotten in hurry, — how confused, too, ill-regulated minds 
become in such circumstances ; hence a witness may speak 
too strongly, or too partially ; — the prisoner may forget some 
important point, arising out of the evidence and circumstances 
of his trial, most favourable to his defence, and when all is 
over, the redeeming facts may be brought back to the mind 
with the painful consciousness that it is too late. That much 
of this will happen when trials are conducted without the least 
hurry, is no sullicient reason why such mischances should be 
multiplied by hasty procedure. 

The? tone of the Co;nt and the Bar, — of the one to the pri- 
soner, and the other to the witnesses, — is also ’very unseemly. 
Contrary to the maxim of English law, that men should be 
deemed innocent till found guilty, the practice seems to be the 
reverse. It may not be possible to avoid the impression alto- 
gether; but it is an evil, and one made more glaring from the 
not unfrequent evidences of a contrary impression where the 
prisoner is of the same class as the judges, or is handsome, or has 
what is termed a prepossessing appearance, or otherwise favour- 
able aspect. The poor, who arc shrewd observers, must perceive 
this ; and were no other wrong done, the pain thus excited ought 
to be sedulously avoided. In the inferior courts, this unfavour- 
able impression against the prisonef* is still more common. 

Witli regard to the judge’s summing up, there is no reason 
why the judge should cease to state the case impartially w'hen 
the ptisoner has counsel. In all cases his office should be 
purely ministerial ; he is to sum up the evidence, and declare 
the law. 

The most difficult aud painful (kity of the judge is in deter- 
mining upon and passing sentence. All delays ought to be 
avoided. It is impossible that suspicions should not arise in 
the criminal’s mind of the justice of ^he sentence, or of the 
interposition of^ unseen influences/ when, as in the case of the 
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Dorsetshire laboured, a delay of a day or two takes place be- 
tween the trial and the sentence. No private gentleman would 
like to be transported for seven years, by a judge, or under a 
law, where it took twenty-four hours to tell whether he ouglit 
to be transported or not ; an honest man would not hang his 
dog on such authority. Hut here again there is cause to lament 
the want of a code of penalties applicable to all olfences, admit- 
ting, through a gradation of penalties, of a more exact adaptation 
of the amount of punishment to the degree of offence. Indeed 
the whole question of penalties should be brought under the 
notice of the legislature ; the thing called law as it exists, is a 
collection of traps made by the rich to catch the ])oor. Without 
just notions on tliis head, it is impossible that the criminal law 
should be sound in principle, or, as the criminal law of a country 
should be, suited to the circumstances of its people. 

But the grand vice of the state of criminal judicature in this 
country, is the want of an ellicient Court of Appeal, What 
scheme now exists is twofold. If a matter of law be in question, 
it is referred to the Court of King’s Bench, or the twelve judges; 
if the punishment be su])posed disproportionate to the offence, 
or there are circumstances of mitigation, the remission or re- 
prieve is within the province of the Home Secretary. But theie 
may be instances where the punishment, as in cases of rdcath, 
follows so quickly on the heels of the trial, that a blunder is 
discovered when it is past cure. If a question of property is in 
dispute, the law provides a scries of Courts of Appeal, to which 
the matter may be carried in succession, till even all the property 
is consumed ; but in cases of life and liberty, it is discovered 
that such indulgences would too palpably interfere with the 
object of a criminal judicature. But does this not suggest 
instruction, that all the proceedings from the commencement 
should be so cautiously pursued, that there should be little room 
for revision in later stages ? The rapidity that is wise and good 
when tire most important interests are at stake, viz. life and 
liberty, ought surely to suffice when the inferior interest, pro- 
perty, is the only question. But it is not so ; the common -eager- 
ness for wealth, in a rich country, has altered the rule of propor- 
tion, and pioperty supersedes all other considerations. !>) hang 
a poor man by mistake, is rated at one fiftieth part of the evil 
of making a rich man uneasy about a point of pro^MDrty, though 
it should be set to rights uiftenvards. . This comes of the 
stupidity, of allowing the rich to piake laws by themselves. 
The decisions of the twelve judges have been very various and 
contradictory; and hav,e the still further evil of being discussed 
in private. If on matters of property the court ought to 'act 
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under the public eye, liow much more/ peremptorily is it 
demanded, that where pain and punishment and death, or 
banishment from home and kindred, and the blastino- of reputa- 
tion, hope, and prospects, are the award, the conduct of the 
judjyes should be exposed to the severest check. 

The plan for establishing a metropolitan criminal jurisdiction 
is good in this point of view. It will sit monthly, twelve times 
in the year. It had been better that it should have sitten always. 
Why should not a Court be always sitting, as well as a Custom- 
House ? If it is too much for one set of men, change them, as 
you do the sentry at the Horse-Guards. A Court of Criminal 
Judicature constantly in action, with an active police, would 
strike more terror into the minds of thieves, than merely hanging 
a few and suffering the greater number to escape. 

But the measure has the greater beauty, of offering a feasible 
scheme of appeal from the Justices of the Police Office, when- 
ever sufficient light shall have come upon the legislature to dis- 
cover the wisdom of such a plan. Can anything be more absurd 
than the mode of appeal from the single Justices to Justices at 
Quarter Sessions ? Who has not seen the eagerness to cover 
the blunders of a fellow-magistrate ; — and then the incompe- 
tence and vague resjronsibility of the Bench? Truly these 
things are ordered in goodly fashion in tliis free and enlightened 
country. If the chattering good-humoured plethoric alderman, 
or the bustling self-sufficient justice, felt that his conduct was 
open to instant appeal, would such things be, as all the world 
knows of except the men at the Home Office ? There are two 
impediments now to the well-doing of the police offices. There 
are practically no sufficient means of appeal, and so an indi- 
vidual is injured once and for ever. And the magistrate is not 
removable ; at least it would so appear, for none are removed, 
though the occasions calling for the exercise of such power 
have been many and striking. 

If a regular system of appeal were established, some criterion 
of the fitness of the magistrate might be found. He might, 
too, become sensible of his existing under the public eye. 
What is now done is but little known, though its nature may 
be guessed by the instances which sometimes appear. 

But what is the constitution of this Criminal Court. A Com- 
mission is to be directed to the Lord Mayor for the time being 
of the City of London, the Lord Chancellor, all the Judges of 
the Common Law Courts at Westminster, the Judges of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, the J*udge of the Admiralty, the Dean of 
the Archer, the Aldermen of the City of ^London, the Recorder, 
the Cpmmo.n SergemU, the Judges Pf Iho SberifF’s Court for the 
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City of London, ain^ any persons who have been Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Lord Keeper, or Judge of any of the Superior Courts 
of Westminster, together with such others as Ilis Majesty His 
Heirs and Successors shall appoint. But wherefore so many, to 
do the work of one ? It is not necessary that the old-fashioned 
terms recorder and common serjeant should be retained ; nor does 
there seem to be especial reason to continue these officers in 
their present state, because the time was, when the whole 
matter was part and parcel of the city corporation. Why should 
there not be one Court, presided over by one judge of the land, 
and sitting from one end of the year to the other? Why should 
there not be a criminal court of appeal from all the criminal 
jurisdictions throughout the country ? If uniformity, concentra- 
tion, and regularity, be required in London, then are they not less 
but more required in other parts of the country, where local 
opinion is less powerful, and the infrequency of the sittings of 
tlie courts is apt to lead to looser practice. 

But the most obvious question that arises upon this proposed 
amendment is, — Why, if in London the court shall sit nearly the 
whole year round, should the Assizes be hldd in other parts of 
the country only twice a-year, at the most pleasant periods for 
the country jaunts of the lawyers and with varying intervals 
of four and eight months between each other, and the quarter 
sessions only four times? Might not the local courts be made 
to come in aid of an improved plan, that should supersede the 
strolling visits now called circuits ? 

Should not a man charged with crime, yet innocent, be dis- 
charged as soon as the charge can be tried and his innocence 
jiroyed ? Should not the public have the benefit of a prompt 
decision, and the early infliction thereupon of the punishment 
on the offender, so that the chances of escape might be less 
calculated upon ? 

But all is not done when there is an appeal to the judges on 
matters of law ; the appeal to the Crown for mitigation of 
punishment, or commutation, or reprieve, requires to be looked 
after. The whole matter is a fiction now. The Crown is the 
fountain of mercy ; to the Crown therefore must be given the 
power of suspending the operation of the law, wheiv clear 
proof of offence has been given. The Crown is the fountain 
of honour and reward ; to the Crown {herefore i\iust be given 
the power of rewarding profligacy. One of these fictions and 
the inference from it, is as good as j,he other. When shall we 
escape from these Whiggish evasions ? I'he King is but the 
grand steward of the pmpire, bound to exercise his ^functions 
for the public good. Blit what has the King to do with' the 
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matter? It is an affair of his ministers. I Accordingly the real 
control on these matters is with the minister for the Home 
Department. Bui here is anomaly again. The cases of the 
London prisoners condemned, are reported to the King, But 
what is done with the criminal condemned to death in the 
country, if the judge should not happen to find reason to 
suspend the cf^ecution of the sentence? he is condemned to 
death without report to the King. So that in every way there 
is anomaly. For London there is a privy council to receive the 
recorder’s report; for the country there is none. What is the 
rule or principle in these things? One is right, and the other 
wrong ; both cannot be equally sound. Why should not 
every British subject in like circumstances have the same 
opportunities of pioving his innocence ?. Does locality alter the 
nature of his position ? If there be right in the scheme of 
administering mercy, why should not the investigation on which 
the reversal of the judicial decree is founded, be as open as the 
original trial? Shall publicity be resorted to, to check the 
judge in the- administration of justice; and secrecy cloak the 
beauty of mercy? In spite of all that Whig or Tory may say, 
the entire system is placed on no foundation. It is a thing of 
time and place and circumstance, and rests not on any law of 
reason, that men may appeal to as their rule, and arbiter of 
their f!lte. How can'justice be respected, if-it be a secret 
intriguer in the bye places of a court ? Why all the solemn and 
deliberate parade of a formal public trial, if a man in his closet 
may overthrow the decision which is the result of it? 

Taking the system then all in all, it wants mending through- 
out ; and it will not do, to mend that which comes under the eye 
of the public in the metropolis, in order to conceal its enormous 
defects elsewhere. Before Lord Brougham’s Bill was adopted, 
there ought to have been an inquiry into the present state of the 
criminal judicature in all parts of the kingdom; in England, in 
Scotland, in Ireland ; in the metropolis, and the provinces. Tlie 
Farliameni has done but a small matter in passing this bill ; yet 
nobody would be disposed to receive it in other mood than of 
sincere rejoicing, if instead of being made an earnest of future 
good, il were not more likely to be made an excuse for preserv- 
ing evil. Therefore must the half-thing be received with a 
vigorous protest ; and tlie more so, because the patchwork re- 
formers do not promise the opportunity of dove-tailing upon their 
works the better parts *of a good system. They are like mud 
houses built on the intended ^itc of palaces, and which must be 
pulled dovyi, and the inmates be left houseless till the substitute 
is erected. 
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When all practicaVle measures have been adopted for ensuring 
the rno^t patient and thorough trial of offences, — and the good 
Working of suboVdinate parts of the machinery, of criminal 
judicature has been secured by an efficient scheme of appeal 
and supervision, — there are still some important governing inci- 
dents that deserve improvement. 

" Tlie 6rst and most remarkable, is the fixing on prosecutors in 
many cases the costs of prosecution, at all events in the 
first instance. The sacrifice of labour and time which must be 
expeuuled by a person prosecuting, must in all cases be great, 
and in itself costly; but the disbursement of money may amount 
to an intolerable charge. If an individual overcomes the reluctance 
to put himself forward, in a work at all times painful, he should 
be released from further, charge, and still more from tlie 
burden of managing the case, with the repelling chance of 
having it dismissed by an impatient grand jiiry. The appoint- 
ment of a public prosecutor might furnish some means of 
adjusting the difficulty. It should be bis office to superintend 
the examination of the charge before a magistrate, and if he 
thought fit, to file an information ; but if he thoiiglit there was 
no ground for the charge, the parly might still be at liberty to 
prosecute at his own risk. In the latter case n6 costs should 
be allowed, .unless a verdict was obtained ; in the other the 
prosecution should be at tlie public chaige. 

Again, in all cases without distinction, retribution should bo 
afforded to the prosecutor, to the extent of his loss, if the 
property of the criminal was sufficient to satisfy it. The rule 
partially obtains now' ; but in some cases, — particularly in tlic 
most numerous class of criminalities, frauds, — it does not hold, 
because the statute says nothing about it. i 

Further, after the means of tlie criminal had satisfied the 
claims for retribution of the prosecutor, the puldic claim should 
be met to the extent of such means. First, the costs of the 
pi'osecution should be paid, and then a fine answering to one- 
half or a whole day’s expense of the court; taken, however, at 
a low nite. But the better plan would be, to revert to the old 
rule, of imposing upon the jury the duty of amercing the fine 
according to the position and means of the ])arty. There seems 
no reason, moreover, why the property of a felon, which is now 
seized on behalf of th^ Crown, should not be taken by the 
county, on whom the burthen of the criminal charges of the 
county falls, ’ * ‘ 

It has long been a boast that the judges are limited in the 
power of inflicting punishment ; because, forsooth, it was in the 
cases alUulod t0| riletemiined to he fine and imprisonment. 
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as the quantum of the fine and' .the im|>ri80noient 
declared by them at their discretion^n many cases, the'r0**ta 
practically no limitation.. It does not, however, appear. 
sible to arrive at a pretty fair criterion, ’ \ 

A man is rich or poor; dependent or Hot, upon Bis 


industry. » 

Suppose in the former case,, the fine should be taken (as it 
might ,be) according to the scale of the man^s income; asi for 
example, say the per^alfy shall be one day's income, or more. 
The law should declare thfe offence, and then the' degree 
of pecuniary fine to be imposed according to the* income 
of the offender. The only question in any case would be what 
is the income ; and this might be decided with less difficulty 
than is supposed. The parochial assessments, the tax assess- 
ments, might be produced ; and where the&e failed, evidence 
should be given, as in the cases of actions for breach of promise 
of marriage. . 

The lovers of English practices may . exclaim against the 
apparent complication ; but there is precedent for it both m old 
times and moaern. In Scotland at thia#fday there is one form 
of action, at least, which combines four results. T. Reparation 
of damages to property. 2. The penalty or jiublic retribution! 
3. Tha solatium or^private cfstoiage. 4. Tl\e palinode, or 


public acknowledgement or apology. 

It might be so in all criminal cases,^ changing theifirst issue 
to one of guilt or innocence. The variety of issues, each being 
taken separately and being consequent on 4he first, would not 
add to the difficulty, but would probably by dividing the points 
of inquiry elucidate them. It is not uncommon to have new 
incidental issues; such for instance^ as the insanity of the 
criminal. The combining with the other points the solatium or 
private retribution, is a matter suggested the clumsy method 
now occasionally resorted to, of withlioldmg judgment 
cases of assault) till tlie party prosecuting has gone oufT of 
court with the prisoner, in order to adjust the difference by ^ 
bargaining for a personal recompense ;— an evasion of a rule 
which forbids such tampering, in spite of the manifest wrong 
often inflicted. A pomr man, according to the theory of the 
English law, is to be prognpted by the public good to prosecute 
for an offence; where he, the greatest sufferer, has not only 
suffered already, but may suffer a greater los^, for which the 
public hag given him no remedy, ' 

Let the motives which might induce a party to make the 
machinery for the public administration .(/ justice an engine on 
behalT of his cupidity, be subjected to check .and pontrol; but 

voj^. XX If — Westminster Review^ 2 9 
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do not for the occasional abuse, deprive the public of its 
strongest aid to put down crime, viz. the strong personal 
interest of the individual in the given case ; especially when every 
statute teems with offers to the informer to share m the penal 
plunder. Contrary to the evident policy is the British practice. 
Annoyance without end attends the party who would attempt 
to convict a thief. Attendance upon attendance is requisite at 
a police ofHce, which is so loathsome, from its confined and 
crowded state, that the toughest sense can hardly endure it. 
Then when after tedious waiting the case comes on, the 
intemperate magistrate insults the prosecutor or the prisoner as 
the chance may be ; and if it be near dinner time, despatches 
abruptly a case which has involved party, policeman, witnesses 
and all, in great vexation and trouble, with the cry ^ Cut the 
Gordian knot, and have done with it^,^ and the undoubted thief 
is let loose, and if complaint be made at the Home Office, no 
reply is” votjchsafed. If the thief be convicted, then is the 
prosecutor bound over to attend at the sessions ; and without 
place of waiting, and losing day after day of bis time, he may 
find that his expenses are not allowed. It is impossible that 
these and other drawbacks should not concur to prevent 
persons, not inured to weathering the crowded bye-places of 
courts of law, from encountering a tasl$ in itself repugnant to 
their feelings. 

But it matters not ; when Peers and Members of the House 
of Commons frequent these places, they are seated on the 
bench out of the re^ch of the annoyances, and then in the full 
blaze of admiration they are ready to burst with eulogies on the 
wonders they behold. Let them thread the obscurer places, 
as witness or* as prosecutor, and they will wonder that people 
who endurensuch things, bre so patient. 

Btft the grand and most remarkable improvement would be, 
that the jurors should be elected.^^ Everybody knows within the 
circle of his acquaintance, many meif whose natural talents 
,and^ attainments mark them out as fit men for the office. 
Perhaps they have not a rood of land, or are lodgers, yet all 
who know them Would prefer a judgment from such men, to 
one from the mere man oupossessions. •Tt might have been at 
one time a good, perhaps tne best criterion of a man's fitness, 
that he had wealth in land or gfbods ; but now^the tables are 
turned, and the hitelligence is often to be sought in vain among 
the rich, while it blazes forth amp^g the other classes, whose 
faculties are sharpened by constant use and observation. 

The post of such a^^jiiror would be considered as one of the 
highest honour; and being elected on account of characteristics 


^ Founded on fact. 
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in themselves honourable, and for respoijsible duties, a degree 
of respect would be entertained for such men, that would give 
them considerable importance among their fellows. Even the 
most ignorant would discern the value of the requisite qualidca^ 
lions. The test of property for such a case, is barbarous. It 
has no necespry relation with the subject. It is no test of 
fitness in the individual case. 

The same right of challenge might be given as exists now, 
the same scheme of selecting by ballot, and the elections might 
take place at long intervals ; all of which would prevent collusion, 
and the packing of juries for special purposes. Again, they 
might be elected from the inhabitants of an extensive district, 
so that local feelings might be neutralized by an infusion of more 
general predilections. 

If there be effectual Law Reform and Local Courts, a reform 
in these respects there must be. The burden isftoo great for 
the few who are now the jurors, and they are not always the 
fittest men. And of this, who shall decide ; the authorities or 
the people? It is needless to travel over the whole subject in 
detail ; each part requires alteration, and revision, and repair. 
Our condition just now, is that of a man who has taken an old 
house, and having indulged himself with one or two attempts at 
improvement, finds tha^ the easier course would be to pull down 
the whole building, and rebuild it after a better plan. Whether 
the country will be guilty of the common folly m such circum- 
stances, of extending these attempts to the full cost of the new 
structure, is a matter not to be doubted a| long as the Whigs 
are the architects. In the only case in which they have worked 
upon the results of the labours of a Commission, they have 
abandoned the best parts of the advice received, ^nd so clothed 
the measure with unpopular conditions not necessary to the 
object, as to destroy the practicable palateableness of it. ^They 
are of tlfe class of persons, who can nev^r see the wall before 
them till they have knocked their heads against it. Gradually 
they are reaping that degree of faVour among their own sup- 
porters in the House and elsewhere, with which the timid and 
the servile always requite the mistakes of their leaders, when 
their ultimate failure becomes apparent. The whisperings are 
growing loud among their warmest friends ; and nobody is at the 
pains to deuy the imbecility and unfitness of a government 
divided against itself,.the people, the crown, and the tories. It 
is the image of iron and It has the elements of strength, 

and the composition of weakness. The strength is made weak, 
the weakness insuperable, by the aUiai^po ; and to the destruc- 
tion' of every reasonable end and object of the combination. 

_ 2 s 2 
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Art. VI. — 1. Bill for ine Commutation of Tithes, Session 1834-. 

2. Registry Bill. Do. 

3. Bill for the /Admission of Dhsenters to the Universities. Do. 

^T^HE question of Church Establishments in alliai^pe with the 
“*■ State, has arrived at that stage, which at once calls for, and 
makes seasonable the laying down its foundations and deter- 
mining its limits. All questions that address the public atten- 
tion, are at starting, put forth somewhat vaguely ; a grievance, 
an anomaly is discovered, petitioned against, and sought to be 
remedied in vain. The search for reasons, which must be 
brought in aid of the controversy in order to influence the 
public mind, leads to the detection of other irregularities in 
which a different part of the community is concerned. The 
co*nmon interest produces an alliance offensive and defensive 
among the aggrieved parties, whose ranks are swelled from time 
to time by the accession of fresh recruits, stimulated to the 
same course by similar oppressions and denials of justice. The 
desultory nature of these operations, the varied sources and 
peculiarities of grievance, lead to a multifarious and irregular 
species of warfare, until the strength of the resources and the 
relations of the common question are fully known. 

Of this sort Have been the discussions on the Church ques- 
tions. Toleration and Catholic Emancipation formed the van- 
guard ; the practical grievances of the Dissenters have now 
followed, with what success the events of the last Session have 
sliown a success as great as might have been anticipated, 
from the imperfect understanding of their own question by the 
Dissenters thepselves. The Ministers knowing no principle 
but the instant necessity of their position, had struggled amidst 
the inconsistent claims of all parties, and their own ignorance 
of the right course of action, or fear to act upon the right. 

But there is one result from all this, of far more value than 
the success of any particular measure to cure a practical griev- 
ance. The whole question has been tossed to and fro, — mingled 
and mangled, — made unworkable on any scheme of half policy,— 
and so thrust under the sluggish senses of the public,<that it 
were in vain to hope to escape the feeling of its enormities. It 
will be dealt with and removed but what shall Ijp the nature 
and order of proceeding ? 

In the course of the last Sessiom ^lere have been introduced 
Bills for the Commutation of Tithes; for the removal of the 
Jewish Disabilities; fpr transferring from the Clergy 'of the 
Church to other functionaries thei office of registering the Bifths, 
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Deaths, and Marriages of people of all I sects; for giving the 
right of being married by their own clergy, to people who do 
not belong to the National Church ; for destroying pluralism, 
and enforcing residence ; for removing the Bishops from the 
Lords ; for the better Observance of the Sabbath ; for legalizing 
Religious i\^semblies of a given number, in places not regis- 
tered ; for the admission of Dissenters to the Universities ; 
for abolishing Church-rates ; for refusing the grant to May- 
nooth College ; with others of a similar sort. It was good 
that the main question should be discussed at every point ; in 
order that its multitudinous chaiacter, coupled with the strong 
resemblance which all parts bear to one another, should provoke 
an analysis of the substantial nature of the whole. 

Then, first of all, what has the Legislature to do with religion 
at all, except to protect men in its peaceful exercise ? Shall a 
body composed of every shade of belief, — Lifidels, as the clwgy 
complain huge numbers of the educated classes are in their 
hearts, Church-of-England men. Catholics, Presbyterians, Dis- 
senters of all sorts, decide upon — what ? The religion to bo 
established in the country. And by what law shall the individual 
enemies of the Church, chosen by the people among their Repre- 
sentatives, having freedom of speech, bound by their consciences 
as well as by their pledges to their constituents to do right,— 
what fo them appears right, — how shall they bfi hindered from 
constantly assaulting the Establishment ? By what means 
shall the number of Members antagonist in sentiment to 
Church* of-Englandism, be kept within a minority? If the 
people will, that there shall be a sectarian and heterodox House, 
who shall say that the Establishment shall endure ? The thing 
has gone too far to be held together ; to do any good, it would 
be necessary to try to strip all the heterodox of civil rights ; 
and then the orthodox would be beaten to chaff. Now what is 
the matter at issue ? The Church clings to the Union of Church 
and State ; which is the worst policy on its own behalf. The 
Dissenters, to whom it is for the same reason the best, repudiate 
it. The downfall of the Church is prophesied by the Church, 
if men who are its bitterest haters, and will be reinforced by 
other bitter haters, put it out of the reach of their meddling ; 
and this prophecy is made by the men whose interest should 
lead them to^eek the Severance, before the Dissenters shall be 
stronger, and with thejr strength shall acquire an increased will, 
to give effect to it forlthe undoing of their opponents. 

If the Churchmen were* wary and honest in their fears, alive 
to the sigiP^ of the times and the changes that are to come, they 
WQidd entreat the re-establishment of Ibeir Convoeatigni witbi 
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the power of regulatjng their own affairs which belongs now to 
the poorest and feeblest sect that exists without its pale. They 
would implore the revival of tlie old power of electing their 
bishops and clergy among themselves, without the insidious 
help of the State. They would beg that the property which is 
theirs by prescription or gift,— theirs according tp notions which 
till now the people have tenderly regarded,— shall continue to be 
theirs in a new state of distribution, after the present incumb- 
ents have passed away. They would have sought the power 
which the Scotch Presbyterian Church has, of dealing with its 
members according to their deserts. And as worldly men valuing 
the possessions which they hold on so slight a tenure, they 
would have enforced residence, and discountenanced pluralisQi> 
as opposed to the common-sense notions of the people. 

AU this, or something of the same nature, would have been 
tire tactics of politic men, if the fleshly lusts and the pomps and 
vanities of the world had allowed fair play to their discernment. 
But it is a law of nature, that mere wit or knowledge availeth 
nothing, without a mastery over the physical temperament; 
and habit is like a mighty monarch given to his own way, who 
nods assent to the Suggestions of his ghostly adviser, but 
proceeds straightway to do the bidding of his nature, for very 
lack of power to second in action the sagacity of his mind. As 
in the days of Rome when Luther denounced her corruptions, 
so in these days, there is fear and trembling for consequences, 
but the hand will not quit its hold on the money-hags, 
though the earth quake, and the towers of the Church threaten 
to fall on the heads of its incumbents. This is the curse of a 
life-holding priestcraft, not bound to posterity by the claims of 
inheritance. It is notorious in the history of the Church of 
England, that the interests of successors have been constantly 
sacrificed for the personal advantage of the holders. There are 
many statutes to attest this inherent rapacity, if proof were 
needed. But what would be said of a scheme, that should pro- 
pose to give life estates or freeholds to the Ministers of State, 
which though profligate and open renouncers of their duty and 
their honour, they might continue to hold in spite of the people’s 
teeth ? Or what would be said to a claim on the part^ of the 
fcolonels and Officers of the army, to hold their regiments 
whether the country would let them or no ? They would soon 
be told, that however dear their commissions may be to them, 
they were given and continued by ,thp country’s will, and though 
the actual incumbents shall always have gentlemanly treatment, 
the country will laugh to scorn any pretence to deny the right of 
interference. - ^ 
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But it is a Corporation forsooth, and Kblds the property on 
the same tenure as that on which individdals hoid tneirs, — and 
if the sacred right of property be disturbed in the first case, the 
rest of the people are told to be aware of what must happen in 
their own ; and then sage reference is made to the French 
Revolution and its enormities, which commenced with the con* 
fiscation of the Church property^ and was followed by the con- 
fiscation of private property. Now it must be admitted that 
there is danger if such reasoning should prevail with the public; 
~there is danger, if it should ever come to prevail as a ruling 
idea among the people, that Church igid private property rested 
on the same foundations ; — for then, seeing on how slight a basis 
and on what conditions, and to what ends the property of the 
Church was held, the ignorant people so deluded, might come 
to think no better of the rights of private property. It is, then, 
of the utmost importance, that there should be riveted in the 
people’s minds exact notions oC the distinctions between tne 
two, — of trust property on the one hand, held so long as the 
office shall be executed usefully for the public,~and private 
property on the other, purchased with the hardly-earned produce 
of labour, made less profitable by excessive toil, oy bad 
legislation, by heavy taxes, and by Corn-laws to keep the 
countiy-gentlemen. If the people snould, after long denial of 
just claims, act as the\nisguided and irritated Frenw populace 
did, some palliation might be fojtind for their extravagance 
in the ignorance fostered by taxes on knowledge, and the denial 
of national education. But in truth, there is po fear of such 
things here. The world has lived nearly half a century since 
that time, and has it not profited Jby the lesson? Passion, 
agitation, the rousing of the popular strength just to that pitch 
when factious men shall allow their fears to see that justice 
must be done, is all that is needed. If the thief knows that the 

i ^reat dog is loose and awake, he will withdraw till more 
avourable times. By the help of the Press there will be no want 
of watchfulness. 

This matter, then, of Church property must not be dkcussed 
as if Church had art or part in it. The .chief care in this direc- 
tion, is the preservation of the property for State uses. Then, 
if the Church have an affection for the State which forbids its 
divorce, it igust needif fall in with the arrangement which the 
Monarch, its avowed head, has already adopted. Its lands and 

E ossessions must be *given up, and the servants of the public 
e paid as other servants are,— according to the measure of 
their service. Let there be a Clerical Budget ; so many Bishops, 
80 taany Deans, Archdeacons, Rectors* vicars, and Curates^ 
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and let the estimates^ be voted in due proportion to the exigen- 
cies of spiritual warfare. In truth the whole question is, where 
the sovereignty shall be placed. 

Church and A7/z/c;— this order of precedence was borrowed 
from the state of things before the Reformation. As the Pope 
of Rome claimed the sovereignty over all temporal monarchs, 
the Church does the like ; possibly after a quaiiil notion of the 
schoolmen, that being spiritual, it should hold that sort of 
supremacy which mind has over body. 

But having come to this point, that the clergy should be paid 
according to the service, — it is reasonable to ask whether the 
service is requisite, or what all men require in the particular 
shape offered ; and if there be a competition of service of different 
shades of difference, whether all, or any, or none shall be 
accepted. Who shall decide which is the most proper? In the 
Law it has been found that the technical forms required by the 
diiierent Courts of Justice, have little relation to the end, which is 
justice, — and that they all claim to give justice in a different way 
and equally good, though the means ar^^ften vastly obstructive 
to the end. Nov^^ of all the different technical rules of sects, it 
is difficult for an hone^^t man to decide which is the best, or of 
their degrees of excellence ; and the difficulty is increased by 
the want of arbitrary rules < such as obtain ill law, to which the 
judge can vekc in doubtful cases. Th^ere is in fact nO judge 
competent to’ declare in favour of any party ; and what the most 
accomplished, sagacious, and impartial Judge must fear to 
decide, shall a body of men, sworn to opposite creeds, determine ? 
It is so absolutely absurd, that none would plead for it. Where 
one or two secjs, or three gr four, prevail, — as where Catholicism 
and Protestantism are alike established,— -the priests of both 
sects may be paid by the Sfhte ; but shall the State pay for all 
sects? How is the supply to be regulated, where the demand 
cannot be determined ? for some sects may be so split up for the 

E rivate emolument of adventuring teachers, that the land would 
ecome one-fourth priests. It cannot be done in this way nor in 
any way, and the matter must in spite of all that may be said 
to the* contrary by those who argue for the necessity of an 
establishment because there is not a natural demand for religion, 
be left to its own course. Already there is more demand for 
religious instruction than the establishments have supplied ; 
which, like the ancient abb^s, are always to be found in rich 

S astures. In remote places, where none but Apostles or 

lissionaries would preach because where would not be room to 
wax fat and comely, churches are not found. Hither sped 
the Dissenter^ wpnHhe hreart of the neglected peasant, vTbe 
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proof given by experiment is, that Establishments.^ are not the 
best instruments of propagating, but t^ie worst. They are 
weapons, as the Orientals say, fit only to cut butter ; and in 
nothing but butter will they cut. They have not the principle 
of progress ; it is the policy of their leaders to check all energy 
over much ; new advances are dreaded as disturbances of 
the ancient fafith ; and accordingly the Bishops have set their 
faces against the creation of chapels, le§t they should fall after- 
wards into the hands of an enemy. 

An Establishment is also the parent of sectarianism ; it creates 
and foments divisions. The founder of the Christian church 
sought to unite all in brotherly love. But the English church 
will not admit the halt, the lame, or the blind ; nor indeed any, 
whose limbs, features, gait, and manner do not conform to its 
own patterns, which like the ancient standards of^coins and 
weights and measures, vary in every diocese and every age. 
Everybody must recollect the vagaries of the Bishop of 
borough some twelve years ago,^o pushed hard his own views 
of the thirty-nine Articles, from which his colleagues and prede- 
cessors diflered. The Bishop of Exeter sometimes pursued a 
conduct scarcely less arbitrary. 

In no way does the Establishment fulnl its avowed purposes. 
Even within its owmbody there is a loud cry for reform ; and 
sects, •Evangelicals, Jiatitudinarians, and Indifferents, lodge 
therein like the parasitical animals that eat up the carcase of 
their nurse. Its clergy, instead of 'being more enlightened than 
their flock, are often less so. Above all things, they have the 
reputation, of being in the main the disciplined agents of mis- 
government, the first everywhere to ^originate or promote the 
misleading of the people. ‘ 

The Presbyterian Church of ScotlanU has gained some repu- 
tation for sobriety. Its revenues do not attra^pt the luxurious, 
because they do not afford the means of indulgence. Even 
there, an outcry is raised against the evils of an Establishment 
which does not grow with the demand for4ts extension, and is 
lukewarm, as well as sober, in its ministrations. ^ 

The great question is, why any religious opinion have 

the superiority over any other, longer than it, can mtiintain it by 
club law. The country is arrived at the point, where there is 
some probability of the question being tried. Let every man 
who is readj^ to agree to the civil equality of other religions 
with his own, file off to one side, and wait for the moment when 
every man’s liand shall be<ag*ainst the residuum that would not 
join. , . ’ , ‘ 
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Art. Vlh'^Dmrlacion historica sobre los Archivos de Espana y su 
antiguedad, con algunas reglas para su coordinacion. Historical 
Dissertation on the Archives of Spain and their antiquity, with 
rules for reducing them to order. By Don Francisco de Porras 
Huidobro.— Madrid ; 1830. t 

TIUBLIC Libraries in Spain are an institution of considerable 
antiquity, and perhaps a.Spaniard'*^ may venture to say that 
his country was the first in Europe that saw ^ring up on her 
soil an invention of such importance. The Peninsula having 
been occupied for the period of eight centuries by a nation 
attached to arts and sciences, and who cultivated letters with 
the same zeal and fervour with which they carried their victo- 
rious arms to the extremities of the earth, — the Spaniard, lively, 
ardent, gifted with an imagination quick and enterprising, and 
separated by his religion rather than by his habits from the 
follower of Mohamrhed, imbibed early that love for literature 
which distinguished him from the rest of Europe in the 1 6th 
and 17th centuries. To no other cause can this superiority be 
attributed, if it is considered that, notwithstanding the scanty 
protection granted in those times to any^kind of studies, and 
the irreparable barrier which the Inquisition and dei^potism 
opposed to the' imagination, the portion of Spanish literature 
which belongs to these two centuries is comparatively much 
richer than that of any of the other European nations. The 
thousands of manuscripts which are preserved in the public 
libraries and private collections of Spain prove, that not less 
ambitious of literary fame than of militarv glory, the Spaniard 
knew how to handle at the same time the lance of Minerva and 
the lyre of Apollo. ^ 

A hundred and seventy years after the Hejra or flight of 
Mohammed, Abd-ar-Rahman ben Moaire ben H&shim called 
Al-Adaghel or the Intruder, the last survivor of the 
persecuted and unfortunate family of the Ommiades, succeeded 
in esc^ing from the vengeance of the Abbassides, and assisted 
by some tribes of Berebers, snatched from the caliphs one of 
their richest provinces. This pripce, the founder of a powerful 
dynasty, and who, with more policy and less ardour, would have 
destroyed for ever the feeble relics of^the Gothic monarchs, 
transmitted to his son, H&shim I, a pawerful empire, which 
comprised part of France, and al^Spain with the exception of 

• This Article was rcceiv^^ Elpglish from a learned Spaniard in Mcdrid, 
aad is published mth little verbal alteratiQn»-<'£(fi 
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some mountainous districts on the shores of the ocean and here 
and there a castle occupied by the silccessors of Pelayo. 
H&shim Al-Hakem I, Abd-ar-Rahman It, Mohammed I, 
AI-Mondher, Abd-Ali, and Abd-ar-Rahm^ln III, followed the 
steps marked by their ancestor, and preserved nearly intact 
during a space of 279 years the empire of the Ommiades. Rivals 
of the Abbassides, these princes declared themselves, like them, 
the protectors of letters ; and if Haroun-ar-Rashid, and his Vizir 
Kh^Ied ben Barmek, have merited the names of the Augustus 
and the Mecasnas of Asia, no less so in Spain have mshim 
and his famous H&jib or Prime Minister Al-Mansour. But 
Abllakem, who reigned in Cordova about the year 366 of the 
Hejra (A. D. 976.), gave the greatest impulse to letters by his 
decided protection to all the branches of human learning. Ibn 
al-Abar of Valentia,(^) an author who wrote about the year 600 
of the Hejra, in his biography of illustrious men called ^ BQok 
of Supplement to the Book of the Qift(*), at the artime 
^ Al-Ilakem’ speaks of him in these terms. 

' This Prince was extremely fond of letters, and during the life of 
the King Abd-ar-Rahman his father, all his time was occupied in 
assembling in his house the wisest men in Cordova, and in conversing 
with them upon literature, discussing historical points, criticising 
impartially the works of .the day, and giving premiums to those who 
most distinguished themselves in poetry, in mathem&tics, or in medU 
cine. His knowledge was so vast, that it embraced every subject and 
every science, and no book fell into his hands, how difficult and abstract 
soever it might have been, that did not come from them adorned with 
valuable notes and commentaries. When, after the death of his 
father, he took the administration of the empire, the serious occupa- 
tions of government did not prevent him from cultivating science, 
and being one of its most passionate lovers. Several verses of this 
monarch have been preserved to the present day. His favourite 
passion was that of acquiring rare books of arts and sciences, elegant 
collections of poetry, and all kinds of works upon geography and 
history. No trouble or expense was ever spared to bring from the 
principal towns of Syria, Africa, and Egypt, the works newly 
published by their learned inhabitants. For this purpose heeommis- 
sioned, in Egypt, the famous Abou Isaak Mohammed ben.Al-Kdsim 
al-Kheibani t®) 3 in Syria, Abou Omar Mohammed ben Yakoub 

jSsj Qtt? al-Ibb4r. 

alJbSl 
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aUKindi (‘) ; and in Bagdad^ Mohammed bei\Tarhim (^) ; who besides 
buying for his accoun^ all the books which deserved attention^ were 
ordered to get copied such as could not be otherwise acquired. I bn 
Hayan (®), in his History of Spain, says that this Prince was, during the 
fifteen years of his reign, the decided protector of letters, and the delight 
of his people and subjects. Among the many illustrious men who 
flourished in his time, may be pointed out Mohampied ben Yussuf 
of Guadalajara C'*), who wrote for and dedicated to the King the 
History of Spain and Africa, the lives of the kings and their wars, 
and a description in verse of several towns, such as Tahart, Tunis, 
Scgilmes, and Nacor. Mohammed ben Yahya al-Kalfati of Cordova (^) 
who wrote a poem on flowers, several casidasi!") [odes] in honour of 
Al-Hakcm, and a History of the Genealogy of the African Tribes 5 
Shabour the Persian (’), author of several Treatises upon Mathema- 
tics and Astronomy, and Ahmed ben Abd-al-Malik ben Hashim (”), 
and Ahmed ben Said al-Hamdani(‘'), who were both of them occupied 
in writing the History of Spain. Nor was science under tlufreign of 
this far-famed monarch confined to the palace, or limited to a few 
men of high rank and important charges under the government 5 it 
was also successfully cultivated by women in their retirement. The 
King had in his palace a young female slave named Lubna, who, 
besides being skilful in grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, and other 
sciences, composed very good verses, and wrote with singular beauty 
and elegance the different characters of the Arabic language, a reason 
why Al-Hakem employed her as his secretary for his private corre- 
spondence. Fatima (*^) daughter of Zacaria al-Khablari, a servant of 
the royal household, wrote with the greatest perfection, and wuis 
continually occupied in copying out books for the King. Ayesha(“) 
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clanghter of Ahmed ben- Mohammed ben KUdtin of Cordova, was 
reckoned the most learned woman of her age ; and to use the 
words of Ibn Hayan^ 'she was beautiful like a rising moon^ fine 
and slender like a young aloe bending its head to the south 
breezes j if she ran, she looked like an antelope disappointing the 
sportsman by her rapid flight j and if occupied in study or meditation, 
her eyes resembled the soft and melting eyes of the gazelle, looking 
from the top of a rock upon the burning sands of the desert. She 
was a well of science, a mountain of discretion, an ocean of learning. 
All the learned of her time admired her poetical compositions, she 
wrote different casidas in honour of the princes who were her con- 
temporaries, and made a beautiful collection of books upon all 
sciences. Mariam (') daughter of Abou Yakoub al-Faisoli of Telves, 
taught music and poetry with the greatest succe.9s to the young ladies 
of the principal families of Seville, and many have issued from her 
school who have made the delight and enchantnfent of the harems of 
the princes and people of quality.* 

‘The library of this prince, called the library of Mcrwan(^) becaUisfe 
it was situated in the palace of that name in Cordova, contained 
upwards of 60,000 volumes. It was kept with peculiar care and in 
the greatest order, the books being placed with distinction of matters 
and subjects, and all the rooms and book-cases adorned with beautiful 
and elegant inscriptions relating to the number of books and the sciences 
of which they treated. The catalogue, which consisted of 44 volumes 
in folio, contained the titles of the works, the names of the authors, 
the plach of their abode*, the year of tlieir birth, and that of their 
death. He was also the first who founded a public library, after having 
acquired, at their weight in gold, the most rare and well written 
books upon all subjects. Be.sides a great number of other colleges 
and academies, he instituted the famous academy of Cordova, from 
whence have arisen so many men illustrious by their knowledge and 
learning.* 

From this time may be dated the establishment of libraries in 
Spain. Following the example of the capital, Malaga, Granada, 
Seville, Cadiz, Almeria, and several other cities rivalled each 
other in the sumptuosity and number of their libraries, colleges, 
and academies ; so that upwards of seventy in number, in 
different parts of Spain were consecrated and destined for the 
public. There is in the Escurial a work of Abou Bekr Mohammed 
ben Kheir ben I^halifa,(^) an Andalusian, written in the year 712 
of the flejra (A. D. 1311), with the title of ‘ Literary Index ’(^), 
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in which he describes the public libmries which existed at that 
time in Spain» giving a circumstantial relation of the number of 
volumes which they contained. 

It cannot be affirmed that such a decided protection was 
granted to letters by the Christian princes who reigned in those 
times ; and althougli Spain may boast of having had a king like 
Alphonso the Tenth, who not only called to his court, rewarded 
and consulted the men of science of every nation and of every 
creed, but successfully cultivated poetry, and has left some 
valuable works the generality of her kings have been more 
occupied in wars and intrigues^ than in protecting science and 
encouraging the study of literature. That monarch however, 
who was at once a good administrator, a far from despicable 
poet, a learned mathematician, and a wise legislator, must have 
neen a very extraordinary man for the times in which he lived. 
The attentive reader of his works, cannot fail to be delighted 
at finding the most witty and philosophical observations 
expressed with the simplicity and candour of that age; and 
must admire the great knowledge of the human heart which 
Alphonso possessed! though placed in a condition and in the 
midst of a circle, which are not the most favourable for retirement 
and meditation. The faults of this Prince are the defects of 
his age ; and, as appears from his works, at the same time that 
he was a learned astronomer and a good chymist, he allowed 
himself to wander into the fantastic regions of alchy my, astrology, 
and necromancy, so much so, that in one of his poems called 

• Several works of this monarch in prose and verse are in existence ; 
and lie forgotten in the dust of libraries and archives, with the exception 
of a few that have been printed. As most of them are unknown in Europe 
even by name, a list of them is subjoined. 

In Prose. 

1 . The Fuero Real. 

2. The Partidas, 5 Books of Laws. 

3. The Fuero Jusgo. j 

4. Astronomical Tables. 

5. General History of Spain. 

6. Universal History (only the First Book reiuaining). 

7. History of the Crusades. 

8. The Book of Treasure (on Philosophy.) 

9. The Septenariim, (being an Introduction to his work on the 

Partidas, with a Eulogfum on liis father.) 

10. Letters and Correspondence. 

In Verge. 

1 . The Book of Treasure (on Alchymy). 

2. Songs (in the Gallician dialect). 

3. The Querellai, 
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the * Book of Treasure (El Libro del Tesoroy he declares posi- 
tively that he knew how to make gold« arid had by means of it 
considerably increased his wealth ** He tells of an Egyptian 
whom he sent for from Alexandria, and from whom he acquired 
this knowledge.--* 

'La piedra que llaman iiloBofal 
*Sabia facer, y me la ensefio : 

Fizimosla juntos, despues solo yo. 

Con que muchas veces creci6 mi caudal.’ 

One century afterwards, another phenomenon of the same 
kind was seen in Spain, in the person of the Infante Don Ma- 
nuel grandson of St. Ferdinana, and the author of a political 
and moral work generally known and appreciated in Europe, 
called ' El Conde Lucanor.’ This work is the fruit of long ex- 
perience, and it is surprising to find in a Spanish book of the 
fourteenth century, so much practical philosophy united to a 
delicacy of sentiment so free from ostentation, and expressed m 
a style which, notwithstanding its antique simplicity, is not 
wanting in grace and elegance. After having served his country 
for many years, gained considerable victories over the Moors, 
and been the continual supporter and defender of a throne to 
which he was himself so nearly allied, this Infante terminated a 
long and glorious career^ esteemed by his sovereign and regretted 
by every Spaniard f. 

• It would be interesting to know more of the real nature of what the 
ignorance of the dark a^es denominated the curious arts. Much that has 
fallen under this denomination, would probably be found to contain grop« 
ings after physical knowledge, at some times obscured by hiero/|[lyphics, 
and at others mingled with the imaginary. As an instance in point, it is 
a subject of perpetual regret to the writer of this note, that at Cairo in 
1821 he did not purchase an Arabic book which was brought to him, and 
which was manifestly of the kind which among our ancestors would have 
condemned the possessor to the flames. The margins were covered with rude 
portraitures of demons in glaring colours, hideous in horns and tails, and 
acting apparently as a sort of running index to the text. But upon 
examination, the most fearful and constantly recurring of these appari- 
tions was found to be always labelled (jh!j (.sfUak, quicksilver), and 

another nearly as formidable (hdmiz, an acid). The book was 

on chymtstry, mingled probably with alchymy. It was in size between jn \ " 
8vo and 4to, and the price asked was only forty piastres (about thirteen 
shillings). Unluckily it vvds not bought upon the spot, and it was seen no 
more. — Ed, . ^ 

f The works left by this Piince are, 

1. La Cronica de Espafia,* • Chronicle of Spain. 

2. El Libro de lot Sabiot, Book of the Wise. 

3. El'^ Libro de^ Caballero. Book pf the Knight. 

4 . El Libro del Escudero, Book of the Esquire. 
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Some of the Counts of Barcelona, and the Kings of Navarre 
and Arragon, owingf perhaps to the frequent commerce and 
communication with Italy and Provence, lands which may be 
termed the cradle of literature, patronized science, and contri- 
buted efficaciously to spread the rays of light which issuing 
from those countries were soon to illuminate aV Europe. To 
these princes Spain owes the institution of her oldest Universi- 
ties, as those of Lerida, Taragona, &c. Peter IV of Arragon, 
called the / Ceremonious,’ invited to his court the most famous 
poets and troubadours of his time, and composed several poems 
in the Lemousine dialect, which have reached the present day. 
James the Conqueror, as much feared by the Moors as respected 
and beloved by his subjects, was also a follower of the Muses ; 
and in his reign flourished several celebrated poets, such as Mosen 
Tordi, Mosen Jayme, Febrer, Raymundo de Montanes, &c. 
r But these insulated efforts o^a small number of princes, were 
incompetent to produce all the effects which are to be desired 
in a noble and chivalric nation, attached to military and literary 
fame. The thirteenth century saw this change realized, 
by two great and unexpected events. The first, of universal 
interest, and which has had so much influence upon the civiliza- 
tion and manners of the inhabitants of Europe, was the 
discovery of printing. The second, the union of all the l^panish 
dominions undeY the sceptre of Ferdinand and Isabella. Isabella 
founded schools, facilitated the progress of knowledge, caused 
her courtiers to be instructed, protected learned men, elevated 
them often to the highest dignities of the state, and covered 
them with riches and honours. She granted favours and privi- 
leges to the traders and foreign printers who established 
themselves in Castile, encouraged with ardour literary under- 
takings, and accepted their dedication to herself ; in fact 
science and learning, which, till that moment had been limited 
to a few superstitious and intolerant friars, became within the 
reach of all classes of society, and particularly of the nobility. 
On looking at the catalogue of poets which precedes the first 
i 

f}, El Tsihro del Infante. Book of the Foot-Soldier. 

» 6:. El Libra del CahaUeio. Book of the Cavalry-Soldier. 

^ 7. El Libra de la Caza. Book of tho- Chase. 

* 8. El Ubro de los En^u^os. Book of Fallacies., 

"9. El Libra de los Cantares... Book of Songs. 

,1(>* El Libra de los E^cmplos. Book of Examples. 

FI.' El Libra de las Cansecos. •Bcok of Maxims. 

12. El Conde Lucanor. Count Lucanor. 

Of all tliese works which he bequeathed to ohe of the convents of Pent:\fiel, 
only the last has ever been published. 
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edition of the ^ Romancero General/ printed in Seville at the 
beginning of the reign of Charles V, there will be found the 
illustrious names of the Admiral of Castile first cousin of King 
Ferdinand, of the Dukes of Alba, Albuquerque, and Medina 
Sidonia, the Marquesses of Villena, Velez, vTlla-Franca, and the 
Counts of Beqavente, Coruna, Castro, Feria, Haro, Paredes, and 
Rivadeo. The Archives and Libraries were equally the object 
of the care and solicitude of this generous and illustrious queen. 
She founded a public library in Salamanca for the use of the 
students who attended that ancient and renowned university. 
She ordered that all the convents and cathedrals should arrange 
their archives and libraries, and open them to the inspfertion of 
the public ; but among so many ordinances in favour of litera- 
ture, nothing is heard of any library being founded in those 
times with the view of saving from time and the ravages 
of war, the precious relics of the learned, and puttii^g 
them at the disposal of the literary student. The library of 
the Escurial is undoubtedly the first establishment that was 
founded with that object. 

Philip II, when he completed the magnificent edifice of the 
Escurial, ordered a library to be collected for the use of tlie 
friars who were to inhabit that dull and gigantic mansion ; 
and the number and quality of the works collected in the short 
space c)f two years, did not disgrace the grandefur of the rest of 
the design. Bhilip III his successor, is pared neither expense nor 
trouble in collecting the literary treasures that were dispersed all 
over the Peninsula, and conveying them to the Escurial. At a 
later period, in 1611, some Spanish vessels cruising in the sea 
of Barbary, attacked near Salle two vessels in which were 
effects belonging to Muley Zeidan, Emperor of Morocco, and 
some chests containing thiee thousand volumes, which this 
prince, extremely fond of literature and worthy of better days, 
had caused to be bought in the East. Muley Zeidan felt exces- 
sively this loss, and offered to redeem them for the sum of 
seventy thousand gold ducats ; and the king consented, on con- 
dition that he would give up all the Christian slaves in his 
dominions, to which the Moor agreed ; so that, had it not been' 
for the* civil war which at that time agitated his empirjj, tiis‘ 
nephew Muley Sheikh having febelled, Spain would have.Uefen^ 
for ever deprived of the*se literary treasures. Unfort'ttn^ryjthe’ 
greatest part of these yolumes perished in the fire tvhicb^ 
sumed part of the Escurial in, the year 1671. But th^ romaTins 
which have been preserved* from that calamity, are more than 
sufficient 4o class«its library among^the ychesl, if not flie.mO$t' 
extensive, in the world. * * * 

VOL. TiX\-^eStmimter Review. 
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The library of the Escurial is divided into three parts ; the 
Lower library, the Upper library, and the Manuscript library. 
The principal one, which is the Lower, consists of three rooms, 
one of which is 197 feet long and 32 wide. The book-cases are 
magnificent, and composed of the choicest woods. The number 
of volumes which they contain are 18,000, among which there 
are about 700 Spanish, Latin, and Greek manuscripts. Among 
this number are to be seen several books written in the seventh 
and eightli centuries ; there is also a copy made at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, of the famous book called ‘ La Historia 
d(3l Cqiide Ferran Gonzalez,^ one of the oldest monuments of 
Spanish literature, which is a history of Spain from the inva- 
sion of the Goths to the year 967. Another book of the 
poems of a Rabbi called Don Santos Carrion, and a great 
number of old chronicles ; but as there is not a printed catalogue 
of the books, it is difficult to estimate the value of the whole. 
The Upper library occupies the same number of rooms- as the 
lower one, and was built several years after the principal one, 
when it was perceived that it would not hold all the books. 
The number and general description of its contents are nearly 
the same as those of the other. The books which are generally 
shown to strangers who visit these two libraries, are some old 
MS. Bibles, richly painted and illuminated. When the visitors 
are known to be Spanish, and are sup|)osed to have no con- 
cealed heresy in their bosom, as happened [says the writer of the 
Article*] with myself, who am a CatoUco Apostolico Romano, they 
venture to show what they think is worth more than all the 
books,of the world together. I was, therefore, no little surprised 
to see one of the fathers, who giving me an expressive look, made 
me a sign to follow him, and having conducted me to a kind of 
chapel, in the same library, where, covered with a curtain and 
glass, is a book written, as they say, by the hand of St. Augus- 
tine, he took it out, kissed it, passed it to me in order that I 
should do the same, and proceeded to call my attention to the 
circumstances of the book. Its title is, ' De Baptisrno Parvu- 
lorum and all that 1 can say is, that if it really is his own 
Land -writing, the saint must have been a very clever penman. 
He then showed me eight mqre books attributed to saints. 
Thw 9 is one written in Greek by St. Chrysostom, and several 
others by Santa Ferera de Semo, besides another book called 
^E| Codice Aureo,* the Golden Book, wfeich contains the four 

'•"III tins and oilier places, the writer speaks in the first person; and it 
would Iki\']b been un injury to alter it. There is a qiiaintness in the style, 
which Illicit make some jSaN'ts pass for extruetb from Captain Tarieton 
or Defoe. — AW. 
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gospels written by the Emperor Conrad of Germany and his 
son Henry II, with gold letters, of an admirable beauty and 
clearness. It is said that Queen Mary, the sister of Charles V 
and aunt of Philip II, made a present of it to her nephew, when 
she heard of his collecting books for the library of the Escurial. 
But as I did n^t come to the Escurial to see books of saints (not 
that I do by any means deny their merit), I begged the father 
to take me to the MSS library. The room in which they are 
kept is very spacious, and the book-cases are also of great 
beauty. But I do not think that they are all filled with Arabic 
MSS, as these* are in small number in Y)roportion to the size 
of the room, which might hold many thousands of volumes. 
They told me that among them were some Greek and 
Spanish MSS. What they generally show in this room is a 
Koran, written in the middle of the ninth ceiitury, for the use of 
one of the first kings of Cordova, upon papyrus, with coloured 
letters. The father who had the care of this department, seeing 
that I made him a great many more questions than he could 
well answer, told me to take the keys and open the book-cases, 
to search at hazard for what best pleased me. So I proceeded, 
after such a kind invitation, to examine the Arabic manuscripts. 
The first book upon which my eyes fell was a magnificent copy 
of the, seven * Moallakats,X^) with a commentary by Abou 
Abd-Allah Mohammed al-Ansfxri of Cordova. It is a volume 
in folio, of 200 pages, written in a very small hand, and which 
is not known in Europe. I bn al-Khatibf, and Al-Kodh&iJ, 
Spanish biographers, both praise this work, and say that the com- 
mentaries are much superior to those written in the East. I saw 
too a commentary on the poem of ' Shanfar,’ by Abou’l-Kftsim 

* By ‘these’ is apparently meant ‘the MSS supposed to exist.*—- ^r/. 

t Mohammed ben Abd-Allah ibn al-Khatib, a native of Grenada, and 
Secretary to the King of Grenada Abd-Allah ben Abou ’l-Hajftj, wrote a 
great number of works upon rhetoric, music, medicine, civil administration, 
history, jurisprudence, and theology, of which several are preserved in the 

Escurial.^ The principal ones are or ‘ACom- 

plete History of Greiwda ^ ‘Glimpse 

of the Full Moon, or History of the Kings of Grenada of the dynasty of 
the Beni Nasarj* ^ 

‘ Biographies, in eleven Books tvitli a Supplement.* 

I Abou Bekr al-ICodhfti ibn al-Abar of Valentia wrote a Biography of 

C ® w * ® 

illustrious men, j^pth the title of ^ The Striped Robe.* 

• * 2 c 2 
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Mohammed ben Omar az-Zamaskhari, which does not exist in 
any of the public libraries in Europe. If the learned French 
oUentalist, the Baron Sylvestre de Sacy, could have consulted it 
for his translation of that poem, published in the second volume 
of his ‘ Chrestomathie Arabe,’ there is no doubt that with its 
assistance many obscure passages might have been satisfactorily 
explained. There is also another work called ‘ Delight of Conver- 
sation,and Companionship of 13rothers(*) / by Omar ben Abd- Allah 
ar-Riizi, a Persian, which contains a hundred narrations, and 
pictures of the manners and customs of the East, besides 
a great number of fables, songs, wise sentences, and pro- 
verbs, which appear to be worthy of the greatest attention ; 
as also another, with the title of ' Fruit of Princes, and 
Delight of Elegant Men(^),’ by the Hanephite doctor Ahmed ben 
Mohammed ben Arbasha of Damascus, which contains 
fabulous narratives, written with the greatest elegance and 
perfection in prose and in verse, in which are* introduced 
some extremely ingenious allegories, such as a relation of 
' The Battle between Abou ’l-Abtfil * and the King of the 
Elephants ' Thoughts of a Solitary Lion, and Sayings of a 
wandering CaraelX^).’ These two works, with others of this 
library, bear the marks of having belonged to one of the kings 
of Grenada. I discovered there also, a yery rare and extraordi- 
nary book, which I think has not its equal in Arabic literature; 
or at all events compositions of this kind are so rare, that it 
may pass for unique. It is called ‘ Wit and Novelty, in Dia- 
logues between the Professors of different Arts of Life and 
written by Mohammed ben Mohammed ben Ali ahBalisi (or 
born in the town of Velez), in the year of the Hejra 746 
Ca.i). 1345). Casiri, in his ‘ Biblioteca Escurialense,’ Vol. ii. 
sec. 144, calls this work a comedy. I should not venture to 
say as much ; but I must own that the little I have perused 
of it, extremely excited my attention. Fifty interlocutors. 


^ 

♦ Abou '1-Abt^l may be translated ‘ the Father of the Heroes or 
Warriors.’ Whether it is intended for a proper name or not, seems only 
determinable from the contents of the book — Ed, * 

Jljill jSdS 
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of the different professions of life, such as a teacher of grammar, 
a cadhi, a cook, a lawyer, a singer, a musifciun, a butcher, a con- 
fectioner, a pastry-cook, a baker, a money-changer, a collector 
of taxes, a perfumer, a poulterer, a clothes-man, a blind man, 
a copyist, a shepherd, a huntsman, a seaman, a goldsmith, 
a builder, an, engineer, a scribe, an innkeeper, a tailor, 
an incense-seller, a carpenter, &c. criticise and joke with 
each other upon their different professions, making the wit of 
conversation sparkle at every moment. The translation of a 
work of this kind, although extremely difficult both by its nature 
and from its containing a great number of terms relating to 
the arts and professions of life which are not to be found in 
dictionaries, would amply compensate for the trouble, by the 
light it would throw upon the manners and customs of the Arabs 
when they were in this country ; a point which is very difficult 
to be ascertained. For among so many thousands of volumes 
consecrated to history, to grammar, to mathematics, or medicine, 
it may be said there is scarcely one which contains a sketch, how 
imperfect soever it might be, of their manners and domestic life. 
To this is owing the complete ignorance in which we are of their 
ways and customs ; and Florian and other writers, who have 
attempted to give an idea of the court of Grenada, have only 
picturefl the hackney^id scenes of the East. But this is an 
error; there was a great difference in those tirhes between the 
Moorish inhabitant of Cordova and Grenada, and the Arab of 
Damascus or Bagdad. The Arabic population of Spain was 
composed of different families or tribes; it was Asia and Africa 
mixed together; the ardour and the simplicity of the proud 
inhabitant of the desert, united to the indolence and sagacity of 
the possessor of the fertile and smiling valleys of Macedonia, 
Such a mixture must have necessarily created new customs, 
different manners, and even, it may be said, opposite im|)res- 
sions. The difference of climate, the continual communica- 
tion with the Sj)aiiiards, from whom they borrowed the ideas 
of chivalry which distinguished them in the latter f)eriod of 
their domination, • must have augmented in their character 
and manners those strong peculiarities, which the eye of the 
philosopher may discover through the scanty pages of the Arabic 
historians. They present the contrast observable between the 
lively, active, never-despairing Moor, and the sullen, despotic, 
and suspicious Turk sunk in imbectlity and inaction. 'Ihe saiue 
dissemblance is to be remarked in the observation of those reli- 
gious precepts, which, as they form the foundation of Islamism, 
are^nevv^r^trifled with by any true Mpi^lam; such as the prohi- 
bition of wine jind jmages, As to the first, various kinds of 
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fermented liquors were drunk in Spain ; and I have in my col- 
lection an old Arabic manuscript in the Cufic character, 
which treats of the different kinds of wines, and liquors of 
other kinds from dates, sugar-cane, the palm-tree, wheat 
and barley, 8cc., praising their good qualities, without mention- 
ing a single word about the prohibition. The lions of the 
Al-Hamru, the portraits of the Generalife, ana the beautiful 
statues and bas-reliefs which adorned the delightful gardens of 
Medina Zahara, the gold, silver, and copper coins with the 
busts of their kings, and many books in which may be dis- 
covered the portraits of the heroes or of the author, will 
prove sufficiently that the Arabs of Spain were not so strict 
and rigid as they have been generally thought in Europe. 
There are also two MSS by no means undeserving of notice; 
one of them with the title of ‘ Notices, by a Noble Author ('),’ 
vvritten by Shahfib-ad-Din Abou M-Abis Ahmed ben Fadhl- 
Allah al-Ornari, and the other called ' Treatise on the 
Persons and Acquirements of the Inhabitants of Spain (®),' by 
All ben Abd-ar- Rahman ben Hazil of Grenada. Both speak of 
gunpowder, of the time of its discovery, and of the nations 
which first employed it against their enemies. They represent it 
as not of European invention. Brought from China by the 
Persians, they say it was adopted by the^. Arabs, who used it in 
the year 71 of flie Hejra (a. d. 691) at the siege of Mecca by 
Hmaz. 

1 should never finish, if I were to mention one by one all the 
piecious works, which at every moment called my attention. 
Besides tjie poets famous in Europe, such as Al-Motenabbi, 
Al-Bousiri, Abou’l-Ala, At-Tograi, Amrou ’1-Kais, Caab ben 
Zoheir, Abou Nawas, Ibn Mfilik, there are a great number of 
natives of Spain not inferior to them, and whose poems may be 
placed without fear by the side of the best diwdns, such as Abou 
Zeid Abd-ar-Rahman al-Jayadeni of Cordova, who wrote a Poem 
with the title of * Sjiectator of the Times Scheins-ad-Din 
Abou Abd-AlJah Mohammed ben Jabir, author of a Poem called 
' Rarities for the blind, and for him that can §ee O) Dhia-ad- 
Din Abou Mohammed Abd-Allah al-Khazaraji, Ismail ben 


^ ^ 
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Mohaimiied ben Omar aUCordobi, and Abou Aloliammed 
Abd-aUMajid beii Abdoiim, a celebrated, poet, who under the 
the title of ‘ Pole-star of the Times (^),’ wrote a poem in which 
he describes the adventures, wavs, and private life of the prince 
of a dynasty called Beni ’l-Aftas, who reigned for several 
years in the town of Badajoz. Models might be pointed out 
in every science, for there is scarcely a branch of human 
learning which the Arabs have not cultivated with the greatest 
success ; Rhetoric, Mathematics, Astronomy, Medicine, Botany, 
Music, History, Geography, each in their turn having been 
explored and adorned by their labours. But my object not 
being that of describing particularly the library of the Escurial, 
but of giving a succinct idea of those which exist in Spain, I 
will conclude by saying, that the MSS. library of that monastery 
is kept in tolerably good order, and a well combined catalogue is 
placed on a table, so that in a short time I was able to 
examine a great number of books ; it is, however, necessary lo 
mention to the discredit of the Spanish government, that the 
MSS though beautifully bound, and kept clean on the outside, 
are full of dust, and that it is very easy in a burning climate, and 
in a room where the sun penetrates every day, for the moth to 
get into the books, and consume them insensibly ; much more 
so, as I was assured by the fathers of that monastery, that no 
one h^id touched them since the year 1807, -in which Conde 
was occupied in collecting materials for his work The whole 
number of Arabic manuscripts which appear in the Cata- 
logue, is 1631 ; but 1 was told that there were still some boxes 
of half-burned MSS, and incomplete fragments of others, which 
were saved from the tire. To these are reduced all the literary 
relics of a nation who surpassed the Greeks in their love for 
science and for the cultivation of letters, a nation who have left 
in the literature and manners of the West a track more lumi- 
nous than that produced by their victorious arms, and occupied 
the highest rank in civilization of any then existing, for a period 
of eight centuries. But the destructive hand of man is even more 
fatal than the scythe of time. By the order of the fanatic and 
ignorant Cardinal Ximenez de Cisneros f, eighty thousand 

* History cf the Domination of the A"{ihs in Spain ; by Don Francisco 
Antonio Conde. , • 

t Amrou ben Al-Aas,aLicutenjyit of the Caliph Oinar,burnt in Alexandria 
the celebrated library of Seraiibva, which was that of Pcrgamiis, and a pre- 
sent of Marc Antony to Cleopatra the otlnr of Bruchion, which was 
tho^ of Pfolomcy, ?vas burnt by the s^ldie/s© of Caesar. It appears as if 
Christianity envj^ous of the insult offered to letters by that Caliph, had 
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volumes were burnt in the course of several successive days in the 
public squares of Grenada, on the supposition that they were 
Korans. The Inquisition, and the expulsion of the Moors, who 
zealously concealed their books and took them to the place of 
their exile, did away with the few that were left. However, not- 
withstanding such losses, the Library of the Escurial still con- 
tains some precious remains ; but the mine continues unexplored, 
as the government has always looked upon the library as the 
inviolable property of the friars, and it is very seldom that these 
last have granted permission to literary men to work in it ; and 
while the Asiatic Society of London, and the different literary 
establishments of France and Germany, promote with the 
greatest zeal the cultivation of all branches of Oriental 
learning, there is hardly in Spain one man who has dedicated 
himself to the study of the Arabic language, and this branch of 
instruction is so much neglected that the only professor- 
ship in all Spain is held by an ignorant Jesuit incapable of 
making a scholar. Let it be hoped that the Spanish 
government, which appears now desirous of protecting science, 
will have the precious volumes of that Library brought to the 
capital, in order that the studious of all countries may obtain 
access to them, and that they may not suffer in the dust the 
fate that has befallen so many others, or another fire like the 
last reduce them to cinders and deprive Europe for 'ever of 
their contents. 

The Public Library in Madrid was founded in 17l2 by 
Philip V, who made a present of his own collection to the new 
establishment. The number of volumes which it contains may 
be about 200,000, of which a fourth part at least are not shown 
to the public, being what they call lib? os prohibidos, pro- 
hibited books. These are principally works upon religious 
and political matters j or those which treating of the history, 
literature, or commerce of Spain, have been judged to contain 
some offensive remark against the government, or in disparage- 
ment of the clergy. In consequence, I was not surprised to 
see among the number, the History of the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V by Robertson, that of the Peninsular war by Southey, 
and several others of the kind. This library possesses -^a rich 
collection of old Spanish manuscripts, and original documents 
upon the literature, history, and antiquities of the country ; 
and their number, which according to what I have been told 

wished to surpass it by a more barbarous 'one. The first of these two 
events has been lately iniich doubted by modern liistorians j but the deplo- 
rable catastrophe of Greiuulat is rotated in so many books andf authentic 
docuuieats, that uo doubt can be entertained about It.jj 
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was much diminished during the war of independence, and the 
successive troubles^ amounts to two thousand. Amongst them 
are to be seen, a collection of Poems by the Arcipreste de HUa, 
one of the oldest Spanish poets ; the famous book of the Trea- 
sury, written by Alphonso X, and called also the book of the 
Padlock, because it shuts by means of one made of brass, and 
several other works composed by this Monarch ; a translation 
of the iEneid in verse by the Marquis of Villena, which is 
supposed to be the first translation of Virgil made in Europe; 
the Rimado de Falacio (Rhymes of the Palace) by Fernan Perez 
de Ayala ; and a great many poems by the oldest Spanish poets of 
the fifteenth century, with several ancient chronicles and histo- 
rical accounts which particularly concern those ages. Several 
months of assiduous work would be required to judge of the 
contents of this MSS library, as it is very little known and 
frequented. There is also a small but choice collection pf 
Arabic manuscripts, which may be about 300, and 270 in Greek; 
and attached to the establishment, is a magnificent cabinet of 
medals, which contains one hundred and fifty thousand gold, 
copper, silver, and iron coins of all ages and countries. Although 
this establishment has some fixed funds for the purchase of 
foreign books, it is many years since any have been bought ; so 
that Ft is in vain to look/or books printed out of Spain in this cen- 
tury, with the exception of those which have b^en presented by 
their authors or by literary societies. 

The private Library of His Majesty, which is in the interior 
of the Royal Palace, is not less rich ffian the two above men- 
tioned ; but it is very little known, as it is perhaps only once 
in a hundred years, that some literary person who enjoys great 
reputation, and at the same time is in favour in the Palace, can 
obtain an admittance to it; so that anything I might say of it, 
would be only traditional, as I have not been able to pene- 
trate there. It is spoken of, as the new world was before the 
expedition of Columbus. 

The Library of the Jesuits is within their college. It con- 
tains a considerable number of volumes ; but it does not 
possess any thing rare, in any particular branch of literature. 
It has -but few manuscripts. When the Jesuits were expelled 
from Spain in the time of Charles III and their property 
confiscated, and afterwards also during the Cortes, this Library 
was united to the National Libmry; but it has since been 
returned. By a royal decj;ee»of Charles IV, it was ordered that 
it should be open to the public every day. 

There Sire besWes in Madrid ipany ^^scientific bodies whose 
libraries are also open to the public ; such as the Royal Academy 
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of History, which possesses a numerous and extremely select 
collection of ancient, manuscripts, most of which have been 
left by its members as legacies ; the Royal Academy of Arts ; 
and several others belonging to private persons, such as the 
Dukes of Infantado, Osuna,and Medina Celi, to which entrance 
is obtained by means of tickets. 

Nor is the benefit of public libraries limited to Madrid alone. 
At Valencia, Burgos, Malaga, Tarragona, Santiago, in almost 
every provincial capital, the library or archives of the Bishopric 
or of the Cathedral is open to the public. That of Toledo, 
especially, is not inferior to those of the capital in magnificence, 
and in the number and quality of its contents. The Archivo de 
Indias in Sevilfe, that of the Crown of Aragon in Barcelona, 
those of Siniancas, Navarre, and others, and the libraries of 
the scientific bodies and societies all over Spain, would afford a 
vastfund to the studious, if the government had not for the 
years last past damped all literary pursuits instead of encour- 
aging. Indeed, in many different visits to the various libraries 
and literary establishments of Madrid, a fact which has surprised 
me exceedingly, is to see the scanty number of studious persons 
who frequent them, compared with the hundreds of people 
who every day crowd the rooms of the Royal Library at Paris. 
With the exception of a few clergymen who turn over the 
leaves of ponderous folios searching for some quotati6n from 
St. Thomas or St. Augustine, the rest of the concourse is gene* 
rally composed of youths whose only occupation consists in 
reading novels or looking^ver prints. Such a sight produced 
in me the greatest sensation. More than once have I said to 
myself, ‘ Is Spain no longer the country of Calderon, of Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega and Garcilazo, so fruitful in celebrated men and 
great genius, and whose literature in other centuries was 
almost general in Europe ? Is it for ever extinguished, the 
noble incentive which called her on to glory ? Shall the times 
in which the Inquisition covered this unfortunate country with 
its veil, be deemed in history to have been more poetic and 
inspiring than the nineteenth century, the age of improvement, 
of civilization, of refinement?' Let it be hoped that Spain, 
snatched from the hands of despotism, will see a new day-spring 
of peace and prosperity smile upon her soil ; and that after having 
extinguished the torch of fanaticism and discord, ,she will ad- 
vance with rapid steps in tliep career of civilization, and take her 
proper place among the free nations of Western Europe# 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Cab and Omnibus Nuisance. Morning Herald. 

2. Cab and Omnibus Nuisance. Standard/ 

3. Omnibus Nuisance. Albion. 

4. Cab Nuisance. Morning Post. 

5. Cab and Omnibus Nuisance. John Bull. 

6. Cab and Omnibus Nuisance. Age^ 

^HE moment anything is done in England for the comfort or 
convenience of the numerous classes, it makes its appear- 
ance under the title of a nuisance. England therefore does not 
exist for the comfort or convenience of the numerous classes, 
but for the well-being of some other class or classes, whose meat 
and drink it is to live updfl the sufferings of the rest. This is 
the passage, which it is at present intended, with permission, 
as the sectaries phrase it * to improve.^ 

The charge against the people of England is. that the people 
ride along the streets. The streets are not tfieii^ streets ; they 
are the streets of those to whom everything else belongs ; and 
everything else does not befong to the people. Walking has 
been permitted to the demos^ from time immemorial ; but to ride 
is insolence. By a sort of parallel to the Game Laws, certain 
modes of vehiculation were to be peculiar to the magnijicos. A 
cart w?s permitted, like the shooting of rooks^ and other base 
fowl ; and there was even a modification called a * taxed-cart,^ 
in which, on condition of certain letters of so many inches 
high and of such a precise colour on §[,uch a ground, understood 
to convey the abandonment of all pretensions to gentility, the 
serf was permitted to approach in a limited degree to the velo- 
city of his betters, but always on condition that the preservation 
of his sitting parts by means of springs, was reserved for what 
the Spaniards call the ‘ blue blood ^ {sangre azul)y or for the 
porcelain clay that compounded the muscles of the great. 

It was in France, — where the Revolution, in spite of all after 
changes, had on many points put the people in possession of 
useful and substantial sovereignty, — that those improvements 
in popular vehicles took place, whose copying by the middle 
classes^ of England has given such distress to the sensitive 

* Demos, * the people * in the political sense ; whence ' demo- 
cratic ’ &c. See the continual fire kept up by the poets of the Lackey 
School of Athens, where the demof was supreme j which has been 
produced in English with si|oh« admirable vigour and notable benefit 
to the popular cause, by the only translators (or more probably trans- 
lator) of* Greek the world has bad^ in the Quarterly Review and 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
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minds of their superiors. The Cabriolet can liardly be said to 
be of revolutionary origin ; but its extended use may. A general 
officer in full uniform trundles up to the Tuileries in a hired 
cabriolet, and feels his dignity nowise diminished by the fact, 
that the seijeant-major last used it to take his inamorata to 
the ffuingette. There can be little doubt that this holds of the 
spirit of personal equality fostered [by never-enough-to-be- 
lamented events. But the Omnibus was an entirely post- 
revolutionary discovery. Its very name is levelling. That 
fourteen citizens male and female should ride smirking opposite 
to one another in two rows, the cure of eighty breathing the 
same air with the smiling couturiere of sixteen, and the gay 
young conscript pluming himself, notmnconscious of good looks, 
in the eyes of what for all he knew might be the Duchess of 
Berri and her attendant, — was an invention that could only 
hfiv^i been made in a country of happy temperament like 
France. Nobody there ever found out that they were hurt ; 
no journals declared the public weal in danger ; it was reserved 
for miserable, sulky, down-trodden, tory-ridden England, to 
discover that the populace, the base lower classes, were making 
themselves comfortable. The shabbier race of shopkeepers 
too, joined the cry. They remarked that fourteen citizens got 
in and out fourteen times as often aj? one ancient maiden 
shopping; and Us all stops must take place somewhere^ some 
might possibly be before their own door. Not but that every 
thing of this kind was fair and proper matter of regulation ; 
but there was no need to insult and annoy the citizens wherever 
fourteen were gathered together. There was no occasion to 
decree, that the member for Oldham and a half-pay lieutenant- 
colonel of foot should not ride peaceably together along their 
road, without hearing their conductor directly, and themselves 
indirectly, baited with the imprecations of the privates of the 
Police Gruards, as might be more germane to the caravan that 
conveys convicted wild-beasts from Bow* street. The latter 
deponent makes generally two, and sometimes six or eight 
trajectories daily, in these abominated-of-the-anti-revolutionary 
vehicles, and never witnessed the slightest instance of mis- 
conduct either in the conductors or the inmates. Thetlrivers 
of cabriolets were once also eminent for good morals ; but, like 
the broom-girls, they have deteriorated. The effect must have 
some cause ; and the way foi sensible men would be, to try to 
remove the cause. The early men «of^ cabriolets, were many of 
them petty proprietors, lords and masters of the little planet 
they directed ; many of then? had been gentlemen’s ‘servapts, 
and were as civil men for drivers, as co,pld be met upon the 
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road. As an instance in point, the writer of this had an innocent 
faculty, on first taking up a vocation which encouraged 
temporary liaisons in the matter of carriages, of forgetting his 
vehicle altogether and going his way without paying. Three 
limes at least did this happen to him ; besides once that he was 
taken in fagrante delicto at the door. Yet there was not tlie 
smallest incivility in any case. In one instance the driver 
cautiously communicated, to a friend not unknown to the 
public who remained beliind, that he verily believed the gentle- 
man that had just got out, had left him standing four 
hours at a door and never come back. As on comparing notes 
the * soft impeachment ’ could not be denied, plenary satisfac- 
tion was offered ; and the* moderate plaintiff proposed five shil- 
lings. Now these were certainly not bad, nor untrustworthy, 
nor dangerous men. Four times has the writer been thrown 
between the horse’s ears, once has he ridden into a ,ga^»- 
pipe, but without any fault of the drivers ; and when the 
wheel came off and the horse attempted to run away, he 
possibly owed his life to the resolution with which the driver, 
a worthy with much of the manners of an old dragoon, stuck 
to his seat till he was thrown out, and then stuck to the 
reins and finally brought the horse to a stand-still. It would 
be an excellent thing, by the way, and greatly for the safety 
of the citizens, if some member of the Houfee of Commons 
would borrow so far from the wisdom of antiquity, as to move 
that all two-wheel’d carriages should have four wheels. It 
might easily be effected by a slight favour in the duty. 
It is difficult to surmise what governments are for, if they 
are not to take care of the citizens in those points where 
they cannot so well be taken care of by themselves. In 
other ways connected with public carriages, it is wonderful 
how the legislature contrives to throw dirt into the face of every 
man, who is not at least a doctor and drives a pill-box of his 
own. One legislator amuses himself with defining the height 
and colour of the letters which shall announce, ' These are a 
set of shabby people, who have not a carriage of their own.’ 
Another invents laborious modes of parading the driver’s name ; 
as much as to say, ‘ Everybody that goes in these carriages, is a 
shabby person and very likely to be insulted, and therefore we 
will chalk its if not upon his back, upon his coach.’ A third 
invents the announcing how many passengers may enter into 
the ark ; by way of declanng that they are all unclean beasts 
together, and have special need of the attention of the police. 
A ifpurth* is particular in requesting tjjat the number^ of the 
plebeian’s carriage may be prominentfy displayed behind; that 
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when he and his run away from justice together, there may be 
more chance of tracking the culprits home. And a fifth is in 
an agony to introduce the stupid remnant of continental 
tyranny, which exacts that one man shall not drive past another, 
however different thejr reasons for celerity ; and proposes 
reducing the vulgar public to the pace of a pro&3ssion. Have 
we no business, no vocations, nothing that may ever require 
haste? Galloping may be for royalty; but is no man under 
the degree of a lord to go at a jog-trot? The mad Paul of 
Russia once made such an enactment ; and sent an Englishman 
to sweep the streets of Petersburg for contravening the order. 
It was not imagined then, that the thing would find its way 
thirty years afterwards into the British Parliament. Without 
any of these precautions, a number in the olden style, was quite 
sufficient for all necessary purposes of police. People had got 
so iT^ed to it, too, that it neither hurt the eye nor the feelings ; 
therefore it was, that the present additions were devised. 
Royalty, of course, is intolerant"of hackney-coaches ; and great 
was the war of words, when Mr. Wilberforce, who had the 
entrie, insisted on driving in one through the Horse Guards. 
All this will bear fruit in time, and go to increase the spirit of 
resistance to more serious oppressions. Like a straw thrown up 
to see which way the wind blows, it wiU direct the jiplgment 
upon weightier matters. On steam-boats, the self-same spirit 
is exhibited ; but it happens that more influential classes are 
concerned. The poor man's drink has been and is to be, a 
plaything for the rich to amuse himself by twitting him in ; an 
old Tory Field-Marshal was the only man that showed any 
bowels for the people in the ranks, and the Whigs have undone 
it. When the time comes for the poor to regulate the rich 
man's cups, they shall stand upon no niceties in the execution. 
There is a general system of domineering over the industrious 
and numerous classes, of which the Corn-laws may be said to 
be the head, and the regulations on a draught of beer the tail ; 
the carcase being filled up with injuries of all manner of gilx- 
dations of enormity. Take, for instance, the case which 
happened the other day, and is happening every day. Suppose 
for argument's sake, that one of the richer classes died, and 
his widow had invested the whole property in some concern with 
a view to th^ support of her children, and by reason of some 
infringement of a municipal regulation; the whole of such 
property toas declared confiscate* «What sympathy, what 
sentiment, what a subject for a tragedy!^ Fancy a Mrs. 
Beverley coming forwaid, afid rousing the indignant pit and 
boxes to a Revolution in her cause ! But change the case to a 
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widow of the poor, and there shall be no talk of a revolution at 
all. The thing is done every day, and is -good parish guttler’s 
law. Such things will not go on it is dangerous to prophesy,, 
but they will not. The moment the people of France got into 
their heads that there was a general system of maltreating 
them by their oligarchy, and the feeling got up a little higher 
than the rudest food for tyranny who in no country can help 
themselves,— they all stood up together, and there happened 
what happened. It seems barely possible, that some people 
might take something like a warning now. 


Art. IX. — History of the H evolution in England in 1688. Comprising 
a View of the Reign of James 11 from his Accession to the Enterprise 
of the Prince of Orange. By the late Right Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh ; and completed to the Settlement of the Crown, by 
the Editor. To which is prefixed, a Notice of the Life, Writings, 
and Speeches of Sir James Mackintosh.— London ^ Longman and 
Co. 1834. 4to. pp. 734. 

^IIE world, as if to show its penitence for the many tales 
of unrequited merit and injured genius which its indiffer- 
ence has called forth, gave Sir James Mackintosh a considerable 
amount of fame in advance for some great work of incompre- 
hensible qualities, w hich he was about to write, or which it 
W'as presumed he would write, on English History ; and 360 
widely-printed quhrto pages, a portion of a dissertation on 
the History of the Revolution, constitute the dividend from 
the estate. With a w^orthy contempt for those who can 
only afford shillings for histories, even of the Revolution of 
1688, this work which mfght have filled a small octavo of the 
price of seven shillings, is diluted over a superficies proportioned 
to three guineas. The portion of it which is attributable to Sir 
James Mackintosh, might have been compressed into a half- 
crown duodecimo. 

To the literary merit of Sir James Mackintosh’s part of 
the book there can be few objections. The style of it is 
occasionally overloaded, but is in 'general pleasing, and 
improved on that of his previous works. In his sentiments the 
author freouently displays that humanity and sympathy with 
human suffering, which notwithstanding his baokslidings as 
a politician, ornamented the whol5 course of his life. In the 
political speculations he. cannot be said to have shown 
much that is new.^ since the days of JJalrymple. He has 
a naturaP horror 'at Popish plota^ mi^rgled with somewhat 
of a Revordefs feelings for those who perpetrate them. He is 
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disposed to be exceedingly charitable to, or totally to overlook, 
the motives of those^who found it their interest to bring about 
the happy Revolution. Along with Halkm, he adores King 
William as a man who did all that can be called great and good 
in the most complete simplicity of motive, and without any 
feeling of self-aggrandisement ; and considers th^ imprisonment 
and trial of the bishops as one of the most awful cases of perse- 
cution, and one of the grandest exhibitions of magnanimity, ever 
produced on the stage of the world. To the mass of facts pos- 
sessed by the world on the subject. Sir James has not made 
any addition of great consequence. He frequently quotes 
from manuscripts left by Mr. Fox, and (it would appear) from 
the Stuart papers with which he was intrusted by Government. 
The narrative of interesting and important events, which few 
would exchange even for the refined moral reflections of Sir 
James Mackintosh, is frequently interrupted with trains of 
thought on abstract subjects, among which is a dissertation at 
considerable length on the right of resistance, which shows 
that the author might have been a good opponent to I/Estrange 
or Sir Robert Filmer. The Editor says in the advertisement,— 

^ In the continuation it will be observed that the glimpses of 
opinion on the character of the Revolution, and on the character and 
motives of the chief persons who figured ir it, do not always agree 
with the views ‘of Sir James Mackintosh. But it should not be 
forgotten that Sir James was avowedly and emphatically a whig of 
the Revolution, and that, since the acquisition of*religious liberty and 
parliamentary reform became a national movement, the great trans- 
action of 1688 has been more dispassionately, more correctly, and 
less highly estimated. The writer of the continuation believed him- 
self unbiassed by any predilection for either whigs or tories, and not 
only borne out, but bound by the facts. He felt, in fine, that the 
first duty to the reader and to himself was good faith.* 

The portion written by Sir James Mackintosh commences 
with some reflections on that extreme barrenness of every- 
thing which can be dignified by the name of 'fiublic morality* 
which characterised the period of the death of Charles II. 
It will perhaps be admitted, that in scarcely any period 
of the history of any country is there found a time at which 
art and force had so completely subdued a people. In some 
countries tjirants have found strengfh to bied their un- 
willing subjects in a chain, from .i^bich they struggle 
tq be free ; in others a despot* has czdmly reigned without 
a murmur from people ignorant of the ejgstence of freedom ; 
but here a community natprally of free opinions, tvhich^had 
before made mis-governors pay dear for their misconduct, had 
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been gradually and by successive steps brought under the feet of 
the government, and to all human calcula,tion, deprived of any 
remainder of natural vigour, and of any weapons by which it 
might ever hope to break its fetters. The peers, as is the 
natural consequence of their situation, were raised a degree 
higher in the scale of power by the general oppression, and 
therefore they licked the hand of the oppressor. The Commons 
House was filled with retainers of Majesty, from powdered 
law-officers to powdered lackeys. The Parliament of Scotland 
declared that, in consideration of the manner in which his 
Majesty’s ancestors had for two thousand years by their sacred 
authority and power, aided and assisted by Almighty God, 
protected the kingdom from fmeign invasion, &,c. ‘ therefore 
the Estates of Parliament, for themselves and in name of the 
whole kingdome judge themselves obliged to declare, and they 
do declare to the world, that they abhor and detest not only the 
authors and actors of all preceding Rebellions against the Sove- 
reign, but likewise all principles and positions which are con- 
trary or derogatory to the King’s sacred, supreme, absolute 
power and authority, which none, whether persons or collective 
bodies, can participate of, any manner of way or upon any 

E retext, but in dependence on him, and [by] commission from 
itn*.’ The loyal Uqiversity of Oxford had decreed submis- 
sion unfo Governors, which submission ‘ is to be clear, absolute, 
and without any exception of any state or order of men,' and 
the Church of England was not wanting in supporting the 
sacredness of the hand which fed it and buffeted its enemies. 
The subdued stale of the nation, and tliese promulgations of 
obedience, constitute a starting point in the History of the 
Revolution, extiemely useful in considering tliat event. The 
general subjection produced the timid measures, the treachery, 
and the awful dependence on accidental events, which charac- 
terised the struggle ; while it will be seen tiiat the professors 
of the doctrine of obedience considered it better fitted for others 
than themselves, and by no means a speculative principle 
to be respected when it ceased to feed and clothe themselves, 
and to keep them on an eminence removed from others. 
The earliest facts recorded by Sir James, are the cruelties of 
Kirke and Jeffieys. If it was still doubted whether James knew 
and approved oi’ the Chief Justice’s campaign, -some original 
matter which has ])iocured b/the historian would certainly 
place it beyond any ordin^iy’doubt. Part of the narrative may 
be worthy of quotation.— 

^ ^ • Avt. Pari. Scot. viii. 459. 
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^ In the mean time, peculiar circumstances rendered the correspond- 
ence of Jeffreys in Somersetshire with the King and his minister 
more specific and conlidcntial than it had been in the preceding part^ 
of the circuit. Lord Sunderland had apprised Jeffreys of the King’s 
pleasure to bestow a thousand convicts on several courtiers, and one 
inindred on a favourite of liie Queen, on those persons finding security 
tliat the prisoners should be enslaved for ten years in some West India 
island 5 a limitation intended, perhaps, only to deprive the convicts of 
the sympathy of the puritan colonists of New England, but which, 
in effect, doomed them to a miser.iblc and lingering death in a climate 
where field labour is fatal to Europeans. Jeffreys, in his letter to the 
King, remonstrates against this disposal of the prisoners; who, he says, 
would be worth ten or fifteen pounds a-piece ; and, at the same time, 
returns thanks for his Majesty ’.s gracious acceptance of his services. 
In a subset] lien t letter from Bristol, he yields to the distribution of 
the convicts ; boasts of Ids victory over that most factious city, where 
lie had committed tlic mayor and an alderman, under prAence of their 
stjlliffg to the [daiitations men whom they hatl unjustly convicted with 
a view to such a sale ; and jdedged himself that Taunton, and 
Bristol, and the county of Homciset, should know their duty both to 
God and IheirKing before he leaves them.’’ He entreated the King 
not to be surprised into pardons.* 

* Jame.s, being thus regularly apprised of the most minute particulars 
of Jeftreys’s proceedings, was accustomed to speak of them to the fo- 
reign ministers under the name of .leffreys's campaign.” He amused 
himself with hor.S'C-raccs at Winchester, the scene gf the rcceili: execu- 
tion of Mrs. Lislc^ during the hottest part of Jeffreys’s operations. He 
was so fond of the jihrase of .leffrcvs’s campaign,” as to use it twice 
in his corrcspoiulenco with llie Prince of Orange ; and, on the latter 
occasion, in a tone of exultation ajiproaching to defiance. The 
excellent Ken had written to him a letter of expostulation on the 
subject. On the 30th of September, on Jeffreys’s return to court, his 
jnomotion to the oiKec of Lord Chancellor was announced in the 
Gazette, uitli a panegyric on his services very unusual in the cold 
formalities of official appointment. Had James been dissatisfied 
with the conduct of Jeffreys, he had the means of repairing some 
part of its consequences, for the executions in Somersetshire were not 
concluded before the latter part of November ; and among the persej^s 
who suffered in October was Mr. Hickes, a Non-conformist clergyman, 
for whom his brother, the learned Dr. Hiekes, afterwards a sufferer in 
the cause of James, sued in vain for pardon. Some months after, 
when Jeffreys had brought on a fit of dangerous illness by one of his 
furious debauches, the King expressed great concern, and declared 
tliat the loss cquld not be easily repaired.' ® 

^ Tlkc public acts and personal demeanour. i)f the King himself 
agreed too well with the general chariict^r of these judicial severities. 
An old officer, named Holmes, who was taken in Monmouth’s army, 
being brought up to Lomlon, w/is admitted to anintervie\’^ witl^ the 
King, who offered to spare Iiis life if he would promise to live quietl\. 
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He answered^ that his principles had been, and still were republican," 
^believing that form of government to be the best 5 that he was an 
old man, whose life was as little worth asking as it was worth giving : 
an answer which so displeased the King, that Holmes was removed 
to Dorchester, where he suffered death with fortitude and piety/ 

' The proceedings on the circuit seem, indeed, to have been so 
exclusively directed by the King and the Chief Justice, that even Lord 
Sunderland, powerful as he was, could not obtain the pardon of one 
dHinquent. Yet the case was fiivourable, and it deserves to be shortly 
related, as eharacteristic of the times. Lord Sunderland interceded 
repeatedly with Jeffreys for a youth named William Jenkins, who was 
executed in spite of such powerful solicitations. He was the son of an 
eminent Non-conformist clergyman, who had recently died in Newgate 
after a long imprisonment, inflicted on him for the performance of 
his clerical duties. Young Jenkins distributed mourning rings, on 
which was inscribed, William Jenkins, murdered in Newgate.” He 
was in consequence imprisoned in the gaol of Ilchestei’i and, being 
released by Monmoutl/s army, he joined his deliverers against his 
oppressors.* 

^ Vain attempts have been made to exculpate James, by throwing 
part of the blame of these atrocities upon Pollexfen, an eminent 
Whig lawyer, who was leading counsel in the prosecution ; a WTetched 
employment, which he probably owed, as a matter of course, to his 
rank as senior King’s counsel on the circuit. His silent acquiescence 
in the illegal proceedings against Mrs. Lisle must, indeed, brand his 
name with indelible infamy. But, from the King’s* perfect knowledge 
of the circumstances of that case, it seems to be evident that Pollex- 
fen’s interposition would have been unavailing : and the subsequent 
proceedings were carried on with such utter disregard of the forms, 
as well as the substance of justice, that counsel had 2 )robably no duty 
to perform, and no opportunity to interfere.’ 

' To these facts may be added, what, without such preliminary 
evidence, would have been of little weight, the dying declaration of 
Jeffreys himselP, who, a few moments before he expired, said to Dr. 
Scott, an eminent divine who attended him in the Tower, ""Whatever 
I did then I did .by express orders ; and I have this farther to say for 
myself, that I was not half bloody enough for him who sent me 
fhither/*— pp. 26-^29. 

Upon the whole there can be little doubt, that James’s guilt 
in these transactions is founded on pretty complete historical 
evidence. As there is now no Jacobite party, there is^ probably 
no one who would ba prepared to maintain his innocence; and 
perhaps Sir' James might have found other investigations of guilt 
in different quarters', an impartial statement of which would 
have done as much for the cause of truth, had the inquiry been 
agreeable. The^ fact that James was guilty is however not 
unimportant, as it is one greaf evidence for’ sifting the real 
character of the man, from wlioin the people, and a great mass 

• 2 D 2 
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of the Dissenters, would not accept the proffered gift of religious 
liberty. As to what Pollexfen may have done, there is no doubt « 
that he was a zealous and dutiful servant to one royal master, 
until he saw fit to adhere to another ; one of those rough-handed 
men, fit for all desciijitions of work, whom it was then not 
difficult to find. That he should have made any ‘ interposition,' 
which Sir James seems to consider the natural course of ‘an 
eminent Whig lawyer,’ is not very jirohable, and in passing by 
his conduct in the alfair little seems to suggest itself, except 
a feeling of humiliation that a revolution in a great nation, affect- 
ing the state of society through hundreds of years, should have 
depended in its conduct on such men. 

Sir James has given in the Appendix, the Letters of the Lord 
Chief .Fustice referred to, and as moral curiosities, they are far 
more interesting than any part of the narrative. There is a fine 
Salvator Rosa ruggedness in some of the expressions. 

Letter f I oni Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, to his Majesty King James IT, 
dated at 7\iunton^ September \ 9th, J685. 

‘ I most humbly beseech yo‘ to give mee leave to lay houlil 

of this opportunitie, hy iny Lord Churchill, to give your Ma/f*** an 
account that I have this day finished what was necessary for your 
service in this place j and hegge leave that yo' will he 

gratiously pleased ^to lott me referre to my -Lord (yhurchill^/or the 
jiartienlars ; for 1 have not as yet perfected my papers soe ns to be able 
to doe it so exactly as my duty to yo' ]\Iaj^'‘‘‘’ service requires. I 
received yo' Maj*"*’ comands, hy my Lord Sunderland, about the rehclis 
yo*' designes for tiansportation j but I beseech that I 

may inform you that each prisoner will he worth ten pound if not 
fifteen pound a-piece ) and, Sir, if y' jMaj^'*^ order them as y" have 
already designed, persons that have not suffered in the service will run 
away with the booty, and I am sure. Sir, yo' Maj*'** will be continually 
j)erplexed with petitions for recoin pences for sufferers, as well as for 
rc'vvards for servants. Sir, I hope yo' Maj^'^ will pardon this pre- 
.snmption. 1 know it is my duty to obey. 1 have only respited doing 
anything, till I know your Royal pleasure is, they should have the 
men : for uppon my allegiance to y" Sir, I shall never trimme in nfj 
obedience to yo' comands in all things. Sir, had not yo’’ Maj^‘® beene 
pleased to declare yo' gratious intentions to them that served y" in the 
soldiery, and also to the many distressed families ruined by this late 
rebellion, I durst not have presumed to give yo'' Maj*'*" tins trouble. 
Sir, 1 will, when I have the lion' to kisse y°''*'Maj*‘*‘^ luvuds, humbly 
acquaint you with all matters yo^ Maj*'® hath been gratiously pleased 
to entrust me w*'*, and doubt not. Sir, (nU to be able to projiose a way 
how to gratifie all such as yo' shall 'he pleased to thinke deserv- 

ing of it, w*''out tUnchiiig yo'’ Exeheq'. I most huiphly thro myselfe 
at \'‘ Royal feete, for y' ^pardoVi fi»r this presumption, w®'* I Was 
emboldened to by yo' Maj*'®'* most gratious acceptance, of my meane 
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services. i>ir, I beggc leave to inclose some papers of the confessions 
and behaviour of tliose that were executed spu e niy last. 1 purpose 
for Bristow on Munday, and thence to Wells ; and sliall not dare to 
trouble yo' j\Jaj‘'® any furllicr j except it be to beseech y' Royal 
pardon for all the inisstakes, and crave leave heartily and humbly to 
assure y*" Maj**** 1 had rather dye than omilt any opportunity wherein I 
might approvt'myselfe. 

Royal Sir, 

Yo' most dntifull 

And obedient subject and serv‘ 

JKFFRKyS.* 

Now it is a remarkable fact, that the man who penned this 
letter, would not become a Roman Catholic to please the King, 
or even to promote his own interest ; for he was not and could nc>t 
have hoped to be in the councils of the Prince of Orange. The 
attempts to convert obsequious courtiers, follow in the course of 
the narrative; and others not less ready to serve their masteniii 
temporal matters, were found equally reluctant to shake the pillars 
of the established Episcopal Church. Ilahfax. who whatever 
might be the republicanism of his heart, had no objection to sei ve 
royal masters, was early given up as hopeless. According lo 
a quotation from Fox’s MSS, James told Barillon, that ‘his 
design was to obtain a repeal of the Test and Habeas (’oipus 
Acts, of which the^ former was destructive to the Catholic 
religion, and the other to the royal authority ;*that Halifax had 
not the firmness to support the good cause, and that he would 
have less power of doing harm if he vveie disgraced.* (37). 
Perth, the Chancellor of Scotland, found aigumcnts sufficient 
to convert him to the Roman Catholic faith in the papers pro- 
duced from the strong box of Chailes II; but others were not 
so courteous to the arguments of a living monarch. 

‘ The King failed in a personal attempt to convert Lord Dartmouth, 
whom he cons’ulered as his most faithful servant for having advised 
him to bring Irish Tio(»ps into Lngland, as they were more, worthy of 
trust than others ; a remarkable instance of a man of honour who 
•^tdhered inflexibly to the church of England, though his councils 
relating to civil affairs were the most fatal to public liberty. Middleton, 
one of the Secretaries of .State, a man of ability, supposed to have no 
strong* principles of religion, was equally inflexible. The Catholic 
divine who was^sent to him began by attempting to reconcile his 
understanding lo the nfystcrioiis doctrine of traiisulistantialion. “ Your 
Lordship,” said he, ‘‘believes the* Trinity.” “Who tohl you so.^’* 
answered Middleton, “you arq come heic lo prove your own opinion.s, 
not. to ask about mine.” The astonished prie.st is said to have imme- 
diately r 4 ?lired. Jihcflield, Earl of Mulgruve, is said to have sent away 

• — j—* ■- “ 
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a monk who came to convert him, by a jest upon the same doctrine : 

I have convinced niysejlf/* said he, by much reflection, that God 
made man ; but 1 cannot believe that man can make God.” But though 
there is no reason to doubt his pleasantry or profaneiiess, his 
integrity is more (picstionable. He was made Lord Chamberlain 
immediately after Jetfreys’s circuit. He was appointed a member of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, when Sancroft refused to act. He 
continued in that office to the last. He held [out] hopes that he 
might be converted, to a very late period of the reign. He was 
employed by James to persuade Sir George Mackenzie to consent 
to the removal of the Test. He brought a patent for a Marquisatc 
to the King when on the eve of quitting the kingdom 5 and in 
the month of October, 1688, he thought it necessary to provide 
against the approaching storm by obtaining a general pardon. 
Colonel Kirke, from whom strong scruples were hardly to be 
expected, is said to have answered the King’s desire, that he would 
listen to Catholic divines, by declaring, that when he was at Tangier, 
he* had engaged himself to the Emperor of Morocco, if ever he 
changed his religion, to become a Mahometan. Lord Churchill, 
though neither insensible to the kindness of James, nor distinguished 
by a strict conformity to the precepts of religion, withstood the 
attempts of his generous benefactor to bring him over to the church 
of Rome. He said of himself, that though he had not led the life of 
a saint, he trusted that he had the courage to die the death of a 
martyr.’ — pp. S3 — 85. 

If James had* a particle of humour in his constitution^ 
Churchill’s coupling liis own name with " the death of a 
martyr,’ must have appeared to liiin infinitely gjotesque. It 
would be difficult to discover, as connected with history, a set 
of more aptly constituted ruffians from the ' remarkable instance 
of a man of honour’ downwards, than the persons thus com- 
memorated as refusing to become Papists. Sir James’s reflec- 
tion on the subject must be quoted. — 

^ So much constancy in religious opinion may seem singular 
among courtiers and soldiers: but it must be considered, that the 
inconsistency of men’s actions with their opinions is more often 
due to infirmity than to insincerity; that the members of the Prd* 
testant party were restrained from deserting it by principles of honour; 
and that the disgrace of desertion was much aggravated by the 
general unpopularity of the adverse cause, and by the violent 
animosity then raging between the two parties who divided England 
and Europe.’ — p. 85, ' ' ^ 

That some men knew how to’ read the sign of ^ the unpopularity 
of the adverse cause,’ well enough fo Relieve that James would 
never be able to complete his intentions in favour of the Roman 
Catholic religion, and bh^t on a knowledge of the effect^of 
popular power they calculated that their resi^tan9e might not 
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go without it« reward, — may be true. To those who had not so 
much foresight, the historian’s ‘principles of lionour’ have to 
be applied. It is well known that all men, however flagitious, 
have some restraining principle, although they may be driven 
a long way into crime before they arrive at it. Italian 
banditti will, not insult the image of the Virgin, though 
by one snatch at its ornaments, they could ])rocure more spoil 
than ten years of watching and fighting would be likely to throw 
in their way ; and thieves transported for the third time, have 
been known to exult in never having betrayed a comrade. Few 
monarchs have been able to drive their courtiers so far back 
upon the secret inclosures of their consciences, as James. In 
England, Rochester’s conscience could not perform ' all that 
was wanted of it; recourse was had to Sunderland, the barriers 
of whose conscience were still more liidden ; he stood a good 
deal of trial and exertion, but even these barriers were at last 
reached, and James was obliged to find in the person of Petre 
one whose conscience agreed more exactly with his own. In 
Ireland, Clarendon after many services, was obliged to yield the 
reward to Tyrconnel. In Scotland, Mackenzie the King’s Ad- 
vocate had been a laborious worker in the vineyard of royalty. 
He had written philosophy in maintenance of the royal power; 
no respect for laws, iio dictates of humanity, had prevented him 
from labouring in its support, during a great period of his life ; he 
had boldly struck at the highest in the land, and unweariedly 
pursued to death the common people, till his name was carried to 
posterity with the qualification of ‘Tlie bloody Advocate yet 
he too was obliged to renounce the lewaid of all his labours ; 

' tulit alter honores.’ He retired to the fields and brooks, and 
wrote on the vanity of ambition. 

The course of the narrative shows the Legislature at last 
driven to extremities by the King, and fur the first time 
evincing a spirit of disaffection to royal commands, on the^ 
introduction of the scheme for abolishing the Test and Penal 
Law's. When the ordinary principles of honesty which regulate 
the conduct of men are gone, their consciences are found acting 
strange parts, and if a stranger could be presented with a narrative 
of the^e events without initiating him into party feelings, it 
would be curious to Jiear his reflections on the circumstance, 
that the Legislature could not be roused to vindicate its 
independence, until nt w'as prop*oscd to establish liberty of 
conscience. James findvng* his loyal Lords and Commons 
unwilling to aid him in the business, resolved to do it 
himself. This was a period of djAiculty for well- thinking 
nieni and fo^ th9se who were not persecutors. In the course 
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of his investigations on this part of the subject. Sir Janies 
has discovered something to the honour of the Bar. The 
celebrated addresses from the Middle and Inner Temple, pub- 
lished in the Gazette, are not found on an investigation of the 
Records, and are therefore presumed to be forgeries. ' The 
necessity of recurring to such a fraud,’ says the, author, ‘and 
the silence of tlie other Law Societies, may be allowed to form 
some proof that the independence of the Bar was not utterly 
extinguished.’ (177). If the addresses were not voted — and the 
forgery of them would certainly have been a very vain piece of 
trouble — the act of publishing them was one of those impertinent 
liberties which tlie monarch would not have taken with a body 
likely to resent or gainsay it. 

Blit of all the sets of men, the situation of the Dissenters at 
that critical' period was perhaps the most trying. That after 
tbouBands of their numbers had rotted in jails, they should 
have accepted the Declaration of Indulgence is natural ; that 
they should have thanked the giver was not less so ; and it is 
even uonderfiil that a calculation of distant consequences should 
have prevented the country from ringing with their acclamations. 
Many not only accepted the boon, but returned congratulatory 
addresses. Of these some may have conceived that the tolera- 
tion granted was sincere ; others may have been willin|j to ac- 
cept a helping hand to lift them to a sitnation where by being 
placed more nearly on a level with their persecutors they might 
be better able to defend themselves from attacks, whether from 
Episcopalians or Catholics ; otliers may heivc rejoiced at the 
downfall of <he Church of England ; as among those who 
declined the boon, there may have been a few whose hatred 
of the ascendancy of the Church of Rome overcame all other 
feelings. Sir James says — 

' The result of the action of these conflicting motives seems to have 
been, that the fur greater part of all denominations of the Dissenters 
availed themselves of the declaration so far as to resume their public 
worship 3 that the most distinguished of their clergy and th'* 
majority of the Presbyterians resisted the solicitations of the court 
to sanction the dispensing power by addresses of thanks for this 
exertion of it ; that all the Quakers, the greater part of the Huptisls, 
and perhaps also of the Indc|)eiidents, did not scruple to give 
this perilous token of their misguided gratitude, though many 
of them confined themselves tc thanks for jt^deration, and solemn 
assurances that they would not abuse ft. About a hundred and eighty 
of these addresses were presented in ten months, of which there are 
only seventy-seven exclusively and avowedly froni Nonconformists? 
If to these be added a fak projiortion of them at first secretly and 
at last openly corporators and grand jurors^ and a larger share of thosa 
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who addressed under very general descriptions, it seems probable that 
they were almost equally divided between the Dissenting communions 
and the Established Church.’ — pp. 175 — 6. 

But to resist the importunities for congratulatory addresses, 
was not the only act of those Dissenters who foresaw the natural 
event of James’s proceedings, or objected to the laws being 
made and unmade by the King. History has been as unmindful 
as the Episcopalian cliurch proved itself ungrateful, regarding 
their support in the opposition of the bishops. Janies when he 
called upon the clergymen to read his Declaration, probably 
little dreamed that they would resist. They had done such 
things before, but not where the command tended to undermine 
the Established Church. In compliance with an order in council, 
they had read Charles the Second’s apologies for the dissolution 
of his two last Parliaments, on one of which occasions the King 
liad censured a Resolution against the prosecution of Protestant 
Dissenters. They had read the declaration of Charles on the 
Rye- House Plot, and thereby sanctioned the shedding of blood. 
But James did not clearly see the distinction of the two sets of 
cases. The church was placed in considerable perplexity. 
There' was a choice of two measures, — either to obey the King 
without * trimming ’ according to Jeflreys's term, give up all 
religious prejudices, and trust to the reward which would follow 
when James should be able to make the whole nation equally 
subservient to his will, — or trust to the power of the Church 
Establishment, as a protector to those who should do their best 
to preserve its privileges immaculate, and keep the monopoly in 
existence in preference to one in expectancy. The consciences 
of the prelates were generally in favour of the latter alternative ; 
and those who had any foresight might have seen from the 
disposition of the peojdc, its preferableness in a prudential view. 
Yet they vacillated, and their ultimate decision was perhaps 
partly owing to accident. Sir James gives the following sketch of 
their councils, in which he adopts the Livy-like plan of supplying 
tl^?m with arguments, and certainly shows considerable know- 
ledge of, and sympathy with, the reasons which an English 
bishop has for supporting an established church. 

' A meeting became necessary, and was hazarded. A diversity of 
opinions prevailed. It'w.as urged on one side that a refusal was 
inconsistent with the professions and practice of the Church 3 that it 
would provoke the King* to despprate extremities, expose the country 
to civil confusions, and be represented to the Dissenters as a proof of 
th€ incorrigible intolerance of the establishment: that the reading of a 
proei’amation implied no assent to itsf eoytfsnts, and that it would bo 
presumption ii\ the, clergy to pronounce a judgment against the 
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legality oF the dispensing power, which the competent tribunal had 
already adjudged to he lawful. Those of better spirit answered, or 
might have answered, that the danger of former examples of obse* 
quiousness was now so visible that they were to be considered as 
warnings rather than precedents ; that compliance would bring on 
them command after command, till at last another religion w'as estab- 
lished 5 that the reading, unnecessary for the purpose of publication, 
would be understood as an approval of the Declaration by the contrivers 
of the order, and by the body of the people 5 that the parliamentary 
condemnations of the dispensing power were a sufficient reason to 
excuse them from a doubtful and hazardous act 5 that neither conscience 
nor the more worldly principle of honour would suffer them to dig the 
grave of the Protestant church, and to desert the cause of the nobility, 
the gentry, and the whole nation. Finally, that in the most unfavour- 
able event, it was better to fall then under the King’s displeasure, 
but supported by the consolation of having fearlessly performed their 
duty, than to fall a little later unpitied and despised, amidst the curses 
of the people whom they had ruined with their compliance. From 
such a fall they would rise no more. One of those middle courses was 
suggested which is very apt to captivate a perplexed assembly. It 
was proposed to gain time, and smooth a way to compromise, by 
entreating the King to revert to the ancient methods of communicating 
liis commands to tlie Church. Tiie majority appeared at first fb lean 
towards submission or evasion, which was only disguised and deferred 
submission. Happily, a decisive answer was produced to the most 
jdausible argument of the compliant party. Some of the chief ministers 
and laymen among the Nonconformists earnestly besought the clergy 
not to judge them by a handful of their number who had been gained 
by the Court j but to be assured that, instead of being alienated from 
the Church, tliey would be drawn closer to her, by her making a stand 
for religion and liberty. A clergyman present read a note of these 
generous'declarations, which he was authorized by the Nonconformists 
to exhibit to the meeting. The independent portion of the clergy 
made up, by zeal and activity, for their inferiority in numbers. Fatal 
concession, however, seemed to be at hand, when the spirit of an 
individual, mtyiifested at a critical moment, contributed to rescue his 
order from disgrace, and his country from slavery. This person, whose 
fortunate virtue has hitherto remained unknown, was Dr. Edvv<^^d 
Fowler, then incumbent of a parish in London, who, originally bred a 
dissenter, had been slow to conform at the Restoration, was accused 
of the crime of whiggism at so dangerous a period as that^pf Mon- 
mouth’s riot ; and, having been promoted to the see of Gloucester, 
combined so much charity with his unsur.pected orthodoxy as to 
receive the last breath of Firmin, the most celebrated Unitarian of that 
period. When be perceived that the courage of his brethren faltered, 
he addressed them shortly : I m'us^ be plain. There has been 
argument enough. More only will heat us. Let every man nojv 
say Yea or Nay, I shall be ’soary to give occasion to scliism, hut I 
cannot in conscience read ifie Declaration ; for that reading would be 
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an exhortation to my people to obey commands wliich I deem 
unlawful.*' StilUngflcet declared^ on the authority of lawyers, that 
reading the Declaration would be an offence, as the publication of an 
unlawful document. He excused himself from being the first subscriber 
to an agreement not to comply, on the ground that he was already 
proscribed for the prominent part which he had taken in the con- 
troversy against i,he Romanists. Patrick offered to be the first, if any 
man would second him, and Fowler answered to the appeal which his 
own generosity had called forth. They were supported by Tillotson, 
though only recovering from an attack of apoplexy, and by Sherlock, 
who then atoned for the slavish doctrines of former times. The 
opposite party were subdued by this firmness, and declared that they 
would not divide the Church. The sentiments of more than fourscore 
of the London clergy were made known to the metropolitan j and at 
a meeting at Lambeth, on Saturday the J2th of May, where there 
were present, besides Sancroft himself, only the Earl of Clarendon, 
three bishops, Compton, Turner, and White, together with Tennyson, 
it was resolved not to read the Declaration j to petition the King that 
he would dispense with that act of obedience, and to entreat all the 
prelates within reach of London, to repair thither to the aid of their 
brethren. It was fit to wait a short time for the concurrence of these 
absent bishops. Lloyd of St. Asaph, late of Chichester, Kenn of Bath 
and Wells, and Trelawney, quickly complied with the summons ; and 
were present at another and more decisive meeting at the archiepiscopai 
j)alace on Friday, the 18th of the same month, where, with the assent 
of Tillotson, Stillingfleet', Patrick, Tennyson, Cjrovc,»and Sherlock, it 
was resolved, that a petition, prepared and written by Sancroft, should 
be forthwith presented to His Majesty.’ — pp. 214-7. 

Strange analogies are often made by the students of Jiistory ; 
and many have not hesitated to compare the wrangling of this 
conclave of priests trying to discover whether it was a better 
plan for the support of their episcopal hierarchy, to do as they 
were bid by a Roman Catholic King or to do otherwise and 
trust to his feebleness, — to Pym’s Charge of Grievances, or 
Hampden’s Trial. Admitting all ^nerit to their resistance 
which the most high-flown constitutionalist can claim, still they 
en-^!v)uraged the evil before they tried to stem it. The doctrines 
which they had inculcated against the people, were an invitation 
of the blow directed against themselves ; and it was not till the 
tyranny they had fostered approached their own door, that 
they gave it a trembling opposition. But it will appear from 
reflection on the above passage, (hat James had not so very far 
miscalculated the obedience of that church which he had 
previously eulogized as favjDufable to monarchy. L’Estrange, 
who seems much puzzled how to connect the cause and effect 
of tbe matter, remarked at the time, ^ About twenty years 
togetheri without any regard to the nobilityi gentry;, and com* 
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monality, oiir clergy have been publishing to the world that the 
King can do greater things than are done in his Declaration ; 
but now the scene is altered, and they are become more concerned 
to maintain their reputation even with the commonality than 
with the King.' Sir James complains that the Scotch bishops 
were wanting at tliis juncture in the support of ppiscopacy, and 
that they were to be found among the enemies of the English 
Church; but he should have considered the difl’erent situations of 
the two establishments. That of Scotland was a pent-up 
garrison, wliich warred with and devastated the country round. 
A bishop's hand was against every man, and every man's hand 
against him. Such prelates had no room in their philosophy for 
the question whether it was fit to obey a King to the extent of 
toleration; without his assistance they would fall headlong from 
their eminence, but with his assistance they would be able to 
,keep up a hierarchy of some sort or other ; so after two of them 
had been suspended for preaching against papacy, the rest 
profited by their example, and held forth the hand of friendship 
to those whose blood they had for years been seeking. Nor 
were there wanting among those who held rich benefices in the 
Church of England, some who would willingly have gratified 
the King. It appears that the poorer clergy made the sturdier 
resistance. 

^ In Durham' on the other side. Crew found so greatf 'a number 
of his poor clergy more independent than a vast revenue could 
render himself, that he sus[)endcd many for disobedience. The 
other deserters were disobeyed hy nineteen twentieths of their clergy ; 
and not more than two hundred in all arc said to have complied 
out of a body of ten thousand. “ The whole Church,'’ says the 
nuncio, ** espouses the cause of the bisho}»s. There is no reasonable 
expectation of a division among the Anglicans, and our hopes from 
the Nonconformists are vanished/' Well, indeed, might he despair 
of the dissenters, since, on the 20th of May, the venerable Baxter, 
above sectarian interests and unmindful of ancient wrongs, from 
his tolerated pulpit extolled the bishops for their resistance to the very 
Declaration to which he now owed the liberty of commenlVng 
them.' — pp. 252 - 3 . 

With the usual attempt at theatrical effect which has been 
repeated with variations from the days of Hume doWnwards, 
Sir James tries to rival precursors ip a description of the 
conveyance of the bishops to the Tower, their imprisonment and 
trial, detailing all the minute circumslancos of their magnanimity, 
down to their refusal of the usual fees because they had been 
treated with unpoliteness in the Tower. It is tmq these men 
were imprisoned, suffered svi>me annoyances, and were brought 
to a trial a not improbable consequence pf which was, that 
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they might have been ccfnipelled finally to yield with some 
ignominy. But their having brought the vblow on their own 
heads by assisting in the attacks upon the people, would itself 
be sufficient to disentitle them to all sympathy. But another 
consideration here obtrudes itself. For many years previously, 
thousands of the Bissenters and Roman Catholics had, without 
the pomp of processions or of piiblic martyrdom, been hurried 
to secret dungeons, where their lives were protracted through 
scenes of unknown and unnoticed misery, or terminated by 
the most terrible of all deaths, the wasting of the body in an 
unwholesome dungeon. Penn said that during the reigns of 
James and Charles, more than .0000 persons had died in bonds 
for matters of mere conscience ; — and all this was done by tlie 
men, whose triumphant procession to prison, their intercourse 
with all the most powerful persons in the country while there, 
and final acquittal, are held up to the world as a series of noble . 
resistance and final triumph from the excellence of their cause. 
But there is still another aspect in which the conduct of the 
Church has to be viewed, — that of treachery. Along with the 
other support which the bishops received from the Dissenters, 
they were visited by ten Nonconformist clergymen in the Tower. 
After their acquittal they entered into regular terms with the 
Dissenters, which were foully broken. — 

^The Court and the Church contended with each other for the alliance 
of the Dissenters, but with very unequal success. The last attempt 
of the King to gain them, was the admission into the privy council of 
tliree gentlemen, who were cither Nonconformists, or well disposed 
towards that body, — Sir John 'JVevor, Colonel Titus, and Mr. Vane, the 
})osthumous son of the celebrated Sir Henry Vane. In the mean time, 
the Church took better means to unite all Protestants against a usurpa- 
tion which clothed itself in the garb of religious liberty. The established 
clergy held several consultations on the mode of coming to a better 
understanding with the Dissenters. The archbishop and clergy of 
London had several conferences with the principal dissenting ministers 
on the measures fit to be proposed about religion in the next parliament. 

primate himself issued admonitions to his clergy, in which he 
exhorted them to have a very tender regard to their brethren, the 
Protestant Dissenters, and to entreat them to join in prifiyer for the 
union of *5111 reformed churches at home and abroad, against the 
common enemy,” conformably to the late petition of himself and his 
brethren, in which they h*ad declared their willingness to come into 
such a temper as shouhb he thought fit with the Dissenters, when 
that matter slmuld be considered 4n parliament and convocation. He 
even carried this new-born tenderness towards the long persecuted 
Dissenters co far a«r to renew those projects for uniting the more 
inodei*hte of them to the Church, by some eflneessions relating to the 
terms of worshy.), apd for exempting those whose scruples were 
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insurmountable from the severity of penal laws, which had been 
smothered by his fric^nds, when they were negociated by Hale and 
Baxter in the preceding reign 5 and, within a few months after, these 
amicable overtures were again resisted, by the same party, with too 
much success.’ — p. 285. 

Even before they had an opportunity of mak,ing a legislative 
resistance to the claim of the Hissenters for the performance of 
their promises, they showed a disposition to shake off such 
unwelcome auxiliaries. The establishment of a Calvinistic king, 
they dreaded more than that of a Roman Catholic. At the landing 
of the Prince of Orange the poor bishops were put to a most 
severe trial of ecclesiastical logic, — Calvinism on the one hand. 
Papistry on the other. But being promised the restoration of 
their own privileges, they preferred him who considered the 
Episcopal church favourable to monarchy, and left the people 
..and the Dissenters to fight their own battles. So much for the 
conduct of the bishops in this memorable transaction. It is 
probable that they were personally men just of ordinary 
virtue, and that all parts of their history arose from the 
situation in which they were placed, and from their not being 
above, rather than from their being inferior to ordinary men. 
There was one at least whose heart was surely good, whatever 
may be said of his head. Bishop Kepn had been long the 
advocate, if no^ of anything approaching to toleration^ at least of 
mercy; and he had frequently opposed the unjust acts of that 
prince, in pertinacious adherence to whose divine right he 
gave up his honours. Nor should it be forgotten, that Bancroft 
vindicated his opinions by a similar sacrifice. 

The motives of James have afforded, and so long as the 
subject continues to be of any interest, will aftbrd, matter 
for ceaseless speculation and discussion by historians. It is 

J )erhaps impossible for any candid man to say he has made up 
lis mind, so as not to have any stray doubts of the accuracy of 
his opinion on the subject. Sir James Mackintosh says,— 

^ It is hard to determine, perhaps it might have been impossiblS^for 
James himself to say, how far his designs for the advancement of the 
Roman Catholic cliurch extended at the period of his accession to the 
throne. It is agreeable to the nature of such projects thatSie should 
not, at first, dare to avow to himself any intention beyond that of 
obtaining relief for his religion, and placing it in a co^idition of safety 
and honour ; but it is altogether iraprobivble that he had even then 
steadily fixed on a secure toleration as«the utmost limit of his endeavours. 
His schemes were probably vague and lluctuating, assuming a greater 
distinctness with respect to the removal of grievous ponalties and 
disabilities, but always rtady to seek as much advantage for his Church 
as the progress of circumstances sh 9 uld render attaiipible ; sometimes 
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drawn back to toleration by prudence or fear, on other occasions 
inipelled to more daring counsels by the pride of success, or by anger 
at resistance. In this state of fluctuation it is hot altogether irrecon- 
cilable with the irregularities of human nature that he might have 
sometimes yielded a faint and transient assent to those principles of 
religious liberty which he professed in his public acts, though even 
this superficial sincerity is hard to be reconciled with his share in the 
secret treaty of 1670 3 with his administration of Scotland, where he 
carried his passion for intolerance so far as to be the leader of one sect 
of heretics in the bloody persecution of another 3 and with his 
language to Barillon, to whom, at the very moment of his professed 
toleration, he declared his approbation of the cri\,elties of Louis XIV 
against his own IVotcstant subjects*. It would be extravagant to 
expect that the liberal maxims which adorned his public declarations 
had taken such a hold on his mind as should witlihold him from 
endeavouring to establisli his own religion as soon as his sanguine 
zeal should lead him to think it practicable, or that he should not in 
process of time go on to guard it by that code of disabilities'and 
penalties which was then enforced by every* state in Europe except 
Holland, and deemed an indispensable security for their religion by 
every Christian community, except the obnoxious sects of the Socinians, 
Independents, Anabaptists, and Quakers. •'Whether he meditated a 
violent change in the established religion from the beginning, or only 
entered on a course of measures which must terminate in its subversion, 
is rather a philosophical than a political question.’— pp. 131-2, 

The seiltiments of the author of the Contindation are of a 
somewhat more decided nature, but it will be seen that many 
of them are founded more on an angry contempt for the opin- 
ions which have been maintained by Sir James Mackintosh and 
others, than on a calm consideration of the facts. 

' The professions of respect for liberty of conscience made by 
James, were, it will be said, hollow and perfidious,’ 

* Religious prejudice is of all others the most unjust and blind. 
Protestants found it impossible in the seventeenth, and find it difficult 
in the nineteenth centuries, to dissociate Popery and intolerance. An 
opinion of the good or bad faith of James is uncalled for here. It 
m^V be observed, however, in fairness to his memory and religion, that 
where he violated luvv, he unmanacled conscience 3 that a believer in 
the dogmas of the Church of Rome, and even a zealot for proselytism, 
is not necessarily a persecutor 3 that Fenelon interfered in the truest 
spirit of toleration and charity for the persecuted Protestants of France, 

I ' 

* * J'ai (lit au Roi que V. M. n’avoit plus au coeur qiie cle voir prosp^ rer 
les soins qu’il preiid iei pour y etablir la Rfeligion Catholique. S. M. B. me 
dit en me (iiiittant, Vous voyez qtle je n'omets rien de ce qui est en moii 
poiwoir. J’espbre que Ic Roi voire maitrb m'aidcra, et que nous ferons de 

concer/ des jf?randes cfioses pour la religion.*'— JBarillon. ftTrr May, 1687. 

I Fox MSS, 183. • 
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while the Protestant bishops of England to a man forged the chains 
and urged the persecution of English papists and dissenters ; finally, 
that from the restoration of Charles, to the first declaration of 
indulgence by James, ‘'Above fifteen thousand families had been 
ruined, and more than five thousand persons had died in bonds, for 
mere matters of conscience to (iod that is, victims to the intolerant 
ascendancy of the Church of England/ — pp. .S78-9. • 

That many historians, and among the rest Sir James 
MackintosJi, have made his being of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion a constituent part of the inal-administiatioii 
of James, — is true*; though very few people will now support 
the fallacy. Rut admitting that James was as miudi entitled 
to be a Roman Catholic as to be of any otlier persuasion, 
still there was danger to the people in the circumstance of his 
being so. Because Fenelon was liberal in France, it is not at 
jail to be ])resumed that James would improve the charity of the 
Anglican Church from his being a Catholic. Leaving the 
question of his absolute aims with regard to his Church, it cannot 
beoverlooked that bis principles weredespolic, — that despots like 
to bring their subjects over to their own opinions,^ and that in 
nothing are they so zealous to make their faithful people think 
right and along with themselves, as in matters of religion. It 
must be allowed too, that at that peiiod tlie Roman Catholic 
Church was a hiore dangerous one for a monarch to iTe a mem- 
ber of, than the Episcopalian. Not because it made him more 
illiberal; but because it was a more full-grown liierarcliy, and 
from the state of Europe invested Kings with greater powers 
for fighting against the people. That he was a dangerous 
man from being a Roman Catholic, was not the fault of James 
himself, but of that government whicli allowed the speculative 
opinions of one man so far to affect the community. 

‘Viewing the , Revolution of 1GS8 at this distance of time, and 
with the lights of the present day, it is imjiossible to deny James a 
certain superiority in the comparison of abstract principles. His 
standard bore the nobler inscription. He proclaimed relighuis 
liberty impartial and complete, and had he not sought to establish it 
by his own lawless will, — had his proceedings been but worthy of his 
cause, — posterity might regard him not as a tyrant justly uncrowned, 
but as a beneficent prince who became the victim of an intolerant 
faction, an overweening hierarchy, and a be*sottcd miijtitude.’ 

‘ James, it will be said, only wore the rni^k of liberality in order to 
destroy protestantism and enthrone popery in its ancient and exclusive 
domination. To suppose hinrsincere Sn all that he ^professed would 
be credulity, not charity or candour. He doubtless had«at heart the 
.establishment of the (Ja^lwlic religion, with that of absolute power. 
But did he, directly iu the teeth of his reiterateej. professions, from Ids 
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address when Duke of York to the mngistratesof Amsterdam in 1679, 
to the second declaration of indulgence in J 688, pontemplate the 
extirpation of protestantism by fraud and force ? A sincere and 
sanguine religionist, may he not have been under the delusion, that 
what he believed to be truth, above all, sacred truth, must trLnmpIi 
over error by argument and persuasion, if but allowed to take the 
field on eijual terms ? The philosophic observer, weighing the influ- 
ence of passion, prejudice, and a social system, vicious to the core, 
would have less confidence. 'Ilis calculations would, perhaps, incline 
the other way. But James was no philosopher. The question is 
one which each student of human nalrire, and bf James’s reign and 
character, will decide for himself.* ^ f 

' Let it, however, he assumed for a moment, and for the argument, 
that Janies II cherished in secret the treacherous after- thought of 
proscribing protestantism and re-establishing popery j still religious 
liberty was not the less beneficent and saered because it came from 
him. The Christian dispensation was not less divine because it 
came from Galilee. It is strange that at the threshold of tire 
eighteenth century, not one of the whigs of the Revolution, those 
boasted champions of freedom and protestantism, appears to have 
been on a level with the true principle of either. As moralists 
and politicians they should have known, that the motive could not 
vitiate the right or materially change its operation 5 that liberty 
is a weapon, which, employed for his purposes by a tyrant, would 
recoil upon himself ; that it was a solecism to suppose the unchain- 
ing of !:^ligious consc'lence a way to establish «religioiis slavery. 
As Englishmen they should have remembered, that if popery was 
in possession of the throne, protestantism had on its side the great 
mass of the nation, and was therefore unconquerable. But the 
real secret, if it be any longer a secret, is, that the whigs of 1688 
had no notic^H of freedom beyond their sect or party; that witli 
liberty on their lips, monopoly and persecution were in their hearts. 
One man only appears to have been sufficiently in advance of the 
whigs and of his generation, to reach just views of religious liberty. 
It was William Penn. J’enn,’* says Bishop Burnet, '' and the tools 
enijdoyed by him, had still some hopes of carrying a parliament to 
agree with the King;" in other words, Penn had still hopes '"of 
establishing liberty of conscience on the basis of the constitution.’ 
pp. 4fl3-14?. 

Setting aside the .question of the motives of the Whigs, if 
these asguraents are merely used against the Bishops, who 
never disobeyed the King till he called on them for tolerance, 
they may very scTund. If they are arguments against 
the act of driving James from tim Throne and chusing the 
Prince of Orange as the better alternative, their soundness 
may be disputed. Arguing from previous circumstances, — and 
from^previbus circumstances a na^oii yust argue on theclra-^ 
ractef of its monarch, just as a ma*ster docs on that of his 
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servant,— there is every reason to presume that if James had 
thought his measures would stop at the establishment of tolera- 
tion, he never would have commenced them. During his 
administration in Scotland, he was a most zealous agent in the 
persecution of the Presbyterians, and effected acts of more 
extended scrutiny into private conduct than Lauderdale had 
ever been able to achieve. Among his acts was the prosecution 
of Argyle, which he has himself condescended to vindicate on 
the ground that he wanted, not his life, but his money. He 
considered the Presbyterian religion not favourable to monarchy ; 
— it is indeed probable that he may have looked on the Episcopal 
persuasion as worthy of comparative protection, from being in 
tins respect the better of the two. On his accession, the sword 
of persecution was not sheathed. In his letter to the Scotch 
Parliament of 1685, he hopes to be able to protect ' the rights 
and .properties ’ of his subjects, ' against fanatical contrivances, 
murderers and assassins, who having no fear of God more than 
honour for us, have brought you into such difficulties, as only 
the blessing of God upon the steady resolutions of our said 
dearest royal brother and those employed by him (in prosecu- 
tion of the good and wholesome laws heretofore offered), could 
have saved you from the most horrid confusions and inevitable 
ruin. Nothing has been left unaitempted by those wild and 
inhuman traitors for endeavouring to ovei uurn your pqfice ; and 
therefore we have good reason to hope, that nothing will be 
wanting in you to secure yourselves and us from their outrage 
and violence in time coming, and to take care that such con- 
spirators meet with their just deservings, so others may 
thereby be deterred from courses so little agreeable to religion, 
or their duty and allegiance to us. These things we considered 
to be of so great importance to our royal as well as to the 
universal interest of that our kingdom ; as we were fully re- 
solved in person to have proposed the needful remedies to you, 
but that things have so fallen out, as renders this impossible 
for us In conformity with this declaration, Woodrow and 
others have recorded many instances which show that tft'e 
mantle of Charles had not departed. A fierce Presbyterian who 
took advantage of the Indulgence to vent his long boiling wrath, 
records his sense of James’s mercies in these pithy sentences. 
* In the begiiiing of this killing time, as the Country calls it ; 
the first Author and Authorizer of all these Mischiefs, Charles 
IL was removed by death. Then one would have thought, the 
Severity would have stopped’: And the Duke of York succeed- 
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ing, in his late Proclamation would make the world believe, that 
it never was his principle, nor will he ev^r suffer violence to be 
offered to any man^s Conscience, nor use force or invincible 
necessity against any man on the account of his persuasion; 
Smooth words, to cover the mischiefs of his former Destructions, 
and the wickedness of his future designs. To which, his former 
celebrated saying, that it would never be well till all the south-syd 
of Forth were made ft huntingfield, and his acts and actings 
designed to verify it, since his unhappy succession, do give the 
lie. For immediately on his mouirfeg the Throne, the execu- 
tions and Acts prosecuting the Persecution of the poor Wan-^ 
derersj were more Cruel than ever. There were more butchered 
and slaughtered in the fields, without all shadow of Law, or 
Trial, or Sentence, than in all the former Tyrant’s reign ; who 
were murdered without time given to deliberate upon death, or 
space to conclude their Prayers, but either in the instant jvheu 
they were Praying shooting them to death, or surprising them 
in their Caves, and murdering them there, without any grant of 
Prayer at all; Yea many of them murdered without taking 
notice of any thing to be laid against them, according to the 
worst of their oun Lawes, but slam and cut off without any pity, 
when they were found at their labour in the field, or travelling 
upon the road. &c.*’ James had more subservient and more 
powerful friends in ^Scotland, than he had in England, and 
accordingly his attempts to procure indulgence were more dis- 
tinctly in favour of the Roman Catholics, for he was in a 
situation more explicitly to express his wishes. In a commu- 
nication to the Parliament of 1686, in which he proposes an 
oblivion to the unslaughtered remainder of the adherents of 
Argyle, he says ‘ we cannot be unmindful of others, our 
innocent subjects, those of the Roman Catholic religion, who 
have with the hazard of their lives and fortunes been always 
assistant to the Crown in the w^orst of rebellions and usurpa- 
tions, though they lay under discouragements hardly to be 
named. Them we do heartily recommend to your care, to the 
€nd, that as they have given good experience of their true loyalty 
and peaceable behaviour, so by your assistance they may have 
the protection of your laws, and that security under our go- 
vernment which others of our subjects have, not suffering them 
to lye under obligations which their conscience cannot admit 
of. By doing whereof you will •give a demonstration of the 
duty and affection you have, for us, and do us most acceptable 
service. This love we expect you will show to your .brethren. 


•A Hifid let Icftse. By a Lover of True Lil)erty. 
ShiSldsJ. 1697. p. 200. 


[The Rev. John 
2 e2 
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as you see we are an indulgent father to you all James was 
unfortunate again in his calculations of the extent to which 
royal authority could urge to toleration. The Parliament 
which never disobeyed him in persecution, debated his request 
for indulgence, and modified their acquiescence to the extent of 
what their ‘ conscience * would permit. The declaration of 
liberty of conscience which lie then ])roclaimed in Scotland, 
made considerable distinctions in the license it permitted. This 
document bears that, ‘ 13y onr Sovereign authority, prerogative 
royal, and absolute power, which all our subjects are to observe 
without reserve,^ ‘ We allow and tolerate the moderate Pres- 
byterians to meet in tlieir private houses. And these to hear 
all such ministers as either have or are willing to accept of our 
indulgence allenarly and none other. — It is our royal will and 
pleasure that field conventicles, and such as preach or exercise 
at t4ein, shall be prosecuted according to the utmost severity 
of our laws. In like manner we do hereby tolerate Quakers to 
meet and exercise in their form, in any place or places appointed 
for their worship. And considering the severe and cruel laws 
made against Roman Catholics, &c. We of our certain know- 
ledge and long exp63rience, knowing that the Catholics, as it is 
their ^irinciples to be good Christians, so it is to be dutiful 
subjects, and that tliey had likewise on all occasions, shown 
themselves good and faithful subjects te. us and opr royal 
predecessors, by hazarding, and many of them actually losing 
their lives and fortunes in tlu ir defence, (though of another 
religion) and the maintenance of their authority, against the 
violences and treasons of the most violent abettors of those 
laws; Do therefore with advice and consent of our Privy Council, 
by our sovereign autboiity, prerogative royal, and absolute 

I ^ower aforesaid, suspend, stop and disable all laws or acts of 
Parliament, customs or constitutions, made or executed against 
any of our Roman Catholic subjects in any time past, to all 
intimts and purposes making void all prohibitions therein 
mentioned, pains or penalties therein ordained to be inflicted ; 
so that they shall in all things be as free in all respects, as any 
of our Protestant subjects whatsoever, not only to exercise 
their religion, but to enjoy all offices, benefices and others 
which we shall think fit to bestow upon them in all time coiningf.’ 
— - — — ■ - ■■■ ■ ■■ . 

* Act. Pari. Scot. viii. 681. 

t Kennett. iii. 448-9. Tlie drawer of these papers was Stewart a Scotch 
advocate, Secretary to Lord Melfort. (Balcaryis’s Account ; .9). Dalryinple 
seems to suspect that he used the oTffciisive terms of arbitrary power, &c*., 
to hriii^’ into contempt a ^overnm^nt he secretly disliked. seems to 
liavc carried the accommod&tkig principles of tlie age to a considerl^ble 
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These circumstances are alluded to, not for the purpose of 
maintaining that the declaration of indulgence ought to have 
been rejected, supposing the country entirely at the will of the 
King and able to do nothing but simply receive or reject it; 
but for the purpose of showing that notwithstanding the 
declarations 6f indulgence, James was altogether a ])ersou of 
whom the sooner the people got rid the better. The author of 
the Continuation has some singular remarks on his stretches of 
power. — 

^ Hitherto, the assumption of power to suspend or dispense with 
laws, was the main grievance specifically urged against the King, 
and the sheet anchor of the designs of the IVince. To these were 
now added the imprisonment of the Bishops, and the imposition upon 
the nation of a spurious heir to the crown. James JI is sufficiently 
odious, and his deposition from the throne sufficiently warranted, 
without injustice or aggravation. It may be riglit here to pause* fur'a 
moment upon these three chief heads of accusation. James a (fee ted 
to be above the law, and was therefore a tyrant, lie did not, 
liowever, assume tiie right of suspending or dispensing with all laws, 
as according to the popular notion he is supposed to have done, but 
only those penal enactments which interfered with his prerogative of 
commanding the services of all and any of his subjects. Mis lawyers 
told him this was a prerogative inseparable from his person which no 
statute could limit oi^ invade. The same prerogative had been 
claimed By Charles II, vindicated by Shaftesbury, and withdrawn 
from operation rather tlian renounced. James, tlien, did not assert it 
without precedent, or without law authority. He did not assert it 
without appeal. He submitted the <|uestion to the competent juris- 
diction, and eleven of the twelve judges decided in his favour, isueh 
a prerogative, it is true, w^as ecjuivalent thus far to arbitrary power 3 
but this admission w'ould only prove, that arbitrary power had 
countenance from the law of England. The judges, it will be said, 
inisinterprcled the law from fear or favour, and were appointed for 
the purpose. But discarding, ns a delusive phrase, the maxim, that 
the King cun do no wrong, and holding James responsible of rigid, 
as he was held in fact, still he was not the sole criminal, but the 
;>^complice, and in some measure the victim of corrupt or craven 
judges, and of an anomalous system of jurisprudence, wliich allows 
judges to make law under the name of expounding it. In fine, of 
eleven judges who decided the case of Hales, four only were named 
by the King.’ 

'To come to the ca^e of the Bisho|)S, — tlicy refused compliance 
with an order of tlieir king, whilst tlfty professed passive obedience 
to him as a tenet of their church,* and after having in precisely the 
same matter obeyed the royfll mandfltc iniplicitiv i n ihe late reign. 

extoi^t. Il8 was eiij^aged in Mouinoutli^ and was ufter^^'a^(ls Lord 

Advocate to William and to Queeu Anne, He wrote a law book called 
* Answers to Dirletoids Doubts,’ . 
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They presented a petition to the King desiring to be excused. They 
considered their petition legal and dutiful as most assuredly it was. 
The King considered it a seditious libel, committed them in default of 
bail, upon their refusal to enter even into their own recognisances j 
submitted the question to trial by a jury of their common country, 
and had a verdict against him. flis proceedings then against the 
Bishops, however vexatious and oppressive, were not illegal, and 
therefore not tyrannical. The surest test will Jbe to suppose James, 
for a moment, a true son, not of the Church of Rome, but of the 
Church of England, and the objects of his prosecution, not Protestant 
bishops, but Dissenters or Papists ; — would not his conduct be very 
differently viewed, though the question of its legality would remain 
the same ? The charge respecting a supposititious heir was one of 
the most flagrant wrongs ever done to a sovereign or a father. The 
son of James II was, perhaps, the only prince in Europe of whose 
blood there could be no rational doubt, considering the verification of 
his birth, the unimpcached life of his mother, and the general morality 
of courts and queens.' — pp. 406-8. . 

That of a supposititious heir, was certainly one of the most 
despicable excuses ever adopted by men transferring their ser- 
vice from a falling master to one who was rising. This point has 
been given up by the strongest admirers of the principles of the 
Revolution ; but it has been the custom of historians to throw 
a hideous glare pver all the acts of misgqvernrnent committed 
by James, that the comparative superiority of Williaiirs reign 
may appear glorious in relief, and the infamy of his adherents 
be overlooked. Yet it is paltry to vituperate through page after 
page, the insane raisgovernment of James. James had recourse 
to Parliaments and Judges, because no Prince however arbitrary, 
can do all things himself. He must have his machinery of 
government and his working men, to whom it will be his business 
to teach his views. He accomplished what he wished, by 
disfranchising incorporations, closeting Members, and chusing 
Judges who would do what they were ordered. That only four 
Judges were nominated by him before the case of Colonel Hales, 
was simply because the other eight were persons he could tru^t 
to. He found Judges very convenient people, and would 
perhaps have had no objection to have depended on them for 
his revenue, instead of on the House of Commons. That he 
vacillated for some time betw'een a compliant House of Commons 
and the use of force, is pretty clear. Sir James ‘Mackintosh, 
with a reference to Fox’s M^S, says, — ' 

^ Early in September, Bonreptiux, whb, on landing, met the King 
at Portsmouth, was surprised atj^the frankness with which «he owned, 
that the repairs and enlargement of that important fortress Were 
intended to strengthen it against his subjects/*— 7# , 
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William does not appear on the stage before almost the con- 
cluding pages of Sir James Mackintosh's portion of the history. 
Although there is no direct picture of his character, it is evident 
that Sir James intended to have adorned it. The terms of respect 
used towards him are so scattered among miscellaneous matters, 
that it is difficult to quote a characteristic passage. The 
following may be more properly termed a hint of the opinion 
which the author is to give, than simply an opinion. — 

'We possess unsuspected descriptions of his character from observers 
of more than ordinary sagacity, who had an interest in watching 
its developement, before it was surrounded by the dazzling illusions 
of power and fame. Among the most valuable of these witnesses 
were some of the subjects and servants of Louis XIV. At the age of 
eighteen the Prince’s good sense, knowledge of affairs, and seasonable 
concealment of his thoughts, attracted the attention of Gourville, a man 
of experience and discernment. St. Evremond, though himself 
distinguished chiefly by vivacity and accomplishments, saw the supe- 
riority of William’s powers through his silence and coldness. After 
long intimacy. Sir William Temple describes his great endowments 
and excellent qualities, his (then almost singular) combination of 
" charity and religious zeal,” " his desire (rare in every age) to 
grow great rather by the service than the servitude of his country:’’ 
language so manifestly considerate, discriminating, and unexaggerated, 
as to bear on it the inimitable stamp of truth, in addition to the weight 
which it derives from Ofie probity of the writer.* — pp. 312-13. 

The character of William is perhaps more easily understood 
than that of James, for it is of a far more ordinary description. 
That he had talents of a very high order, and that they were 
carefully cultivated, few are |)repared to deny. In most good 
qualities, indeed, he was somewhat above the average of kings 
in general. His honesty, when contrasted with tliat of courtiers 
whom he came to lead, appears in a favourable view, yet his 
morality was, in all respects, that of kings. At the battle of 
St. Denis, he showed no more regard for treaties, than what 
is generally paid, by making a calculation of the ultimate 
advantage of keeping or breaking them. In not endeavouring to 
tring to punishment the murderers of the De Witts, h# showed 
that he could excuse those who committed crimes favourable to 
his own advancement, or that he could abstain from doing 
justice when it was his interest to avoid it. Tie certainly coun- 
tenanced what he must have known to be a falsehood, when he 
admitted it to be said-that one of fhe grounds of his interference 
was the imposition of a false* heir to the crown,* and Sir James 
Mackintosh has not been able to*disprove, what must naturally 
be presumed froifi the circumstances,, that he passively coun- 
tenauced the expedition of Monmouthi He was in all respects 
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an ambitious man, and of despotical inclinations. Bui he was 
a despot of a diff’ere^jit order from the Stuarts. Instead of a 
wish to be surrounded by slaves breathing fictions of divine right, 
he chose to be the leader and governor of a country exerting 
great energies at home and abroad, and by his own endeavours 
and their success increasing his power. It is only, however^ in 
contrast that he appears a great man; and considering his edu- 
cation, his good sense, and the examples so vividly set before 
him, he certainly went as far in indulging the lust of power, 
as he can be presumed with any prudence to have gone. 
His dissolution of the Parliament which refused the revenue for 
life, and his sealed orders to increase the forces beyond the 
vote of the Commons, arc acts too much resembling those, 
from the consequences of which he has received the credit of 
saving the country. When a king, at least one of William’s 
piower, gives his veto to an act of the legislature, he may not 
commit an act so inimical to liberty as is generally imagined ; 
but by negativing the Bill for free and impartial proceedings in 
Parliament, he at least insulted the country. Mr. Hallam 
says— 

* We can hardly wonder that he should not quite render justice 
to the motives of those who seemed to impede his strenuous 
energies ; that he should resent ns ingratitude those precautions 
against abuse of power by him, the recent deliverer of the nation, 
which it had never called for against those who had sought to en- 
slave it.’ 

Few men had persons «about him more proper objects of sus- 
picion and distrust ; but the situation in which he w'as placed, 
and the causes of his succession, are the very worst excuses for 
bis exercise of arbitrary power against tlie people. He has been 
praised for his liberality in religion ; — he certainly did not exhibit 
a disposition to be an active persecutor. When the Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland, mad with success, wished that he should bind 
himself by his coronation oath to root out heretics, he answered 
that he would not become a persecutor; and tlie Irish Catholics 
obtained .^frorn him terms, better perhaps than most Protestant 
princes would feel inclined to grant. On the other hand, he 
wanted either courage or will to free the linglish Dissenters, 
and resigned the subject after the first opposition, without 
the tithe of the anxiety which he displayed abou,t his Dutch 
guards. On his religious*' toleration, . the author of the 
Continuation makes some just rem'arks. — 

' It would be a wrong to the character, and a misapprehension of 
the genius, of the Prince prilnge, to suppose that he set the v^alue 
which he professed to 9et upon religious tests. Inheriting the principlesi 
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and living in the practice of religious freedom, — essentially a |)olitician, 
— ambitious and enlightened, — he must have been sensible of their 
mischievous bigotry and injustice^ but to abandon the tests would 
have been to alienate his party in England, and thus throw up the 
great game of succeeding in his own person to the crown.’ — p. 382. 

Again,— 

^ William was on a level with the principle of religious freedom, 
but was restrained by ambition from es[)ousing it before, and by a 
bigoted parliament from establishing it after Jie became king.’ — 
p. 115. 

Tli^ term * level’ is peculiarly applicable; — he did not carry 
his liberality beyond what was infused into him by education. 
It is unnatural that he should have shown much persecuting 
bigotry. A bishop of the Church of England, however zealous, 
would be startled by the proposal of an Inquisition, and a 
presbyterian does not dream of an Ecclesiastical Commission. . 

The author of the Continuation paints with considerable force 
and spirit, and wdth no sparing hand, the conduct of those 
whose fate it was, in changing masters, to bring about the 
Revolution. — 

* A spirit of petty jealousy of each other is observable among the 
chief actors in the Rcvolutiofi of 1688. Lord Danby insinuates dis- 
trust of Lord Halifax, to whom Dyckvclt was accredited by the 
Prince, a^d proposes' that a deputation of the party shall have a 
personal conference with him. The Earl of Devonshire, whose zeal 
as a Protestant and j)atriot was stimulated by a heavy fine to which he 
was condemned for striking Colonel Culpepper in the King’s palace, 
declares his readiness, in common wtth thousands, to receive the 
Prince’s orders on any occasion. Lord .Shrewsbury, converted from 
popery to prolcstantism, professes all the devotion and zeal of a new 
convcit. The liishop of London says that he and others pray for the 
Prince of Orange, not only on account of “ his near relation to the 
crown,” but for '' his usefulness to it for if,” says this prelate, 

the King should have any trouble come u])on him, which God 
forbid, we do not know any sure friend he has to rely upon abroad 
besides yourself.” It seems diflicult to take those expressions in any 
other sense than that of simplicity so gnm as to be wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the character of Compton ; i%g)f hypocrisy to a pitch 
of grossness and grimace which it would beindecent to suppose even 
in that bold prevaricator,* — pp. 391 — 2. 

Excepting ChurchHl and Godolphin, both of whom were* 
unmatched in their vocation, llaJifax appears to have been 
one of the most brazen of revolutionists. — 

' The conduct of Lord Hafifax was*indcscribably base. He went to 
the prince of Oranjfe as the commissioner ofj,he King, secretly betrayed 
bis trustj and adding open shame to hidclen perfidy, now came back 
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to the King as a commissioner^ or something vvorse^ from the Prince. 
It is stated' that William could not help smiling — he who smiled so 
rarely— at the willingness with which Lord Halifax consented to play 
so mean a part. He was nominated, it appears, by the Prince, as an 
easy trial” of his new faith, and as an expiation of his refusal to join 
those who invited the deliverer/ — p. 551. 

But others of smaller talenf were not undistinguished by similar 
exhibitions of the art of changing masters. — 

* This prince [GeoTge of Denmark] affords one of the many proofs 
of the fact, that the meanest faculties suffice to practice knavery with 
success. He and the Princess Anne, his wife, entirely governed by 
Lord and Lady Churchill, were engaged to favour the designs of the 
Prince of Orange .before the expedition left Holland. Fagel, who died 
during the crisis of the Revolution, declared on his death-bed that the 
Prince of Orange had obtained the sanction of the Prince and Princess 
of Denmark before he resolved upon the enterprise. '' The Prince,” 
says the Princess Anne, writing to the Prince of Orange, went yester- 
day with the King towards Salisbury, intending to go from thence to 
you as soon as his friends thought it proper.” Thus it appears that 
he accompanied the King from London with the intention to desert 
him, and, though so weak-minded as to require and submit to the 
tutelage of Lord Churchill, he yet had enough of cunning to live 
unsuspected at the King’s table up to the last moment of supping 
with him at Andover, lie was accompanied in his flight by the Duke 
of Ormond, Lord'Drumlanrig, Sir George HeWet, and some others of 
meaner rank, but not of meaner principles. The young Duke of 
Ormond was one of the noblemen who figured in the Gazette as 
volunteering their services, and accepting commissions to raise troops 
against the invader. He was at the same time deep in the intrigues 
of the Prince of Orange, for corrupting the faith, not only of the army, 
but the fleet. Lord Drumlanrig, son of the Duke of Queensberry, 
was also a young man. It is not easy to reconcile with the frankness 
of youth the treachery with which these noblemen abused up to 
the last moment, the favour, confidence, and hospitality of the un- 
fortunate king. But the vigour and virtue of the English nation 
and character had dwindled from the restoration of the Stuarts : a 
degenerate race succeeded the men of the Commonwealth. The 
aristocracy seem to have been born without that sense which is 
supposed to be their peculiar distinction, — the sense of honour.’— 
pp. 501-2. • 

Among those who are combining in aid of despotism, there 
can indeed 1)0 no honesty ; they are persons content to join in 
the subversion of all freedom, on the chance that it may turn 
out to them to have more slaves '■under them, than they have 
masters above, and such being their principle of action, no one 
can depend on their sej:vices> if it is possible for him to be 
outbid. A sad and bumbUng lesson is taught to human nature, 
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when it is seen how speedily and effectually the united vice 
and folly of the governor and of his servants, could slrbvert all 
principles of public spirit and of morality, and make a nation, 
which not thirty years before was moral and well governed at 
home, and feared abroad, at once an object of detestation and of 
contempt to Europe. Nor did the effects of ' the Happy Resto- 
ration’ terminate with the reigns of the two wretched brothers. 
The poison which they had infused into the vitality of govern- 
ment engendered diseases, of which it is hard to say when it 
was, or rather \vill be cured. When a strong party at court was 
offended, and a grand object of aristocratic respect was struck at 
by the king, a foreign prince was called over without stipulation. 
By those who \vere most earnest for the necessity of a change of 
government, he would have been allowed to reign as untrammelled 
as his predecessors ; and chance and subsequent opposition 
brought about the few partial pledges with which the nation was 
content from the individual to whom it had given the crown. It 
remained for the reign of the new monarch to exhibit the most 
renowned specimens of treachery that human genius has ever 
achieved. To govern men who were only fit to be the tools 
or victims of prerogative, methods of deception and corruption 
were devised which arbitrary governments do not require, and 
free governments do not know ; but which in this country have 
become i^art of the morality of the land, and still vegetate 
in great measure undecayed. 


Art. X.— Fo/es and Proceedings of the House of Commons , — Parlia* 
inentary Papers, Session 1834<, 

^NE of the wits of the day has well said, that the trick put 
^ upon John Bull by the Ministry and the Parliament during 
the present Session, is like that of Tony Lumpkin, who would 
persuade his mother that she had tiavelled forty miles from home 
v'hen the good woman was almost at her own door. 

If the first Session of the present Parliament earned the title 
of the Do-nothing Parliament, the Much-a-do-about-nothing. 
will serVe as well for the next. 

There has been som^e chopping and changing of seats among 
the players, in the hope of making the cards run better ; but 
chance, which is the* principle oT modern government, still 
decides the day. One or ^wo hav^ cut out, and one or two have 
cut in, buj; the sej are the same for all that; they are, according 
to ike declarations of their present le^d^r, to act upon the same 
principles both in/oreign and domestic policy, as the govern* 
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nient of which Lord Grey was the head. So little change of 
sentiment had arisen among them by the change of leadership, 
that they have even tliought it becoming to their late noble and 
high-minded leader, to offer for his acceptance the ceremonial 
office of Lord Privy Seal. Such is the nature of Whiggism. 
It is an arrangement of places, of precedence, and the 
distribution of profit. Could men otherwise, with a decent 
regard for the honour that is cherished even among worldlings, 
have offered so foul a bait to the worst imputed foible of the 
Earl Grey. To the people these things will be useful lessons. 
'J'here is fortunately for the people, just now, a lack of strength 
in all political parties ; and if the people will press on, this may 
be turned to good account. 

We are a stiffnecked race. Nothing is taught us but by 
experience, and there is yet too much to be learned. The 
present Government will go on ; there will be shiftings again and 
again ; and each shifting will bring in a little more Radicalism 
till the new election comes, and then Heaven be with us. 
Upon the issue of that, will be the future fate of the country. 
Every true-hearted Radical should be prepared for the event, as 
if it were to come with the morrow. The second Session differs 
little from its predecessors, with regard to the mass of ordinary 
legislation. Energetic individuals have started many improve- 
ments ; more iildeed than the House could digest in' the short 
space of a Session. Many measures of good practical tendency 
have also been adopted. The works of the Parliament bear 
the marks of good intention very ill-directed ; and this is the 
grand fault. There is the same want of comprehensive views, 
and the power of applying them to the minor details of legisla- 
tion. Neither Ministers nor Members have a right conception 
of their vocation. The measures of men who account them- 
selves Reformers, and yet would keep all things in that sort of 
seething action which is called Whiggism, are still propounded in 
amiable unconsciousness of the existence of the rights of millions 
of lower mortals. The Radicals too betray the same want of 
singleness of purpose, and intelligence, and capacity to force along 
the timid Ministry to better doings. It would be in vain to 
note in detail all the instances of these things. Theie is one 
point which needs special remark. Vast objection has been 
made to the numerous motions, bills, anci other legislative pro- 
jects started by Radicals atid men of all parlies for national 
improvement,— because they impede the operations of the Minis- 
ters. In reality, it is an excellent thing, and the very conse- 
quence of the conduct of tliewMinisters themselves. If a man 
among them would come forward with a scheme sound and 
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enlarged, comprehending all the needful points of grievance, 
and showing a masterly handling of the question in all its 
bearings, there would be no room for the small suggestions 
that now sting and worry and harass the Government and the 
House, wlio are as hurried as men ignorant and blind usually are. 
There is a vast deal of nonsense and pettiness in the efforts of 
the working legislators, but there is also a vast deal of good ; 
and but for their burrowing efforts, perseveringly pursued, much 
of the good that has leavened the lump of aristocratic legislation 
would never have existed. ‘ Press on,' therefore, — should be the 
encouraging cry to all men who think they may do good. At the 
worst, their projects may be rejected, and become beacons of 
the true limits of legislation. ^ Press on,' till the Ministers 
discover their fitness to lead, and the House has adapted 
its internal machinery to the nature of its functions. 

It is the great virtue of the House of Commons, that there, 
are 658 sources of suggestion. — 658 chances in favour of a 
grievance being found out, and declared, and remedied. The 
fault lies now only in the want of arrangements by which all 
such suggestions may be investigated by men learned in the 
matters to which they refer; so that the work of legislation 
might proceed on principle, and in a continuous couise of im- 
provement. Subtract the questions on which the public mind 
is made iq) ; subtract those of plain justice ;• subtract those 
that might be swallowed up in good leadership ; and how many 
of the 102 that now stand in the Order-book of the House of 
Commons, would remain to harass the spiiits of its members ? 

The best sign of improvement in the character and temper of 
the lower House, is to be found in the readiness with which 
Committees of Inquiry have been granted ; though they are 
sometimes granted to prevent inconvenient discussions in the 
House that would do good for the public interests. The new 
rule seems likely to be adopted at last, that inquiry should 

E recede legislation. The Tories often made it the rule of delay. 

ut there is one class of inquiries which, above all, marks the 
gibwing force of the popular will in the House, viz. the 
cases of oppression, which the Tories systematically opposed. 
The case^ of Mr. Harvey, Mr. Buckingham, Baron de Bode, 
and others, have been gone into, and with such results as their 
repeated demands for jastice might be supposed to foretell. 

There is no doubt that this improvement comes from the 
weakness of the Ministry. It has, however, led tp a very perni- 
cious fallacy, which must be severely felt till the House adopts 
some plan <df inteiMal reform that sjiall constitute the means of 
initiaung measures without the aid of Mftiistevs. These public 
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servants, and hitherto chief movers of the House, have latterly 
adopted the notion, that except when they take a measure 
' to heart, the House" should be left to itself. Accordingly the 
other day, when they were pressed to declare their intentions in 
regard to providing a new building in place of the very incon- 
venient House of Commons, — it was answered,^ that no steps 
would be taken by the Government, till the House had mani- 
fested a desire that a new one should be built. In the mean 
while, there is nobody to put the matter in a way to produce 
any such manifestation. A report, with several plans, and some 
pertinent inquiries as to the requisites that should be regarded 
in the case, has been printed for the use of the Members. But 
the complications of such a subject are the least proper to 
be decided by a numerous body ; and they have nobody to help 
them to a decision, by bringing the matter before them with 
some view to a definite plan and its immediate execution. 
Hence nothing will be done. It is the same in other matters, 
from the inability of individuals to collect materials to present 
the subject with sufficient fullness and distinctness. 

Lord Althorp had, on several occasions, made use of the same 
fallacy. Ilis Lordship does not perceive the difference between 
dictation and suggestion. The nation is entitled to expect that 
the elite of the representatives who are appointed to posts in the 
administration,' should be competent to £Krail themsejyes of the 
opportunity to learn what is fit to be proposed. This is the 
uty of the executive ; and it is a plain omission of duty, if 
they fail to suggest and to urge whatever ought to be done. 
This is different from attempting to force the House to support 
bad or indifferent measures against the express wishes of the 
House or the people. If the Ministry think that it does not 
belong to their office to take the initiative in such cases, — at 
least where their own judgment has told them that the measure 
is right, — the House must needs do it for itself. But that 
would be to create Executive Committees to pave the way to 
Republicanism ; — which is worse than any other ill that can 
happen to the body politic. When will this bugbear cease 'co 
frighten the people, from attempting all the good the monarchy 
can give ? 

But whatever good has been said for the House of Commons 
on^ccount of an improvement in its tone, or independence in 
ke intercourse with the Members of Government*,' or the nature 
of its general efforts, must be taken witli a large reserve. The 
. grand vice of Ihe House appears to<3xist in its full force. The 
inicjuitous selfishness o#the ^anded interest is apparerkt wherever 
their benefit is supposed' to be in any degree affected. Eager 
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to throw off every burthen that they bear, — they unconsciously 
point continually to the necessity of such further alterations 
in the constitution of the House, as shall niake it a fair abstract 
of the interests of the community. 

The people should look to this^ It would be folly to quarrel 
with a man* for looking after his own interests, when he has 
been put by oiir own hands into the place where he may do so 
with most advantage ; — still more so if we put there the man 
whom we have already found to take his ,own course instead of 
ours, on former occasions, in the same matter. If we cannot 
check the man’s misdoings, why cannot we hit upon the plan of 
sending one whose interests are the same as our own ? Let the 
electors of towns, at the next election, refuse to elect any man 
who has a foot of arable land, unless he will pledge liimself 
stoutly to repeal the Corn Laws. 

The Corn Laws have been preserved, and the Poor l^aws 
altered in favour of the rich. The General Hegistry ■ Jill has 
again been rejected, and the Repeal of the Malt Tax has been 
struggled for. Let it^be repealed, and the people will have a 
Property Tax. May they thrive in their delinquency, till the 
most hood-winked can discern the enormity of the gentry of 
England. 

There has been also a keen regard to County Rates, to Agri- 
cultural Distress, and Tithes, The country must take care that 
the landed gentry do not get rid of all their burthens, and con- 
trive to retain the Corn Laws still. They are moving fast to 
relieve themselves of the set-off', and will succeed if "the people 
do not move in the opposite direction first. 

The most splendid and barefaced violation of principle that 
the Session has afforded, showing a perversion of, feeling, ail 
absence of a pervading moral sense of justice in the House, is 
the different conduct pursued in relation to the State Pensioners 
and Parish Paupers. The solution of this anomaly in justice 
is in the sympathies of the rich and the aristocratic with Iheir 
kindred, and their absence of sympathy with the poorer classes. 
Had the people’s representatives been in Parliament as well as 
the rich men’s representatives, there could not have been so 
plain a negation of a principle in one case, while in the other 
it was rigidly, almost harshly, adhered to. Nor can it be denied 
that the Representatives in Parliament are tllf Representatives 
of the rich. Money is their' qualification. Money is the quali- 
fication of their constituents. F^tnesj^ in one or the othe^ 
measured by any other rule, is in» no shape titfi criterion. So/ 
long as thSs vice jn the required j^nditions continues^ it wilf 
taint* all the issues of legislation. The partial removabof it has 
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effected a corresponding improvement, but more is wanted, and 
must be struggled for. 

This matter of equal justice must be looked at comprehen- 
sively ; and herein is involved the whole question of taxation. 
Among much good done in a small way, the scheme of reducing 
taxation has been maiked tliis Session by one huge blunder. 
The best tax that existed, the House-tax, that which if pro- 
perly levied bore most resemblance to a Property-tax, has been 
abolished. The people owe this tp their own ignorance, and the 
pusillanimous yielding of Ministers. Here the Government had 
Its opportunity of pleasing both parties, and therefore, at the 
cost of its better convictions it yielded ; but it will have to 
recant at no distant day, in the same or nearly the same form. 
Shortly there must be a Property-tax ; — and if the Property-tax 
be fair, it must be an Income-tax ; to cover all that sort*of 
property, which cannot be reached otherwise. The Hbuse-tax 
was the best tax that could be desired for the purpose, if fairly 
levied ; it ranges from one-fourth to one-fifth of a man’s income 
in town, and in the country from a sixth to a seventh. If the 
tax were levied on the house, assuming it to bear these propor- 
tions to the income, the income of the inhabitant would be 
reached without any inquisitorial measures. At the same time 
it might be allowed to a party to tender proof, if this represen- 
tation of his income bore hard upon him. By abandoning 
Ihe House-tax, Lord Althorp has lost this rule or standard ; but 
he will be,driven back to it again, and the very classes whose 
clamour has prevailed, would rejoice to obtain ils revival as a 
more less oppressive system of taxing them, than 

though the agency of more inquisitorial measures, 

^ Window-tax, the most unfair and obnoxious of all, re- 
mauis to provoke the same clamour that has scared away the 
House-tajc. Live and learn. The people as w^ell as their rulers 
mulst pay for their experience. 

^ A littl^T but all that was allowed by the limits assigned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been done in lightening 
taxes upon industry. A Property-tax, like the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, should be on the tongue of every Radical, as the 
best method of bringing aR to an equal condition as. citizens. 
To ffive the rich the feeling tjiat they have a stake in the country, 
let Uiem bear tliiplr 'stake’s share of its« burthens. Out of a 
million' and ti-half of taxes ^repealed or reduced, only a quarter 
qf ..a million could b^ afforded for the removal of burdens on 
ihdustrjf; ; the ftouse-tox having be€n repealed in obedience to 
the uhiied voice of the.shppTkeepers and the^arisloci'acy. But 
four I)uqdred thousapiP^pounds remained, and of this nearly 
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10,000/. must be given up to the agricultural interest. Forsooth 
the horse of the fanner must be exempt from tax; why not 
the liorse of the surgeon ? It is with him as mucli an instru- 
ment of trade as vvitli the farmer; and there are probably many 
other cases erpially oppressive. Perhaps the country surgeon 
might obtain its remission next year with tlie help of the 
Ivinded interest, on the plea that as low rents and low profits 
will not permit the farmers to pay, it is for their interest that 
the surgeon should be exempt. It is but plain, undeniable jus- 
tice, that as your rents arc doubled to the wrong of everybody 
else, you should also pay no taxes. 

The reduction of the four per cents is a financial movement, 
good if fair. The fund-holders, or rather that class of them 
whose incomes are invested there, quietly look on, and suffer 
Government to make havock with their property, without care or 
thought^f the means by which the Government is enabled tc 
take the advantage. 

It is very proper conduct on the part of the Government to 
take advantage of the high price of the funds to pay them off ; 
but it would be very proper to know by what m(‘nns the high 
price comes. By excluding foreign corn, and by other restric- 
tions on the employment of capital and industry, the value of 
particular investments is much enhanced from the mere lack 
of other channels of investment. • 

If the high price of the funds arose from a fair value, it 
would be quite right that the advantage should be taken ; but 
as it is the result of the acts of Government, there is a 
hardship in the case. This should teach all those who have 
investments in the funds, to look after their interests. If they 
wisli not to be deprived of the fair value of their money, they 
should make common cause with the other capitalists and the 
owners of industry, in order to compel the Governmi^nt to take 
all necessary steps to remove the restrictions which exist. . 

But in this sensitive branch of affairs, the people are be- 
ginning to feel the beautiful arrangements of Whiggisn\, 
Among the omissions of the Government are to be recounted the 
measures to regulate Joint-Stock Banks and country banking, 
which formed a part of the scheme of arrangements last year, 
when the Bank Charter was renewed. Nothing has been done 
or attempted (except • in the struggle witli the Westminster 
Bank), and there the matter rests. “In the meanwhile progress 
is making towards another Ba*tik Restriction Act,, if the Minis- 
ters dare ; ^though if events bf their own kindling compel the^^sted^- 
how ,will such weaklings stem" theif progress? It is but ulittla 
while since the partial restriction created last year has come irilb 

\ OL, x\\*—^Ve!ttm4nster Ixw'^iew, ^ 2 
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play, and gold is at a premium, and the Bank has it in its 
power to mar or make the fortunes of thousands, as the caprice 
or ignorance of the ‘Directors may chance to suggest. Surely 
for a free country, here are more pit-falls than even despotism 
could invent. Some ten or twelve men self-elected, or 
elected by a small close body who may chayce to be the 
owners of Bank-Stock, may plunge the whole country into a 
panic, divert, check, and even for a time dry up the channels of 
industry. If there needed any otlier test of Whiggism than men 
have in their works, here is a rich and convincing one. It is made 
a complaint against Radicals that they are throwers down, and not 
builders up. Are these men better ? With a small capital of 
sagacity, they pull down, and miscalculate their means of res- 
toration. If they do succeed, it is after the vulgar method 
retorted upon them by an enemy. It is the exorbitant youth’s 
pui'qhase of a present gratification, by a large mortg^fge upon 
expectancy. 

One grand sera of the present Session has been the discussion 
of the Repeal Question. The fear of the recurrence of this 
debate, wilWiave a wholesome influence on English Legislation. 
There was a good deal of talking beside the mark, and indeed 
the whole matter in dispute was made to rest on a false position. 
The state of Ireland now, and its state before the Union, 
were comparedy and the improvements k its later ..condition 
ascribed to the Union, If the condition of England and Scot- 
land at the same periods had been brought into the comparison, 
it might have been found that all the good which the other 

1 )arts of the country had obtained would greatly exceed the 
dessings which Ireland had acquired in the same period. But 
in truth the goodness of the Government either here or in 
Ireland, has had little share in producing the present state of 
advancement in either country. At another time, the bearings 
of the question will probably be more apparent; but the advo- 
cates for Repeal would do wisely to look at the question in a 
different form. Call for a Committee to inquire into the things 
asked for by the people, and recommended by former Com- 
mittees; and compare them with the. things done. Draw up 
a complete chronological account of all the Acts, of the 
Legislature in reference to Ireland since the Union, — distin- 
guishing the acts of coercion, the acts of jobbing, the acts of 
beneficent legislation, — and «what will be, the issue ? 

They argued also from the Acts of former Irish Parliaments, 
what would now be the Acts*of an friah ParJiament. As well 
might it be argued that th^Acts of the Reformed Parliament 
would be like those of the former English Parliaments. It is to 
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he presumed that if the Irish had now their separate Parliament, 
it would be as good as that of Great Britain ; and in the 
true spirit of representation, would express the will of the 
people. If that were so, the grievances tliat now exist must 
infallibly be put an end to ; and as the body would have no other 
cares besides ohose of the Irish people, time and diligence would 
help them quickly towards the end of their labours. So far 
from its seeming to be so very absurd and dangerous a project, 
there is every probability, under the influence of a more freely 
expressed public opinion, that a Parliament in Dublin would 
prove of great national advantage. If however there be reason 
to believe that all the awful results that are apprehended would 
come from re-creating the Irish Parliament, it seems highly 
desirable that a sort of Parliamentary Commission should be 
appointed to redress Irish grievances. A body of this sOrt, 
whose labours should be confined to this object, and working 
from end to end of the year, might in a few years make consider- 
able way towards mitigating the distressed condition of that 
country. One hundred English and Scotch Members chosen 
indifferently from the Members of the House of Commons, with 
the one hundred Irkh Members now chosen by that people, 
might compose this body. This body meeting the Secretary 
for Ireland in Dublin during the recess of the English Parlia- 
ment, mi^it at all events prepare and discuss, measures intended 
for the peculiar benefit of the Irish people ; and if it were not 
thought wise to allow them the force of law upon the decision 
of that body, they might be reviewed in Parliament, In most 
cases there would be little to discuss, and all the slovenly labours 
of Committees of Inquiry on Irish subjects would naturally be 
referred to such Commission. Without some such arrange- 
ment, the cry for Repeal will remain from necessity a just cry 
on the part of the Irish people. It may be true that the 
English Parliament has not been able to hasten matters, on 
account of its cares for other parts of the Realm ; which precisely 
forms the Irishman’s reason for asking for a legislature that can ; 
— and the matter must be viewed on this business footing, not 
under the impulse of a mere bugbear fear of separation, but 
with the full conviction that there must be separation one way 
or other if something be not done, or at all events Ireland must 
be for ever im^^ortuning the justice of this country to the post- 
ponement of the counlify’s affairs in other directions. 

Mr, Bisk made a motmn *that, the Parliament should meet 
once in th^^e yea^ in Dublin ; and though the proposition was 
stvanpge, and mixed up by the mov^r v%i<Ji odd views of his own, 
it does not appear to be unreasonable. An occasional observa- 
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tion of the people there, — a more intimate acquaintance with their 
peculiarities,— even a, knowledge of the meie physical aspect of 
ihino’fi, — would have a good eftect on the minds of the legislators. 
Some among them would have such a reasonable horror of Irish 
terrors, riots, fevers, and burnings, that they would discern more 
clearly the need of I?eforiiis which do not now touch their 
fancies. 

The evidence of the necessity for some plan, is found in the 
little the Ministers have been able to do, though they had the 
strongest motive to urge them. Last Session they promised 
conciliatory measures as well as the Coercion Bill. What did 
they do ? This Session what again has been done? It is true 
that they have started with wrong principles, or have been 
reluctant to act upon any, and therefore have met with successful 
lesistance; but how much of Irish legislation exclusively will 
the English, the Scotch, the Colonial legislation permit to be 
done, and yet how much must be done for Ireland to bring it 
to a level with the sister countries of England and Scotland. 
But the gland cause of backwardness in Irish Reform is the 
stale of its Ciovernmcnt. The Union is not complete while a 
Lord Lieutenant and mock Court rernam at Dublin, and all 
matters are to be funnelled thiougli the wredom of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant, an Iiish Lord Chancellor, and a Council of pet Tories. 
1'his is not IJnidn. When the difficulties ftnd delays of a pass- 
age fiom Ireland were greater than by the aid of steam they 
now are, theie might be some pretence for kcej)ing up a sham 
(rovernment in that part of the country ; but it is now every 
whit as near as Scotland, and may be governed with the same 
ea.se. Already the duties of the Post-Office and of the Depart- 
ments of the Revenue Boards have been transferred to England, 
and the sooner the Lord Lieutenant follows the better. The 
Loid Chancellor may then remain in Ireland, and the Home 
Secretary be charged with its Government. If it be alleged 
that the Law Department of that branch of the Government 
will render the task too great for a single Minister; then place 
the Law and Justice of the whole kingdom under separate 
hands. The absurd intrigues that have gone forward lately in 
relation to the Irish Coercion Bill, evidence the necessity of a 
change of the sort. If the Irish should deprecate the loss of 
income that would follow from the reduction of tl\e Office, then 
give it to them in a more whblesome form ; let it be expended 
on the improvement of the City'of Dublin and its environs. 
But do not afflict the entire country with thfe niisc'^iefs of ill 
government for an object so paltry. Furthermore, let (jvery 
law for Ireland be made to correspond with the English law; 
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or at all events let the exception in its behalf be bounded by thu 
exigency. There would be a tendency to this end, if the admi- 
nistration of Irish affairs were placed in the hands of the sanie 
functionary. The completeness and comprehensiveness that 
would result from such an arrangement would mitigate, and 
indeed far oiit^balance the effects of the increased ainount of 
business. But it is difficult to discover what the Secretary of 
the Home Department has to do. lie superintends the l^oliee ; 
he superintends the administration of tlie Law *, he regulates the 
Scotch and some of the English Patronage ; he has the control 
of all Sheriffs and other Provincial Functionaries; his chief care 
is and ought to be with the preservation of the Peace of tlie 
Empire. If Ireland for ‘this purpose were added to his oflice, 
and the other matters given to the other otlicers having special 
care of similar objects, the benefit in all ways would be great. 

This subject is of permanent importance, for until Ireland be 
put on the same footing as England, she will continually draw 
the latter country down ; and the best rule would be never to 
pass a law for one country, to which the other should not in 
like degree be subject. 

One of the phenomena of the present Session, is the Report 
of the Committee oii^Drunkenness. It is a sad beating about 
the bush, but will do good. The medley of truths and absurdi- 
ties will 4 aise discussion, and help to the instruction which it 
recommends. But there is a first cause which the Committee 
have not dared to see, viz. — the effect of the Laws in |)roducing 
drunkenness. Faiglishmen are prohibited by law fromdiinking 
the cheap and wholesome wine which is within sight of their 
coasts, and made to drink a detestable ardent spirit to keep the 
landlords daughters in finery. The document talks of the loss 
of the produce of the soil arising from its application to dele- 
terious instead of nutritious purposes. Hereupon the landed 
men will exclaim, put down spirits, and there will be Corn 
enough for the subsistence of the population. This is not, liovv- 
ever, the main point. The people have a right to both the 
bread and wine ; and it will not be long before they walk over 
the landlords, or else communicate freely in both kinds. Next 
Sessioiuthe cpiestion will be better understood ; and, in the mean 
time, the Press may give much help towards putting it on the 
right footing., * 

When the recollections of the •past Session are somewhat 
fainter in the publ.c mind, sotne friend of the ministcis, acting 
as their nn^/Uth-p'i/ce, will •make much ado of what they liave 
don^ Tliey havft not understandings to peiceive, that much 
may soiueliutea be done to little advantage \ a bustler in small 
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matters appears to be always doing a great deal, yet the sum of 
his performance is less than the constant pattering would seem 
to indicate. The present ministers are workers by the piece, 
and of course desire nothing so much as to lengthen it out, that 
their reward may be proportionate. They will not comprehend, 
that if they lay hold of the principle, — or, to use <the pugilistic 
phrase, get their subject into chancery, — the wdiole matter is 
done. For instance, during the last year and the present, there 
has been much talk as to the patronage of the Church of Scot- 
land ; and the same question must arise ere long in England. 
If the question of separation of Church and State be carried, 
both questions are settled ; for everybody knows that the chief 
link that exists between the State and Church is the patronage, 
which Chancellors, Premiers, and Bishops are loath to relin- 
quish. And so in other matters ; they discern not the principle, 
and tire in consequence for ever floundering in details ; and 
though they bring in at the end of the term a long bill, it is 
made out after the fashion of the inn-keeper, or the lawyer; it 
is a list of every small thing charged separately, and at the 
utmost price. 

Among the omissions, are the Reforms o^ the Representation. 
Where are the effects of the promises of last Session? The 
Commons did, what the Lords threw out ; but what the Com- 
mons did, was not deserving of a people*s'' gratefulness. The 
Bribery Bill was an evasion ; and the Disfranchisement Bills 
worse ; the principle of disfranchisement, in such cases, 
shows an utter ignorance of the basis of representation. 
Because a certain number of men in 1832 were bribed and 
bartered their suffrage to the public wrong, all men of the same 
locality must be deprived of their right of self-government ; — 
l^ecause their ancestors were not guiltless, or chanced to live where 
the greater number were rogues, all after comers are fore-doomed. 

Notwithstanding all the slowness to do right, the Whigs and 
Tories allege that the Radicals advance in their demands with 
each concession. Assuredly they do. What were they mad^ 
for ? They will not leave one stone of corruption upon another. 
'J'hey are just at the point, where it is all the same to them, 
whether the government chuses to remove abuses, or to increase 
the pressure against them by refusing. If their mouth-pieces 
or leaders should become corrupt, or indolent, or ^dme-serving, 
and lag or fall back, their plaices would be filled by others, who 
would be chosen by the million that press behind. The million 
cannot be bought, or swallowed up, or turned Vrom tlifir aim. 

The Whigs indeed ar^. illustrious examples ‘'of the principle 

Avhich is for ever operating in sublunary matters. The force of 
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circumdiaiices moulds to its own form the weak and feeble beings 
who are placed in the midst of them ; and these again are 
changed with the varying form of the events that surround 
them. Better than the Tories are the Whigs ; but these last 
are not sound, and must be succeeded by Badicals of many 
grades of intelligence, each improving on that which went before 
it. 

Through the bugbear of republican institutions and govern- 
ment, the nation is deprived of the advantages of well-ordered 
subordinate arrangements. The fear of republics swallows up 
all good that resembles the fruits of republicanism. Thus the 
cost of a monarchy and the negation of good government, are 
borne at one and the same time, as if republicanism were all 
evil and monarchies all good. Men do not perceive that there 
is a spirit cast over the transactions of life, that depends not on 
the mere form or mode of doing them, but on the nature ot 
man; and that the virtues of monarchies, and the evils of re- 
publics, have generally arisen from causes foreign to their mere 
forms. All governments are in different degrees democracies ; 
they are acted upon by the will of the people. The greatest 
despot must regard it in some degree, as well as the constitu- 
tional monarch or the head of a republic. Its influence has 
been confined through ignorance, through the treason of some 
who conspired to share the profits of the general spoil, or by the 
combination of tyrants to control each others subjects. Still 
the will of the people has always been virtually regarded. It is 
the vital principle of all governments; accordingly as that vyill 
gains strength by intelligence, and by the power of combination 
through the freedom of the press, it must prevail ; and while 
men are talking of constitutional governments, and railing 
against republics, the spirit of the latter is rising on the surface 
of the waters, in giant form and greatness of power. What is 
then the position of those in power? What the policy of the 
Monarchists ? Can the new force be resisted ? Can the new 
imaginations of men be bribed or diverted, by the prospect of 
advantages from the monarchical, that shall cope in rnagnitude 
with such as the republican principle offers? Which bids fairest 
for good government ? Which is most compatible with it I 
And with whom rests the proof? The monarchists, the aris- 
tocrats, have,, in theii'own power the proof. It is .a question 
of fact, to be shown by their acts.* F.et them speed on, throw- 
ing golden apples by the vva/, and they may outrun republican 
hopes. I^Mt pos^ftible thjft they can change the bias of their 
natures, ahd so att? Will they, as*provident fathers who discern 
the ripening will of energetic children, control by indulging the 
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yearnings of their nature, or compel rebellion by ill-timed 
resistance. There. is no intelligent lover of republicanism who 
cares for it except as the best pledge for good government. 
Show him that the doings of monarchy correspond in beneficence 
with all that the people would have if the power were in their 
own hands, and he will give his vote and support to that 
which is. The mass of the ])eople have at this moment no direct 
leading towards republicanism ; but there is a teaching which 
would alter their views, and perhaps prompt a rash attempt at 
change without preparation. That teaching, is the obstinate 
resistance of the monarchy and the aristocracy to plain business- 
like improvements. To the republican, the House of Lords is tlie 
best ally. The follies of that body, give him his most convincing 
example. He needs but point liis finger and exclaim. Sec the 
blessings that you covet. 

As it is, the field is strewed with the spoils of small triumplis, 
which are useless, or worse, as they impede the conflict. What 
is now wanted, is an active warrior on the people’s behalf, who 
will eschew small matters and petty intrigue, and lally the 
popular force to struggle for whole principles. Is there such a 
man, — one who being the people’s friend might also be the 
monarch’s friend, — not by backstair influence and a double face, 
but by standing boldly in the front of the people, and advocat- 
ing good government as the best safeguard I)oth to^monarch 
and people, 

A volume would not contain an account of the delinquencies 
of the Lords, the trippings and omissions of the Ministers, tlie 
small sundries of Radical and independent operations, the selfish 
manifestations of the landed inteiest, and the talkings, absences, 
and abandonments of duty of men of all parties. Nor is it 
necessary. The Session though one of little positive good, is rich 
in piophecy of tlie breaking down of the powers of evil by their 
own clashings. The bravado thrust of the Ministers through 
the mouth of their Monarch at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, against the leader of the Irish, has terminated in a thank- 
ful acceptance of his patronage, after having been thoroughly 
worsted by his superior tact and prowess. 

Altogether the position of affairs is much like the fine c]ay that 
follows a stormy night. Men begin to see a chance of fair 
weather, with opportunity of mending wha^t the pitiless elements 
have mangled, and making precautions against the next 
coming foul weather which were neglected in a former instance. 
There is a disposition to hope against* all reco^ections ; all the 
puvst misdoing of these inen^, does not quench the' brighter 
ieelingSi though tho onl/ change that has taken place, is that of 
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a corporal becoming a serjeant, and one or two other slight 
movements in the troop. There is a strong persuasion that 
they cannot do much harm, protected as they are by a power 
and vigilance in the people, superior to anything that has 
hitheito kept tliem within certain limits ol good behaviour. 


Art. XI. — The New British Province of Australia; or a Description 
of the Country, illustrated by Charts and Views; with an Account 
of the Principles, Objects, Plan, and Prospecls of the Colony, 
— Printed for C. Knight, 22, Ludgatc Hill, London. 1834*. 12uio. 

2. An Historical and Statistical Account of New South IVales, both 
as a Penal Settlement, and as a British Colony. By .lolin Dun- 
more Lang, D.13., Senior JMember of the Scots Church, and 
Principal of the Australian College, Sydney, New Soiith Wales. 
— 2 vols. royal 12ino. London j Cochrane and M‘Crone. 

3. Hints relating to Emigrants and Emigration ; embracing Obser- 
vations and Facts intended to display the real advantages of New 
South Wales. By the Rev. Henry Carmichael, A.M., l^rofessor of 
Natural Philosojihy, &c., Australian College^ Sydney.— London ; 
D. Walther. 1831*. 


XTERE is the day-dretim of an ingenious man, whoever he 
■^“^may be. At least thirty compurgators in the shape of 
Members of Parliament, country gentlemen, political economists, 
London merchants, and London bankers, are ready to swear to 
its verity, and an Act of the Reformed Parliament is to sanction 
the new Utopia. The j)roject, when it was first broaclied in 
1831, had the form of a Joint-Stock Company who were to have 
received from the Crown a grant of some millions of acres in 
Southern Australia, to be sold for their own benefit and that of 
their country, the Association taking uyion itself the entire charge 
of establishing and maintaining the Colony and in due course 
being vested with the patronage of its Government. This scheme 
is now dropped for one of more apparent model a*tioii, which 
is described by the projectors as follows. — 


'All that part of Australia which lies between the 132iid and the 
14? 1st degrees of East longitude, and between the Southern Ocean and 
the Tro^jic of Capricorn, together with the i.slands adjacent thereto, is 
erected into a British Province, by the name of South Australia, and 
declared, with respect to govcrnincnt, independent of every other 
Colony.’ • 

' All the lands within the afiove limits are declared to be Public 
Lands, aivFare plA’cd uridet the niahageinent of a Board of Conifhis« 
sioiyrs sitting in London.' • 

‘There is but one way in which every uulividuul may obtain a prL 
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vale property in any of the said lands > namely, by paying for the same 
in ready money.’ 

^ Subject to the above condition, and to the necessity of previous 
surveys, every one shall be free to acquire a private property in the 
said lands, and without limit as to quantity or situation/ 

' The lowest price at which public land shall ever be sold in this 
Colony, is Twelve Shillings per acre.* ^ 

^ Subject to the above provision. Commissioners are authorised to 
raise or lower the price of public land, always giving public notice of 
any intended change in the price, and of the period during which the 
higher or lower price is to be required.’ 

' All sales to be conducted in public.’ 

' The foregoing provisions declared to be fundamental articles of 
the Constitution of South Australia, and not to be changed without 
the authority of Parliament.* 

* That the whole of the money obtained by the sale of public land 
shall form an Emigration Fund, and shall be employed by the Com- 
missioners in conveying poor labourers to the colony.’ 

• All the poor persons taken to the colony by means of the Emigra- 
tion Fund, shall be, as far as it is possible to make the selection, young 
adult persons, of both sexes in an equal proportion.’ 

^ The Commission of Public Lands and Emigration is empowered 
to anticipate the sales of land, by receiving purchase-money on account 
from emigrants intending to buy land, and, if necessary, by raising a 
loan or loans, to be secured on the whole Public land of the Colony ; 
and to employ such loan or loans in conveying ^lelected labourers to 
the Colony .* — British Province t^c. pp. 102 — 111. * 

Such is the outline of the plan which is filled up in 
various parts of the work. To the first four conditions on 
which the Colony is proposed to be founded, no serious 
objection can be urged ; unless perhaps to the First, which 
describes its extent. This amounts to some nine degrees of 
longitude and thirteen of latitude ; or in other terms and in 
round numbers, to above 420,000 square miles, or 2/0 millions 
of acres. This, as indeed is boasted of by the framers of the 
scheme, exceeds the superficies of all France, Germany, and 
Spain put together ; and, it may safely be assumed, is a charge 
somewhat large for the direction and appropriation of the* 
commissioners of a few private, and as far as Colonies are 
concerned, inexperienced individuals ; for it must be observed 
that of the thirty Directors, not one has ever had either official, 
personal, or in any other shape practical experienpe of actual 
colonization. ^ 

The Fourth, Ninth, and Eleventh' conditions for the establish- 
meht of the New Colony embfkce, correctly sneaking, all that 
is now, or at least is professed to be now, in ‘the principle, dn 
which it is to be founded*/ ' The first of these promises, that no 
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public land shall ever be sold for less than 125. per acre, which 
IS considerably more than double the price at which the Govern- 
ment of the American Union sells its best land (one dollar and 
a quarter), — about three times as much as it charges for its refuse 
land, 75 cents of a dollar, — and 140 per ceot more than the British 
Government ':ells its land for in the long established colonies 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, five shillings. The 
Fourth condition provides that the whole proceeds of the sales 
of public land shall be employed in conveying poor labourers to 
the Colony. The Eleventh gives powers to the Commissioners 
to anticipate the sales of land by securing purchase-money from 
intended emigrants, and, if necessary, to raise a loan or loans to 
convey ' selected labourers’ to the new Colony. 

The objects aimed at by this high charge for tlie land, are to 
concentrate the settlers, and prevent them from scattering far 
and wide ; to make labour cheap and abundant ; to produce co- 
operation among the colonists ; to divide the settlers at once 
into two classes, capitalists and labourers ; to prevent the land 
from being monopolized or otherwise misappropriated ; to inti'o- 
duce at once improved and refined processes of husbandry ; and 
in short to make a new country as like as possible to an old 
one. The 125. per acre, however extravagantly high it 
may seem to most people, will not satisfy the projectors ; they 
have misgivings o4’ its adequacy to produce the necessary 
degree of concentration ; and therefore it is only the minimum 
price to be exacted, while the Commissioners arc vested with 
powers to raise the charge to any amount that shall insure the 
desired packing of the new society. The author of ‘ The New 
British Province of Australia’ thus expresses himself. — 

' It may be doubtful whether the price inserted in the Act of Par- 
liament, that is, the price of twelve shillings per acre, heJow which land 
is never to be sold, would prove sufficient for the object in view whe- 
ther it would so limit the (|uantity of jjrivate land as to hinder the 
settlers from immediately becoming, all of them, owners of land, and 
cutting up their capital and labour into small and unproductive frac- 
j'ons. But, on the other hand, the Public Lands’ Board will be able 
to fix periods during which the price of land shall be higher than 
twelve shillings per acre ; and we may conclude that they will use 
their poWer in a manner to save the colony from becoming a second 

Swan River.* — Id. p. 104*. 

* « 

The new hypothesis has as usual produced the necessity of 
inventing a new language, and the initiated have frequent re- 
course to^iUch plfrases as^the following; — ‘ In order to promote 
thfe greatest proi^^erity of all classes, land, labour, and capital, 
ought to be combined in proper proportions ; ’ — * cutting up 
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capital and labour into small and unproductive portions ; ’ — the 
evils of suj)erabundance of land ; ' — ' arrangements for preserving 
constancy and combination of labour ;* — ‘ the productiveness of 
industry arising from a due proportion amongst the elements of 
wealth ' establishing the desires and powers of society.’ To 
the moderately considerate and acute, such expressions will 
appear little better than so many incarnations of exploded 
fallacies and antiquated wrongs. 

The following cuiioiis illustration is given of the principle 
on which it is proposed to found the new Colony, and of the 
errors committed in the establishment of all preceding ones. — 

‘ Sir .Joseph Banks, wishing to ornament a bare piece of ground in 
front of his house near Hounslow, transplanted into it some full- 
grown trees, 'fhosc trees were torn from the beds in which they had 
grown to maturity. In order to save trouble in moving them, all 
their smaller roots and branches were cut off: the trunks, thus muti- 
lated, were stuck into the ground ; and there, wanting the nourish- 
ment which they had before received through innumerable leaves and 
fibres, they soon died and rotted. A way, however, has lately been 
discovered of trans[)lanting full-grown trees so that they shall flourish 
as if they had not been removed. The art, fora knowledge of which 
we are indebted to Sir Henry Steuart, consists in removing the whole 
of the tree uninjured ; the stem, all the limbs, every branch and twig, 
every root and fibres and in jdacing the several parts of this whole in 
the same relative sHuation as they occupied beforj ; so that ,each part 
shall continue to perform its proper office, the trunk to be nourished 
by its proper number of mouths above and below ; and a due propor- 
tion or balance be preserved between the weight of the branches and 
tlic strength of the roots, between the action of the roots tis well as 
branches on opposite sides, between the functions of each part and 
the functions of all the other parts, respectively and together. The 
work of colonizing a desert bears a curious resemblance to that of 
transplanting full-grown trees. In neither ease is it the ultimate ob- 
ject merely to remove ; in both cases it is to establish 3 and as, in the 
former case, the immediate object is to remove, not a mere trunk, but 
an entire tree, so, in the latter case, the immediate object is to 
remove, not people merely, but society. In both cases equally, 
success depends upon attention to details. The planters of colonies* 
have generally gone to work without much attention to details 3 
as if society might be established in a desert without regard to 
the numerous and minute circumstances on which society <Jei)cnds. 
Many a modern colony has perished through^ the inattention of its 
founders to little matters which, it was supposed, would take care of 
themselves. Of those modern colonies which have not perished, many 
suffered in the beginning the greatest piivations and hardships 3 
while, in the least unfavourable Ciises, it fias been V^s if aVuII-growu 
oak, carelessly removed and soon^dead, had droppecT acorns m becpiVie 
in time full-grown trecis. Bui in the preQqnt case; the greatest utteiH 
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tion will be paid to details. The present measure of colonization may 
be likened to the careful removal of full-grown trees from a spot in 
which they were injured by want of room, to ‘'one whore they should 
have ample space to expand and flourish. The details of the measure 
form the subject of this explanation.’ — Id. [i. 1. 

The illustration is not felicitous. The transplanting of a full- 
grown tree, with fibres and branches, is an expensive, tedious, 
precarious, and unprofitable operation. It may answer for th^ 
purposes of luxury, but never of economy ; and the old practice 
of sowing seeds or planting saplings, and waiting till time and 
care have brought them to maturity, will, it may be suspected, 
after all be found a more appropriate illustration for the prudent 
transplanting of the human race. The object of the writer, 
however, is to show that colonization ought to be effected in 
great masses ; that a whole society consisting of capitalists, 
professional men, artizans, and labourers, in the proportions in 
which they exist in a small, regulated, civilized, and old country, 
should, at once, be planted in a raw and uncivilized one. 
Let it be supposed then, this project embraces the simultaneous 
colonization of some 5,000 persons of the different classes of 
society, and that South Australia is the land of their destina- 
tion. What advantages does the new project hold out to them? 
The great cause of the rapid prosperity of all newly settled 
colonies,, is the ahu'idance of fertile laud, — lhe» absence of rent 
and heavy taxation, — the facility with which vigorous individuals, 
at the expense it is true of much corporal exertion and frequent 
suffering, can carve a livelihood with their good axes from the 
rough material of natuie. The industry of colonies under these 
propitious circumstances becomes highly pioductive; capital 
is rapidly amassed ; there is a great demand for labour, and 
when there is a demand for this as for any other commodity it 
will soon be produced in any well-ordered society. All classes 
prosper, thougli with effort and some risk ; population and 
wealth increase with a rapidity impossible in old societies. 
Now it is the professed object of the new project to throw 
'obstacles in the way of this natural cause of prosperity, by 
demanding a high price for the land. If it be argued that 
the priqe to-^be exacted for the land would not be such as to 
prevent high profits and high wages, then it may be 
answered that it wiH produce no adequate concentration. It 
will then be the samg thing as demanding a rent for the land 
or enforcing a tax upon the colonist, and doing so at the 
moment when hfjffis least lible to f>ay, and in a manner the most ^ 
oppfessiv4 and unfavourable to hi^ future prospects. 

The authors of the project think themselves called upon to 
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regulate by arbitrary interference the proportions of capital, 
labour, and land. VVhereas it has been in all well-ordered 
societies a maxim of political wisdom, to let the two first at 
least, regulate themselves, and all meddling with them has been 
deemed vicious and absurd. Now, however, it is alleged, that 
in all new colonies there is invariably a deficiency of labour 
in proportion to capital. This is a groundless invention of the 
projectors. In new colonies capital increases rapidly, and there 
is an eager demand for labour, and the authentic experience of at 
least two centuries has never failed to exhibit a proportionate 
supply. If this had not been the case, vve should not at the 
present moment have seen the American continent peopled with 
some twenty millions of capitalists and labourers, the descend- 
ants of Europeans, and this in proportions more nicely adjusted 
than if the projectors of Australian Colonies had had the regu- 
kltioRL of ' the land, labour, and capital’ of the new world for the 
last three hundred and forty years. But the truth is that any 
positive interference with the market for labour, or arbitrary 
meddling with the proportions between capital and labour even 
on the smallest scale, inevitably produces unpleasant and 
mischievous consequences. Within the last few years some of 
the English parishes sent their paupers to Canada; and although 
they had 4/. in their pockets at landing, and the wages of 
common day-labbur in that country are 35. G^/., they w^ere seen 
for months wandering in the streets of Quebec and Montreal 
without employment. The fate of the men and women sent to 
Australia under the auspices of the government or the Emigra- 
tion Society, it is well known, was still worse. But there is 
still a stronger example of the effects of superabundant labour, 
given by Dr. Lang in his recent instructive account of New 
South Wales. It is as follows, in his own words. 

^But, notwithstanding the great number of convicts that were 
employed at these expensive government establishments towards the 
close of Governor Macquarie’s administration, convict labour was so 
complete a drug in the colony, on the arrival of Sir Thomas Brisbane^ 
and the colonial executive was so utterly unable to find suitable 
employment for the daily increasing number on their hands, that any 
respectable person w^ho ])ledged himself to the Government tq employ 
and to maintain twenty convict servants, could immediately, and with- 
out any other recommendation whatever, obtain a grant of two thou- 
sand acres of land, or one hundred acres for each convict servant. My 
father, Mr. W. Lang, arrived in the.colony "as a free settler in the 
month of January, 1824<, having an order, for a gr^t of Ijmd from the 
Right Honourable Earl Bathurst. On presenting the or\ier at 
Colonial Secretary’s Offica, the Merely pledged himSelf to ennfploy 
twenty c^vict servants, and accordingly obtained a grant of two 
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thousand acres ; but in the year 1822^ my younger brother, who had 
no order from the Home Government, but merely offered to maintain 
ten servants on applying for a grant of land, Obtained a grant of one 
thousand acres 3 while other young men of the same standing and in 
the same employment, but a little more politic, by merely pledging 
themselves to maintain double the number of convicts, obtained 
double the quantity of land. — p. 155. 

Now this is exactly such a case as the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, in their anxiety to furnish the new Colony with a 
plentiful supply of labour, would be likely to produce. The 
rate of wages in the Colony would be depressed ; emigrant 
labourers would be discouraged from resorting to it; and a 
portion of the labouring population would in all likelihood 
become a burthen on the community as paupers. If such then 
be the effects of meddling with the labour market of the Colonies 
in sb trifling and partial a degree, how much more pernicious 
must the attempt be, when the meddling is to be systematic, 
constant, and permanent, and when the meddlers are ignorant 
of the country, and fifteen thousand miles away. 

But after all, what earthly ground is there for imagining that 
the desire or necessity of emigration exists in this country in a 
greater degree among capitalists than among labourers? What 
ground is there for imagining that capitalists are more dis- 
posed to ^rust theip#money, than labourers theif persons, at the 
antipodes ? With the exception of the titled and landed aris- 
tocracy, who live by the taxes and their exclusive privileges, — 
all classes of the community areequally' uneasy’ in this country, 
and, in due proportions, equally w'ell disposed by emigration or 
other means to relieve themselves from the pressure of their 
circumstances. Any one, indeed, who has had personal 
opportunities of observing the character of the numerous emigra- 
tions which within the last three or four years have taken place 
from the various parts of the British Islands, must be prepared to 
admit the truth of this. They have consisted of industrious 
rural labourers, well-doing artizans, spirited small farmers 
escaping with the wreck of their fortunes, a few proprietors of 
land and other persons with narrow incomes and numerous 
families, whom they can neither educate nor provide for at 
home. These are exactly the best and most suitable classes of 
emigrants. It is their spirit, enterprize, and desire to better 
their condition, that p/ompts theirt to emigration ; and they are 
a better * selection ' than all fhe skill and theory of a Board of 
Parliamenfary C^ftfnmissiohers will ever succeed in making. 

serving ih% naked and sanguine jjromises of the authors 
of the scheme, what peculiar advantages does South Australian 
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emigration hold out either to capitalist or labourer? None 
whatever ; on the contrary, both the one and the other is pl^ed 
at peculiar disadvantage, after paying rent for years to his land- 
lord out of his capital. The new scheme proposes to draw an 
artificial, broad, and organized distinction between labourers 
and capitalists, after the model,— for the example, is repeatedly 
referred {.or^which exists in slam colonies. Nothing .could be 
more pernicious, were it practicable. To prevent the land from 
being cut up into small fractions, — that is, from being cultivated 
in small estates, --and to produce the necessity of cultivating it 
in great masses, — that is, in great estates, — obstacles are avow- 
edly thrown in the way of the small capitalist, in order to keep 
and hold him in the condition of a labourer, in order that labour 
may be abundant. What is this after all, but slavery or villein- 
age.? It is strange that the projectors when torturing their 
ingenuity to bring about such a state of things, did not at once 
adopt a law of primogeniture, a law of entail, and the other 
effectual appliances for such a purpose, of the feudal system. 
One of the main incitements to emigration in every country, is 
the hope of becoming an independent proprietor. The honest 
and industrious labourer who toils hopelessly in this country 
for 10 or 12s. a week, calculates that where he will receive 
30 or 405. and pay but 4(1. for his quartern loaf, he shall become 
by diligence and frugality in no long time thaindepende^nt lord of 
forty or fifty acres. The half-ruined farmer expects to become at 
once the owner of an estate as large as the farm which he rented 
in England ; and the capitalist o^ 4,000/, or 5,000/., vegetating 
with his large family upon 1601. or 200/. a-year, reckons upon 
possessing and stocking an estate of acres equal to the number 
of his pounds, living in easy circumstances, and providing for 
his family however numerous. Men go to Colonies to better 
themselves. Here is a Colony by Act of Parliament, where no- 
body shall better themselves. Let an example or two be taken. 
A small farmer saves from the wreck of his property, say 600/., 
and determines to emigrate to the new Colony, and then to 
become a proprietor. Supposing him without the encumbrance 
of a family, he will pay for his passage 60/., being the lowest 
charge yet exacted for a cabin passage from Liverpool. He takes 
200 acres of land, which at the minimum price of 125. per acre, 
will be 120/. His fund has now diminished to 330/. The 
clearing and cropping for one^year, of no piore than twenty-five 
acres, allowing this to be effected as cheaply as it is now done 
in New South Wales, will cosf 125/.,<'leaving^ balaiVce of 205/. 
only. A framed cottage such is used in simihir circiPmstapces 
in New South Wales, wiFl cost, if as cheap as in the latter 
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country, lOOi. ; and then there m\\ remain of the origtnat SOftKi 
only IQ6/. Let it be supposed that the remaining 176 eclPea/ 
after twenty-five have been brought into culture, are at On^' fit 
for pasture ; then these will require (of stock, at the present New 
South Wales prices, where ewes cost hut l»5s. each and cov\V 
30s,, about 5§/. ; so that there will remain for the mainte- 
nance of the farmer, and for furnishing his house, only 50/. The 
adventurer, however, cannot expect to get his stock at any suclr. 
rate. Its cost at the firslr^formation of the new Colony, and 
long after, will be at least four times as great, or 220/. ; so that 
he will have only 10/. fo live upon in a country where every 
necessary of life must be imported from a distance of 700 or 
1200 miles. In fact he will be beggared the very first year. 
The case, of the capitalist will not be better, if he brings*^ 
1,000/. into the Colony, and purchases, as such a capitalist must 
do to carry on the operations of husbandry in a manner suitable* 
to the character of the country, a thousand acres of land. The. 
first purchase of an estate of such extent, would at the minimum 
price of 12s. per acre, be no less than 000/. Now the purchase 
of such an estate in New South Wales would be only 250/.; 
and its stocking, including the clearing and cropping of ten 
acres of land, only 345/.; which with 100/. for a house, would 
make in all but G95/., leaving a balance of 305/. for subsistence, 
wages, and further improvements*. In the nfiw Colony the 
stock would cost at least four times as much, or 1380/. ; which 
would leave* the adventurer, after the addition of the cost of a 
house, minus 1080/. Let it be imagined, Jiowever, that by a 
miracle not very likely to be wrought in Ins favour, he gets his 
stock at exactly the same .as the New South Wales cost; still, 
including 100/. as before, he will sit down with not a farthing 
for subsistence, or wages, or improvements, but 45/. in debt. 

Such is undoubtedly not the most rapid way of increasing 
the capital of a country, and encouraging the resort of labourers. 
The fund which ought to be employed in improvements and in 
the payment of wages, is in fact anticipated in the shape of a 
tax to the State, — of a tax levied* as noted before, when the 
contributor is in a state of distress and difficulty. It may safely 
then be cpncliided, that no person of ordinary forecast will repair 
to the new CoJony, who can go to New South Wales, to Van 
DiemenV Land, to Canada, or to the United Slates ; that he 
will not in short travel/)ver halfvthe globe inquest of heavy 
taxation, wlien at less than hadf the expense, and in less than 
one fourth 9/? the xjfstance, lie h‘a.s the power to chiise his place 
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of settlement. But what does ^ ’abundant labour^ mean with the 
schemers? Why if, it have any meaning at all, it means cheap 
labour ; that is, labour depreciated by its being disproportioned 
to capital. If this be so, and it cannot be otherwise, the condi- 
tion of the labourer is necessarily to be worse than in the neigh- 
bouring colonies ; he is neither to have the same means nor 
inducement to improve his situation; and of course, he will lake 
the first opportunity of withdrawing to places where labour is 
better rewarded, tliat is, to Sydney ©r Van Diemen's Land, for 
in the same country there cannot be two different rates of wages. 
In this manner the tax imposed to produce ‘ concentration/ — 
the emigration fund which was to have compensated the capi- 
talist for the heavy price exacted of him for the land, — will be 
wasted from year to year to no purpose ; the withdrawal of 
labourers from an over-stocked labour market, continually keep- 
-ing‘'up the wages of labour to their natural level. It is a 
botrhery worthy of a Bench of Justices. 

Now with respect to regulating or adjusting the proportion of 
land to labour and capital. The land of an almost boundless 
colony, like the territory of Southern Australia, it is almost 
needless to say, is of no more value as property, than the waters 
of the Pacific that wash its shores. It acquires value only from 
the capital that is invested in its improvement ; and as capital 
and population advance, the value rises,*" and always in due 
proportion to their amount, the operation spreading from one or 
more points, and the country round them gradually assuming the 
characteristics of an old and densely peopled one, in which rents 
are high, profits low, and labour ill rewarded. Draw a circle 
about one of these points, and tinge the area with colour dimi- 
nishing in intensity from the centre to the circumference where 
it is next to nothing, and (supposing localities, as rivers, &c., 
not to exist to give improvement a different course) something 
like a visual representation will be made of the progress of society. 
In the fair and just appropriation of the land of a new country by 
the ruling authority to the bidders for it, there is jindoubtedly 
some difficulty, but surely no insuperable one. The British 
government had been heretofore in the habit of disposing of 
colonial lands, pretty much after the fashion in which the 
Vandals and other barbarians disposed of , their conquered terri- 
tories. They gave them away in hu^e masses to influential 
aristocrats, to favourites, ‘and to the Church, who like dogs 
in the manger would neither make the right use of them 
themselves, nor let the laborious*’ do so.N ButN there is no 
reason why we should, instate the old oligarchy ^"of E^i^land 
or the old despotisms of France or Spaui ; still less, in order 
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to avoid their criminal errors, should run into another extreme 
yet more vicious. The charge of 12s, per acre would be 
extravagant in any British colony whatever, even where roads 
and bridges have been formed, where wealth and population 
have made considerable progress, where markets exist, and 
where the land is of the highest fertility ; but such a charge in 
a country of linknown fertility, of doubtful anticipations, on 
the improvement of which not a farthing of capital has yet 
been laid out, and indeed which the foot of man has scarcely 
trodden, is purely absurd. Under a popular^government, amen- 
able to public opinion, there are many means of preventing the 
mis-appropriation of land ; but probably the practice followed 
by the United States, and now impel fectly imitated by our- 
selves, is upon the whole the most eligible. The government of 
the Union disposes of the best of tlie public lands, at a price 
wliich at the ordinary rates of exchange vvitli this country may 
be reckoned at 56*. per acre, and its inferior lands at 4s. I^^ot- 
withstanding, however, the great demand for new land in 
America, necessarily produced by its rapid advancement, these 
prices are considered even then too high, and it is understood to 
be at present in contemplation to reduce them. 

According to tlie sclieme of the new Colony, the settlers are 
to be compensated for the heavy price exacted in the first place 
for the land, by the faithful application of the proceeds to the 
sole purpose of conveying ^selected labourers' from England. 
On the rigid principles of the projected Colony, it may safely be 
considered an impossible event that any colony should* ever be 
planted ; but for argument's sake let it be imagined, that the 
5,000 settlers to whom allusion has before been made, and in 
the due proportion of sexes and employments, are actually 
landed at Port Lincoln or on Kangaroo Island, or if the reader 
pleases, on the borders of the lake Alexandrina. Let it be also 
supposed that the capitalists actually purchase lands, and let 
the still more violent supposition be made, that they actually 
pay for them. What in this case will be the annual amount 
o^the fund available for the conveyance of labouring emigrants 
from England ? The demand for land must be in proportion to 
the wealth and numbers, and let these be taken to bear a proper 
ratio to the wealth and population of New South Wales. In 
1832, the joint exports.and imports of that Colony amounted to 
very nearly 1 ,000,000/. and the population was in round numbers 
60,000, while the number of jemigrauts who arrived, exclusive 
of convicts, was 2^06, or §qual le two-fifths of the supposed 
number o^'the projected Colon y *. Now what was the sum 

* Lanff’a New South Wale'^, vol, i. p. 390.* UarinichaePs Hints, p. 40. 
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derived from the sale of larnda in thia prosperous Colony for the 
year in question? Exactly 5,135/. Ifis. Ad. This at 65 , an 
acre, sIklvvs a sale *of 20,540 acres or thereabouls. At this 
rate a Colony of 5,000 persons would afford an emigration fund 
of 427/. At 20/; per head, the lowest price at which a steerage 
passage has hitlierto been procured from this country for New 
South Wales, tJiis sum, supposing no charge whatever but 
freight to be incurred either before embarkation or after landing, 
would convey to South Australia twenty-and-one ‘select 
labourers' and a .fraction. It may be said that the price 
changed for the land is not 6 s. per acre but \2s. It is pretty 
certain that the same quantity of land would not be sold at a 
high price as at a more moderate one, but for argument's sake 
let this point also be conc^ed. At 1 2s. per acre then, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of land in the new Colony would be about 
1,025/., which would suffice to convey fifty-one ‘ select 
labourers' from the mother country. But it will be quite safe 
to go a step further, and to assume that the proceeds of the sale 
of land in a young colony struggling for existence and consisting 
of only 5,000 settlers, should actually equal those in a prosperous 
colony of considerable standing and consisting of 60,000. 
The proceeds of the sale of lands in New South Wales being 
5,135/., this sum would be sufficient to convey to the new 
Colony 256 labourers, and no more. TJie sum just quoted 
would suppose the sale of 8,558 acres, which after ifilovving for 
tlje population of a town or towns, must be admitted to be fully 
as much as can be supposed compatible with the principle of 
concentration, upon which the success of the whole scheme is 
built. 

Any one of these hypothetical cases is, however, infinitely too 
fiavourable for the new Colony. There is a most material draw- 
back. The proceeds of the sales of public lands in New South 
Wales exhibit only the nett amount, and the indispensable 
charge of surveys has not yet been alluded to. In 1832, tlie 
year already quoted, the charge of surveys exclusive of the 
‘ road’ and ‘ mineral ’ surveys, amounted to 1 1,7067. 17s. 10^7. 
or much more than double the entire proceeds of the sales of 
lands. Applying this to the new Colony, and supposing twice 
and more than twice the economy to be exercised by its gifivern- * 
merit that is exercised by that of New Sputh Wales, it is clear 
that the whole proceeds of fhe sale of public lafids will be ab- 
sorbed in the charges of collection, afid that consequently the 
emigration fund so stoutly huiltupou is puicdy visionary. 

The advocates of the new doctrine of colouizationi^ill tu|;n in 
vain to Van Diemen’s Land or the United States, for lelieT fiom 
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the dilemma in which such a statement in figures now 
exhibited must place them. In Van Dienlea’s Land » the new 
system introduced within the last three years has put a iotat 
stop to the appropriation of land. The truth is that the charge 
of bs, per acre^ easily borne in America, with its fertile soil, its 
fine communications natural and artificial, and ils rapidly 
increasing wealth and population, is excessive in countries lilce 
tlie Australian regions, where abundance of land fitted qhicHy for 
pastoral uses, is all there is to compensate for defective fertility 
and the absence of good communications. With respect to 
America, tlie higliest amount realized from the sale of lands in 
that country has been about three millions of dollars or 
600,000/.; which at the average price of a dollar an acre, 
supposes the sale of three millions of acres yearly. In propui- 
tion to population, this would afford to the South Australian , 
Colony an emigration fund of 230/. in tlie first instance. WhcMi 
its population had increased to 10,000, the fund would of coiiise 
be doubled, and if ever it should reach 50,000, the period of 
maturity which according to the plan would entitle it to a 
representative government, then its emigration fund would he 
2,300/., which would furnish it with 103 'select labourers.’ 
It may perhaps be alleged, that in making these comparative 
statements, particiiiarly in reference to America, if vve 
estimate tfie demand and sales of State lands by the population 
of the established country or colony, we ought in lairness to 
estimate the demand and sales in Southern Australia, not by 
the numbers of the new colonists, hut by the population ol' the 
British islands. If there were any charm in the [uoject of the 
Colony to lure all British emigrants to it and divert them from 
settling in any other new country, there would be good ground 
for the objection ; but instead of this it has been shown, that 
there is a prohibitory tax imposed to deter emigrants of oidinaiy 
reflection from resoiting to it, and to induce them to prefer any 
other country, except perhaps Siberia and some portions of the 
Turkish empire. And on the other hand again, if lefcrence 
were made to England in the case of the South Australian 
Colony, U would be necessary to reckon not only England, 
but rfearfy the whole Eiiropeaii continent, in estimating the 
produce of the sales of land within the territory of the American 
Union. ^ • 

In the mean while and until the Colony is actually planted, 
the Commissioner^^ are eni^)ow’Pied to anticipate the sale of 
lancfc^by jzJceiving* piirchase-monc^ on account froin emigrants, 
and raising a loan for the purpose ’of conveying * selected 
labourers * lo tbe Colo^iy. ^ This is a most ticklish uud dangerous 
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part of the project. It is admitted, that to the Swan River 
there emigrated at least 5000 laboiuers. Now that experiment 
is denounced by the projectors of the New Colony, as a drivel- 
ling and paltry attem])t at coloni/ation. In order therefore to 
realize their views of planting not men but scejety, let it be 
supposed, as has already been done, that the first detachment 
of the New Colony amounts to 5000 persons, and that of these 
4500 are ‘ select labourers.’ Every one of the latter must be 
provided with a passage in accordance with the principles of 
the scheme ; and not only this, but must be landed free of expense 
in the land of promise, and taken care of until they get 
employment. The ])assage-money alone at 201, a head will 
amount to 90,000/., and 10,000/. will be but a slender charge 
for extra expeiKliturc. Thus then is a sum of 100,000/. to be 
.rais«‘d at once either by anticipating the sale of lands or by mort- 
gaging the whole public lands of the Colony. The sum to be 
raised by anticipating the sale of lands, it may safely be pre- 
sumed, will be minute indeed; and whatever its amount, it must 
necessarily tend to enhance the dilliculty of raising funds by 
mortgage, since it forestalls and impairs the security. The 
interest to be paid on the bond is of course colonial interest ; 
and indeed, as the security is purely colonial, it could be no 
other. Now it*may be instructive to see wJ'at this interest will 
be, and the facts regarding it are fully stated in' the tract 
])ublished by the Professor of the Australian College, Sydney. 

* Twenty per cent on niorlgagcs is not uncommon as a return to 
juoney thus lent. Fifteen per cent may be taken as the average 
return of capital so invested. Private banking presents a field of 
])rofitablc investment; the rate of discount here for bills being 10/. 
per cent. The dividends at the two Banking Establishments at pre- 
sent in town, have netted to the shareholders of late 201. per cent ; 
and their value is on the increase.’ — Carmichael s Hints ^c, p. 13. 

Now let the lowest rate of interest here stated be taken, or 
ten per cent, and it will be seen that the Colony starts at once 
after the approved fashion of * an old country,’ with a debt of 
which the annual interest is 10,000/. a-year, and for the payment 
of which the * whole public lands of Australia’ are .ab(jut as 
substantial a security as the heavens above tliem, or the waters 
beneath. The public lands, let it bc^noticeci, are the sole 
security for the ‘ loan or loafis.’ The gavernment of the mother 
country is not answerable for a farthing, neither is the colonial 
revenue when it exists to be "answerSble. w&o th^ subscribers 
to the ‘ loan or loans ’ ;ivill be under such circumstances, it 'will 
be difficult to conjecture ; but it may be presumed that the 
speculators in the Mining, Milking, .ana Washing Companies 
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of 1826, or those who ussociiiled themselves to pick up dollars 
in Vigo Bay, or dive for pearls in the PacUic, will not be of the 
number. 

The scheme of the Colony makes no provision whatever for 
the charges of Government, military, police, or judicial, and yet 
it is an essential part of the project, and has been held out to 
be so from its origin, that liom the outset it is to pay the 
whole of its own expenses, and never even in the minutest 
trifle become a burthen to the mother country. Upon this most 
important subject not one word is said cither in the outline of 
the project or in the various explanations which have been given 
of it. Of the produce of the sale of lands, supposing such to 
exist to any ])alpable amount, not a farthing can be applied to 
meetcolonitd charges ; for that imaginary fund has been already 
appropriated. Is a land tax, or a capitation tax to be levied, 
or a property tax ? or are duties on consumption in the Shape 
of Excise or Customs to be imposed I Some or all of these 
must be imposed to meet indispensable charges; and they must 
be considerable, however rigid the economy of the managers, 
for it is when a Colony is small and its difliculties greatest, that 
its expenditure will be comparatively greatest and fill heaviest 
on its members. The revenue of the Colony of New Soutli 
Wales with its 60,000 inhabitants was in 1832 iii round numbers 
136,000/., which was at the rate of 2/. 6s. or thereabout for 
each individual. The expenditure was somewhat short of the 
revenue, but did not include the management of the convicts 
comprising one third part of the vvliole population, nor any item 
of military expenditure. Let the managers of the New Colony 
be supposed imbued with the greatest possible honesty, 
patriotism, frugality, and financial skill, and still their annual 
expenditure will be very moderately estimated at 10,000/. a-year; 
a considerably smaller one than the proportional expenditure 
of New South Wales, omitting in the last the military expend- 
iture, and giving credit in the revenue for the proceeds of 
public lands which are expressly excluded from the budget of 
the new Colony. To raise this sum there must exist taxation 
to the extent of 2/. a head, or 10/. for each head of a family, to 
be addfed to the 9/. per annum paid for the lands of the desert. 
In short the Colony jnust by hook or by crook continue to raise 
20,000/. a-y^ar just as it is startjng into existence. The poor 
bantling will be born tvith a jnill-stone about its neck. To this 
statement, howei^er, a v^ry rational item may safely be added. 
The cap^alists ^nay maintain themselves, but provisions must 
be laid'in by the Government for 4be labourers to keep them 
from starving ui\^ih the first crops be reaped. Prudence will 
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dictate not less than nine months stores ; and for this purpose 
funds must be raised, Nine months stock of provisions with 
the necessary hire of transports for its conveyance for 4500 
persons, will amount at least to 30/. a liead, or in all to 
136,000/., which at the colonial interest of 10 per cent will be 
13,600/. a-year. Part of this may afterwards bo rt'covered from 
those who employ labour; but in the meanwhile it must be 
placed to the debit of the Colony at starting. 

One of the groat advantages expected fiom concentration, or 
as it is called ' arrang(;ments for preserving constancy and 
combination of labour^,^ is- that when the population are duly 
huddled into a corner, they will be necessitated' to cultivate 
skilfully, as in old countries, a small quantity of land, 
instead of cultivating in a slovenly manner a larger surface as 
has heretofore happened in new' ones. But by what madness is 
k, thrtt the colonist has a propensity to cultivate the larger sur- 
face slovenly in preference to the smaller a la Chinoise^ if it is 
not that he obtains more fiom it? For their own good, the 
colonists are to bo dragooned into a refined husbandry, and in 
contempt of an old and heretofore admitted maxim of economi- 
cal wisdom, individuals are not to be permitted to pursue 
their interests in their own way, but the Government is to pre- 
scribe to them what is most for their advantage. The occu- 
pants of a new territory think only of the processes wkich from 
experience have been found most profitable. Where land is 
abundant, they find tliat a great deal of land gives a larger 
return for the same amount of labour or expenditure of capital 
when slightly cultivated, than a small surface more carefully 
tilled. It would be absurdity and folly to pursue any other 
course than that which they follow. When the land becomes 
scarce, a more careful husbandry commences, and capital having 
increased and the price of labour fallen, the jiroprietor is enabled 
to introduce improved piocesses with advantage. The neatly 
cultivated farms which arc now to be seen in almost every one 
of the old States of the Ameiican Union, compared with thet 
ruder husbandry of the newly settled parts of the same country, 
shovvHhe natural progress of agricultural industry. The pro- 
jectors of the New Colony where labour i.s dear and *Capital 
scarce, arc, however, for forcing refined and. expensive processes 
upon the first settlers, and the old colonists both offAmeiica and 
Australia are thus reproached for not^ having adopted them.— 

^ 'J his conclusion from the present impcH^sihility ^f guarciing against 
the ravages of water, is conlirined^by observing the^ffects jvpd causes 
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of a total neglect by the Australian settlers of the means by which, in 
corresponding latitudes of Europe, Asia, and Africa, water is made to 
exert a fertilizing power. Though during the course of a year more 
rain, it is believed, falls in New South Wales tlian in England, the 
Australian settlers sutler terribly from long periods without rain— 
from what the.y call “ Australian droughts and vast tracts of land 
in that colony, which wouhl be thought excellent if constantly supplied 
with water, are but little esteemed, because deficient in that natural 
(juality. But this would he the Case in some of the most fertile and 
populous districts of Europe, Africa, and Asia, if their inhabitants 
should, like the Australians, depend wholly upon nature for a supply 
of water. The extraordinary fertility of the left bank of the Po, from 
the source almost of that river to its mouths, depends upon skill in 
the management of its tributary streams — upon artificial irrigation. 
The Nile, if its’ waters were not skilfully guided by man, would only 
devastate, instead of fertilizing. When the north-west of Africa 
supported many populous nations, it must have been by mcans^of tlu2 
greatest skill in preserving water that fell from the clouds, and in 
raising water from the bowels of the earth. Many fertile parts of 
Spain, the South of Italy, Greece, and Turkey, would become barren 
if it were not for wells, i)iunps, reservoirs, and nqucducts. In the 
countries round about the Caspian Sea, where a very dense population 
once existed, there are mixed with the ruins of cities, the ruins of all 
sorts of contrivances for the management of water; and in order to 
restore the cities, it would be necessary to begin by restoring the 
wells, tarks, and aCificducts. Without such contrivances, a great part 
of the dense population of iSonthern China must inevitably perish. 
Where, indeed, in latitudes corresponding with cxtra-tropicnl Austra- 
lia, has a dense population ever been maintained without such con- 
trivances ? No where : there is no exception to the rule. In New 
South Wales, as in similar latitudes of tlie northern hemisphere, more 
rain falls during the year than in England ; but in lOngland, some 
rain falls almost every week; while at Naples and Sydney months 
pass without a cloud. Wl)y, then, one is led to ask, have the settlers 
in Australia never, to any extent whatever, employed those contriv- 
ances for the management of water, to which the inhabitants of other 
countries arc so hugely indebted The answer is full of instruction 
to future settlers in Australia. Because, in the first place, Australia 
has been settled by Englislimen, in whose native country, water, 
falling every week, is often an inenmbrance; where fertility depends 
rather on the art of draining, than on that of collecting and preserving 
water; Englishmen, whose ignorance of (lie lat^ter art w'as not likely 
to he cured by a sensOi of its value. Because, secondly, even if the 
settlers in Australia had seen the valu^of that art, still, being scattered 
as (hey are over a wide expanse of country, they could not have 
formed dams, embankments, water-courses, tanks, reservoirs, and 
wells. For to eopduct such works, combination is required ; coinbi- 
natibn of'^two sorts ; first that coii^binatmn of purpose which takes 
place amongst the landowners of u valley in Europe which is artifici- 
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ally irrigatejl — a kind of ngreement for co-o])cration, under which all 
behave as if they were directed by a single will j secondly, that com- 
bination of labour in particular works, that helping of each other by 
many, without which no work can be performed which requires, like 
the formation of embankments, reservoirs, and water-courses, the 
constant employment of many hands in the same work, at the same 
time, and for a long period of consecutive time. If Australia had 
consisted only of the banks of the Hawkesbury, her inhabitants would 
probably, ere now, have obtained complete control over that river 
and its tributary streams, confining them within their beds during the 
rainy seasons, and during the dry seasons conveying their waters, 
which had been artificially pent up in favourable spots, over a great 
tract of country, that is now despised as being liable to suffer either 
from flood or from drought. Considering also what, in this case, the 
Australians, being a society, and having therefore such classes as tank- 
makers and well -diggers, would have done to preserve rain-water, 
a«ul ter draw water out of the earth, — from all these considerations it 
appears again, that when the population of Australia shall become 
more dense, her soil will be more fit to support a dense population. — 
New British Province t^c. p. 12. 

Here is as laboured a piece of sophistry as ever was spun 
from the brain of theorist in the leisure of a study. In every 
new and thinly-peopled country, it is not the finally richest 
lands, but the most easily producing lands,— that is, the lands 
most easily cultivated or which for the same amount df labour 
will yield the largest immediate returns, — which are earliest 
occupied. The deep inarsliy soils Jjeavily timbered, are of 
course neglected until society is more mature, and the skill and 
capital of the people better able to struggle with the superior 
difficulty of bringing them into culture. The early civilization 
of mankind in China, in llindostan, in Persia, in Assyria, in 
Greece, in Italy, and in the table land of the Andqs, has all 
sprung up in dry plains clear of timber, and not in rich, low, 
and heavily-timbered marshes. The early colonists of Europe, 
notwithstanding their superior advantages, naturally follow the 
same course. They pursue the line of industry which is most' 
obvious, easy, and profitable, and attempt more difficult enter- 
prises only as they acquire strength by maturity. The great 
works of irrigation alluded to in the quotation as ilie ‘results 
of combined labour in China, Hindostaiii Persia, and Italy, 
could certainly only have resulted from^ a densf population. 
In the barbarous countries of the East, they are the acts 
of the sovereign, who comr/jonly takes onfe halNthe gross 
produce of the watered lands, as the reward (k his pjtrioJ^ism 
in erecting these boastt’ef works. Originally the works so 
striking to the imagination, were constrifctea Vy ^the com- 
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pulsory labour of thousands of trembling subjects, or rather 
slaves, under the direction of task-masters, a sort of 'con- 
stancy and combination ’ of labour which will hardly be 
thought a lit model for imitation in an English Colony. Free 
Englishmen . arc by no means unqualified to undertake such 
labours whenever they are found to be necessary and profitable. 
The extensive frrigation long practised in the Carolinas and 
Georgia for the culture of rice, and by which the best and 
cheapest rice is produced, is a sufficient proof of this. The 
Australians also will construct great works of irrigation as 
soon as they have need of them, and as soon as they are bene- 
ficial ; — that is, when there is no foreign market for wool, — 
when the black and sperm whales of the Pacific are exhausted, 
— and when they arc pinched for room, which will probably not 
be the case for a thousand years to come. To force^ them 
before they are naturally called for, would be to direct capital 
into the wrong channel, or in other terms to employ capital and 
labour unprofitably. 

Sheep-walks and ' concentration,’ arc not very easily rc- 
concileable; and consequently the projectors of the new scheme 
are anxious to counteract a very prevailing notion, the result of 
forty years experience, that Australia is ])eculiarly fitted for a 
pastoral country,. The following is their style»of argument. 

' There is a vague but common impression that Australia is not lit 
to become an agricultural country ; that it is fit only to be a pastoral 
country. This impression may be correct 5 but it is not at present a 
reasonable conclusion. The conclusion is drawn from an English 
cstin|atc of the soil and climate of Australia, and from the fact that 
hitherto in Australia it has been far more easy to produce sheep and 
cattle, than to raise corn and other products of agriculture. But 
settlers coming from a corresponding latitude of Europe, would have 
formed a different estimate of the soil and climate of Australia, and, 
probably, a more correct one. Moreover, the colonists of Australia 
have been so planted, so widely dispersed and separated from each 
other, that they could not have been an agricultural people, even 
lliough their soil and climate had resembled those of the plains of 
Lombardy or tlie Low Countries. For in order to raise the agricul- 
tural products of Flanders and the north of Italy, such as corn, rice, 
wine, tobacco, and silk, it is necessary to employ considerable masses 
of labour, and of cajvtal ns well, in constant combination; and this 
skilful ap})liuition of capital and la^iour could not take place amongst 
a few scattered shepherds. But those people, it may be said, were so 
dispersed,^ and be<Fame shepherds, because the soil of their new country 
was unfit for apiculture; and this argument has been used to show 
tli^ inexpediency of measures for such dispersion. To this 

argument the reply, is short and conclusive. Settlers on the very rich 

plains of thS Ohlb and the Mississippi; have been scattered quite as 
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much as the Australians, if not more. In all modern colonies, what- 
ever the nature of the soil, the settlers have been seattered as if the 
object had been to prevent them from becoming an agricultural people. 
It may be, therefore, that the pastoral habits of the Australians are 
owing rather to* tim mode in which the country has been colonized, 
than to the nature of its soil. And this view of the subject is con- 
firmed by observing, that in colonies of which tlic soil was equally fit 
for agriculture and pasturage (the deep and rich, but clear and grassy 
jdains of Buenos Ayres are a striking example), the settlers, being 
widely dispersed, and not having slaves whose labour might be used 
in combination, have invariably adopted the pastoral life. In fact, 
when a colony is planted so that the labour of each settler is separated 
from that of all the other settlers, and still further weakened by being 
divided amongst a great number of different occupations, the easiest, 
not the most productive, kind of industry must be adopted ; the easiest, 
that is, under the circumstance of dispersion. Now, under the cir- 
cumstance of dispersion, the easiest kind of industry, in countries that 
happen to be clear by nature, is the pastoral life ; while, in countries 
covered with wood, it is the exhaustion, by over-cropping, of the 
natural richness of virgin land. Thus the colonist o/ Buenos Ayres 
or Australia depends, even for his support, on the grasses supjdicd by 
nature, while tlic settler in the forests of Canada depends on the great 
but perishable fertility of rotten leaves. In either case, the skill of 
man contributes but little to production : nearly the whole work is 
left to nature. But we cannot say that the former case establishes 
the unfitness of Australia and Buenos Ayres for agricultural production j 
any more than that the latter case proves the soil of North An^erica 
to be unfit for the support of sheep and cattle. Both cases, on the 
contrary, show, that in judging of the productive capacity of land 
about to be colonized, the intended mode^of colonization is a circum- 
stance of equal importance, at least, with the natural features of tlie 
country. It were idle to ascertain, w|jjit indeed is well known, that 
much land in New South Wales is fit for producing wine, oil, rice, 
tobacco, and silk 3 but in the instance of this new colony, when it 
is proposed to transplant, not people merely, hut society, and to main- 
tain in the new place the means of employing capital in the most 
skilful way, for whatever purpose 3 in this case, the probable state 
of the colonial society should always be borne in mind by those who 
would draw just conclusions from what has been ascertained respecting 
natural circumstances .’ — 'New British Province 6^'e. p. 15. 

Notwithstanding all this ingenuity and skilful evasion of 
the main question, a very siiperlicidl examination will show 
that the Australians have been ;led, not by accident, but by due 
consideration and experience, to prefer pastoral to agricultural 
husbandry. If the case were otherwises how comes ii that in 
the course of more than two centuries among the .nany Colonies* 
which were planted in Afiitrica from tlie reign of the First 
tjFames to that of the First GeorgCi qr that arfio«g ail the New 
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States which have been planted there from the Separation down- 
wards, not one has given a preference to pastoral over agricultural 
husbandry, a^nd yet the former has been preferred in the only 
two Australian settlements which have hitherto been formed ? 
The causes of the preference of agricultural husbandry in 
America, and of pastoral husbandry in Australia, are obvious 
and natural. Tlie soil of North America generally is fertile j— 
the soil of Australia generally the reverse. The natuial com- 
munications in America are excellent and well-fitted for the 
transport of so bulky an article as corn to a market ; — the 
communications in Australia are bad or imperfect, and fitted 
best for produce that can be conveyed without artificial means, 
or which, as in the case of wool, is of such value that the 
charges of transport are comparatively inconsiderable. The 
lands of America are for the most part heavily timbered ; — the 
lands of Australia are more open. The natural grasses of 
America are tall, rank, and deficient in nourishment'; — the 
grasses of Australia are sweet and nutritious. America exports 
corn to almost every part of the world ; — Australia can hardly 
supply itself. America has never furnished wool enough for 
its own supply, and imports; — Australia promises to be. the 
greatest wool-growing country in the world, and last year fur- 
nished the mother country with upwards of three millions and 
a half pounds weight, and has of late even furnished some of this 
staple tko Americh. Corn is chea])er in America than in Austra- 
lia, because the soil and climate are better suited to raise it ; — 
cattle are cheaper in Australia than in America, because the soil 
and climate are more propitious lo tlieir increase. In order to 
])ut this mutter beyond all doubt, it is only necessary to refer to 
the prices cm rent of the two countries. The following are ex- 
tracts from tlie pi ices current of Upper Canada, Sydney, and 
Hobart Town, very recent, and of coiresponding jieiiods. 



America. 

Australia. 
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3 

Potatoes ditto - ^ 

0 

1 

9 

0 

5 
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The j»7>imal 45)roduce^of Australia, it wWl here be seen, is 
invariably chefper than the corresponding produce of America, 
aifd itS vegetable produce iftvarivjoly dearer. This is^con- 
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elusive. It would, therefore, be just as absurd and mischievous 
to attempt to direct the industry of the Australians peculiarly 
to agricultural husbancjry, as it would'be to recommend to the 
Americans to betake themselves especially to pastoral employ- 
ment, when two centuries experience had tauglit them that they 
liad got rich by agricultural. 

But it is the peculiar misfortune of the authors of the ‘concen- 
tration’ scheme, that in the country which they have chosen for 
their experiment, both descriptions of industry must of neces- 
sity be conducted by the same parties. Agricultural must be 
pursued as an adjunct to pastoral husbandry. Corn and vege- 
tables in the remote pastoral districts must be raised for the use 
of cattle, farm-servants, and the household of the farmer ; 
because in such situations it is much cheaper to raise than to 
buy. In this predicament, ‘concentration,’ ‘constancy,’ and 
‘ combination’ of labour are hopeless and impracticable in the 
sense in which the projectors mean them. In the first stocking 
of a farm of a thousand acres in New South Wales, the best 
judges recommend that ten acres only should be tilled. The 
whole stock has been estimated at 345/., of which the clearing 
an^ cropping of the ten acres together with the cattle and 
agricultural implements to effect it amount only to 125/., or not 
a great deal moie than one-third of the entire stock*. Dr. Lang, 
after ten years experience, and admitting that there are ‘ parti- 
cular localities’ equally fitted for agriculturai as for pastoral 

H oses, pronounces that ‘ nature, or rather the God of nature, 
mtly intended that the territory of New South Wales .should 
be a pastoral country, and be devoted in a great measure to the 
rearing of sheep and cattlet-' 

The advocates of the ‘concentration’ project quote the 
history of various European Colonies, in corroboration of the 
truth of their theory, and assuredly a more strange perversion 
of history never was attempted. The success of every Colony 
that succeeded, is successively and recklessly ascribed to ‘ con- 
centration,’ and the failure of every one that failed to the absence 
of it. The first example referred to is Virginia. The three first 
attempts to settle it, failed miserably; and it is represented that it 
did not prosper until the accidental arrival of a Dutch slave-ship 
and the purchase by the Colonists of part of her cargo of ne- 
groes. The necessary degree of concentration and combination 
of labour, it is to be understood, was then effected, and instantly 
and as if by enchantment the (!^olony began to flourish, tobacco 


* Laii^^’s New South Wales, ii, p« 
t Laiig’s New South Wales, , p. 165. 
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to be largely cultivated, and the planters to grow wealthy. 
Such is the statement and conclusion of the advocates of the 
new project. But the real facts are as follow. The first attempt 
to form a settlement in Virginia was not in 1684, and it was not 
till three-and-twenty years th^-eafter that an actual Colony was 
planted. No account is taken by the advocates of the n^w doctrine, 
of the gross ignorance of the adventurers, — their being landed 
upon an unknown coast, — their improvidence, — their feuds, — 
their country being covered by a deep forest, — the pursuit of 
gold mines which did not exist,— and the hostility of the Indians, 
with whom they were engaged in frequent warfare. With re- 
spect to the culture of tobticco, it so happens, that it was carried 
on and largely exported to England before the purchase of the 
portion of the cargo of the slave-ship. The facts were these. 
The Colonists learned the use-of tobacco from the natives of Vir- 
ginia, and first introduced the taste for it into England, which 
rapidly spreading, produced a demand for the article in the only 
pait of the English dominions which produced it. This stimu- 
lated the Virginian colonists to produce it, and they of course 
entered largely into this branch of industry, even to the neglect 
of raising food ; and this no doubt they would have done, if. no 
Butch ship had ever arrived on their coast. Among other 
articles which the introduction of slavery is alleged to have 
enabled the Virginian colonists to produce, is.cottdn ; just as if 
cotton had ever been a staple produce of the colony. Small 
quantities of coarse cotton had been from a very early time 
])roduced in various parts of North America for occasional 
domestic use, but it was very nearly 200 years from the date 
of the establishment of the first Colony, that cotton became 
a staple and was exported, and it never has been exported from 
Virginia. The founders of such an undertaking as the planting 
of a new colony, should be nicer in^ their chronology and sta- 
tistics. 

But the alleged prosperity of Virginia from concentration, or 
slavery, or any other cause, was not much to boast of after all. 
Fifty years after the first attempt at American colonization by 
Englishmen, seventeen years after the first actual plantation, 
and five after the arrival of the slaves, and after the expen- 
diture of 150,000/. of public money, the whole population of 
Virginia amounted Jto no more than 2,000 persons, out of nine 
thousand that had emigrated ; ^hile the value of its exports/ 
composed no doubt entirely of tobacco, which then sold for as 
many slirilings jfs now fer pencft *, was only 20,000/. 

% - 

* Chalmeib’s Annals, quoted by Robeftffon, Hist, of America, Book ix. 
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The success of the Spanish Colony of Hispaniola is con- 
trasted with the early failures in Virginia. It is described 
as having ' excited the wonder and envy of all Europe*.’ All 
this, according to the new doctrine, was the result of 'concen- 
tration and combination ’ of labour, and the concentration and 
combination of labour were produced by seizing the natives of 
the Islujid, making them work in gangs as slaves for the benefit 
of their Spanish masters, and when they were reduced in numbers 
and neaily extinguished by being over-worked, kidnapping the 
natives of neighbouring islands, and treating them in the same 
manner. Now it is quite possible to suppose, that tlie Spanish 
lords of St. Domingo, who in the tropical and unwholesome 
climate of that island could not get Europeans to perform the 
labours of the mine or the field, might acquire wealth when the 
Indians, reduced to slavery, were compelled to labour for them 
for nothing. It was just the same thing as if they had received 
the gift of so many oxen or cattle. They reduced the wages of 
Indian labour to next to nothing; hut what earthly connexion 
had this with concentration and combination of labour? The 
envied success of the Colony of Hispaniola is described by way 
of enhancing the contrast, as having taken place ' only just be- 
fore +’ the failures in Virginia. This ‘just before’ turns out 
to have been just one liundred years. The Spaniards had in 
fact nearly a century’s experience of colonization, before the 
English attempted it. ' ^ 

The Dutch Colony of New York fioniished without slavery, 
and other means must therefore be had recourse to, to account 
for its success. ' In New York,’ says the author of ‘The New 
Colony See.,’ ‘ the inhabitants were peculiarly dense. The war- 
like nature of the Indians compelled tliem to combine ; tliey 
were afraid to separate ; dreading the incursions of the Indians, 
they kept together in order that they might be ready to co- 
operate against the common dangcr‘|.’ There were equally 
numerous and equally savage and hostile natives opposed to 
the Virginian colony, but not a word is said of their happy 
effects ill inducing the colonists to ‘ coml)ine and concentrate.’ 
If the Dutch Colonists were driven into prosperity by the 
apprehension of the tomahawk and the scalping knife, their 
case was a peculiar one; for even civilized warfare, is sufficient 
to arrest the progress to prosjierity of all otlifr societies. 

The- reader is next carried^ to the Cape of Good Hope to 


* New British Province &c page 170. 
fj^New British Province &c. page 170. 
X New British Province &c. •pyge 
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behold the woeful consequences of * dispersion/ The Dutch 
Colony did not flourish, and the cause ascribed for its failure is 
as follows.— 

‘ They adopted the absurd principle of giving away land ; the 
settler took large grants j tliey could not produce without combina- 
tion j they c-buld not find employment j and tlie Dutch colonies 
degenerated, the people becoming perfect savages. The Dutch boors 
of the Cape of (iood Hope are even now the rudest and most 
barbarous individuals upon the face of the globe.’ New &c. — p. 172. 

Here there were both slaves and warlike natives, as this 
nation knows to its cost. Why did either the one or the other 
or both, not produce ‘ concentration and combination of labour* 
as in Virginia and New York 1 The causes of the meagre 
prosperity of the Cape Colony are on the very surface. For' 
200 years the country was under the misrule of a Comj)gny of 
merchant monopolists. It is, for its extent, one of the most 
barren tracts in the known world, consisting generally 
of an ocean of sand producing notliing but some bulbous 
plants and heaths, and over the surface of which, islets of 
fertile land are thinly scattered. It is subject to blights, 
droughts, and locusts, ft has no navigabh* rivers. It has no 
civilized country to the Fast or to the West of it, nearer 
than t),000 miles, or two months voyage. To the North it has 
warlike and inhos|)itable barbaiians, and sandy deserts ; and 
to the South it hus icebergs and the Pole. With such 
draw-backs, it is only surprising to what a degree the Colony 
has flourished. Lot tlie people but be conccntralcd in accordance 
with the new ])nnciple, ancf they inevitably all perish together, 
with their lands and flocks, their biiftaloes and fat-tailed sheep. 

But the great example held out in terroreni against the 
neglect of the principle of concentration, is the recent Colony 
of the Swan River. Every man of common discernment and of 
the smallest experience in such matters, foretold the failure of 
that project long before the adventurers .saile‘d. The government 
"esolved upon planting the Colony, on the report of a naval 
oflicer, who had less knowledge of soils and husbandry than 
tlie veriest hind in Essex. The Colonists lauded on an unpro- 
ductive part of the coast, in a country which had neither a 
navigable river nor harbour, and open to the rage of westerly 
winds and gales, which in those latitudes prevail for the latter 
part of the year. The whole failure is ascribed by the advocates 
of the new principle to ‘d^persiofl/ although no dispersion did 
take ^ place, untn the C’oloiiists* in ^Impes of bettering their 
condition were driven to it from necessity. With these reasoners, 
600,000 acres of Ian?! given the cousin of Sir Robert Peel, 
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o'o further to account for the failure of the project, than a bad 
locality, want of forec^istin tlie government, and ignorance and 
inordinate expectations on the part of the adventurers. But 
tlie Colony is not a failure except in reference to the extravagant 
expectations of its founders, and the enormous and unnecessary 
sums of public money and private ca))ital wasted in the under- 
taking. It still consists of 2,000 Colonists; and as it is difficult 
to plant the English race in any country in which they will 
not subdue difficulties and correct ihe errors of their government 
and their own, it may be ])redicted that the Swan llivcr 
Colony will not only flourish in spite of its inauspicious origin, 
but eventually become a gie.it community, and in the course 
of a few ages in all human likelihood a great and independent 
nation. 'Jdiercwill.be no danger in furtlier projihesying, that 
should tiio new (Jolony of South Australia be undertaken on 
fhe principle and on the scale of magnitude which tlie plan 
meditates, its progress will soon be nioie disastrous than that 
of the Sw’an River Settlement. Yet in time, after a period of 
misery, and after correcting its theory, it too may flourish, become 
a great country, and in due couise a great nation. It may take 
root in spite o/‘tlie labours of its founders ; but certainly not by 
UK'aiis of them. 

The success 9f the Colonics of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land is ascribed by the authors of the nevy scheme 
wholly to tlie existence of slavery, — lliat is, of convict labour. 
Yet surely slave labour lias pi(;duced no concentration there, for 
the ()0,000 inhabifants of the fust are dispersed over a surface 
exceeding tliat of Great Britain, or in other words each individual 
lias on an average a surface of a thousand acres to range about 
in. In fact there is much ground to doubt wbetlier the Australian 
Colonies have ever derived the slightest benefit from the labour 
of the convicts. On the contrary it is even jirobable, that their 
prosperity has been disturbed and distracted by them. Had tlie 
government instead of sending the 860 conviets who landed in 
Sydney under Governor King 47 years ago, paid the passage 
thither of the same number of voluntary emigrants of the proper 
descri|)tion in an ecpial jivoportion of the sexes, Australia, with 
the accession of emigrants which it would have received from 
the mother country, Avould at this day in all likelihood have 
been not only a more rcsprct^'blo but a mdie flourudiing country 
than it now is. Mr, Carmichael says’ in the tiact already 
quoted, — r ^ < ,, 

^ Facts maybe atUlureil lo siibstantiatc (lie sta!(ement,“that the 
Moik ilone by the convict not more than one-third of that wliich a 
free man by onlinary exertion will he found to pertbrnp The convict 
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will often refuse to do more, though well fed and clothed^ even 
beyond the allowance lixed by the Government Regulations. And when 
there is taken into account the continual thieving and waste of property 
l)redominant, when the eye of the master is not recognized j, the 
robbery for their own advantage, the malicious waste for the sake of 
punishing tl^ir employer j— there seems suffieient grounds tor 
expressing a doubt whether eonvict, compared with free labour, be 
more advantageous to the Colonist. And when the moral aspect of 
society is glanced at, tlicre needs be little hesitation in declaring it 
to be the paramount interest of the whole community to have turned 
towards the Colony from the INIother Country, as large and varied 
and well-regulated a stream of free emigration as, with the aid of the 
surplus funds of the Colony, and under the guidance ot houd fide 
])hilantliropic men, might scatter yearly over the territory, the elements 
of an untainted and industrious peasantry.’ — p. 2^3* 

An estimate of the labour of a convict in comparison with 
iliat of a free man, would in fact reduce llio elFectual convict 
labour of New South Wales to less than that of 7,000 persons, 
or little more than one-tenth of the population. Another 
evil effect of convict labour springs from its reducing wages, 
and consequently discouraging tbe resort of free emigrants. 1 he 
wages of a common free labourer in New South Wales are only 12/. 
a-year; whereas in Upper Canada they are 27/. ; board included 
in both. The wages of a female house-servant in Upper Canada 
range from 12/. to 21/. ; whereas the wages of a dairy woman, 
a class of servants in higli demand in New South Wales, are 
only from 10/. to 12/. Skilled labour is more nearly on an 
equality ; although still the balance is in favour of Canada. 
This arises from the convicts interfering less in the labour 
market*. These striking facts show the injury inflicted on 
the Australian Colonies by convict labour. 

The authors of the new scheme having quoted a few detached 
examples of slave and convict colonies, in which they fancied 
that they discovered the beneficial operation of slavery in pro- 
ducing combination of labour, are silent or nearly silent in 
respect to those parts of the world in which colonization has 
been most eminently successful, and in which concentration or 
combination of labour through slavery or any qlbey means, comd 
not even be alleged. The whole American Union is very quickly 
despatched. In the text of the little book entitled * The New 
Colony of Southern Australia,’ it isfasserled that ‘ those colonies, 
without exception, in which there has been superabundance ot 
land withoiifl an^*kind erf slavery, have been eminently poor 


* Fergussoii's Canady, p. 352 ; and Cannu-haers Hints to Emigrants, 
p. 30 and 32. > • . 
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and barbarous*/ This might seem startling, as peradveniure 
the Eastern and Norljiern Slates of America, with their eight 
or nine millions of freemen, might come into the reader’s 
recollection ; and therefore, in a note, we are duly cautioned 
that those portions of the Union in which slavery has no exist- 
ence, are but parts of a society where it is of course to be 
inferred, that the slavery of the Southern States has been the 
cause, not only of their own prosperity, but of the prosperity of 
the whole) Union. To enhance the merit of the Southern States 
and the good work thus effected by slavery, it is announced, that 
the two millions of slaves are worth in market value one hundred 
and twenty millions sterling ; which it must be owned seems 
somewhat hyperbolical, seeing that this is sixty pounds a head 
for man, woman, and child, — or more than twice the enormous 
price which the British nation has paid for the slaves of its own 
6’olonies. But if the Eastern and Northern States of the Union 
owe their prosperity to the slavery of the South, surely the 
])resent British Colonies of America cannot do so; and yet 
these are prospering rapidly without slavery, and without 
dreaming of concentration or combination, and in fact are at 
present nearly as populous as the American Republic was at 
its separation, 

A word, however, in passing, respecting this question of 
slavery and the advantages supposed to have resulted from it 
in producing combination of labour. It will occur at once to 
the reader, that negro slavery has never been had recourse to, 
or never at least to an extent to affect in the sliglitest degree the 
labour market, in any country in whveh the free labour of white 
men was available, Negro slavery is limited to tropical countries, 
or to countries in which the summers are so hot and unwholesome 
that Europeans are found to be incapacitated from carrying on 
field labour in them. The discovery of the New World produced 
in Rurope an extensive demand for the products of these warm 
countries, such as sugar, cotton, rice, coffee, and tobacco, 
articles all of them nearly unknown before. These commodities,, 
1o be sure, could have been furnished by countries where slavery 
did not exist; but this was prevented by the monopoly which 
each European country granted to its own American 'colony. 
These American colonies were all thinly inhabited by a feeble 
race speedily exterminated, qnd to answer the demands of the 
European market they must oe peopled, hud they were peopled 
with the only race whose constitutiqns werfc, fitted to labour 
in them, negroes ; and these negroes, as it d happened, wqie 
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in a state of slavery. If there Imd been no warm regions 
in the New World, neither negro nor any other slavery would 
ever have existed there. Even the monopoly of colonial produce 
was absolutely necessary to the existence of slavery; forbad 
sugar and coffee and cotton been supplied from the beginning 
by free tradefroin the East, the West Indies would now have been 
peopled with Caribs, and the descendants or mixed descendants 
of Europeans in a free state, as in some parts of the Continent, 
and the negroes would have remained in Africa. 

How the existence of slavery produces * combination and 
concentration of labour,' seems to common understandings utterly 
inexplicable. The proprietors of sugar, coffee, or cotton estates, 
carry on their particular business as independently of their 
neighbours, as the proprietors of estates producing wheat and 
barley, or oats, or turnips, do of theirs. Tlieie is no charm in 
the words ‘gang' and ‘cart-whip' to work wonders in tlffe 
department of industry. Some descriptions of ruial industry 
require a larger capital and more hands to conduct them suc- 
cessfully than others, in the same way that some descriptions 
of manufactures require more capital and hands than otheu's. 
The production of sugar partaking more of the character of a 
manufacture strictly so called than any other branch of 
husbandry, requires probably a larger cajntul/and more hands 
than any other ;• but the recent importations of good sugar 
Irorn China, Siam, India, and other countries of the East, are 
proof sufficient that even this may be conducted successfully^ 
with moderate capitals and without either gangs or cart- 
whip. Coffee, which doe* not afford a crop for four years, 
requires a larger capital than corn which yields one in six 
months. But all tropical productions are not of this character. 
Rice and cotton, for example, yield as quick returns, and may 
be conducted as a branch of husbandry with as small capitals 
and as lew hands, as the culture of oats, barley, or potatoes. 
Even in temperate regions, as every one knows, one description 
of rural industry is conducted most advantageously with large 
capitals, and another with small. In England no small capitalist 
attempts to grow hops, and no large one vegetables. In wine 
countries, the growth of the vine for the making of wine, which 
like sugar approaches to the ^character of a manufacture, is 
mostly confiaed to considerable [i^oprictors. The case is similar 
in Australia. No s*mall proprietor attempts sheep-farming, 
which req^-ires OOusidergble capital and a wide range of land ; 
ajid no large oi% meddles in the juuduction of garden vegetables 
for^tbe’ njarket. Among the dognmii o( the projectors of the 
new Colony„ monstroui one, that without combining 
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labour in ^ masses ’ as they express it, there can be no exportable 
produce, no foreign tr^ide. Such gratuitous assertions are best 
refuted by a reference to facts. The United States exported in 
1831, exclusive of cotton, rice, tobacco, and su^ar as being the 
produce of the Slave States, and exclusive of bullion, to the 
value of twenty millions of dollars of domestic prodiftce. Bengal 
exports yearly of native produce, the result of free labour, 
about 7,000,000/. worth; whereas those parts of British India in 
which there exist millions of slaves, and where labour is therefore 
supposed to exist in ‘ masses,' does not export half a million. 

In the sketch given of the new Colony, is presented a catalogue 
of the commodities on which the labour in ' masses ' is to be 
employed. Of the value and accuracy of this statement, the 
reader will judge by a few observations upon thfem. They arc 
divided into three classes*, — spontaneous productions, — those 
now exported from the existing Australian colonies, — and 
possible productions. Hoofing slate,— -which it is supposed may 
exist because there is a certain schistose rock formation in 
Kangaroo Island,— it is proposed to export to the Isle of France, 
wliicJi is 5,000 miles off, and which were every house in the 
island roofed with Kangaroo slate, would not take off 500/. 
worth a-year. Coal is supposed to exist, because it exists in the 
same continent at the distance of at least 1000 miles. Among 
the proposed markets for it are Calcutta and Canton. Calcutta 
has coal mines within 100 miles of it, now extensively worked, 
and with water carriage all the way; and the New South Austra- 
lians, if ever they find coal, may as well talk of sending it to 
Newcastle. As to Canton, the sanguine speculators might as 
well talk of sending opera hats or leather breeches to the Chinese. 
The total export of coals from New South Wales, after coal 
mines have been wrought in that country for forty years, 
amounted in 1833 only to 8G6 tons, chiefly used in the fisheries 
and Van Diemen’s Land, and of which the cost was near 20s. 
j)er tonf, or three times the price of better coals at Shields or 
Sunderland. Woods for cabinet-work and ship-building, are 
said to abound all over Australia. This is not quite correct ; 
tliere has been yet found no timber well adapted for ship-building, 
and all or almost all the shipping used in the colonial ^hale- 
fishery is built in the mother country. Very small quantities 
of fancy wood have been imported into this (VDuntry from 
Australia, of no remarkable beauty gr value ; but the fact is that 
the ' lumber trade,’ is not one iwliich ‘will bea: a voyage over’ 
more than half the earth’s circumference. n 
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‘ Gums of vaiiuus specios ’ and c|ualitits, aiu described as 
abouiidinjr in the woods of Australia, and ' particularly gum 
Arabic and manna'^.’ Here, on a small scale, is a good specimen 
of the heedless and ill-instructed statements of the projectors. 
Neither of the trees producing these commodities exists in 
Australia. Jhc gum Arabic is the produce of the Acacia Vera, 
a native of Arabia, and some parts of Africa ; and manna, not a 
gum at all, is the produce of one or more species? of Fraxinus^ 
natives of Italy and other parts of the south of Europe. 
Much commendation is bestowed on the salt of Kangaroo 
Island, and it is described as selling in the market of Sydney 
fur a liigher price tlian English salt. Here is another statistic 
blunder. The salt of Kangar'oo Island is common bay salt, 
which sells in every market in the world for less than English 
boiled salt, because, although fitter for the occasional purposes 
of curing hsh and meat, it is much less fit from its dirtiixess fyr 
ordinary culinary ])urposes. If the salt of Kangaroo Island be 
really so cheap and abundant, why is it not used, and why is it 
not cheap, in the markets of Sydney and Hobart Town ? In 
the nrarket of the first of these, when it is cheapest, it sells duty 
free at from ten to tliirtceii times the jirice of a much better 
article at Liverpool. Tobacco is stated as another product 
which may be raised when masses of labour ai’c brought to bear 
on its production. This is a misrepresentation. Fine toliacco 
requires a skilful culture, and a peculiar soil and climate ; but 
ordinary tobacco may be raised by a free peasant with his own 
hands, as well and as cheaply as by a gi’eat capitalist with a 
gang of a hundred slaves.^ The fact is that the soil and climate 
of Australia seem not to be well suited to the production of 
this article; for under tire protection of a duty of a shilling a 
pound, it sells in the Sydney market for at least three times as 
much as in this country, and for six times as much as it does 
in the markets of America. These sarnjdes will show the spirit 
and accuracy with which the catalogue has been prepai’ed. 

And now a few words for the locality of the pr’ojected Colony. 
The information is better than was possessed by the fii'st settlers 
in Virginia; and the locality promises fairer than Swan River. 
Still ii is most imperfect and unsatisfactory. The projectors 
have hardly made up their minds whether the first expedition 
shall land a^t Nepeati Bay in Kangaroo Island, or on the shoi'es 
of Port Lincoln on the main, 200 miles away from it. The 
evidences , /or tl^ eligibility of^the locality, consist of three 
captains of tl^ navy, ♦two mihtary officers, three masters of 

^ 
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trading vessels, the male and steward of a whaler, and an 
artist. No practical farmer testifies to the goodness of the soil, 
or the fitness of the climate. There is no question but Port 
Lincoln and Nepean Bay, are both of them safe, commodious, 
and excellent hatbours ; but the accounts given of the soil by 
different voyagers, are so discordant, as to excite ^the greatest 
suspicion. Captain Flinders pronounces the neighbourhood of 
Port Lincoln to be ' rocky and barren/ and he is contradicted 
by the French navigators Baudin and Freycinet, who, however, 
state no evidence for its fertility. With respect to Kangaroo 
Island, the statements of the two parties are exactly reversed ; 
the French navigators taking the unfavourable, and the English 
the favourable side. There is a similar discrepancy generally, 
between the statements of the minor witnesses. ‘ Here 
it may be well to remark/ says the author of the ‘New 
Bjritish Province &c/ ‘ that the number, size, and fatness 
of the kangaroos found on any spot, may lead to a tolerably 
correct judgment as to the fertility of the soil.* — p. 24. What 
a bounty of real information on so important a subject, does this 
passage betray. It might as well be alleged that the soil 
of the moors of Scotland may be judged of by the comparative 
plumpness of the grouse or red deer that inhabit them. Yet 
the ' fat kangaroos’ are over and over refeiied to as evidence. 
The examples of Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks}, ought 
to be a warning to all future founders of colonies. Captain 
Cook, the most eminent navigator and discoverer that this 
country has produced except Dampier, pronounced Botany 
Bay, — afterwards discovered to be .wide open to the easterly 
gales, and utterly unsafe as a harbour,— to be admirably fitted 
for the site of a new Colony ; and refused to look into Port 
Jackson, only eight miles from him, and probably the finest 
harbour in the world, because he fancied it was only ' a boat 
harbour.* And Sir Josejih Banks, a landed proprietor of 10,000/. 
a-year and a great botanist, pronounced the land of the same 
Botany Bay to be a series of beautiful meadows, abounding in 
the richest pasture, — which meadows and pasture, turned out to 
be barren swamps and sterile sands. In truth no colonization, 
and especially none of the magnitude spoken of, ou^t in 
common prudence to be attempted, without a survey agricultural 
as well as geographical. This ought to b^. accoaxplished not 
directly from this country, but by one of <,he Australian local 
governments, under insti uctions/rom England. Jtis in Australia 
that competent judges of suitable soil an'd climate/ire most likely 
to be found. The first Colopy too, ought to be planted, n6.‘ fr6ni 
this country, but from Sydney or Hobart Town, from which thg 
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necessaries of life requisite to maintain the new settlers until 
they can raise food for themselves, can be obtained far more 
cheaply and suitably than from the mother country. After the 
nucleus of a Colony had been planted from one of the old 
Australian Colonies, it would then be time enough for emigrants 
to repair from this country. 

All this is supposing another new colony to be wanted at all, 
and that Britain has not already colonics enough ; but who in 
common discretion is prepared to make such an assertion ? 
Britain has too many colonies, which almost overwhelm the 
mother country with their expenses, for not one of them pays its 
own. The projectors should remember that the formation of a 
new settlement on the scale which they contemplate, is in itself 
a most mischievous violation of that principle of concentration 
which they so much insist upon. In the existing colonies there 
is room enough and to spare, for emigration. Within the lasti 
six years, upwards of two hundred thousand settlers have pro- 
ceeded to them, and there is still room in them for a greater 
population than that of the United Kingdom, An enormous 
expense has been incurred in planting them, which makes it 
the more impolitic and wanton to launch out into fresh extra- 
vagance. But if colonizing be resolved upon, it is clear that the 
expense must be borne by the State. It is tlie duty of the State 
to found colonies when they are necessary, anU the notion that 

K ’vate persons can plant them without loss is a mere delusion. 

ey might Just as well calculate upon making fortresses, or 
fleets, or armies pay their own expenses. 

A fcjy words may be said*of the advantages and disadvantages 
of Australia, in comparison with America, for colonization. 
Australia possesses a milder climate than America, and is with- 
out question the most healthy of all the new countries which 
Europeans have yet had experience of. The land and water is 
not there ice-bound for half the year ; and agues are unknown. 
Australia is also suited for pastoral husbandry, which no part 
of America has yet been found to be. These, however, are the 
sum of its advantages over any part of North America. In 
fertility of soil it is greatly inferior, and therefore far less suited 
for any. description of agricultural husbandry, unless by pos- 
sibility the vine, which is at present under trial, and for which 
no part of An^erica hS.s yet been found suitable. Now and then 
a tract of fertile land occurs, out much of the surface of 
Australia, as Dr.t Lang e#cpresse;3 it, presents ' an aspect of 
absolute sterilitj%and hoplless desolation*.’ In no respect, how- 
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evei, is Australia so inferior to America, us in natural communi- 
cations. Instead of the great internal seas of America, it has 
few great lakes and nb navigable ones. Instead of )30ssessing 
such mighty rivers as those of America, it has not one that is 
navigable for vessels of burthen even fifty miles from the sea. 
1 wo of its greatest rivers, instead of communicating with tlie 
ocean, were traced to their termination in foul and melancholy 
marshes. Another which promised better, after being traced 
along a navigable course of 1000 miles, disappointed expecta- 
tion, by ending in a salt lagoon within a few miles of the sea, 
far from road or harbour. In one river of Australia, the ' Hunter,’ 
there is a steam-vessel twice a week ; — in one river of America, 
the Mississippi, tlicre are plying 200 steam-boats every day. 
The projectors of the new scheme take very strange means of 
proving, notwithstanding these obvious and uncoiitiovertible 
facts, that the communications are excellent and extensive. 
They reason as follows. — 

‘ For the present case, in which it is hoped to maintain in tlic 
colony the same skilful a])plication of capital and labour as takes 
jdace in England, good natural means of communication arc most 
desirable. The attention of the reader is, therefore, particularly direeted 
to the form of the southern coast of Australia. Eetvvcen the limits 
of the colony, which in a straight line comprise a distance of 500 
miles, the extent gf coast, including the coasts of Kangaroo Island 
and the shores of Luke Alexandrina, amounts to*about 2,160 miles ; 
and between the Eastern extremity of Lake Alexandrina and Cape 
Wiles, the distance in a straight line being about 220 miles, llie 
extent of land washed by the waters either of (he ocean or of the lake, 
amounts to about 1 , 4-00 miles. Hercj* then, are ample means of 
transport, for exchange among the settlers themselves, and for con- 
veying to Nepean 13ny and Eort Lincoln produce fit for exchange 
in distant markets 3 while those fine harbours will be most service- 
able for the landing of emigrants, stock, and goods, and for the 
future management of trade with the neighbouring colonics, and with 
distant countries.’ — Nc?v BrUish Province &c. p. 19. 

It may be asked, what would be thought of the judgment of the 
person who would measure Africa from the head of the Red Sea’ 
to the head of the Mediterranean, including the shores of Mada- 
gascar and of Cape Verd, and then exclaim, ‘ what a noble 
extent of communication !’ The reasoning is of a perfect parity. 
Australia, like Africa, is not only deficient in intern'^ communica- 
tions, but like it, it has for ohe of its greatest defects, that it is 
little broken by bays or inlets of the sea. 1 

With respect to commercial neigllbourhoodt nearly all the 
advantages are on the f^ide of America. The most v'ivjhzed 
portion of the globe is five months sail frpm the ono; and about 
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one fifth part of that distance from the other. Australia in lieu 
of South America, has Van Diemen’s Land ; and in lieu of the 
West Indian Archipelago, New Zealand .with half a million of 
cannibals. The only advantage of neighbourhood* which 
Australia possesses over North America, is, that it has India 
and China nearer to it. Many parts of the great group of the 
Indian Archipelago communicate with it ; and India and China, 
destined perhaps some day to be conquered by the hardy shep- 
herds and mariners of the Antipodes, are not farther from it 
than Europe is from North America. 

To sum up, then, the plan of the projected Colony is based 
upon four notable fallacies. 

First, The fallacy of the man who should say, ‘ Beef, bread, 

* and potatoes in equal proportions, make the best possible 

* dinner. Of the two first, there happens to be but an ounce 

* a-day per man; therefore take special care he does not consume 
' potatoes to make up. Keep a special watch that he gets no 

* more than his ounce of potatoes too ; for if not, you spoil the 
‘ beauty of the best possible proportions.^ There is nobody that 
would be taken in by such a proposal as this. There is nobody 
that does not sec, that if beef and bread arc scant, that is the 
very reason why potatoes should be looked to for sup))ort. In 
new colonies, both capital and labour are scant; and the facility 
of ob tailing land .to work on, is what nuturdhas given for a 
compensation. 

Secondly, The fallacy of pretended concentration ; amounting 
to saying, * Take tlic comfort and satisfaction di.s|)er.scd over 

* the back-w^oods of America, and cram it into a petty colony 
' secundum artem with tlie loss of half of it by the way, — and you 
‘ will be astonished to find how much better the half will look in 
‘ the eyes of simpletons, than the whole.’ 

Thirdly, The fallacy of slavery; consisting in parading the 
comforts and luxuries of a small number of the higher classes, 
and overlooking the fact that all this has been obtained by the 
destruction of a greater quantity of comforts and luxuries taken 
from the ‘ labourers ’ at whose expense the whole is made. Upon 
which it is quite enough to say, that if the people of England 
are fools enough to go, they may. 

Fourthly, The fallacy of the Corn Laws; consisting in putting 
forward the Ijenefits *of monopoly in the hands of a particular 
class, and inferring that by some magic roundabout, the effects 
are to expand themselves over the whole society in the shape of 
some general advantage. * 
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Lesson for (he Whigs from Spain, 

Finally, a particular object of ambition in this Article is, 
that the author of the ' Political Register’ or his correspondents, 
will call the New South Australian Colony the scheme of the 
'mathematical politicians of the Bentham and Westminster 
Review school/ 

Art. XII . — Proceedings of the Spanish Cortes. Session 1831-. 

X^HILE the public heart was sickening at the no-meaning 
of the Chancellor’s speech to his brother burgesses of 
Inverness, there comes from Spain a speech of Senor Trueba, 
Secretary to the Cortes. This gentleman was for some time 
resident in England, and author of some English novels and 
dramatic pieces which obtained considerable success. His 
speech contains passages worthy of a British statesman, as he 
may in some sort claim to be. The occasion of its delivery 
was the presentation and signing of a petition to the Cortes 
respecting the Political Rights of Spaniards. The Spanish 
statesmen, unlike the Whigs of England, think that the proper 
commencement of their labours in National Reform, is to declare 
the principles of their policy. 

Let Sefior Trueba speak for himself. The Secretary after 
acknowledging the difficulties of Spanish politics at this moment, 
thus manfully proceeds, — 

' The very evils which ofllict the country, and the very dangers 
which threaten its growing liberties, arc so many reasons, and weighty 
reasons, to induce me, far from being terrilied at the sight of these 
calamities and dangers, to su[)port the petition with all the zeal and 
determination which a sense of truth and justice inspires. If we 
analyse the Estatuto Real, we sIiitH find that it is an organic law, 
nothing more, — necessary to cojistitute and assemble the re[)rcsentatives 
of the nation with the faculties proper to them j — but that it wants the 
fundamental basis on which all representative governments must be 
supported. This specic.s of government is composed of two distinct 
parts j — the mechanism establishing the forms of governing, and the 
fixed principles hy which the government shall be conducted. The^ 
mechanism may be subject to modifications; but not so the principles ; 
these arc fixed and indestructible. In the mechanism we see great 
variety. In France and England the representative body co^isists of 
two parts, in Sweden of three; and the variety not only exists in the 
parts of which the said l>odies are composed, but also in otlier parti- 
culars, since one Engli.sh Chaniber is hcrcdjtary, while the French 
are elective, having formerly been hereditary. Those of the United 
States are elective ; and in Spain; accordi^ig to thi Estatuto Real, the 
Estamento dc Proccres is a mixed chamber, siv\.e it consists ,of 
hereditary and elected Proce-es. again repeat that this oiKy refers 
to the meclmnism^ and not the principles j aird the .Estatuto Real 
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wanting the basis of principles^ is a law without the means of support 
or defence.’ 

After giving a brief historical summary of the progress of 
English Representation, — marking the chief epochs when it has 
existed in name merely, or only to shade the despotism of a 
Prorogation ; — in order to show that it is not sufficient to have 
the form of a Representative Government, whether under the 
title of Estamentos, Cortes, Constitution, or any other appel- 
lation, Sehor Trueba proceeds ; — 

^ It is of little importance whether there be one, two, or forty 
Chambers, if the bases of civil liberty are wanting. Who can doubt 
this ; and hit I this principle bo once admitted, how can 7ve avoid 

admitting its natural consetpiencex? Individual security, the security 
of property, equality before the law, arc the natural consequences of 
civil liberty.* 

The Tories will be apt to dispute his notions on the Press aS 
it exists in England, and even Radicals will not be disposed 
to concur in the perfection which he attributes to it ; but it 
must be remembered tliat Sefior Trueba speaks of Spain, and 
though there may be much more of freedom here than tlie 
Spaniards have, this is not a sufficient reason for not striving 
to get as much as our position is capable of, before we aie 
content. This uneasiness under removable^ grievances, is a 
chief source of the blessings that belong to Englishmen ; while 
in other places, W'here people have been disposed to loll with 
their hands in their pockets, the little that they had lias 
been taken from them. 

' The freedom of the jiress is the bugbear which frightens the 
timid, the terror of all those whose iuteresls are likely to suffer from 
so rigid and vigilant a censor. The question is reduced to this,-— 
whether the ])ress is a positive good or evil ? The abuses into which 
it may be betrayed, the dangers which it may produce, are nut to be 
considered of any weight against the essence of the principle. I 
think the utility of the freedom of the press, to be a problem 
resolved at the present day in a most satisfactory manner. Let 
France, let Belgium, let the United States, finally, little England, that 
classic soil of liberty, that privileged country, where social rights are 
known and respected,— let them all bear witness to my assertion.* 

The remarks on the Government decree in Spain relative to 
the militia, aye hardly less applicj^le to an English Act of Par- 
liament, or a Royal Commission, or a Ministerial pledge*; it is 
better always, t(f begin with a* declaration of intentions and 
objects, that tU|* work may be compared with and animated by 
it* '"An Act of Parliament tbat*giweii a bit of a Reform, or a 
Reform in oi\e plac%, has however this use in the end ; it has 
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provoked a taste for better things elsewhere, which must be 
gratified sooner or later. 

^ Let us not be told that the Governiricnt is occupied in preparing 
a regulation 5 for what is conceded by a decree, which may be with- 
drawn as easily as it was issued, is not of the same value as that 
which is established by a fundamental law, in whose formation all 
whose concurrence is essential concur.’ 

, Then follows an admirable onslauglit on the fallacy of 'Slow 
and sure,’ — ' I’oo little and too much.’ 

^ It will be said that in our Parliamentary labours we ought to 
proceed little by little : we should proceed little by little in that part 
of our Parliamentary labours which has reference to reforms. Reform 
indicates the existence of an abuse which it is proposed to correct ; 
and (hough it might be advantageous to correct abuses speedily, yet 
political reasons require that this should be done by degrees. But 
tiiough this course should be adopted with respect to reforms, it 
ought not to be adopted with respect to principles. A principle cannot 
he eUahlished hit hjj hit ; a principle, like truth, is adniitled as soon as 
made known ; for the light of truth appears from the moment that the 
eyes are opened to see it. Besides, liberty is not a science to he learned ; 
it fs a natural mstinct impressed on the human heart ; and man, as soon 
as he feels it, has a right to satisfy if^ and to seek the shortest and most 
ej/icacions means of doing so. In vain, reasons drawn fro7n a theory^ 
hrUliant perhaps, hut not the less specious, wonhl persuade the contrary ; 
for it is plain that the shortest way to go from one point to a?ic'her is hy 
a straight line, and not hy making several iumings. It will be said 
that the enjoyment of these rights might produce abuses in the actual 
condition of the iiiition. To forbid the use of a thing From fear of its 
abuse, is an argument not admitted it: sound logic ; for the same 
reason you might find fault with a general rule on account of the 
exceptions to it. Besides, all human things, tlie most useful and the 
best, are subject to abuses of power, to errors of comprehension, and 
to the excesses of the passions. Thus the arms which yie assassin 
uses are the same as those which serve for the defence of the peaceful 
citizen. Let us carry this argument still further. Religion degene- 
rated into fanaticism, which is its abuse, has been productive of the 
most horrid evils to society. The bloodiest wars, the most implacable 
hatred, the most atrocious slaughter, have often had their origin in a 
principle of virtue, — in excess of piety badly understood. Will it be 
contended that on account of these things religion is an evil, and that 
its worships should be prohibited in all nations ? How often have we 
seen the sacred altars of justice bedewed with the blood of the 
innocent! How often have the^'prisons beeiv filled with the moans 
and the despairing shrieks of innocenH victims ! ,And because there 
may have been judges whose ignorance, wGnt of foresight, and malice 
have made them unworthy of the respectable cbafticter with which 
they were invested, is it to lie inferred that the judicial iustitfition is 
pernicious, and that tribunals ought not to exist 
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The speaker concludes with a beautiful reference of the pre- 
vious reasoning to the case of his own country, 

• 

' Will it be said, too, that Spain is not in a condition to enjoy these 
rights ? When then will it be ? I have passed the greater part of my 
life in foreign countries. England and France may be regarded as the 
models of civilized nations. J have paid some attention to the state of 
things in those countries ; and though there may be a difference with 
respect to knowledge and enlightenment among the higher classes, an<l 
perhaps among the middle, yet that difference is not to be found 
among the common people, who form the greater mass of tlie 
nation. The common people are upon the vvliolo, with few modifica- 
tions, the same in all countries.’ 

‘ But I will assort, that the country population of Spain is not like 
that of the southern part of France. No, the Spaniards have a more 
vivid imagination, and greater aptitude for all things ^ and I also say, 
that with equal means they would have arrived at better results. But 
supposing, as I am bound to suppose, that Spain is at the present da^ 
much in arrear with respect to France and England,. who will be 
found here bold enough to maintain tliat Spain in 1831^ is more back- 
ward than England in ]()88, the period when the fundamental rights of 
the English wore declared ? Who will say that Spain is more backward 
than Portugal ? 1 shall doubtless be told that the greater part of the 

rights included in this petition arc already comprised among our 
ancient laws. True, — but how? — as a beautiful vestment concealed 
at the bottom of a chest, from which we desire* to take it for the 
purpose (ff giving It air. Thus, then, we ought to insist that our 
Government should place us on an equality with those illustrious 
nations which serve as a rule and a guide, — with those nations wJneb 
if they liave risen to the liciglii of prosperity and greatness, have only 
done so by means of a representative and national government.’ 

This moral may be drawn from the instance. That bigotry all 
the world over is the same, and the people are everywhere 
told by their betters that they are not to be trusted, until the 
people can 'act as well as talk. If the Whigs will follow Sefior 
Trueba's example, and plainly declare the principles on which 
they act, and their intention to follow them out in all their 
consequences as the time and case may permit, then will 
Radicalism sit by, a patient looker-on, or willingly become an 
active and energetic auxiliary. 

In every way the proceedings in Spain hold out a great 
lesson to England. *The Spanisl^ Wliigs ov juste milieu, by 
hanging back, are throwing, the power into the hands of the 
Radicals or real lil^erals. Let any* mart go over the ground when 
the game is fini^ied, and* see if it is not amusing to discover, 
witl?vvh»at a very small step int6 the* right on this side or on 
the other, i\if juste milieu might have held their ground, and 
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the balance from canting in favour of their rivals, 
that is, is the thing that shall he ; and (he English 
es are invited to study the example. 


prevented 
The thing 
of all parti 


Art. Xni.— ytffmoir of a Proposed Neir System of Permanent 
Fortificntion, (In English and Fienrh). By .Joseph Bordwine, 
Professor of Fortification at the Honourable East India Com- 
pany's Military Seminary, Addiscombo, late of the Qnarter- 
Master (leneraPs Staff, &c. — liondon ; Coclirane and Co. 4ta. 
pp. I(j8. With Plates. 

TN the present state of this country and of Europe, it is highly 
politic and necessary to keep up the public attention in a 
certain degree to matters connected with the military art. Reso- 
lute as the domestic enemy.appears to be, in sticking to his ex- 
pectation of one day settling his quairel ' in blood/ there is no 
man that can say he may not have to build a sconce to hold 
some passage against the Tories, or turn his house into a 
‘ Tillietudlein ’ to check some inroad of a conservative Army of 
the I'aith. In Europe also, every man looks forward with 
anxiety in one way or the other, to the contest which is to drive 
the influence of the barbarous powers from Western Europe, 
and establish the outposts of civilized man on the lines of the 
Dwina and the ' Dnieper. Such a combination, ^^hatever 
changes may have taken place in the relative importance of 
fortified places, will call for the occupation of a vast number of 
new points and passages by the P^uropean Alliance. Those 
who remember the regret felt that* Napoleon did not occupy 
the neighbourhood of Orcha, Witepsk, and Smolensko till the 
ensuing spring, will jierceive that if there is any situation in 
Plurope in which it would be desirable for the anti -barbarous 
Alliance to possess two or three fortified places of first rate 
magnitude, it would be this. Conceding to the fullest extent, 
that the modern use of fortified places is reduced substantially 
to the holding of passages and communications, — with rare 
possible exceptions in favour of the desirableness of grand 
depots in an open country there is still iio reason for con- 
sidering the art and mystery of fortification as a thing obsolete 
and gone by. On the contrary, there is just expectancy enough 
to show, that any leading discovery for its ""improvement, would 
come in most apt time for useful application. 

The peculiar feature of Professor Bordwine’l^ System, — which 
he has ruminated on for above thirty years, and oC/;vhich thewritgr 
of this Article has had acoinra6e’s knowledge for above twenty- 
eight,— is the insulation of the bastion from' the de place, 
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and making the batteries which are to flank the curtain, i/i/efwa/ 
instead of external. In addition to this, circular forms are 
adopted generally for the bastion, corps th place, and outworks ; 
a suggestion not new, and which tlierefore ought not to be con- 
founded with the novel proposition of Professor Bordwine. For 
exemplification, trace a circle of about five feet radius to repre- 
sent the corps de place ; place eight Cheshire cheeses* touching 
the corps de place and at equal distances from one another; cut 
out of each a sector with an angle about of 136®, on the side 
towards the^/^7ce, and on the lines which form this, sector place 
your batteries for the defence of the curtain or space between 
the bastions ; carry your ditch round the whole, and sink your 
bastions in it to the level of the place. In this way might My 
Uncle Toby have airived at a very tolerable representation of 
the leading feature of the new system. 

The great advantage proposed, is evidently that the flanking; 
batteries, which in the old system are to be enfiladed without 
being covered by any part of the bastion, are not come-at-able, 
inasmuch as the mass and body of the bastion is tlirown before 
them. The invention has the grandeur of simplicity ; and 
considering tliat the actual system of fortification has been 
in operation for three centuries without material change, there 
is nothing in analogy to make it doubtful that the time may 
possibly have com^ for an improvement. * 

A\{* legitimated military establishments hate improvements. In 
other words, they hate alterations. They view war as a game 
which they would gladly play by the existing rules ; and for 
that very reason the illegitimates will always be inventing new 
ones. It is not long since an officer applied to the Admiralty 
touching some projected improvement in naval gunnery; and the 
Admiralty answ'ered straight forward, 'We do not wish for any 
alterations in naval war.' The consequence therefore is, that 
the first time the Admiralty is concerned with war, it will have 
to limp after tlie improvements in the hands of its opponents. 
This is in fact one of the strong provisions of nature, for the 
success of revolutions. It will not therefore be considered as 
putting an extinguisher on the new system, that it has been 
opposed, by the Engineers. The question w'as not, whether' 
all exi&ting fortresses. should be incontinently pulled down and 
new ones built on the proposed system,; but whether there 
were not points in th« proposed ^jystem which an able •man 

1 -.—.p : ; 

•Which are cyl'^ulers of about, two feet dfa meter, iiiuf eight inches 
ihiA'/IiC^'i than eight l>ustiun.s does nof an3*v#r welt which wilfpVohably t 
have the effect of confining the application to places of the higher orders. 
VOL. xx^ Review, “ 2 i. . 
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would take advantage of hereafter. Time and the foreigner will 
show. 

The rules for deteVmining the merit of the details of the 
proposed new system, must depend on a large and comprehen- 
sive estimate of the relations between the general circumstances 
of the defending and attacking parties. A fortress presents a 
small and confined space, whicli has to defend itself against an 
almost unlimited circumference. The ([uantity of possible fire 
that can be put forward by the fortress is easily ascertained. The 
assailant, if he pleases, may till the visible horizon with engines 
of assault, and even with two or three sets of engines, one ope- 
rating over the otlier. Hence the impossibility, — in all ordi- 
nary cases, — of anything like a perpetual defence. The in- 
creased use of vertical fire, — of which the English siege of Ilatras 
in India is the most marked instance since the cessation of 
•general war, — will ])robably end in obliging all fortresses to 
cover tbernselvcs, or at all events to have what a sailor would 
call a lower deck. It appears exceedingly absurd, tliat when a 
fortress is expected to be attacked, as Antwerp, timber, which 
may or may not be procurable, should then for the first time 
be called for, to put the garrison under something like cover. 
For the defence also, tlie use of vertical fire has the manifest 
advantages, of the pieces not being seen, of their being defensible 
(even without cover overhead) from anything but vertical fire, 
and of their not being posted in lines which offer advantages lo 
an enemy’s enfilade. In this view one of the most important 
means of augmenting the defence of places, would probably be the 
improvement of ricochet or howitzer fire, in such manner as should 
in fact enable the whole of the disposable ground within the 
place to be occupied by pieces acting e// ricochet over the entire 
ramparts vvliile the enemy was in his distant parallels, and shift- 
ing their ground whenever any advantage was to be gained by 
it; and changing this into a vertical or mortar fire, when the 
enemy got nearer. The difference between such a defence, and 
what may be made by a few dozen guns placed in straight lines 
on the walls, does not seem difficult to trace. Rockets (fusees) 
are also a weapon which might manifestly be used with great 
advantage by the besieged ; as demanding neither wgrks nor 
liners, and being in fact projectible from any point where a man 
can stand. For an attack qjso (for.it invariably^ happens that 
things of this kind cut both w’oys), tlrere seems no absolute 
impossibility in divisions of^infantry and cr^valry bringing up 
every man, a rocket before a fortress," and at tjie outbreak of a 
war, a coup de maiu or tp.o of this kind, miglit liave Og^sensible 
effect in changing the face of Europe. 
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All Professor Eordwine’s application of his system has been 
to what is called Regular Fortification ; which is undeniably in 
the natural progress of events. But this may give room to 
remark the vast comparative importance, which what is (perhaps 
improperly enough) called Irregular ForUficatiou, has taken in 
the modern theory of war. The old theory was to build a 
fortress in the place where the strongest fortress could most 
easily be built ; and it was not far from being considered as 
ascertained, that a regular or uniform fortification in a level 
country, was one of the most defensible of all. But modern 
war has decreed, that a fortress shall be of little or no use 
unless it occupies some passage or communication ; the site 
therefore of modern fortresses is not for the engineer to pick, 
but is dictated to him by foreign circumstances. And this it 
is, that gives such increased importance to the branch of the 
science of fortification which treats of irregular or fortuitous 
positions. One of the most important subjects connected with 
this, is the theory of what the French call defilement^ or the 
means of protecting a fortified work from the advantages which 
difference of altitude might otherwise give to the enemy. 'If 
a surface be supposed to pass through the upper line of the 
parapet of any work, and also through the point occupied by 
the enemy (which shall here be supposed higher than the work), 
it is plaia that by' shaping the floor or bottom of the work so as 
to be parallel to this surface, the work will be brought to nearly 
the same degree of safety and protection, as if the enemy had 
not been elevated. This imaginary surface is called the 
surface of defilement ; siid thirty years ago, whatever may be 
the case now, it does not appear that the writers on fortification 
had clearly persuaded themselves, that the surface of defilement, 
where the parapet is a straight line of any kind, must always 
be a plane. On the meaning of the word command, an eoual 
degree of inaccuracy appears to have been abroad. The vulgar 
idea of command is, that one position commands another, when 
Jt is aho?;e it. It is true it often does ; but it is equally possible 
for a position to command another when it is on the same level 
or below it. A surface is properly said to be commanded, when 
it is exf/osed to the influence of an enemy from some particular 
point or position, in st greater degree than would have happened 
if the surface'^ind the point had b*een in one horizontal plane. 
And this, with th^ modern \teapqns of artillery and musquetry, 
happens whenever the prolongation of the plane of the surface, 
riUsJ,he verticjil*{ine passing through the point or position of 
the enefny, in a pa^t which is below *that point, and foreign 
» • • 2 1 3 
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obstaclesi do not intervene. For example, the surface he below*^ 
IS commanded from the position a, without commanding it ; 
for every part is exposed to view, and consequently to fire, 
from a, in a greater degree than would have happened if a and 
the surface he had been in one horizontal plane. And this 
exposure will be neither increased nor diminished, if instead of 
a and c being in the same horizontal level as represented below, 
the whole ground is such as will be represented by turning the 
book round to the right or left, so as to make either « ore higher 
tlian the other. Tf follows therefore, that a man may be below 
his enemy, and still peifectly command his position, and without 
being commanded by him ; — a point of knowledge that might 
be worth a great success. With the weapons in use in Caesar’s 
time, — the piluni, — the i superiori loco was undoubtedly an 
ipimeuse advantage ; but all that, has been altered since. 

These are mentioned here; as instances of the directions in 
which the science of Fortification may probably find room for 
improvement. Like all other science,it must be in favour of man’s 
best inferests in the end, by the token that the happy and 
the free will always make the most vigorous application of the 
results. 


Akt. XIV. — 1 . Mncltiiivelf .son Genie et ses l^rreurs. By A. T. Artaud, 
ancien Charge rrAtfaiies do France h Florence, a Vienne, et a 
Borne, President de la Societe des Bibliophiles Fian9ais. — Paii^;, 
2 tom. 8 VO. 

«• 

2. Traiie Compict de Diphmalie, Par un Ancien Ministre. — Paris, 
1S3K 2 torn. 8vo. 

T|lPLOMACY is one of the branches of public administia- 
tion which have hitherto escaped due sfcriitiny. Although 
to announce a diplomatist is equivalent to announcing a trickster, 
and the practice of many of the cla.ss justifies their ill 
name, no reforib has yet been applied to their corruptions. 
The men engaged in various departments , of negotiation, ‘ 
ambassadors, ministers, envoys, attaches, consuls, and agents 
accredited and private, with their subsidiary journalists, 
pamphleteers, and spies, are supported at an expense vastly 
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beyond their value ; and while some individuals of unblemished 
character are engaged in honourable di.plouiatic missions, too 
many are but venal instruments in compassing the basest 
ends. The results of negotiations justify the general bad 
character of negotiators; tedious and uncertain, they saciifice 
the less intelligent to the crafty, and the weak to the strong, 
for considerations which have no imaginable connexion with 
the merit of the matters settled. Nevertheless no attempt is 
made to remedy these evils by suggesting a better system, nor 
even to prepare the way to improvement by exposing manfully 
the system which exists. ‘The flowery path of pleasure/ as an 
eminent Chief Justice* of the last century designated this 
pursuit, is spared by reformers in Parliament fur other reasons 
than for the innocence of its delights, or for the purity of its 
objects. Whatever those reasons may be, jjopular opinion is 
less indulgent, and the public voice will soon com[)el attempls 
at least, to be made towards improving diplomacy. A change 
of individual agents in the management of Foreign Afiairs is 
the only measure ordinarily proposed for promoting the desiied 
reform. But that change will be of little avail, if the new ineii 
are to tiavel the old way; and in defiance of the exertions of 
some honourable writers in favour of better things, all nations 
at present, without exception, pursue the .old way in their 
Foreign Negotifttions with signal fidelity. All practise either 
bribery or fraud, offensively or defensively ; all conduct nego- 
tiations in secret; and all, therefore, indirectly encourage both 
bribery and fraud to an indefinite extent. The deep immorality 
of Machiavel is attributed to the corruptions of Italy in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with an ill grace in the 
eighteentl and nineteenth, when equal immorality is exhibited 
.without s’. *^me, and even defended as a necessity of man’s 
nature. If governments have altered some of the forms of 
baseness, they are still essentially corrupt in the groundwork 
of their proceedings. The preparations to almost every treaty, 
the steps towards every conquest without exception, and the 
expenditure of secret-service-money upon a scale unknown in 
any former age, are ])roofs of the truth of the charge. 

Onfe of the latest publications illusti alive of this subject, is a 
historical work wri.tten by M, Bignon, French negotiator, and 
now a leadnig member of the ClHiinber of Deputies, Napoleon, 
in his last will, earnestly urged him to publish the ‘history 
of French diplomacy fi;|Jm to 1815. The work produced 

A 
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* sfr Kardicy Wil^iiot, Chief Justice of *the Common Pleas, in a liClter 
to his Sofi ounlie choice uf a pr^^fesgioa.— Frefitce to hia Reports, 4to. 
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upun this impulse is entitled lluloire de France ; but it is in 
Ikct £i defence of Napoleon, and the history of the diplomacy 
of all countries in relation with France since the Revolution. 
M. Bignon is a distinguished member of the Carps Diploma^- 
tique; his testimony, therefore, to the baseness of that body is 
the less open to suspicion. 

‘ The ]ierinanent embassies,* he says, * at the different capitals of 
Europe, have produced an animated system of diplomacy. They 
constitute a kind of fencing-school, in which each party is occupied 
by turn, in devising, or detecting intrigues ; in contriving, or evading 
snares 3 in penetrating the weak quarters of his adversary, or in defend- 
ing his own against sinister attacks 3 in which contention the weapons 
of integrity and good faitli are the last resorted to, however sure they 
would be to produce success. This system isecjually fatal to the truth 
of history, and to the best interests of mankind .’ — Histoire de France, 
par M, JlUgnon. Paris, 1829. Vol. i. p. 21. 

The doctrine of an eminent living Judge in the United Stales 
of North America, upon the secrecy indispensable, according, to 
him, to the success of negotiations, turns upon the same prin- 
ciples which M. Bigrton reprobates. 

^ In the formation of treaties,* says Mr. Justice Story, ^ secrecy 
and immediate despatch are generally requisite, and sometimes abso- 
lutely indispensable. Intelligenee may often be obtained, and mea- 
sures be matured in* secrecy, which could never be flonc unless in the 
faith and confidence of profound secrecy. No man, at all acquainted 
with diplomacy, but must ha\efelt, that the success of negotiations as 
often depends upon their being unknown by the public, as upon their 
justice, or their policy. Men will assume responsibility in private, 
and communicate infohiiation, and express opinions, which they 
would feel the greatest repugnance publicly to avow. And measures 
may be defeated by the intrigues of foreign powers, if they suspect 
them to be in progress, and understand their precise nature and extent.’ 
•^Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States. By James 
IStory. Boston, 1833, Vol. iii. p. 357 • 

Similar principles run through the work named at the 
head of this paper, and which is modestly called a ‘ Complete 
Treatise of Diplomacy, par an Ancien AltnistreY but in which 
there is to be found scarcely a single reference to an authority, 
or one original opinion. The value of this catch-penny publi- 
cation may be fairly estimated by a single specimen. The 
Ancien Alinistre adopts with entire appfobation, the miserable and 
stale trick, which is called sagacious, of professing false opinions 
in order to ascertain the real sentiments of & co-negociator j 
and the innocence of such tricks, is defended by^^lhe citation^of 
the Latin , — Dolus an virU$s, quis in hoste requirai'l — Traiie 
Compkt Vol, iii. p, 69, ' 
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Seculur diplomacy now occupies a space far exceeding that 
once filled by the Jesuits of Papal Home, as it perhaps inoiQ 
than represents the acts in which the Jesuits enjoyed a hateful 
pre-eminence. % But the failures of modern diplomacy as the 
means of establishing lasting concord between States, are even 
more remarkable j and the inefTlcicncy for good of what is thus 
deeply and extensively imbued with evil, justifies the expectation 
that something may be devised at once more |)owerful and more 
pure. The grand circumstance calculated to ellect this, would be 
a prudent and gradual substitution of diplomatic publicity in the 
])lace of the existing system of secrecy. If it be vain to 
expect such secrecy will be immediately ab;andoned by cvpy 
government, or be fully given up at once by any, those which 
are free have strong motives for extending the publicity hitherto 
partially encouraged by them. The occasional disadvantages 
to which they might be exposed by inopportune disclosures, 
would be amply compensated by tlie general advantages of the 
system. 

Com|)Iete publicity must be ultimately enjoyed, vvhenever the 
people assume the full coutiol of their own a/faiis. Tlic maxim is 
beginning to be more tlian an empty saying, which King Ldvvard 
transferred from the Canon Law to the public concerns o( Lngland, 
— ■Qi( 0 (l oi/uics tatfgit, ah omnibus lr(iclclin\r—\^Ql every man 
have a toice in what affects every man. However successful 
ill - designing or ill-advised governments may be for a time 
in suppressing the demonstrations of men’s tlioughts by 
means of the press or in popular n.ssem|>lies, public opinion 
cannot by any contrivance, or by any blundejiing, be refused a 
share of influence; and an indispensable preliminary to such 
influence being exercised upon that branch ot public affairs 
which relates to foreign nations, is that diplomatic details 
be made known to tlie people. At present some things of 
great weight arc not known or disclosed at all ; yet false 
versions mislead the ])ublic mind. Secret treaties,* and secret 
» negotiations exist in Eurtipe, to the disturbance of the tran- 
quillity of the whole woild ; and large sums of money have 
been paid for the disclosure of secret treaties and negotiations, 
which when bought, could not be used frerfy because the means 
of acquisition were loo scandalous to permit even the possession 
of the intelligence to jje avowed. 5 Hence it arises that govern- 
ments commit th^ gravest errors against their own interests as 
well as against the interasts of tfie public, solely from an imper- 
fecfciknowledgefbf facts. With systematic publicity, the prob- 
ability’of the occurrence of such'Arors would be infinitely 
lessened ; arid abound piiblk opinion, now lost upon one of the 
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most important operations of society, would in the large majo- 
rity of cases, supply a'tirnely corrective to mistakes. 

The evils attendant upon keeping diplomatic documents 
secret, are not now noticed for the first time. A century and a 
half ago, Leibnitz observed them for a limited purpose ; and to 
depend upon greater publicity as an instrument of diplomatic 
reform, was more distinctly made one of the principles attempted 
to be introduced at the first French Revolution. Leibnitz 
remarks, jj,hat when printing had disclosed the errors and frauds 
of historians, documents began to be essential parts of 
history.— 

'The publicity of dociuncnts is useful to display the artifices of 
statesmen, the truth of history, and above all the laws of nations. 
As in law-suits much j)abses between the parties and the judge 
which fe never reported, and female attractions or gold often prevail 
over law and truth, so in state affairs secret circumstances have 
the greatest influence, which if exposed to the light would^ be 
defeated. A false rumour will often push men upon measures 
suggested by a thirst of vengeance, of which they are soon heartily 
ashamed j and the truly magnanimous are thus stimulated to do things 
infinitely disproportioned to the occasion, in order to avoid imputa- 
tions that can scarcely be traced to an intelligible source. Even worse 
motives have caused, all the horrors of w'ar ; the sleepless nights of a 
king, the instigation of a weak woman, or the ambition of a 
,i)inister. Some political writers even make men worse then they 
are ; they invent what they announce as truth, and the spirit of 
national enmity jironiotes such calumnies. Instances are often met 
with of tlie most astonishing inventions^ justified by nothing but the 
most absurd credulity, against the sovereigns and ministers of different 
countries. Indeed history must always be failhlcvSs, unless founded upon 
the personal memoirs of great statesmen, or on public documents j 
and printing has incomparably facilitated the multiplication of docu« ^ 
ments in modern limes beyond the means possessed by the ancients for 
that purpose.' — Cotkx Gentium. Lcibnilzii Opera, EiL Getiev. 
1768 . 4fto. tom. iv, p. .3. 

The ideas somewhat obscurely encninced by Leibnitz, were ' 
endeavoured to be improved in France into a system which 
should contemplate lui entire publicity of diplomatic pmceed- 
ings. Events did not favour the calm developement of such 
a system ; and the old principles were very yoon resumed in at 
least all their former virulence.* The lastcilbrt made to promote 
a better system of diplomacy ^generally, was* the abolition of 
presents to ambassadors. Upon tlvl^ occasion the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs^ deuou need the former pvac^tic& ais 
'the art of dissimulation, perfidy, impo.sturei and fraud / when 
the most cunning uegociator stood' in highest ^;steeni ^ and tho 
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name of a great politician was really synonymous with that 
of a great rogue/ — Debats cle la Contfcntiou, 28 Septembre, 
1792. 

A curious illostration of the whole subject is presented in the 
work entitled ' Machiavel, his Genius and his Errors/ The 
question of whether Machiavel wrote his celebrated book in 
sincerity or in irony, is one of the undecided points in modern 
literature. The leaning of M. Artaud is towards the first. It is 
in fact far from being improbable, that both may be true. There 
would be no difficulty in discovering men, who without consider- 
ing themselves as knaves, pride themselves on their knowledge 
of a tactic which could at any moment be turned to knavery. 

During several years at the close of the fifteenth century, 
Machiavel was employed fh the Secretary of State's Office at 
Florence. In 1498, at the age of twenty-eight, he commenced a 
series of diplomatic missions in various parts of Italy, in France, 
and in Germany, which continued uninferruptedly fourteen 
years. During all this time he also held the post of Secretary 
of State under the old government, which had been re-esta- 
blished upon the expulsion of the elder Medici. He had 
especially approved of the elevation of their enemy Soderini, 
elected in his time Gonfaloniere of Florence for life ; and he had 
taken an extremely active part in sealing the ruin of the expelled 
family. *In 1512, a new revolution in favour of that family 
forced one of them upon the republic of Florence as its chief, 
and deprived Macliiavel of all his public employments. He had, 
however, powerful friend^, and even patrons, among the 
partisans of the new government ; and although soon accused 
of plotting a counter-revolution, he was evidently not a man 
disposed to carry Iiis principles to martyrdom. While under 
gjhis accusation, he suffered one of the modes of torture then 
in use to compel him to make discoveries. From his prison he 
addressed to Julian de Medici, Governor of Floience, two sonnets 
lately found in Machiavers hand-writing. 

’ But to be free from a prison was far from contenting the ex- 
secretary. In announcing it a few days afterwards to a friend, 
who was a pow'erful member of the Medici party, he promised to 
be ^ more prudent ' in future; and in the same month, of March 
1512, he besought the same friend to ‘ recommend him to the 
recollection olf Leo X,rfor employtnent at Rome, or by any of 
the Pope’s connexions. K I coi^ld but be employed,' he adds, 

* I think I shoiild do yoH honour, and profit myself/ In the 
sifme week he promises to act s© as JLo satisfy his * padroni/ if 
they will but raise him from the dust, [^Artaud, voL i, p. 236.] 
In the following ftiontU of A])ril| ho expresses his contidencei 
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that his services will be accepted by the Medici in Florence, or 
by the Pope, who was* also a Medici. But liis confidence was 
ill-founded. New efibits were indispensable; and llie fact of 
this time having been chosen for the production of * The Prince/ 
appears in favour of the theory of his having at least intended 
it to be acceptable to tyranny. 

After tracing to his coi respondent, who was minister at Rome 
from the Medici at Florence, his various occupations of the day 
at his country-house, Machiavel thus continues ; — 

^ When evening comes on, I return home, and go to my library, to 
the old haunts of the ancients. 1 converse with them unrestrained ; 
and ask them without reserve the motives of all their actions. Here 
I daily spend four uninterrupted hours without weariness. 1 forget 
my troubles, and bid defiance even to^my poverty. 1 abandon my 
whole miod to them, and agreeing with Dante, that our own know- 
ledge only comes by the knowledge collected from others, I note care- 
fully what these ancients say ; and thus compose my little book upon 
governments, plunging into the deep secrets of the subject. As it 
cannot fail to be acceptable to a Prince, and especially to one new oii 
his. throne, I have dedicated it to the Magnificent Julian. 

* You would have me come to Rome to you, and share your enjoy- 
ments. 1 am most anxious to do so. What makes me hesitate is, 
that these Soderini [tlic fallen chiefs of Florence] are in Rome, and I 
could not avoid paying them the respect of a visit.^ This would expose 
me to suspicion and trouble upon my return to Florence.’ ' 

‘ I have conversed with your'brotlicr Philip concerning my little 
work, and consulted him whether I shall do well to speak of it or not j 
whether I ought to present it, or not present it ; whether I should carry 
it myself, or send it to you. Not to present it myself, naturally exposes 
me to the risk, that Julian will not read it, or that Cardinal Ardin- 
ghclli will assume to himself the credit of this my last production. 
The strait 1 am in, urges me to present the book. I am wearing 
out; and 1 cannot remain much longer as 1 am, without bcin^ 
rendered contemptible by my poverty.* 

'After this proof, I wish these noble Medici would begin to employ 
me ; even were it only at first in unprofitably rolling a stone. If I do 
not then win their good will, I can complain only of myself. In this ■ 
work, if it be well digested, may be seen that in the fifteen years 
during which I have been studying how to govern men, I was neither 
asleep, nor scpiandcred my time away. As to my fidelity, it otight not 
be doubted ; for he may be trusted safely, who has never betrayed a 
trust. He who has been faithful and true until his 4:jrd year, which 
is my Age, is not likely to change his .nature^ My poverty too, is a 
sure guarantee.' — Artaud, vol. i. p. 252. • ' 

This letter was written in 1513, and in 16T4 the writer is 
again found exclaiming against continued neglect. The 'Medici 
did not share Machiavere opinion bis incorruptible, ^elity. 
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^ I am to remain then/ he says in * in my rags, without 

meeting with a man who remembers my past services^ or who thinks 
my future exertions worth accepting. My present state is utterly 
intolerable. 1 feci myself sinkings and if Providence be not more 
kind, 1 must soon c[uit my home, and ficccpt some wretched clerk’s 
appointment,, or run away from my numerous family and become a 
village schoolmaster. I am here but a burthen, with no other habits 
than those of a spendthrift.’ — lb. p. 1270. 

The irregularities which other letters disclose, fully sup- 
port this candid confession. MachiavePs spendthrift habits and 
corrupt character marred his domestic happiness, and incapa- 
citated him, with all the resources of his ■great genius, from 
bearing his fall with even tolerable decency. After six more 
years, in which he blended ype composition of his noblest works 
with the writing of the most ignoble supplications, Machiavcl^ 
obtained official employment, which he enjoyed above six years,* 
until his death at the age of fifty-eight in 1527. 

In reflecting upon his owui conduct after the loss of his posts in 
1512, great indeed must his dissatisfaction have been. Instead 
of nine long years of fruitless humiliation as a suppliant for 
patronage, he might have devoted the rare talents of which he 
was justly conscious, to labours certainly of more honourable 
result, and probably of more immediate profit.. He possessed 
a compet(incy of fortune to support a studious and unexpensive 
retreat ; he was free from debt, and his abilities W'ere too well 
known to have permitted neglect to be possible, could he have 
truly respected himself. He had ‘ troops of friends,’ an 
amiable family, and the co*mmand of great literary resources. 

lint Machiavel was deficient in those moral qualities which 
enable men to meet reverses of fortune with fortitude. As a 
diplomatist, in which character alone he is to be considered on 
the present occasion, he very early proved how well he was 
versed in the ways of corruption. During his first mission in 
France, he expostulated fiankly with the Florentine Government 
bis employers, because they did not .spend money enough in 
bribing influential individuals at the Flench Court.-— 

' The envoy of Lucca/ he says in an early despatch, ' lijis secured 
the best reception here by means of friends gained through the 
Mammon of iniquity ; while you think (hat a good cause alone will 
procure you success.' — A.p. 1500. (Eivres cle Machiavel, Paris 1799. 
8vo. vol. 7. p. 76. , 

Agsiin he urges ti>at — 

' It is iVidispensable ^o be provided witli tlie means of making parti« 

sans) the F^oredtiuec arc the onl;ipeople who have not secured one ot 
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those mediators who enter into their vievvs^ and know how to get 
up an intrigue when wvjited/ — Ib. p. 85. 

Again— 

* Ilobertet, tljc Secretary of France, is our only friend left, and we 
shall soon lose him, if his friendship be not secured by other means 
than words.’ — 75. p. 91. 

And again at the dose of this almost his eailiest mission, 
Machiavel recurs to the same topic. — 

* Permit me,’ says the persevering envoy, ' to repeat a remark 
made with many details soon after our arrival. I have not mentioned 
the subject lately, because I would not appear presuming, and beciiuse 
more experienced persons in the Government must have conHrmed 
what 1 said of what is indispensable t^ucccss in this court. I allude 
to the necessity of securing here some friend, some protection, as all 
'other governments do that have missions in France. It is impossible 
to doubt, that if our ambassador do not give to Robertet at least, 
some strong tokens of gratitude, we shall not be able to get so much 
as a common letter despatched. — lb. p. 166. 

Nor was money the only coin by which, in Machiavel’s opinion, 
influence was proper to be bought. Jules Scurcigliati, a talk- 
ative Italian, possessed considerable influence in the French 
Court, which nitherto he had devoted to the interests of the 
Florentines. The same Italian happened to be engjjged in a 
private law-suit at Florence, in which the regular court of 
justice had taken some steps to his disadvantage. In revenge 
he was likely to take part with the enemies of the P^lorentines 
in France. Machiavel therefore warmly urges the Florentine 
Government to — 

‘ Contribute nil in their power towards the Italian’s success in the 
law-suit. It is absolutely necessary to contrive to give him hopes. 
If this be not done, the first ill news will let him loose ; and a most 
furious, ungovernable adversary he will j)rove.’ — Ib. j). 169. 

Whether the wrath of this man was to be averted by the 
Florentine Government jiiining his adversaries through their 
influence in the court of justice where the law-suit was in pro- 
gress, or whether he was to be pacified for a convenient time' 
by the small fraud of a few flattering hopes and o(>poriune 
delays in that court, is not quite apparent, But it is abundantly 
clear that Machiavel meant lohave tbe inan’s sileiice secureef. 

The despatches of Machiavel have been ,much praised, and 
with reason. They are in most leespects models of diplo- 
matic writing ; clear to the iitiliated readers, Ul; the ))ersQjis»' to 
whom they were written unquestionably wgre; cautiouS as well 
AS sagacious in conjecture ; precise as well as various jn informa* 
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tion ; and frank in the expression of the writer’s opinions. But 
they contain the most singular proofs of the way in wdiich 
MachiavePs mind ran upon money. Tlie snpply of his own pecuni- 
ary wants, or the appropriation of funds to satisfy the rapacious 
demands of others for services to be rendered to Florence in va- 
rious forms, take up perhaps one tenth part of this correspond- 
ence. But however an apologist may disguise the matter, 
MachiavePs own despatches’'^ expose him to far heavier reproach 
in regard to his conduct, when Cesar Borgia entrapped and 
murdered the confederate Italian Princes at Sinigaglia on the 
night of the 1st of January 1502, after pretending to be re- 
conciled to them. Machiavel was then engaged in forming 
amicable relations between Borgia and the Florentines, who 
were deadly foes to the confederates. He was watching the 
designs of Borgia, with infense interest ; and the day before, 
learned from himself that he meant to commit the niurder« 
Whether the Florentines and Machiavel were concerned in pre- 
concerting the crime, is not clear from the published despatches ; 
but some important parts of the series are missing ; and the 
morning after the murder he not only calmly received Borgia’s 
proposals for a more intimate alliance with Florence, but also 
earnestly urged his own Government to profit by the events 
which he plainly approved. Machiavel was anxious too that 
an important jirisoner, not yet put to death, wlio was an enemy 
to the Fforentines', should be bought by them from the captors, 
in order to be kept in safe hold. He expressed surprise too, 
that his Government did not signify their gratitude for acts so 
beneficial to Florence as these miirdeis of their enemies; and 
he could not find terms loo strong for his admiration of the 
policy of a Prince, with whom after this sanguinary and trea- 
cherous success, he is more and more earnest that his own 
country should be intimately allied. To look upon so active a 
sharer in the benefits of a confessed crime, as a simple narrator of 
events tliat happened pending an unwilling diplomatic mission, 
as is coolly done by M. Artaud, is carrying allowances for situ- 
^ ation to a great length. And this excuse for Machiavel, that 
he merely reported to his Government the facts which he wit- 
nessed ^s an envoy, is the less available, inasmuch a« the admira- 
tion he expresses for the ability of Borgia, is carefully repeated 
in the speculjitive bobks of politicjj written in his retirement. 

Such are a few of the traits ejfliibited by Machiavel, -in the 
actual course of his diplomatic missions. He has left also, in 

* CB^vres de Machiavel. Paris, 179% vol, vii, pp. 288, 298, 362, 
364-, 367, 37% 379. * 
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his advice to a young negotiator of the year 1522, abstract 
lessons which his eulogist 5l. Artaud considers perfect for the 
year 1833. According to this advice, an Ambassador must — 

' Study the Sovereign and the ministers of the court to which he is 
accredited, and accommodate himself to everything that will smooth his 
way so as that he may command the ear of the sovereign, and by that 
means obtain success in his mission, lie must acquire the reputation 
of being willing to pay largely for intelligence, and of being capable 
of concealing the names of the traitors willing to sell him their ser- 
vices. He is not to appear crafty, although upon occasion he is really 
to be so. He is to keep a good table, and encourage gambling 
in order to attract talkative men who may let out secrets. What one 
guest is ignorant of, "another may know j generally all know a little, 
and this tlie ambassador is to mzike a reasonable story out of. Abo\e 
all, he is to ascertain whether those who influence the sovereign, are 
corruptible or noL* ^Artaud, vol. ii, p. 97. 

Upon this text M. Artaud builds a world of eulogy in honour 
of Machiavel, as a teacher in diplomacy ; and he closes a 
parade of the advantage of these precepts, by announcing that 
at the Congress of Vienna M. de Talleyrand exhibited an instance 
ofltheir brilliant success. 

The attempted elevation of Machiavel to the level of the 
leading politicians of the time, is one form of acknowledgment 
that those leading politicians are not far from jVlachia vers level, 
Those who admire Machiavel and resemble him, will be very apt 
to adopt the policy which he advocates. One of the great ob- 
jects of Machiavel’s admiration in all his works, is Cesar 
llorgia, and one of the chief features in Borgia's policy as 
exhibited in Machiavel’s despatches, is secrecy, ‘ An admirable 
system of secrecy prevails in this court, ' says he in the first 
fortnight of his mission to Borgia, {(Euvres de Macfiiavely 
vol. vii. p. 219.) ; and in one of his last despatches he says, ‘ The 
duke [Borgia] is so secret, as I have mentioned often, that he 
communicates Iris designs to none.' Ib, p. 360. 

It is a common fallacy, to evade the claims of more publicity ^ 
by the assertion, that nothing is iiow-a-days kept secret. 
If corruption, with its concomitant and great cause, secrecy, 
has always somewhat tarnished the career of the greatest men, 
such as even the Temples, and Sullys, — still such men recog- 
nized the wisdom of rejecting t,hose aids. It is for men like them, 
to attempt on this head greateri’eforms than the condition of their 
times permitted them to hope for. • The beginning must be 
imperfect ; but the change would lie irftmense itj^effect, if a rule 
were adopted to publish pfrjodfCally the despatches to ai|d from 
every foreign minister, with such exceptidns at| first as the 
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infancy of the plan and old habits may render unavoidable. 
Instead of seci^cy being the general practice, and publication 
the rare exception, publication would be* the rule, and secrecy 
tile exception. At no distant day all may be told that passes 
in negotiations, and those dark secrets only will then remain 
unknown, which bad hearts will never cease to harbour, even 
when their number shall have shrunk into an amount at once 
inconsiderablQ^ and powerless. 


Art. XV — Speech of Lord Brougham io the Burges.vefi of Inverness.— 
Edinburgh Paper. Sept. 

set says vve move too slowly, that is, safely ; the 
other as pertinaciously contends that we are gokig top 
fast.^ This is the language of the Schoolmaster. 

What connexion there is between safety and slowness, must 
be determined by the nature of the two conditions expressed by 
the terms. There is no natural relation between the two ; it 
must be then discovered in the applicettion of the terms to the 
subject matter in discussion, lii politics, on what does safety 
depend ? Oh the completeness and applicability of the course to 
the object, and the circumstances of person, •time, and place. 
How cait slownesi^ contribute to these results ? Only so far as 
it gives opportunity for reflection, and the discovery of all the 
conditions that require to be regarded. Here slowness is made 
synonymous with time and,reflection ; an obvious sophistication. 
The devotion of attention to a subject, with the determination 
to accomplish it, may complete it in a day, a week, a month ; 
and perhaps years may not give the means or opportunity of 
rightly appreciating it. The question then is, how much lime is 
needed. ‘ Not so,' say tlie legislators, — We think that a part of 
the work must be done now ; a little bit by and by ; a piece 
more after that.’ They are shoe-makers who would send home 
one shoe at a time. Tailors who would deliver the body 
of the coat and reserve the sleeves. Carpenters who would 
return ^he table rough-hewn. Glovers who would sell the fingers 
of the glove unsewn. Were tradesmen to proceed according to 
this method, the absurdity would be so intelligible to all that it 
would be laughed to scorn. ^ • 

If an accountairt were tp say that he should more safely come 
to a conclusion^Jf he cateulated slowly, — if he computed a.part 
of tile Recount now, and thetiesfc b^ j^nd by, and came to the 
work by fits ^nd starts,— everybody who understood business 
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IJvoulcI predict the certainty of error and failure. One thing at a 
time, and that thing well done, is a good maxina for the indivi- 
dual y but the state has many servants assigned to different 
departments of its service, in order that they may all proceed 
together in their work. Wherefore these manifold services, but 
that there may be contemporaneous and onward progress in all? 
It is true, there is slowness ; but it is a slowness that arises 
from incapacity and unfitness for their task ; from^ misdirection 
and ill-distribution of the labour ; a slowness that produces 
certainty of no results but bad. 

When a man skilled in the requisite talents for an under- 
taking, devotes all his time, his energy, his skill, to the constant 
pursuit of his object, with a directness and singleness of aim 
undistracted by incompatible cares, and giving all thought and 
reflection and observation to the preparation For his work and 
the ciicumstances of his position, his slowness ds conducive 
to security. But is this the slowness of the Whigs ? Their 
slowness is that of the incapable or the purposeless man, or of 
one who wishes to do the reverse of what his position enforces. 
He either knows not how to proceed rightly, or where he sees 
the right he endeavours to evade it. It is the slowness of the 
man, who is all-attempting, beginning everything and accom- 
plishing nothing. His work is ever half-finished, and if forced 
to be done, done 'by halves. It is the slowness of the procras- 
tinator, who will do nothing till effort is inevOtable ; and then 
the result, except in a few happy instances of remarkable energy 
and genius, is as inefficient and incomplete as in the case of the 
all-attempter. It is the slowness of divided counsels, and a half 
made-up mind ; or of the intriguer who is striving to reconcile 
incompatibilities, to suit various views and humours at the same 
moment. It is the slowness of the courtier, who thinks all 
government and the power thereof, made for the use of the 
governor and not of the people. It is the slowness of a debtor 
dishonest or incapable, who cannot meet the face of a dun, and 
dares not state his case lest the truth should ruin him for ever. 
It is the -slowness of roguery of every class ; the slowness of ' 
prejudice, the slowness of pride; the slowness of the lover of 
place, to be moved only when his own gain or self-will may be 
secured or gratified by movement. It is not the slowness of 
forethought, and forecasting of present plans for foreseen ends ; 
it is the slowness of the weattiercock which is stiff and slow to 
turn, blow which ever way t^e wind, may, and cannot turn at 
all without the force of a gust. 4. 

Another memorable fallacy of the learned Bur'gess; was <.hat 
too much rather than too little had been done by the Reform 
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ministry and its Parliament. This, like ^ slow and sure/ i$ 
a fallacy of heinous mischief. Too much in what direction ? 
It can be decided only by asking ourselves what ought to be 
done, — what is due ? 

This argument is addressed to vague fears. Its basis is the 
panic of the first French Revolution and its times. But the 
national rights and liberties are not to be denied to the people 
on the ground of mere fear. This artifice of the sophist must not 
be suffered to prevail. 

The main element of the fallacy is the notion that the people 
ought not to be invested with power; it is an argument 
addressed to the aristocracy and trade-ocracfy ; more power given 
to others, means according to their calculation, less power to 
themselves. The possessors of political power, regard it as 
something that is to be possessed by themselves to the exclusion 
of others, simply because they have possessed it ; the question 
of the wherefore any should have power, and (vhat power, 
and to what end, is never asked. Too much power is given 
to the peojole ; by;. people being meant, the great mass of the 
nation. Why should they not have power ? Why are 'its 
present possessors to hold it, to the exclusion of the rest ? 

To sucli*people the question niiglit be put as by Shylock ; 
Have not the people hands, and heads, and •intelligence, and 
strength#? Are '^ley not human, made of the same flesh and 
blood, endowed with the same passions, feelings, wants 5 and 
wherefore should not the jieople have power ? The ready answer 
is, they have it not now.^ The vested rights of its present 
possessors, preclude the extension of the same rights to others. 
It would be a violation of the rights of property. It would be 
contrary to the Christian maxim, that to him who hath much, 
more shall be given, while from him who hath nothing, even 
that which he hath shall be taken. It is the civil law 
of the strong. These arguers for their rights do not perceive 
the applicability of the same rule, when the people are strong 
^enough to apply it; and that the rule will be applied, "whenever 
the people are strong enough. Does any body suppose that 
the Reform Bill or Catholic Emancipation Bill was proposed 
or carried, except by the will of the people ? Do the criers.out of 
too much or too littl§, not perceive that while they utter this 
cry, reason, policy, forbearance, Slire thrust aside by they' own 
example, to mak^ way for ‘a wrestle with the possessors of 
power? It will be so pei^iaps, w^ile the world lasts. The loo 
rmucji and too#Kttle, has been ..the outcry in every contest 
between prerogative^ and popular rigflt^. The wisdom required, 
is to settle it^)y some criterio^i of the general good. Agree that 

VOL. XXI. — Westminster Review, 2 k 
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the' present state of tilings shall be brought down to the 
pitch of the greatest .general good ; and agreement shall be 
made on the other side, that it shall neter be carried lower. 

All Semi4iberals fail by driving a too hard bargain with the 
popular feeling. Had Napoleon made one step more in the 
liberal direction after liis restoration, he might have set his 
enemies at defiance ; but he ran too fine, and lost the day. A 
spirt of liberalism that should have sent fifty thousand 
national guards into Vendee and General Travot into Belgium, 
would have been the making of him. The Bourbons, while they 
were new, sported liberality ; and because they disappointed 
people a little too rapidly, they came to their " Three Days.’ 
The Spanish jnsle milieu is in the act, of refusing to guide the 
movement they cannot check ; and their French compeers will 
probably be the next upon the list. There is a moderate yet 
. stealthy pace, — a kind of Act of Parliament trot that without 
running over anybody gels rapidly over the ground, — which is 
much the safest mr tliose that undertake to drive a hot commu- 
nity. A mean must be struck, between the inward loathing to 
the work of progress, and the certainty of being displaced from 
the box and driven faster, unless a decent speed be kept; — in 
short, such an accommodation, as a man might be supposed to 
make in driving lymself to the gallows tree, if he was quite sure 
the result of pausing would be to scat a dri'j^er who wjDuld go 
always at the gallop. The situation may be a painful one for a 
gentleman to be in ; but who can help it? In the mean time 
the object of us who only want the justice done, must be to omit 
no effort, decline no exertion, that shhll keep the unwilling cul- 
prit to the mark, and produce from him the maximum of velocity 
or elso the abandonment of his place to those that will. 


Art. XVI. — The Influence of the Press, Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. No. 226, for September, 1834-. 

A MONO the signsof the times is an article in the last number 
-^^of Blackwood’s magazine, calling for an Established Press. 
The analogy is evidently to an Established Church ; and those 
who know what one is, may know whett th^ other is meant for. 
The article in Blackwood is a vehement exhortation* to the pos- 
sessors of property and education, to secure ^le ancient land- 
marks of conservatism by buying up tlif best writers and writing 
down democracy. The schemj wants one essetn'ial ingredient, 
'—provision for readers. ‘ Anarchy,’ ' Democracy,’ ‘fLicen- 
tiousness,’ 'Depravity,’ ' Ignorancp,’ and t lie , old « phraseology 
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of Toryism, itre employed in abundant confusion ; and all gdod 
men are recommended to join heart.and hand in establishing the 
means of defeating these horrid antagonists to good govern- 
ment, religion, and peace. But where is the proof, that the 
things called by these names, are the wrong things and not 
the right? Every assertion made, is like a cannon, which only 
requires to be pointed in a different direction, to become as 
formidable to the enemy as it is now to the party attacked. 
All the qualities ascribed to the people,— all the fears enter- 
tained of the possible abuse of power on their part, — all the 
licentiousness, depravity, and lawless abuse of the distinctions 
of 7neiim and tunm which the writer, attributes to them 
when they have power in their hands, — are found recorded in 
the experience of the past, as^ the results of the irresponsible 
possession of it by the men of birth, property, and intelligence, 
that have happened to have the rule. It is of all* things 
desirable thaf^he Conservatives should organize a press ; — 
nobody could get on without it; — the popular party would 
have been leagues from their present position, if it had not 
been for the aid of the Conservatives’ press. Let their notions of 
government, of religion, and virtue, be exemplified by all the 
instances excellence that caii be produced to illustrate the 
lists of the royal, the nobly born, the rich, and the powerful.. 
Let all the palliations that can be found in their education, thfeir^ 
inexpertence of Mother modes of life, of the appliances of 
business, and the possession of boundless means of indulgence 
with fewer checks than others, be pleaded with all the 
skill that money can purchase, and the most accomplished 
talents supply. Let all this be done, only let Radicalism 
also enter into the field of conflict, and recount on the other 
hand the virtues and excellences, the talents and experiences, 
the excusable frailties, foibles, and faults, which may be regis- 
tered on behalf of the abused democracy. Let the Press 
trumpet these on behalf of the multitudinous classes; and it 
matters not that a richly endowed Press herald t he praisea 
the condemned.^ ^ 

Nothing can be more certain man Inat tne country will be 
served^ by removing the scene of conflict from the Parliament 
to the Press. Let all the odium of crudities, and follies, and 
unpopular of unsouftd views, be yemoved from the Legislature ; 
and let the Parliament, fompftsed of the delegates *of tlie 
people informed* by the* previems discussions of the Press, 
register the pqnplar decides.* Instead, then, of tedious debates 
dn '^haJf-undemtood principles,^ tb$j legislature will be em- 
ployed on the woA of adapting the details ; and even half of 
* " * 2k2 
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this? will be accomplished beforehand. The writer of Black- 
wood’s Article, wholly loses sight of the character of the Press ; he 
regards it as originatiji^ and enforcing opinion, instead of being 

* the thundering shouts and reverberating echoes sent from hill 
to hill, from the multitudes assembled at the call of Roderick 
Dim/ The men of the Press are only trumpeters of their 
respective regiments, — they serve to rouse and inflame, to 
incite and encourage the efforts of the people, and to make a 
common understanding and a common will, but they do not 
create, except as sympathy is created by a knowledge of ano- 
ther’s wants and feelings, and these are answered by others of 
a like nature. It is true, the diminished numbers of Toryism 
must tremble at the power of such an instrument ; and it 
would have been wise in its generation, to employ all the 
methods of corruption, to buy and bribe, the services of the 
servant's of the ])eople ; but as they no longer lead or serve an 
ignorant and unthinking public, the alliance Wi^ld only prove 
the cause of a more speedy overthrow. Besides, it is not 
within the power of genius to serve effectually an unpopular, 
bocau.se unjust cause; — and the whole tribe of corruptionists 
have not the means to offer rewards half as large as those which 
the people can give. 

But there are one or two great holes in the Tory plan for an 
’ Established Prefss.’ As said before, the analogy is to an 

* Established Church.’ Now an Established Church* is one 
which men must pay for vvliether they like it or no. It is one 
which they inust pay for, even though the rest of their property 
is in the act of being expended like water in proving the 
falsehood of its doctrines and the error of its practice. An 
Established Press therefore, ; is to be something of the same 
kind. And how can this be'Jbrought to pass, but by having 
possession of the government ^ The Tory plan therefore, is a 
plan for what they will do in the fortress, iv/ten they have got 
it. The getting possession of the fortress, is between them and 
their scheme. Tlieir scheme' therefore amounts only to an 

flip Tnripg will fep when they get ' 

possession of the gdv^lTllllWfl*.*' 'rfiey say they will expend the 
public money on Tory pamphleteers. The ' Representative ’ 
shall drink the champagne he missed of. And though they 
affect to be nice upon the subject now, they will undoubtedly 
throw certain checks and blocks in the way of theiV opponents 
in the Press. For example, doe? anybqdy suspect they will take 
off the taxes upon knowledge ? Or doc's anybody suppose they 
will not rather lay on more ? But it is all a hruhim fulrnen^ tiH 
they can get possession of llie government ; land if they Sannot 

•rt 
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^et that now, how is their chance improved by announcing what 
they mean’ to do with the Press when tlj^y have got itX 

And if the Tories can turn tlie power of the government to 
the press, the Whigs or Radicals may do the same. Feeble as 
the Whigs are, this demonstration of the Tory designs must 
push them towards at least that negative operation of the 
government, which consists in removing burthens. The Article 
in Blackwood must needs act as a spur, in the sides of the 
half-reluctant, half-willing Lord Chancellor. 

If the ol)ject was to encourage the Tories to make greater 
exertions through the press in their private capacities, — then 
the answer is, that they do as much ai5 they can already. 
But there is no reason why their opponents ;should not take a 
lesson from their book, and apply themselves to giving greater 
union and vigour to their own operations. ^ 

Though nothing need be feared from an Established Press 
whether Whig or Tory, and all may be hoped from* the different 
branches of it through mutual jealousy and recrimination 
working for the national cause ; there is much want of co-ope- 
ration and support among the Radical or People’s Press. The 
contests of able men, the waste of power and resources, the 
devotion o6 all energies to a single class of exertion, and the 
jealous competition among the members of this division of the 
public jf^rvice, afe not only detrimental to its efficiency, but 
tend to retard and divert from those who deserve the public 
support, the fair reward of their labours. There is no doubt 
that a great deal of this is owing to the oppressive taxes on 
knowledge, and other legal and fiscal trammels of the Press ; 
but a great deal of it is owir]^ also, to ignorance among 
the friends of the popular cause^^^^lie condition of that part of 
the Press in its service, and of l^ineans which everybody bus 
it in his power to employ in its suppg^rt. 

Of all the positions laid down by the Tory writer, that of the 
importance of making the Press equal in point of reward to other 
professions, and raising its members to the same rank in the 
estimation of the world, is the most true. This is to, be done 
by securing to it a competent reward. The point at issue 
between the Tory writer and good sense, is, how that reward 
shall be secured ? , And here the mind naturally reverts to 
all that makes other property .feecure, a free and uptaxed 
trade ; the property recpgnize(| and protected by law ; the 
persons of its owners, • not scouted, but equal with other 
saibjects of tte realm before ^the law, and their offences, 
in coitfeequence, ppnished in the s&rtie measure ; and whether 
the domuiarft piirty be Tor^, Whig, or Radical, this is its 
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true interest,— which the Tory being overthrown now pre- 
ceives, tind the Whig will discover also in his day ot 
trouble. Beyond full protection, the Government can give 
nothing that will not debase and injure. Freedom from re- 
straint is the soul of truth as well as of trade ; indeed the first 
is but the trade in opinion, the best of which can be found 
only where there is a free choice of all. 

The plan which the liberal newspapers and periodicals of 
the day might adopt for consolidation and efficiency, and the 
saving of expense, and the enlarging of agency and pecuniary 
resources, is simply to unite in the publisliing department, as well 
as in provincial agency, and tlie collection of advertisements, 
and requisite library of reference. The chief difficulty is the 
jealousy which rival publications are apt to labour under. This 
might he obviated by admitting but one into the Union of the 
same sort. Suppose a daily, or three times a week, or twice a 
week, a monthly, a quarterly, and an annual publication, all to 
be published at the same shop or office. Let each work con- 
tribute at the rate of fifty pounds for each publication in the 
week. Thus a daily paper would pay 300/. a-year, a three 
times a week half as much, and the rest in a similar proportion, 
besides a certain per-centage on the sales. The effect of such 
a combination would be to reduce by two-thirds the expenses of 
publication ; but this would by no means be the whole advantage ; 
a system of agency might be established throughout the country, 
such as the great booksellers have, and travellers might be 
employed for the keeping such agency in full activity, which 
would be at the service of the least as well as the greatest 
publication in the Union. Couptry papers might be induced to 
join, and the agency now en. M->j"ecl by them, would at once be 
at the service of the whole ; dy. The inducements to them 
would be, the suppl^v o^. ah peculiar provincial intelligence 
which arises in Londbh, such as parliamentary matters of local 
'interest, trials which take place at Westminster, and many 
other matters not having a general interest, but which in the 
provinces are of the highest value. A variety of publications 
being thus from whatever motive banded together, a still further 
advantage might be gained by all and each, by advcitising 
each other in their respective circulationsi,. A vast expense 
would be then saved in kr.eping in the publii^ mind the 
existence of the old publications, when new pnes are pushing 
forward. If the advertisements were specific, telling in each 
case the contents of the number,— anything attravj.ive to a clf^ss. 
or on a particular occasidii, would be made^ generally known, 
and at very trifling expense. These are the principal advantages. 
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Lbut there are many others incidental to such an union. Among 
them might be enumerated the opportiyuty of making contracts 
at the lowest rate for paper and printing, and a regular and 
organized system of carrying papers by the coaches, which 
should place them beyond the reach of the Post-office if need 
be, and at all events secure early deliveries where that of 
the Post-office would be too tardy. Through the same means 
a system of correspondence might be carried on with the diftbrent 
publications ; much valuable information being now lost, owing 
to the expense of postage that must be incurred by the corre- 
spondent. 

But perhaps one of the greatest advantages among the many 
that would result from such a plan, would be, thect employment 
and sufficient recompense being found among all their publica- 
tions for many accomplished literary men, each work n^ight 
command a higher grade of talent, and a greater quantity of it. 
Besides the possession of an extensive library Ct reference, — 
from being open to the contributors of the united press, fuller 
and better information could be secured. Piles of newspapers 
should be preserved. Parliamentary publications, and whatever 
is now commonly found to be required for what may be aptly 
termed constant occasional reference. Iwerybody who has been 
engaged in the active duties of the press, must at times have 
experienced gr^jat difficulties from the want of access to such 
means of reaching the fact; and in the preparation of elaborate 
w'orks, on an emergency, such aids arc indispensable and very 
rarely to be found at hand. The more numerous the members 
of the Union, the less would be the cost to each ; or bettor 
still, tlie profit to the undertakers would be large. It might be 
undertaken as a speculation either by an individual, a small 
body of individuals, or a Compaq^/ The, profits would be derived 
partly from the subscrijition, aiid pf^rtlyf^from the per-centage. 
A per-centage should be paid on the advertisements. 'fhe» 
country papers might be charged less than the Metropolitan. U 

These details will be sufficient to give a general notion of the 
workability of such a plan ; but there are of course many poiiil^ 
of minor detail which it would be out of place to give here. The 
abovt! conclusions have however been arrived at after an.anxious 
watching* for some, years of the slate and progress of the radical 
press ; and'notwiths.tanding theJflatteririg notions entertained of 
its success by the Tory^ writer^ there is every reason to believe 
that the ablest writers fin the service of the people, have met 
^w^h large cc4iTmendation but indifferent reward. There needed 
-not a^stronger proof, that talent ancf political honesty abound in 
that dij^ectmn. • How much of the difficulties which they have 
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of late years encountered, is to be ascribed to the treaclierous 
faltering conduct of the Whigs, in regard to the taxes on know- 
ledge, it were not difhcult to say ; but it is in vain to hope for 
justice from them till it serves their turn. 

The other inquiry — How can the public aid the Press, — is a 
difficult one. The Press would need no patronage, if the field 
was fairly open. The public may serve it by pressing this 
national object on the Legislators. Again, it is difficult to 
know how to bestow support. Subscriptions cannot be received, 
because subscribers suppose that they thereby earn a title to 
interfere ; and if that claim were not set up, endowment would 
have the same effect on literary exertion, as on schools and 
churches. The best way in any assumed case, would be by a 
subscription to the extent of the printing, which is a fixed 
chco*ge, and incurred whether there be a large sale or none. If 
this were given in aid, the editor and writers might share the 
returns from the sale ; and thus have all the responsibility and 
excitement necessary to keep alive their energies. Any other 
sort of establishment must work injury. 

The whole subject is a large and vital one, and of the easiest 
execution. Four or five might combine, and so might a 
hundred ; and the benefit would be in the proportion of the 
numbers. A starting is needed ; — then more and more, out of a 
sense of the profitableness of such a Union, would hasten to join 
it. Let it not be for ever said, that wliatever is Radical is 
impracticable ; that though Tory and Whig can unite to defeat 
their enemies and mar the country's good. Radicals who boast 
of more wisdom and patriotism, are powerless, because they are 
not only self-willed bat self-suflicient. It is the test of the 
Radical’s fitness, — that is, whether he can or cannot serve his 
country with advantage, — that he is able to appreciate good, 
and to concur with heart and soul in all righteous means 

S carry it into effect. Let the press, and those who affect 
value its services, be among the first to show in their doings 
the reasonable practicableness of what they teach. 
iMn the proceedings of all governments up to the present 
moment, the numerous classes must have clearly perceived one 
thing ; that there were great secrets to keep from them. They ’can- 
not have a reasonable doubt, that in these secrets lay all the 
knowledge of their misery and ef its origin ; — that the key to 
the whole, was in what the upper classes and>the legislators 
were so anxious to prevent from coming \yithin their reach. The 
inference was in fact as unavoidable, as the infevence in the . 
minds of the negro slaves in Carolina, if they jnfer at all. « For 
what imaginable object, can the means of knowledge be kept from 
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certain classes of men, but to place and retain them in bondage 
to some others ? Does any negro in Carolina, Uiink it is done 
to save his soul ? The people of England seem intended to be 
persuaded so ; for the interests of religion seldom fail to appear 
among the reasons for prohibition. Is there a plainer inference 
from the world’s whole history, than that when men are hood- 
winked, it is with intent to do them wrong ? The baffled Tories 
speak smooth words now, and sit like the tiger in Oriental story, 
who presented himself in a row of penitents bearing a Wade of 
holy grass in his claws; but the community cannot avoid recol- 
lecting, that they were the spring and origin of those restrictions 
on the daily bread of knowledge, which it remains to be seen 
whether the Half-liberals in possession of the government will 
have the policy to do away. / 


ERRATA.— /« Vo. X^piVII /or July m'i.paye 246, line 1 of 
* * Note, for prefect read perlect. 

In iVg. xll fbr July 1834,p. 163,'hne 36, /or rise* read falls. . 
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The Corner Stone. By Jacob Abbott. 18mo. 4a’. clolh. 

A Remedy for VVamlm-uig 'rhoughts. in the Worsliip of Ciod. By the Rev. R. 

Steele. 18mo. 3a. clotli. 

The Preacher. Vol. A II. 8vo. 7a. 6d. bds. 

Roe’s Analytical Airangement of the yVpocalypise. 4to. 13.s. bds. 

Twelve Discourses in Explanation of the Liturgy of the CImrch of England. By 
Dean Burrowes. 8vo. 8 a. cloth. 

Abdiel’s Essays on the Advent of Christ. J2nio. .3a. (id. hds. 

Disquisitions on the Anti-Papal Spirit ^\hich produced the Reformation. By G. 
Rosefti, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. cloth. 

Howitt’s Abridgment of his Hi&tory of Priestcraft, foolscap 8vo. Is, 6d. sewed. 
Clavis Tloiniletica, or the Clergyman’s Register of his Discourses. 8vo. 8s. (id. bds. 
'I'aylor’s Holy Living and Vying, royal Jtflno. 7s. bds. 

Steele’s Philosophy o^i^the Evidences of CJiri.stianity. 8vo, 7s. Od. bds. 

Field’s Houseliold Worsliip or tlJe Liturgy Expamh^d. 18ino. 2s. Gd. cloth. 
SeruiouB at Rugeley. By the Aev. R. (k Burton, l2ino. (is. (id. bds. 

'Tlit'*Fouv Gospeli^in one continued Narrafive.^ ^By the Rev. R. C. Currey. 4to. 
12s. (Hi. bds. , 

Rev. T, J. Jud’^n’s fluircb and Home Melodies. 24mo. 5s. cloth. 
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Wi}rki lately published. 

Kennie^s Alphabet of Natural Theology. 18mo. Qs, 6d, cloth. 

Daily Monitor. By Charles Brooks. 8vo. 7k, cloth. 

Fourteen Sermons on tho Lord’p Supper, &c. liimo. os. bds. 

Archdeacon Parry’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 1 2mo. 6s, 6J, bds. 
A Paraphrastic Translation of St. Paul's Epistle to tlio Homans. By Laicus. 

^s. 6d, sewed. 

The Scottish Pul^iit. Vol. III. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

'J'he Precepts of Jesus, and Three Appeals in their Defence. By the late 
R. R. Roy. 8vo. IJiis. bds. 

Jones’s Ecclesiastical History. V’^ol. II. 8vo. 14s.bJs. 

The British Pulpit. A^ol. I. Bvo. 8s. cloth. 

Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congregational Denomination. 12 mo. 
6s, Gd, cloth. 

A Dissertation on the Reasonableness of Christianity. Bj'^ the Rer. J. Wilson, 
A.M. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Proidu die Scriptures. By M. Habershou. 8ro. 12s. clotb. 
Hints to Regulate the Intercourse of Christians. By W. B. Sprague, D.D. 12ino. 
Us, Gd, cloth. 

Jacob Faithful. By the Author of Peter Simple,” &c. 2 vols. Post Bvo. 
31s. Gd, bds. 


POLITICS. 

ITansard’a Parliamentary Debates. Third Series. Vol. XX HI. royal Bvo. 30s. 
bds. 3Js. Od. bf. bd. 

General Index to First and Second Series of Hansard’s Parliamentaiy Debates, from 
1803, to 1830. Royal 8vo. 4/. 4s. bds. 41, 8s. half- Russia. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Panorama of Rome and its Environs. Plain, .11s. Gd, (floured, 52s. 6u, half-bound* 
A Guide to the Giant’s Causeway, Ike, with Maps. 12mo. i)s, bds. 

Baines' Guide to the Lakes. 12mo. 7s, Gd, bds. 

G. & P. Anderson’s Guide to the lligblands and Islands of J^cotland, 12iho. 16s. 
cloth. 

Guide de L’Etranger a Londros, ot dans ses Environs. l8mo. 7s. Gd, cloth. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Burnes’s I’ravels into Bokhara, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 42.s. bds. 

Narrative of the Second A'^oyage of Captain Ross to the Arctic Regions. 18mo, 
3s. bds. 

Belgium and Western Germany in 1833. By Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. bds. 

A July up the Rhine, foolscap Bvo. 5s. bd, bds. 

Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, 2 vols. post 8 vo. 21'j. cloth, 
Nariative of a Passage from Bombay to England, By Captain W. Bourebier, R.N. 
12mo. 5s, cloth. 



INDEX TO VOLUME XXL 


A. 

ACT for the repfulation of the Proceed Inpfs and Praclire of certain Officers of the 
High Court of Chancery in England, & 4 Wm. IV. 102. 

Aidc-Toi Sncieti/ (Propo‘?als for). In the Spectator Newspaper, of 12th, 19th, 
26th Apiil 18^4.185. * r i > _ . 

Arabic MSS. in Spain, 278, — great antiquity of public libraries in Spain, ib. — Al 
Hakem the great founder of Literature in Spain, .1/9 — various liteiary characters 
employed by him in the promotion of Literature, 3fi0 — account of the Library of 
Meiwan collected by him, 381 — the first founder of a public Library, — she- 
ceeded by the establishment of other libraries in S]>ain, ib. — chaiacter of 
Alphonso X. 382 — enumeration of his works, ib. — of the works of the Infante Don 
Manuel, 383— description of a curious Arabic book, met with by the Editor at 
Cairo, — Peter IV. of Arragon, and .lames the Conqueror contributors to the 
Literature of Spain, 384 — progress of knowledge greatly facilitated by Isabella of 
Spain, 384 — Library of the Escvirial founded by Philip IL .385 — description of it, 
.386, etseqq . — Public Library in Madrid, founded by Philip V. 392 — account of 
it, ib. et seqq . — private Libraiy of his Majesty, 393 — Library of the Jesuits, 1 A. 7 - 
other Libraries, and general character of their visitors, 394, 

ArUtocratic Tajcatioyi, 140 — government of the counti^ by an Aristocracy 
Lorn tlyj Norman Conquest to the present time, 141 — its effects on our system 
of taxation, i^.— Custom duties specific, and thereby rendered favourable to the 
rich, and extravagantly heavy on the poor, ib . — instanced ip the article of Tobacco, 
ib. — Sugar, 142 — Soap, ib. rt seq. — in the Excise duty on glass, 143 — Timber, 144 
— Wines, 145 — Foreign and Colonial Spiiits, 2 ^. — in what cases a specific duty 
may not be fraudulent on the* numerous classes, 146— remarks on a former 
.system of duties by the American government as compared with a more 
recent one by it, ib. et scq. — on the new system of Tea duties by our 
own government, 147 — its operation explained, and scandalous result in favour 
of the rich, 148 — American scale of Tea duties, 149 — consequence of Mr. Van- 
sittart’s augmentation of the Tea duties from 96 to 100 percent, 149 — incon- 
sistent conduct of the whigs in their new scheme of Tea duties, ib. — selfish 
scheme of the 'Pea dealers and Brokers of London explained, 150 — in what case 
the ad valorem duty more convenient than the rated, 150 — what ai tides should be 
altogether free from duty, and in what the duty should be reduced, ib. et seqq* 
remarks on the legal consumption of Geneva and Brandy, 153 et seq. — loss sus- 
tained by the revenue in consequence of the high duty on Brandy as estimated 
by the Commissioners Messrs. Villiers and Bowring, 154 — impolicy of continu- 
ing the Excise duties and Establishment, ib, — the Direct Taxes considered, 
1.'55 — ^!and Tax, its origin and growth, ib, et seq. — the House Tax, 
157— its scale of rates in favour of the rich, the rate being the same 
for a 40/. rent |i 6 for a 1 ,£?00/. rent, 158 — instances of partiality in the assessments 
of rent in favour of the aristocracy, 15^ — assessment and House-tax of twelve 
taverns in town and*country, 160— exe\ppfions in the country in favour of the 
aristocracy, 161 — WindoW“tax^l62-i-U8 mode of assessment, 163 et seqq, — Stamps, 
167 — its mode of^rating in lavour of the aristociacy and the higher pijo- 
*pe‘flie^ 168— ifgacy duty, 169— its MilTj^nce under administiation wilh 
a wilrand without .a will, f 5 .— gross parfialitj in favour of the qristo- 
cracy, by th^ exdmption of Rejl estates from probate and legacy duty 
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tVy.— Taxes on Knowledge. 171— Post-office and its management ib. ei 
Newspaper Stamps, 174 — tax on Advertisements, 175 — duties on Paper, tb , — 
Monopolies, i5. &/ spq . — Corn monopoly, 17d — Church monopoly 177 ei sf:qq» 
— estimate of cost to the country of the different monopolies, 17.9— general and 
concluding remarks on the whole, 180 etseqq. 


B. 

Bank of the United States, 273 — circulating medium of the first British settlers in 
Virginia, 275 — price of womerfin 1620, 1 5. —first paper money issued at Massa- 
chusetts in 16.90, ib, — its depreciation in 1740, 276 — account of the paper 
currency in Pennsylvania, ib. — Massachussctts, the Hist colony that issued paper 
money, the first to get lid of it, ^5. — account of the continental money of the 
Revolution, 277 — establishment of the Bank of Noith America, 278 — the Old 
United States Bank chartered by Congress, ib, — account of the Farmers Exchange 
Bank, 279 — numerous Banking Companies incorporataih on the breaking out of 
the war in 1812, ib. — establishment of a National Bank proposed, ib. — rejected, 
280 — United States Bank incorporated in 1816, 282— its necessity and purpose, 
28.3— amount of its capital, 284 — its proceedings, ib.ei seq. — great fall in the 
price of its stock, 285 — its president decamps, ib. — Mr. Cheves appointed in his 
place, i'b. — state of the Bank greatly improved by him, 286 — great increase in the 
discounts and loans of the Bank fiom 1831 to 1832, 287 — objection of the President 
general Jackson, to rechartciing the Bank ib. — struggle between the Bank 
and general Jackson, ib. ct seq. — new charter granted by the two Houses, 
and rejected by the veto of the President, 288 — the Government deposits 
ordered by the President to be withdrawn fiom the Bank, ib. — refusal 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to comply, ib. — the Secretary dismissed, and the 
order carried into execution, — the right of the President to withdraw the 
deposits disputed, 289 — the Bank resists the investigation of its affairs by a Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Representatives, ib. — great 'public distress 
occasioned by the diff’erences between tlie President and the Bank, ib. — fre- 
quency of panics iu tfie United States accounted for, 290— rAirrent anil real value 
of tlie gold eagle, 291 — current value of French five-fra>nc pieces, V5. — small 
probability of establishing a sound cuirency in the United States, ib. — Mr. 
Gallatin’s suggestions for the obtaining one, et seq. — substance of the Safely 
fund Act, 292 — general remarks on the Financial condition of the United States, 
ib, et seqq. ^ 

Bentham's Deontology, 1 — new modes of oppre'?sion, and gradual growth of 
resistance to it, 2 — social order, what to be considered such, 3 — assumed right of 
interpreting revelation abused, 4 — the abuse resisted on the principles of Deon- 
tology, ib . — definition of the word Deontology and its basis as a science ib. et seq. 
— its principles considered, 5 et seqq. — remarks on motives termed selfish, 6 — 
what those of benevolence, ib. et seq, — principle of the gieatcr good or “greatest 
happiness*' to be found in the Sfacrifice of selfish to social interests, Set seqq. — 
why honesty the best policy, 9 et seq. — the rule of justice, 11 — comprehensive- 
ness of the Greatest Happiness principle, %b. et seqq. — true liberty, what, 14 — 
ironical definitions of Patriotism and Loyalty, tb . — what the retaliation of the 
people would be on their oppressors in the richer classes, 15 — progress of the 
Greatest Happiness Principle between nations, 16 — the word international ’* 
invented by Bentbam, ib, — gicat increase of power by the sprecid of Knowledge 
among the people, 17. ' 

Bill to establish a Registry of all Births, Marriages and Deaths in England and 
Wales, 214. . . 

Bordwine's New System of Fortification, 480 — insulation Knd new conformation of the 
bastion, 481 — aversion to improvements in legitimate esiablishments, ib. — ad- 
vantage of vertical fire, 482 — advantage in tiie use of Rockets, ib , — importance of 
Irregular Fortification, 484 — theory ofjili^filcmcnt, ib. et seq. ^ \ « 

British Aide~Toi Society, 185 — netreWity of looking abou{ for an cfflcienl substi- 
tute for tlie insufficiency of the piesent Whig government IhIV— best mean.-^ of 

a 
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forming one, i^.-^necesslty of a more strict contiol by the people of their repre- 
^ntatives, ib . — what the appropriate machinery, 187 — et fc^y.^extracts of 
Proposals foi' an Aidc-Toi Society as published in the Spectator Newspaper, 102 

C. 

Cab and Omnibus "NtiUfihcet 395 — the objections to Cabs and Omnibuses 
aristociatic, ib, et serf . — instances in favour of the conduct of the drivers, 397 
improvement in Cabs suggested, tb. — lemarks, on the suggestion of certain 
other improvements by the Legislatuie, ib et 

CatHinanan Consniraej/t objects of the, 89 — the reputation of the Patrician virtues 
of antiquity to be suspected, 90 — grounds on which tlic suspicion should rest ib, 
et seq . — the conspiiacy of Catiline as repiesented by Sallust and Cicero, an 
instance, 91 — ditlereiu representations in modern times of the same tiansaction 
by Tory writers, and those more inclined to think well of the people, 92 — inter- 
nal condition of the Homan empire at the period of the conspiracy described, 
ib. et seq , — prejudice excited against Catiline by tlie writings of Sallust and 
Cicero, 95 — the ellect of party spirit, and especially tliat of ancient Toryism, to be 
taken into the account iii forming a right estimate of their truth, 90 — brief 
notice of Sallust and the reasons which must have inllucnced him in hiy account 
of the allair. ib. etsej , — cliaracter of Catiline by Sallust, 97 — proceedings of tb& 
conspiiators stated, witli lornatkson the many improbabilities and inconsistencies 
of the two accounts as given by Sallust and ('icero, 98 et icyy.— ^the reasoning of 
Vertot on the sulijoct, 101 — concluding inference, 102, 

Chanceey Court, remarks on Lord Brougliam’s reform of the, 104. 

Chinese Empire and Trade, 221 — great extent and population of the empire, 222 — 
rate of ioercase in the population from 1782 to IH.’ll, ib. — condition of the 
people in Chaou-chow-foo, 22, ‘-I — rice the chiel support of the people, tb. et ayt/.— - 
account of tl»e country cTiid people of Keung-nan, 224 et Jter/. — of the country 
and people on ilie borders ot the river Pei-ho, 225 — of^tbe people and tlieir 
dwellings in the vilJage of Ta-koo, 228 — countenance and character of the 
people up the district of Tcen-tsin, ib. et Acy.— in tense coldness of the winter 
in the northern province.s of China, even in low latitudes, 227 — emigration 
in China, 2‘28^et seqq . — character of the government 2,'10 — probable date of 
life Civilization of China, 231 — foreign trade, ///.—character of their literatuie, ib. 
— their character as agricultmi*t«, merchants, and rnanufaotufeis, tb. — their 
priority in tlie arts of paper-making and printing, ib. — modes of punishment, 
232 — tlic various species of rod the general inslrnment of coirection in the 
Kast, ib. et seq. — inode of administeiing it, 233 — corruption of the Chinese 
o/licers, ib. et seq. — contraband trade in opium, tb. — value of the export and 
import trade of Europe with China, ib. ei seq. — salaries of the higher olbcers in 
China, 234 et seq. — lesponsibil’ty of the emperor for public calamities, 235 — 
general principle ot the ruleis in China, ib. — character of the Chinese army, 236 
— its fortresses, ib . — power of the govermnenl over the people, how accounted 
for, 237 — the ihiee foims of worship in China, 238 — character of Chinese 
^ religion, 239— prevalence of Biidhism in f3iina, 240 — account of the temples 
* erected for tlie worship of Budha in a Chinese island, 240 et seqq. — no state 
Religion in China, 242 — Commeicc of China, 244 — native trade, tb . — account 
of the Cliinese vessels, ib. — chaiacter of the mariners, 245 et seqq. — coast of 
China fiom the eastern border of Tonqiiin to the fiontierof Clie-kcang, described, 
247 et seq. — brief account of Amoy, 248 — of the city of Fuh-chow, 249’ ot seq, 

— of Ning-po, 251 — Cimng.ha^, ib. et seq. — Cba-poo, 253, — remarks on the 
Kuinpean Coiflinerce witli China, 253 — jfclitical apprehensions of the Govern- 
ment of China the cyly bar to am extension of it, 254 — the Chinese expert 
smugglers, 255 — probable extension of a tionliabaud trade witli China, ib. et seq* 

Church Estabiishmenls, 372— coWquences of inquiry into their abuses, i7>.— its 
lesiflts last Sessidfi in the introduction of Certain reform bilb, 373— inconsistency 
of an eStablisli^l church and a dissenting parnament, ib . — wbat the best |V>licy 
of the Cliurch^ ib. /?ey.—c[uestimi concerning the nature of Cbuicli property 
VOL. x*xi. — Westminster Keview. 2 l 
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considered, 375— and concerning its compensation, 376— objections to an 
Jistablishmcnt, 377. 

Church Monopoly ^ C2 — apprehensions of lleform by the friends of Cliurcli and 
{State, Hk — extensive spiead of Methodism and other branches of dissent an 
argument figainst the necessity of Cliurch Establishments, 63 — enormous revenue 
oi the J'iStabli‘'hcd Chinch of England, ih — the customs of the primitive ages of 
the world no wanant for the practice of them now, th. elsetj . — tlie Jewish institu- 
tion of tythes wariantcd and reasonable on the ground of proportion wiiich the 
Levites bore to the whole of the Jewish population ; the imposition of tythes 
in the present day unwarrantable and niijiist, because the number of tlie Eriest- 
liootl bears no projiortiou to that of the general population which can warrant any 
siicji demand, 6 1- -argument that the Cliiircb is suppoited by its own possessions 
too weak to be maintained, as it must bring into question the justice of its own 
title, (m the demand of Cburch-iates from those who dissent from its doctrine 
not justifKid on ary giound of icason, 66 cf sey.— -assertion that the causes of 
dissent have been not scruples but circumstances, answcied, 6S ef — advant- 
ages of the compulsory over the voluntary system of religion combated with a view 
1o the slate of religion in America, 70 ct A/*yy.-- free admission of all religious 
sorts to the EqiiPs Supper in Ameiica, 74 — anecdote of Gencial Washington, ih, 
the cleigy of the church of England hyperholically eulogized by a writer in tlie 
.1 QiiaiWrly Review, 75— the religious wants of the people better provided for in 
Aineiiea, than in England hy tlie established chinch, 76 — great advantages to 
aiisc from the. gradual abolition of the connexion between C lunch and State, 77. 

Crimnut Law Reform, .3,53— different stages of the criminars progress enumerated, 
•bj4 — 1. Tliicf-C'atching. The jiolice not effieicnt in every part of the country, 
354 — conyvjiioht resort of thieves to where it is weakest, ib, — cause of this state 
of tlie police, aY. er^ey.— 2. Examination before the Magistrate, 355 — defects in 
taking the depositions, ih, — the party chat ged not heard on oath, 356 — necessity 
/»/ extending the power of the magistrates and increasing their responsibility, ih, 
— the best lawyer not the best poor man h judge, .358— obscrvationi, respecting tlie 
necessary (jualiticatiQns for a m.agistrate, ai.— 3. The Grand Jury, 359— un- 
neces«aiy if the Magisterial office weie pi opoily admini.stored, ih, — the business 
ol Grand Juries generally pcifonned by a tow active imnds amon^^a number 
nmiualltied, their use in the eaily periods probably warianted, ih. — appoint- 
ment of a public pioserutor lecominendcd, ih , — rcMnarks on Quaiter Sessions, 
.360 et .sry. — 4. The 'Erial, 362-~wliat an indictment is, and what it should be, 
*5.— what the proceedings of the Counsel should be, all piisoners should 
have Counsel, and no aeqnittal be allowed on quibbles or teclinicalities, ih. — full 
time sliould be given fur the tiial, .363 — what the proceedings of the Judge 
should be, th. — necessity for an efficient Court of Ajipcal in ciiminal cases, 364 — 
for a permanent Court of Ciiminal Jurisdiction, 36.5 — remarks on the amended 
scheme of Metropolitan jurisdiction, ih.etsnf , — Assizes in the other parts of the 
country should be held more fiequently 366 — remarks on the Appeal to the 
Crown, ih. et seq. — a more extended irform in Criminal Law proceedings called 
for, 367— prosecutors should not he charged with the cost of pioseciition, .368— 
results of the Scotch form of Action, 369— trouble, inconvenience, and loss, 
thrown on the prosecutor, 370 — an election of jurors suggested, ib, — reform 
always deficient under the Whig ministi}', 371. 


D. 

Dal Po,>so s Happiness of Italy, 1 18 — the satire of the author mistaken for pane- 
gyric, 1 1.9 — extracts ; the author’s piovi'^ion against jt, quotations of iiouy 
respecting the happiness of the fia, -Ians under the Austiian go.crnmciit, 120 — 
propehsityof the Italians (o politic.il disunion dcriVable from the shape of the 
country, 121 cf srqq . — legitimacy of ‘the A usiiian government with respect to 
the Italian provinces, 12,3 — reasoning of the aiPbor for love and obedience to it 
‘onihepaitof the Italians, 12.3— union with Austria the i.. 'tricot of the Tlali.ansi 
as asserted by the author, — speculations of Austria’s exclian'jing her 

ItaViaii piovinees for Turkish teiritoi 5 q 126— Modest notions 'recommended to 
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the Italian Liberals by the Aiitlior, 127 et se^, — sophistry of confounding Ger- 
many with Austria in regard to Italy, 128— the Emperor Francis contrasted 
with former 'Austrian soveieigns, ih^etseq, — punishments for school boys under 
Joseph II. 129 cl seq, — Liberal thoughts and insfftutions of Joseph II. J^O et 
seq. — author’s opinions respecting the Austrian Police, 132 — Loinbaid 'Constitu- 
tion, 133 — Characteristics of the Austrian government, 134 ei aeq, — author's 
appeal fiom them to the people against expelling it from Italy, 135 —facts in 
favour of the govcinmcnt adduced by the author, from its treatment of Silvio 
Pellico, 137 et seq. — extracts fiorn the author's parting address to his countrymen, 
139 et spq, 

Della Felicita che gP Jtaliani possono e dchbotio (ltd (ioi'crno Austriuco procacciarsi^ 

&C.&C.&C. 118. 

Detmlolo^y ; w. The Science of Moralily : in which the ITanrony and Coincidence 
of Duty and Self-Interest, V’^irtue, and Felicity, Prudence and Uenevolence, are 
explained and exemplified. From the MSS. of Jcicmy Beritham. Arranged and 
Edited by John Bowring, 1 — and See Benlham's DetAUo/og//, 

Diamoml District of Brazil^ 297 — difficulty of access to it, 298 — period of the 
discovery ofjthe Diamond Minos of Brazil, — the Diamonds declared royal 
property, 299 — Lord Tyrawley's account of the manner in which the piecions 
stones of Brazil were foimerly distributed through Europe, ib, etself.—^oyete. 
regulations of the Portuguese Government respecting the mines, 301 — their 
administration in 1817, ib, e.tseq , — condition of the labouring negroes, ib. et seq/q, 
—amount of the military force employed at the mines, 305 — precautions and 
punishments against thieving and smuggling, f5.»dextcrity of the negroes in 
secreting and disposing of Diamonds, 306 et seqq , — description of a temporary 
village in the vicinity of the mines, 308 — moial eilects of speculation in the^old 
and diamond mines, village of Chapada described, 309 — brief account of 
Tijuco and its productions, ib. et seq , — American antiquities, 311 — forest 
scenery, ib, seq , — great ignorance in the inhabitants of Bio Janeiro, 312-^ 

hermits of the Serra da Piedado, 313 — the hysterical case of a woman called Sister 
Germaine, made thejneans of imposture, 3\iet ffcyy.— character of the Brazilians, 
317 — ofithe Portugije&e merchants in Brazil, 318. 

Diplomatic Secrecy, 484, present character of Diplomacy, ib. et seq. — M. Bignon*s 
description of it, 486 — Mr. Justice Storey’s defence of diplomatic secrecy, ib. — ■ 
advantages of publicity, 487 — advocated by Leibnitz, 488 — account ofMacliiavel 
as a diplomatist, 489~extracU from a letter by Macliiavel, 490 et seq. — his 
countenancing Borgia’s murder of the Italian Princes brought into the consideration 
of his ciiaracter, 493 — his advice to ambassadors, 494. 

Disertacion histoi'ica sobre los Archtvos de Espaifa y su antiguedad, con algunas 
reglas para sii coordinacion, &c. &c. &c. by Don Francisco de Porras lluiclobro, 
378. — See Arabic MSS. in Spain. 

Dorsetshire Labourers, 52 — their case as stated in the Morning Chronicle, 53— 
their real and legal crime not the same, ib. — inquiries into the state of the law in 
regard to the ollence committed by them, 54 et seqq. — inference drawn as re- 
specting Trades’ Unions, 59 — punishment of the Dorsetshire Labourers not 
warranted by the Acts under which they were tried, ?A.-— general conduct of the 
present whig administration not accordant witli reform principle*?, 61 

English Grammars \ by the Rev. J. Russell, D.D. &c. 334. 

Excise Duties, amount calculated for tlie united kingdom, 154, 


Female prisoner Servants, in Vfl^ Diemen’s I^nd, difficulty of managing them, and 
, reasons for it, 5^ « ^ ^ 

Finance* Accounts of the United kingdom, fdV*the y^ar 1833, ended the 5th of 
January 1834/ 140. 

2 L 2 
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ForLes^ Duncan^ notices of his character and conduct as President of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, 83 set/q, 

Fraser^ John^ provost of Invcincss, anecdote of, 85. 

G. 

General Ile^istralion of Deedsf indifference of the Government respecting the bill 
for a, III. 

(jcnentl %fackson and the Hank of the Cnited States, 273. — See Bank of the Ijnited 
atutes, 

Gei’matne, Sifter, account of her malady, and ilie use made of it as a means of 
imposing on tlic credulity of the people, 314. 

H 

Hawlei/t general, instances of insolence and rapacity in the conduct of him and 
other oflicers under the duke of Cumberland, in Scotland, 85 et seqq. 

Hints relating to Flinigiants and Kmigrrttion, embi*aeing observations and facts 
intended to display the real advantages of New South Wales ; by the rev. Henry 
Carmichael, A. M. &:c. 441. 

Hiittorical and StatUtical Avcount of New South IVales^ both as a penal settlement, 
and as a Uritish Colony ; by John Dtinmorc Lang, D.D. &c. &c. 441. 

History of the Itevolution in I(J88, 399 — character and desciiption of the work, i5. et 
seqq , — evidence of the cruelties of Kirke and Jellievs being sanctioned by the 
king, 402 et seqq. — Letter from .Teflreys to .Tames, respecting the transportation 
of, ceitain rebels, 404 — Jeffreys, although obedient to the King in all kinds of 
judicial cruelty, refuses to comply with his wish to make him a Homan Catholic, 
405 — other instances of opposition to that proposal, ih, vt seqq, — the king 
opposed in his scheme to abolish the Test and Penal Laws, 407-j-pioceedings of 
the king in conse(iuence of it, ib. et seqq, — einhairrassments of the Church in 
consequence of the brdei to lead the king’s Dcclaratio^n of Indulgence, 409 
ft seqq — its proceedings inconsistent with its former asset lions and conduct, 
411, et seqq. — lemarUs on the case of the bishops who were sent to the Tower, 
412 — proceedings of the Church ivitli the Dissetiters, 413 — considerations 
respecting the extent of .Tames\s views in the advancement of Catholicism, 414 
ei seqq. — quotation ftom A Hind let loosed asserting the ctueliiesof James 
in Scotland, 418 — his giant of toleration there, 420 — proceedings against the 
bishops said not to have been tyrannical though oppicsvsive, 422 — his means of 
accomplishing his purposes, sketch of the character of William, 423 et seqq . — 
remarks on the conduct of some of the chief actors in the Revolution, 425 et 
seqq — State policy of the present times still tainted with the corruptions of that 
peiiod, 427. 

Hobart Town Monilily Magaxine, Nos. Land II. 18 — Extracts, rapid rise and im- 
provement of the colony and country of Van Diemen’s Land, 18 — instance of 
biiitality in a Stock-keeper towards a native, 21 — cause of aggression on the part 
of the natives towards the colonists, i5.— capital punishment no example in 
terrorem to surviving ollendcrs, 43— diiliculty in the management of female 
convicts, 50. 


Improvements of the Metropolis, 195 — their commencement in the formation of 
Regent Street, ib. et seq , — iiow the foture iiiip.ovein^nts shoul^ be resolved on 
and coaducted, 196 et seqq. — prubaui^rise in the «value of houses in the me- 
tropolis in conseqiienee of rail roads^ l99*“extension o^* the Old Hungerfurd 
Market, ib , — opposition of the Wherrymen to tlie estahlisliniont of a Green wieh 
.Steam boat for the conveyance of passengers, iJ. — attcnti(^ to the wants of the 
poor the best basis of legislaliim. 20i2— various general heaVsof improv^meht 
suggested, ib. et seq. — ren^arks ob the hitherto bad manqgemeniof imprt'veinents 
and their frequent causes of failure, 203. . ^ 
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Inro^rigibilitijt instances of, in some of the convicts at Diemon's IjukI, 37 
ct xcqq. 

Itt/luence of the Press, 4,08— a Tory press auxiliary to the popular parly,* 409 — the 
battle of parties better fought by the Press than the Pailiament, i7/.— Tory plan 
for an Kstablished Press assimilated with an Kstablij'hcd Church, fidO — union in 
the Liberal Press recommended, 502 — siigge^lions as to the best way in which 
the public aid might be nftbrded, 504— motive for withholding Knowletrgc lioin 
the people, ib. et seq, 

J. 

Jacobite Memoirs c{ the Rebellion of 1745, Kdited fiom the Manuscripts of th e 
late Right Rev. John Forbes, A. M. Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Church ; 
by Robert Chambers, &c. reviewed, 78 — account of the manner in which the 
author collected his materials, li.— editoi’s account of the st.ilc in whicli he 
ioiind them, ib. et remarks on the idolatry qf the author, 79 et stq . — 

sketch of the state of Scotlaind in 1745— cflects of the arrival of the Pretender 
in Scotland, 80 et great power of the cail ol Islay, 82— how used by 

AValpoIe, /5.— political conduct of Duncan Forhes president, of the Court of 
.Session 83, ei 5^77.— anecdote respecting him and the duke of Cumberland, 84 
et sey</.— instances of tbe insolence and rap.icii) of gereral Hawley "and other 
military ollicers under the duke of Cuinberlancl in Scotland 85, ri seqq . — conduct 
of Lord George Muriay, Charleses commander in chief ©[jposed to it, 88— in- 
genuity of prince diaries in repairing bioken tobacco pipes, 89. 

of Three A’^oj'ages along the Coast of Ch'ipa, in 18J1, 1832, and 1833, with 
notices of Siam, Corea, and the f.oo-choo Islands; by Charles Gutzlail, 221 — 
Extracts; character and condition of the natives, in llie district of Cliaou-chow- 
foo, 223 — in the neiglihourliood of Tnh-chow, ih. — of Keang-nnn, 224 — ol the 
banks of the Pei-ho, 225 et .wy.— of the distiict of Teen-tsin, 228- extiaoidinjiry 
coldness of the winter in the northern provinces of Chinn, even in low latitudes, 
227— emigrations in China, 228, ei acqq.— XSie. rod the cjjicf instrument of pun- 
ishment in Chinn, 232— salaries of ollicers, 23 1— character of the government of 
China, 'CS.l — corulilion of the military force, 236 — character of the military, 237 

of Chinese religion, 238 et st'iyy.— tiadc with Siam, 244— character of the 

Chinese mariners, 245 et seqq . — description of Fiili-Chow, 249 et seq. ol Ning-po, 

251 Shang-hai, 252— Cha-poo, 253— kindnehs of the Chinese to strangers, 

evinced in their treatment of the tauthor, 254 ci seq . — mercantile transactions at 
Teen-tain, 255. 

K 

brief account of, and its inhabitants, 224 et seq, 

L 

Law Patronage, 102 — brief remarks on the Law Commissioners of in(|uiry at 
various times appointed, ib. c/ trifling and dilatory results in Parliament, 

104 remaiks on Lord Brougham’s reform of the Chauceiy court , ct seq . — 

need of a summary proceeding tor recovery of legacies, and compelling executors 
to pass accounts, 105— observations on the new Banknijitcy project, 106, 
et Avyy. — symptoms of failuic in the scheme of Ollicial Assignees, 108 — 
expenses of country commissionerships doubled by lord Lldun, and the appoint- 
ments made patronage by lord Bionghain, 107 ol secy. —character of the BIIm 
A meni>ment Act, 109 -remaiks on the bills arising out of the ‘ RenUPioperty 
Commissioners,' 110— Fines and Recoveries Act, #4.— indiflererice of the Govern-, 
inent respecting the Bill for a' General ^Jegistiation of Deeds, 1 1 1 —what likely 
to obtain for it the Government snppi^t, #5.— result of the * Assize 4lemoval 
Bill,’ ib * — conductef the Govemiflent *141 regard to the ‘ I rn prison men t for dehty 
Bill,’ i5.— to the ‘ Municipal Corpuralions Bill,’ 112 ct tfcy.— general remarks on 
Law Patronage, lyi jeyry. * . ’ 

• • Spain, 476— extract* fi^om t he speech of Seiior Truc’ia on 

lUica^ Right**, ib* — on the forms .inAl princip’es < f Goverifnent, 

otfsentlal AS the l^sUof A Represen iUvo govemmeur, 477— 
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freedom of the Press necessary as a piinciplc notwithstandinpf its possible abuses, 
{^,._rcincirhs on Government decrees, 47H — on tlic fulliicy ot * slow and sure/ ib, 
— reference of the Spoakdl's arguments to the condition of Spain, 479 — the 
piocccdings in Spain an example to England, ib. 

Local Registmtion, 2l4--Loid Althorp’a answer to a question whether Ministers 
would carry into effect the recommendations of the Commitiee on the subject of 
Parochial Registration, 215 — remarks on Mr. Brougliam’s bill, ib. — Mr. Taylor’s 
statement respecting parochial registration, ib. el scq . — his view of the duties of 
a proper oflicer for registiation, 217 — supported by the evidence of Dr. Bowring 
respecting the French system of registration, and by that of M. Adolphe Quctclet 
on the Belgian, 218 — present cost of the machinery of icgistration considered, 
219 — the progress of reform impeded by the obstinate reluctance to depaitfioin 
old institutions, ib . — improvements suggested, ib, et segq. 

M 

Mfwh'nlosh, Sir J. his History of the Revolution in 1688, 399 — Extracts ; views of the 
writer of the continuation not always in accordance u'ith those of Sir James Mack- 
intosh,, 400 — bestowal of convicts on certain courtiers by desire of king James 
"opposed by a remonstrance from*. Jeffreys, and evidence of the king’s sanction 
to all the atrocities of Jeffreys, 402, et seq. — letter from JellVeys to the king, on 
the subject of the convicts, 404 — instances of the king’s failure at conversion, 
405 — Dissenters avail themselves of the king’s declaration, 406 — meeting of the 
Church lespecting it, 409 et — extent of the king’s designs in introducing 

the Roman Catholic icligion, 414 el seqq. 

Manual of the Law with regaid to public meetings and political societies; by 
Thomas James Arnold, Esq., 52. 

Memoir of a Proposed New System of Permanent Fortification ; by Jo.^epb Bordwiiic, 
professor of Fortification, &c. &c. &. 480* 

N ’ 

New Brithh Provice of Auslralut, oi a Description of the Country, illustintcd by 
Charts and Views; with an Account of the Principles, Objects, Plan, and Prospects 
of the Colony, 441. 

New Souik Australian Coloniq, 441 — outlines of the plan, ib, et seq, — icmarks on it, 
442 et scq. — its piinciple badly illustrated by the modfi of transplanting full 
grown trees, by Sir Ileniy Stcuart, 444—casc5 of the rapid prosperity ofnewly- 
sctllcd colonies, 445 — object of this new plan to throw obstacles in the way of 
them, ib. ct .vey.-'Oxample of the effects of superabundant labour, 446 — advan- 
tages ofemigiatiou under the new plan disputed, 448 — of adjusting the propoitioii 
of land to labour and capital, 450 — the piicc of land in the new Colony loo 
liighly raled| 451 — said to be warranted by the application of its proceeds, ib. — 
calculations as to what extent the scheme can be successful, ib. el seqq. — 
concentration a main principle in it, 456 — state of irrigation in Australia con- 
sidered, 457 et seqq. — the notion that Auatralia is more fitted for pasture than 
Rgwculture, combatted by the projectors, 459 — cun cut prices of corn and cattle 
in America and Australia, 461 — the scheme of concentration considered, 462 
et seqq. — failure of the Swan River Colony adduced in favour of the cone:mtration 
principle, 465 — opposed by a statement of the real causes of its failuie, ib. et scq. 
— etiects of convict labour considered, 466 ctseq. — of hlave labour, 467 ct scq. — 
observations on the commodities iijwn which laho^ is to be Employed in the 
colony, 470 et seq. — on the locality of flie cclony, 47i ct s^g. — on its advantages 
and disadvantages for colonization compared with America, 473— fallacies of the 
plan enumerated, 475. • 

Ning'po, brief account of, 25 J • , , „ 

Notlihghani Castle, its small contribution \o the revenue® an Infwance of partial 
taxation in fevour of the Aiistociacy, 160 ' 
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Out-post Cavalry y t205 — ravaliy the favounto arm of#tlic Aristocracy, ib . — who th 
Knights-eiraot of Ibimcr days, 295 — charactci of the cavalry force of the pieseii 
day, ib . — Marshal Saxe’s test of a line cavalry’s cllicicncy, iZOti — way to procure 
to infantry the assistance of Jiglit cavalry for out-jwst service wrtli onc-sixth ol tlie 
ordinary number of horses, 207 ct stij . — proceedings adopted in the case ot alarm, 

209 — ^directions for the foundation of a regular corps, to he called ‘ Voltigeurs,' 

210 — its circct on the composition of a cavalry of the line, ib* 


ParUumen/s of our Ancestors, 319 — successive parliamentaiy meetings not in 
accor-dance with ancient precedent, <5. — spirit of legislaiion in the times of 
Kdwai'd I., ib. — inconvenience resulting from the inadequate dimensiuni^ of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel as a place of assembly for members gf Parliament of the present 
day, 320 — instances of contia.st between the ancient and iiiodern pailiaments, 
321 — jealousy of the aixdr hi shops ereated by bearing the crosier tiirough the arch- 
bishopric of his rival, ib . — parliaments not confincil to one place^ 322 — attendance 
in parliament evaded by all kinds of excuse, ib, — that ol the barons often attended 
witli warlike preparations, 323 — instances of excuse on tire part of the•clq^gy,a/^ 
fi srq . — qualification of a knight of the shire in the thirteenth century, 324 — 
irages of knights and burgesses, 325 — specimens of Shot ills’ returns to writs, ib. 
—representatives entertained during the sittings of parliainciu at the king’s 
expense, 327 — character of parliamentary debates in those days, 328 — Inief 
account of the parliament in the llth year of tlie reign of ilichaid If., 329 — 
period of the fixed locality of parliamentary meetings, tb. — St. Stephen’s ejiapel 
granted by Kdvvard VJ. for that purpose, ib. — the Lords at that time become a 
distinct branch of the legislature, tb» — number of parliaments and the places 
where held faring the reigns of Kdwat'd 1, and 11., 33U— number and duration 
of tire jiailiatuenU in the leigu of Henry VII I., F.dwaid VL, Mary, Elizabeth. 
Jaine.s 1., Chailcs Cluiiles II., James 11., William *1LI., and Anne, 332 — a 
parliament of a )C<y’s duration a long one in 1606, 333 — want of room for the 
incmbcrs a compbiint in the icign ot James T., ib. 

Penal Scttlenient on Ta.srnan’.s Peninsula, Van Diemon’s Land, standing legula- 
tions of the, 44 ci seqq. 

S 

ballustii Crispi tic Caiilince ('vnpiratione (leque .Bello J uyurthino Ltbri. Cod. 
sciiptis siniul iiiyDre.saisipie quadiaginla an^iliu^ colluti'', rrcciibuit, aUpic 
annotationibus illustravit Henricub, K. Allen ; 89 

Second Session of the Ixiformnl ffonsc., 427 — its charade r, ib. ef .sc^. --necessity of 
urging ministers although hut little he cilcded by it, 4*29 — inucfr good to be 
obtained by a skilful arraiigeincnt of the busiiies.s of the liousc, tb . — legislation 
preceded by Committees of Incpiirya valuable impiovcnicnt, ib. — endeavours 
of the landed interest nnintcimitting to acquire a pievailing influence in the 
house, 430 ct seq. — necessity for eleclois to be on the alert to check them, 431 
— objections to the removal of the house-tax, in preference to the adoption of a 
property-tax, 432. — ohservation.s on the reduction of the four per cents, 43^ — 
omissii^nsof the Government in the biisine«s of the Sc-^sions, ib. — rematk* 
discussion of the Ilcpeal Question, 434 et seqq * — cau.ses of the backwardness 
of Irish Uefj^rm, 436— ^hiuch*’ bustle little business in the last Session, 437 
et teqq. • • 

Short History of Pape^-Money ami BankBig in the United States ; by William M. 
Gouge, 273 — character of thc^work*, 274. 

Speech of Lord BjAuShani to^kc Burgesse* of Inverness. — Edinburgh PHper«S ep 

1834 , 1495 . f . •• • 

^Statutes at large 5 *h Geo, iv* c, 94. An Act to Repeal the laws relative tQ 
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Combination of Workrnen, and for other purposes, A. D. 1824. 6 Geo. IV, 
c. 12,9. An Act to repeal the laws relating to the Combination of Workmen, 
and to make other provi.sio|[^s in lieu thereof, A. D. 1825, 52. 

Suggestions fm' the Architectural Improvement of the Western part of London ; by 
Sydney Smirke. F. S. A. 195. 

JTNElS4>OPAI ENOC STPATIXITIKOT. *y\Xa?iov A'. 204— 6'ee Out-post 

Cavitlrp. 

*l>yXXahov B. 211 — extracts, coii- 

tents of the book, '2\'J—Sce Telegraphers^ horse and footy for Field Service, 

Q 

Quarterly Fevietv, No. Cl ; Article on Dr. Adam Clarke, 62. 


II 

Report from the Select Committee on Parochial Rcgistialion, 214— Exliact, 
statements and siiggesions of Mr. Taylor on the subject, 215 cl seqt/, 

Fiist, on the Commerrial ilelations between France and Gicat Biitain, &c., 

&c., by George Villiers, and John Bowring, with a Supplementary Report, by 
Mohn Bowring, 257 — commendations on the MissionV?5,. — brief character of the 
Commissioners^ *5. — Extract ; oiigin and object of their Commission, 258 et seij. 
— Baron Louis’s, first written communication with them, 259 — aid of the vice pre- 
sident of thi‘ Board of Trade in prucuiing the appointment of French Commis- 
sioners, 261 — Ills letter of instructions to the British Commissioners, ib . — 
difficulty of the undei taking, 264 et seq . — rcmaiks on the prohibition by France 
of certain articles of Foreign trade, 265. 

...... of the Union Committee (United Slates), 27.9 — its character, 274 — Extracts; 

on the extension of creditHn the United States, 290 — Mr. Gallatin^s remedies for 
the cure of the diseased cuircncy in the State of New York, 291, et seq, 

Rotuli Litferarnm Ciausarum in Tuiri Londinensi asservBvi — Accurante Thoma. 
D. Hardy, 319. 


T. 

Tea Dutiesy remarks on the new system of, 147 

Telegraphers, horse and foot for Field Service, 211 — syslem of Nav.'rl signals, when 
established, 212 — evidence of visual signals in the field by Xenophon and Ca^^ar, 
ib . — definition of the military word “ Slaffi” 213 et seq . — greek titles of Staff 
Officers, 214. 

Tijucoy the capital of the Diamond District in Brazil, account of^ 309. 

Tithey reason why unwarrantable in the present day, 64. 


V 

Vagaries of the Schoolmaster 495 — reraaikson the ‘ Slow and Sure’ maxim of Lord 
Brougham, tb, et seq. — on his notions of too much and too little, ib, et seqq. 

f^ariafioHs, of the Eiigli.^h Tongue, 334 — its present extension in various quartet a 
the world, ib, et seq. — mistaken notions among the Scotch and Irish of the 
Englisji language, 3.95— its compoHiion, ,936 — its basis Saxon, .937 — th6‘FiTncli, 
brought over by the Conqueror, the language of the upper classes, law pleadings 
and statistics, ib, — Latin school lessons always Iransliited into bVonch until the 
reign of Edw. III. tb. — the cuvstom S’n schools of timing French into English 
introduced by Sir John Cornuayl, ?b. — ttie ustt of the French language discontinued 
in the ninti) year of the reign of Rich. II. ib, — tiic sciences taught in Latin in the 
12th and 13lh ccntuiies, ib, — Frencli and Latin words min'»led with the Saxon, 
blit no dialects of the French and Lal'.n, 338 — si)tti:iinen8 of' ulgarisms nianu- 
factnred from tlie French, ib, — from the Latin, ib, — rent'^rks ori\,the selection of 
words by Dri Johnson in his DicUonaryi ib* the "ejections of Johnson 
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resumed by Todd in a great degree, in his edition* of him, 339 — upwards of 
13,000 woi:d8 of common use in England said not to appear in any dictionary, ib, 
— style of Dr. Johnson and of Milton not that of^the English language, ib . — its 
style much restored by Dr. Southey, ib* — remarks on the verb ‘ worsen ’ and 
'greaten,* ib.et srq , — English vulgarisms mostly conect Saxon expressions gone 
out of use, 340 — in correct English, two shies, colloquial and Uterale, ib. — words 
derived from the (Ireek chiefly confined to the learned, ib , — Greek first taught 
at the University of Oxford, in the reign of Henry VI 11., and at Camb/idge in 
that of Edw. VI., ib, — lemaiks on the use of double negatives, 341 — oa double 
superlatives, 342 — on the use of certain verbs, 34.'1 et seqq . — on the modifications 
of words for tlic sake of euphony, 345 — of the Saxon pionouii Ic or Ich, ih. — 
instances of Cockney dialect, 346 et seq, — of otiicr dialects, 347 — derivation of 
certain English vulgarisms, 348 et seq, — of certain slang phrases, 349 — propriety 
of composition diflerent in different ages, ib . — also the adoptiol'i and rejection, use 
and meaning of woids, 3.50 et seqq. — loss of words between the reign of William 
the Conqueror and the 17th century, 353. , 

f’otes and Proceedings of the House of Commons. — I^rliamcntarv Papers. Session 
1834, 427. 

P'an Diemen's Laud, 18 — its rapid advance in Literature, ib. — false representations 
of it as a mere penal colony, 19 — qualifications affording a favourable prospect of 
success, ib . — circumstances warianting the emigration of a reputable settler, 20— 
statement of his natural course of proceedings and piuspccts his arrival, ib.— 
condition of the vagrant population, ib, — government notices respecting the 
inroads of the natives, 22 el seq. — measures of the government ineffectual, 23 — 
plan of the government in concert with the colonial inhabitants to drive the 
natives into a corner, ib, et seq. — failure of the expedition in its chief intention, 
but not wholly so in its results, 24 — endeavours to conciliate the natives, 25 — 
descriptions of their person and character, and small probability of eflecting^any 
permanenflkrivilization of them, ib.et seg. — instance in proof of it, 26 — Reinarks 
on the Prison Discipline of the Colony, 27 — evidence pf Mr. Gibbon Wakefield 
that transportation is not felt as a punishment by those in Newgate under sentence 
of it, *27 — that of* Messrs. Busby and Macquecn that there is no cause to feel it 
such, 28 — causes operating against the advancement of Emaneipists in future, 
ib . — leading principles in the punishment of convicts Tn the colony, 29— Dr. 
Uoss’s account of the ])i'oceedings with the convicts on their landing in the 
Colony, ib. et seq. — governmuiit regulations respecting the allowances to convicts 
by their Masters, 30 et seq. — remarks on the excellence of the system of assignment 
in Van Diemen’s Land as compared with labour in the gaols at home, 32 — 
restrictions on the convict, 33 — conduct of the severer kind of masters to the 
convicts, 34 et stttf . — remaiks on flogging as a punishment, 35 — on the minor kind 
of punishments, 36 — descripti^^ of tlie punishment at Macquarric Harbour, ib , — 
instances of incorrigibility in s^e of the convicts, James Williams, 37— Edward 
Hughes, 38 — William M’CoivfTIc, John Mayo, Edward Broughton, 39 — Jeflfiics, 
40 — remarks of Dr. Ross on severe punishments, ib. et senq. — inefiicacy of capital 
punishment, 42 et seq. — Transportation Act 43 — Standing Instructions for the 
Regulation of the Penal Settlement on Tasman’s Peninsula, 44 et seqq , — 
Indulgences, 48 — statement proving the favorable effects of Prison Discipline in 
Van Diemen’s T^nd, 49 — brief account of the Female Prisoner Servant?, — 
government plan for sending out re>spectable females to the colony, 51. ^ 

Almanack for the year 1833, 18— extract, Government Notice « 

respecting the native? of Vpn Diemen’s Land, 22. 

* Annual and Hobnrt^Town Almanack for the year 1833, &c. 18 

— extracts; Dr. Ress’saccouyt oAhe Qovernment proceedings witli the convicts on 
their arrival, 29 — regulations respecting their ailo\>Hnces of food and clotliing, 
^0 et thei^ labour in the colony compared witli that in the gaols at Uome, 
‘32— instanc^ of the irlfltieacy of sefer^ punishment, 37 el Dr, . Ross’s 

treltment if proof of the favorable resulterof the system of Prison Pisi^lpUne In 
the colony, 49. • 
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Voyage dans le District dvs Diamans el sur le LiUoral du Bresil^ 8i(fi &c. &c. Par 
Auguste dc SaiiU'Hilairc, 2^7— extracts ; dcHcription of a temporary village ia 
the vicinity of the mines, 308— of the village of Cbapada and its inhabitants, 300 
— of the gardens of Tijuco, i^lO— of the Brazilian woods, 311— hermits of Serra da 
Piedaddi 313 — the extraordinary case of Sister Germaine and the credulity of the 
people respecting *hcr, 314 c/ character of the Portuguese merchants in 
Brazil, 318. 

W. 

Washington f general^ anecdote of, 74. 

Whigs^ character of their proceedings and policy, 183 el scf/. 

Window remarks on its scale of rating, 163. 
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AnBAssiDns,378, 379 
Abd-AllaJi ben Abou’l-IIajaz, 387 
Abd-Ali 379 

Abd-ar-Rabmaii ben Moairc ben 
Hashiin, 37B 
Abd-ar-RahmAn 11.479 
Abd-ar-Rahmftn III. 379 
Abou Isaak Mohammed ben Al-Kfisim 
al-Gcibani, 379 

Abou Abd- Allah Mohaniincd al-Anbai4, 

387 

Abou Bekr Mohammed ben Kheir ben 
Khalifa, 381 

Abou Mohammed Abd-al-Majtd ben 
Abdoum, 391 
Abou NawJis, 390 

Abou Omar Mohammed ben Yiikoub 
al-Kindi, 3 79 

Abou Yakoub aP'Faisoli, .381 
Abou3‘Kabim,-Mdhjnnuicd ben Omai* 
'ar-Zaifaskhciri, 38/ 

Abou’l-Alii,390 

Abou Bekr al-Kodhai ibii al-Abiir, 387 
Abou’l-Abtal, 388 

Abou Zeid Abd*ar-Rahinaii al-JcW^ldeni, 
390 

Adair, sir Rob. 86 
Aga^r, 63 

A gat h arch ides, 303^ 

Agnew, sir A. 199 ^ 

Agrippa, king, 139 T 

Ahmed ben Mohammed ben A|^hha, 
380, 388 

Ahmed ben Abd-al. Malik ben Hashiin^ 

380 

Ahmed ben Said al-IIamdani, 380 
Ahmed ben Mohammed 1)en Kadim 

381 

Aikin,Mis8, 342 
AUAdaghel, 378 
Al'BousIil, 39Ul 
Alba, duke 0% 385 
Albuquerque, duke of, 389 
Alexander, emp. 12/ 1 

Al-Hakem I,- 379, 380 
• Al«Kodhai,‘38,^8f 
^ Al’Minsour, 

Al-Mondher, *79 
Al-Mot^abbif 390* 


Al-Togrlti, 390 ^ 

Ali ben Abd ar-Ralu^n ben Httzil,390 

Allen, If. 89 

Alphonso X. 382, 393 

Althorp, lord, 16.'>, 215, 430, 432 

Alva, dul^of, 336 

Amrou ben Al-Aas, iJ91 
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